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NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


SCHOOL   CALENDAR    FOR    1889-90. 


FallTenn  begins  Monday,  Sept.  9;  ends  Dec.  24.  =  15  weeks  and  1  day. 
Winter  Term  begins  Thursday.  Jan.  2 ;  ends  April  25.= 16  weeks  and  2  days. 
Summer  Term  begins  Monday,  May  5 ;  ends  July  3.  =  8  weeks  and  2  days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year  40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year  200. 

Holidays.— Nov.  28,  29,  April  4,  May  30. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers,  Nov.  28,  is  to  be  counted  as  a  school  day. 
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SCHOOL    OFFICERS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH,  President. 

Term  expires 

MAIER  ZUNDER, 1889 

HENRY  F.  PECK. 1889 

♦HENRY  B.  SARGENT, 1889 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT, 1890 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 1890 

WILLIAM  H.  CARMALT,  M.D., 1890 

HORACE  H.  STRONG, 1891 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN. 1891 

WALTER  LEIGH, 1891 


COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE: 

WILLIAM  H.  CARMALT,  M.D.  WALTER  LEIGH. 

HENRY  B.  SARGENT. 


COMMITTEE  ON   SCHOOLS: 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT.  HENRY  F.  PECK. 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 


COMMITTEE  ON   SCHOOL  BUILDINGS: 

HORACE  H.  STRONG.  MAIER  ZUNDER. 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN. 


SUPERINTENDENT  :  SECRETARY  : 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON.  HORACE  DAY. 

CLERK  : 

GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 


TREASURER  :  COLLECTOR  : 

HARMANUS  M.  WELCH.  THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 


AUDITORS  : 

RICHARD  F.  LYON.  FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 

*  Elected  to  611  yacmncy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Harmanus  M.  Welch. 


REPORT 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  : 

The  Board  of  Education  in  presenting  its  annual  report 
to  the  district,  are  painfully  reminded  that  the  name  of 
Harmanus  M.  Welch  no  longer  appears  as  its  President 
nor  as  Treasurer  of  the  District.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  his  name  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  development  of  a  feeble  system  of  public  instruction 
into  one  that  commands  general  respect  and  confidence. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  held  Wednesday, 
May  29th,  1889,  the  following  vote  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

"  The  Board  of  Education  having  learned  with  pro- 
found sorrow  of  the  sudden  death,  this  morning,  of  its 
President,  Hon.  Harmanus  M.  Welch,  desires  to  express 
its  sense  of  a  great  public  loss  by  his  decease  and  its 
grateful  appreciation  of  the  distinguished  service  rendered 
by  him  for  more  than  thirty  years  to  the  cause  of  common 
school  education  in  this  city  by  his  unsullied  integrity,  his 
conscientious  fidelity  and  his  unremitting  watchfulness 
over  the  great  public  trust  that  for  so  long  a  time  was 
committed  to  his  hand.  The  Board  would  not  be  doing 
justice  to  their  own  personal  feelings  if  they  failed  to 
record  their  sense  of  his  kindness  of  heart  and  his  unfail- 
ing courtesy  to  his  associates  and  to  all  with  whom  he 
held  official  relations.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  enter 
this  minute  on  the  records  of  the  Board  and  transmit  a 
copy  to  the  family  of  the  deceased." 


6  REPORT  OF  THE   BOARD. 

The  vacancies  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Welch  were 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Maier  Zunder  as  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Chas.  E.  Graves  as  Treasurer  and  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Sargent  as  a  member  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  population  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  taxable  property  of  the  district, 
has  gradually  compelled  the  district  to  contract  an  indebt- 
edness for  the  erection  of  school  houses,  amounting  to 
something  over  $230,000. 

The  Webster  school  house  recently  completed  and 
occupied,  and  the  Lawrence  St.  building  which  will  be 
completed  before  the  close  of  the  year,  each  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  for  600  children,  are  regarded  as  model 
school  houses. 

To  meet  these  expenditures  as  well  as  to  provide  for 
such  additional  school  houses  as  the  district  may  from 
time  to  time  find  necessary,  a  vote  was  passed  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  of  the  district  directing  the  Board  of 
Education  to  apply  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
for  authority  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 
with  which  to  liquidate  its  present  indebtedness  and  to 
provide  for  the  erection  of  such  school  houses  as  might 
be  authorized  by  the  district.  Such  legislation  was 
secured,  and  after  a  wide  publicity  had  been  given  to 
their  sale  through  the  press  and  by  circulars,  the  award  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  bonds  of  $1000  each  at  $103.  per 
cent,  was  made  to  the  banking  house  of  W.  T.  Hatch 
&  Sons  of  New  York. 

The  sale  of  these  bonds  will  liquidate  all  the  other  in- 
debtedness of  the  district,  including  the  payments  yet  to 
be  made  on  the  Webster  and  Lawrence  St.  School  build- 
ings, leaving  a  sum  of  $270,000  for  which  no  bonds  have 
been  issued  and  no  part  of  which  can  be  issued  except  by 
the  vote  of  a  district  meeting.  For  the  details  of  the 
school  management  during  the  past  year,  and  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Board,  our  constituents  are 
referred  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary. 
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A  tax  oi  S}4  mills  on  the  grand  list  of  1889  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  as  necessary  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  coming  year. 

The  terms  of  service  of  Messrs.  Zunder,  Peck  and  Sargent 
as  members  of  the  Board  now  expire  and  these  vacancies 
are  to  be  filled  at  the  district  meeting  to  be  held  Monday, 
September  i6th. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board, 

MAIER  ZUNDER,  President. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  2,  1889. 
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REPORT 


FINANCE    COMMITTEE 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

1888. 

Sept.    8,  By  Balance  from  old  account $191565,70 

8.  No.  84,  Theo.  A.  Tuille,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1887, 15,000.00 

Nov.     5,  Town  of  New  Haven,  Town  Tax 48,401.63 

6,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition,.. 460.00 

28,  No.  85,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874  to  1887,  5,403.01 
Dec.  10,  Loan  from  S.  A.  Gal  pin.  Receiver, 10,000.00 

10,  Loan  from  S.  A.  Galpin,  Receiver, 15,000.00 

1889. 

Jan.      8,  H.  W.  ^arnam.  Income  Boardman  Fund, '      250.00 

11,  No.  86,  Theo  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1882  to  1887,  752.10 

11,  No.  87,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1881  to  1887,  760.99 
19,  Loan  from  Municipal  Bond  Sinking  Fund, 6,730.23 

22,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition 354.15 

Feb.     I,  Loan  from  H.  M.  Welch,  Trustee, 25,000.00 

6,  State  of  Connecticut,  Library  and  Apparatus, 715.00 

15,  Loan  from  National  Savings  Bank, 10,000.00 

15,  Loan  from  Connecticut  Savings  Bank, 15,000.00 

Mar.     2,  State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund, 13,604.25 

2,  State  of  Cotinecticut,  Civil  List, 27,208.50 

18,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 460.00 

21,  No.  88,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes  1880  to  1887,  1,476.72 

21,  No.  89,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1877  to  1887,  971.85 

April    3.  Loan  from  New  Haven  Gas  Light  Co., 25,000.00 

12,  No.  90,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1878  to  1887,  739.46 
12,  Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, i»437'04 

May     4,  No.9i,Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1878  to  1887,  456.79 

3,  Loan  from  S.  A.  Galpin,  Receiver, 20,000.00 

23,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 428.10 

June    4,  Loan  from  First  National  Bank, 10,000.00 

14,  No.  I,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  of  Taxes.  1880  to  1887,  860.51 

29,  Loan  from  Mechanics  Bank, 28,000.00 
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July     6,     State  of  Connecticut.  Evening  Schools, $  450.00 

8,    No.  2,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1888, 7,000.00 

10.    No.  3,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  188 1  to  1887,  2,698.14 

16,  ^  H.  W.  Farnam,  Income  Boardman  Fund, 250.00 

17,  No.  4,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1888, 5,ooaoo 

24,    No.  5.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1888, 2.500.00 

Aug.     6,     No.  6,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1888, 10,000.00 

13.     No.  7.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1888, 30,000.00 

23,    No.  8,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  of  Taxes,  1888, 30,000.00 

29,    No.  9,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1888, 40,000.00 

31,    W.  T.  Hatch  &  Sons,  proceeds   from   sale  of  bonds 

($230,000.00), 236,900.00 

Sept.    2,     Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 378.75 

Horace  Day,  sundry  sales, 68.86 

Total  amount  of  receipts, _,. $669,281.78 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid, 605,065.02 

Balance  to  new  account, $64,216.76 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  E.  C.  E.  GRAVES,  Treasurer. 

Orders  drawn  but  not  paid, $1,181.93 

New  Haven,  Sept.  9,  1889. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  9th,  1889. 
The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  H.  M.  Welch  and  C.  E.  Graves,  Treasurers  of 
the  New  Haven  City  School  District  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1889,  fi^d  the  same  correct,  and  that  a  bal- 
ance of  sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixteen  r^ 
($64,216.76)  dollars  was  due  said  District  by  said  C.  E. 
Graves,  Treasurer,  on  said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon.         )    .    ,. 


Francis  G.  Anthony, 


lO  REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 


SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1889, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $190,956.98 

Janitors 13,942.06 

"  Superintendent, 3,000.00 

Secretary, 1,250.00 

"  Superintendent's  Clerk, 1,200.00 

Tax  Collector, . 1,079.16 


$211428.20 


Rent— Hamilton  School, $x,8oo.oo 

German-English  School 350.00 

Manual  Training  School, 300.00 

Cooking  School, 125.00 

George  St.  School, 290.00 

Russian  Evening  School, 15.00 

Board  Rooms, 400.00 


Stationery — Writing,  Practice  and  Drawing  Paper,.  $1,013.27 

Lead  Pencils 190.85 

Pens,  Pen  Holders  and  Pen  RaCtks, 236.42 

Slate  Pencils 39.85 

Crayons, 52.50 

Ink 93.68 

Mucilage,  Files,  etc., 24-39 

Envelopes, 31-23 

Blank  Books  and  Check  Book, 41.40 


$3,280.00 


Fuel $8,605:94 

Printing — Annual  Report  of  the  Board, $453-51 

Examination  Papers,  High  School, 167.85 

High  School  Directory, 39-50 

High  School  Report  Cards  and  Blanks, 33.75 

Test  Exercises,  Primary  and  Grammar  Grades,  194.90 

Course  of  Lessons  in  Drawing, 21.00  ' 

Circulars,  Notices,  Note  Heads,  etc., 102.54 

Examination  in  Music 27.00 

Programs  and  Cards,  Graduation  Welch  Train- 
ing School 19-50 

Grand  List  Book, 12.00 

Grammar  School  Graduation  Certificates 34-50 

Circulars  describing  Bonds, 21.25 


$1,127.30 


$1,723.59 
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Janitors'  and  other  Supplies — Brushes  and  Brooms,  $185.54 

Dusters, 83.50 

Lanterns.  Pails,  Ladders,  Shovels.  Baskets.etc,  84.58 

Door  Mats, 122.65 

Hose  and  Reels  and  Watering, 42.10 

Copperas  and  other  Disinfectants, 63.97 

Lawn  Mowers, 32.70 

Pencil  Sharpeners  and  other  Tools, 24.51 

Bells,  Thermometers,  Pointers  and  Erasers,. .  53.87 

Supplies  for  Cooking  School. 96.97 

Sewing  Materials, - 16.34 

Kindergarten  Material, 44-84 

Molding  Sand  and  Clay, 29.66 

Chemicals,  etc.,  for  Laboratory, 10.46 

Lumber,    Nails,   etc.,    for    Manual    Training 

School, 156.09 

Soap  and  Towels,  for  Ungraded  Schools 7.51 

$1,055-29 

Miscellaneous — Insurance, $187.08 

Enumerating  Children, 554  85 

Annual  School  Meeting, 535.8o 

High  School  Diplomas,  and  Graduation  Exer- 
cises,    413.55 

Postage  and  Telegrams, 66.01 

Horse  Keeping, 240.00 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  Horse  Hire,  etc.,...  55'-42 

Rent  of  Caligraph, 5.00 

District  Clerk, 25.00 

Auditors. 10.00 

Cleaninci[  School  Houses, 840.84 

Telephone  and  Repairs,  and  new  Switchboard,  417-76 

Gas  and  Oil, 286.79 

Fire  Extinguisher, 40.00 

Office  Expenses  of  Tax  Collector, /r^  rata^..  132.26 

Repairing  and  Rebinding  Books, 95-3o 

Washing  Towels,  Ungraded  Schools, 5.52 

Making  Grand  List, 300.00 

Graduation  Exercises,  Welch  Training  School,  11.00 

Tapers,  Matches,  etc., 6.41 

Sharpening  Tools,  Manual  Training  School,..  22.25 

Removing  Ashes, 174.20 

Advertising  Bonds,  Bids  for  Coal,  etc., 56.23 

Certified  Copy  of  Bond, 1.50 

$4,978.77 

Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and   Chemical 
Apparatus,  etc.,  for  High  and  Grammar 

Schools, $1,531.09 

School  Books  for  Indigent  Children 786.76 

$2,317.85 
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Furniture  and  Repairs $2,020.15 

Musical  Instrument  Repairs, 81.50 

Blackboard  Repairs, 834.31 

Clocksand  Repairs, 108.76 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Repairs, 1,065.44 

$4,110.16 

Repairs  to  Buildings — High  School, $278.68 

Webster  School, 25.69 

Oak  Street  School, 22.00 

Davenport  Av.  School 41.70 

Eaton                       "       697.39 

Wooster                  "      378.60 

Fair  Street  "       42.80 

Whiting  Street        "       12.33 

Woodward               *'       563.07 

German-English     •'       1.36 

Hamilton                 "       19.65 

Dwight                    "       322.63 

Orchard  Street        "       88.89 

Winchester              "      134.72 

Shelton  Av.             "       501.66 

Dixwell  Av.             "       342.79 

Skinner                   "       809.03 

Edwards  Street       "       142.54 

Humphrey  Street   "       123.29 

Washington             "       115.34 

Rosette  Street         "       123.86 

West  Street             " 286.64 

Carlisle  Street        "      52.78 

Greenwich  Av.        "       76.86 

Welch                      "      190.71 

Cedar  Street            "       277.61 

Hallock  Street        "       217.88 

Woolsey                  " 202.09 

Grand  Av.               "       389.99 

Lloyd  Street            "       21.65 

Ferry  Street,            "       23.95 

Center  Street          "       15.69 

N.  Quinnipiac  St.  **       39.48 

Fitting  up  George  Street  School, 272.45 

"          Russian  Evening  School, 41.49 

I6.897.29 

Ordinary  Expenses, $245,524.39 

EXTRAORDINARY   EXPENSES. 

Rosette  Street  School — Furniture $1,257.55 

Blackboards, 241.38 
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Mason's  Extras, $48.36 

Curtains, M5-92 

Clocks, 4546 

Grading  and  Turfing. 42.05 

Hitching  Posts, 3.00 


11,783.72 


Webster  School : — 

Joiner,  balance  of  Contract, $12,400.00 

Mason,  balance  of  Contract, 14,871.00 

Joiners*  Extras 21 5.54 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Contract, 3,740.00 

Extras 623.76 

Plumbing  and  Gas. Fitting,  Contract, 735.oo 

'*      Extras 237.32 

Architect  and  Superintendence,  balance 50454 

Plastering,  Contract, 2,730.15 

Painting,            "         721.00 

*•        Extras, 172.02 

Tinning,       "       5769 

Curtains, 167.00 

Walks, 626.16 

Coping,  Curbing  and  Gutters 411.55 

Blackboards, 824.69 

Furniture, 2,578.22 

Remodeling  Waterclosets,  492.71 

Insurance, 27.56 

Clocks 62.55 

All  other  Extras, 35.95 


Lawrence  Street  School : — 

Lot  and  recording  Deed, $3,000.50 

Advertising 30. 50 

Architect,  on  account, 350.00 

Mason,  on  account  Contract, 11,300.00 

Joiner,            "                  "         2,500.00 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  on  account  Contract,  2,437.50 


$42,234.41 


$19,618.50 

Expenses  of  Fitting  up  and  Furnishing  Board  Rooms, 703.83 

Assessment  Gilbert  Street  Sewer, 113.23 

"            Davenport  Av.     **     190.05 

"           Wool sey  Street     **     43.75 

Legal  Services, 150.00 

Interest  on  Loans, 9,457.60 

Notes  Paid. - 285,730.23 

Extraordinary  Expenses, $360,025.32 
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Total  Expenditures, $605,549.71 

Deduct  money  borrowed  and  repaid, 285,730.23 

Actual  Expenses, $319,819.48 

Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1889 $245,524.39 

"               "                   •*             "        Sept.  I,  1888 230,920.99 

Increase $14,603.40 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1889, $74,295.09 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  I,  1888, 47,574.56 

Increase, $26,720.53 


New  Haven,  Sept.  9,  1889. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1889,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,     )   ^    ,. 

Auditors. 


Frank  G.  Anthony 


} 
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The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  1889,  are  estimated  by  the 
Committee  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $200,000.00 

Officers, 6,000.00 

Janitors. 20,500.00 

Books.  Apparatus,  Stationery  and  Printing, 8,000.00 

Brushes.  Brooms,  Rubbers.  Dusters.  Mats,  etc., 1,000.00 

Rent  of  School  Houses  and  office  of  the  Board, 3,000.00 

Annual  School  District  Election 55000 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List. : 1,000.00 

Fuel 9,000.00 

Repairs. 8,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses, i ,500.00 

Interest, 11,500.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses,  pro  rata, 1,500.00 

Instruction  in  Manual  Arts 1,000.00 

"    Cookery, 1,000.00 

Insurance,  for  three  years, 3,500.00 

$277,050.00 

The   following   real   estate    owned   by   the   District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot  and  Building, $62,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 126,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 10,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7.000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2.100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25.000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,00000 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 49,000.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture. 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 7,000.00 

Grand  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 22,000.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 47,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 15,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 
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Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $14,800.00 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 11,300.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,500.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 3,700.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, - 16,800.00 

Welch  School  Lot.  Building  and  Furniture, 63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 33,600.00 

Rosette  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 34,800.00 

Paid  on  Lawrence  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 19,618.50 

$849,018.50 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  District  (at  4  per  cent.)  is  $230,000.00. 
Of  this  $26,579.72  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Court,  to  be  held  for  S.  A.  GalpiO; 
Trustee,  and  for  which  the  Treasurer  holds  this  amount. 

The  District  owes  nothing  more  except  for  current  expenses. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  H.  CARMALT,  Chairman. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  9,  1889. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District: 

Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  eighth 
annual  report. 

The  schools  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  work  of 
another  year,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  commend  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  several  employes  of  the  district  have  per- 
formed their  duties. 

The  various  features  of  the  school  system  become  more 
diversified  year  by  year  and  hence  the  executive  work  is 
largely  increased;  but  the  removal  of  the  office  of  the 
Board  to  a  more  central  location,  with  better  rooms  and 
conveniences,  has  been  of  no  small  advantage. 

As  usual,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
State  Board  who,  acting  through  their  Secretary,  Hon. 
Charles  D.  Hine,  have  met  the  expense  of  lectures  given 
before  our  teachers,  and  have  rendered  aid  by  other  official 
acts. 

Since  the  revised  rules  have  not  yet  been  adopted  by 
the  Board,  it  will  hardly  be  in  place  to  discuss  their  merits 
here.  It  is  believed  that  several  of  the  changes  proposed 
will  conduce  to  a  more  economical  use  of  time  and  means. 
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SUMMARY   OF  STATISTICS  FOR    1889-9O. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  which 
comprises  the  entire  city,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1880,  was 61.388 

Westville,  a  part  of  the  town^  but  not  of  the  city, if494 

Total  population  of  the  city  and  town, 62,882 


PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR   1 888  (APPROXIMATE). 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  town 

and  city. l50.353.855 

Deduct  the  assessed  value  of  Westville, 1,042,110 

Total  assessed  valuation  of  the  city, $49.3iii74S 

The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .0035 

or  3i  mills  on  a  dollar, .0035 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  1  mill  on 

the  dollar, .001 

Amount  of  city  and  town  tax,  16^  mills .0165 

Total  taxation  for  all  purposes,  20  mills  on  a  dollar, .02 


RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  TO  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  January,  1889,  was 18,139 

Increase  since  1888, 319 

The  ratio  of  the  number  of  children  between  4  and  16  years  to 
the  whole  population  of  the  city,  was  in  1880  as 1:4.416 

Supposing  the  ratio  to  be  the  same  now,  the  present  population 
of  the  town  may  be  estimated  thus :  The  number  of  children 
enumerated  in  the  School  District,  multiplied  by  the  ratio, 
will  give  the  population  of  the  city  District  for  the  year 
1889,  i.  e.  18,139  ^  4-416  =  80,102.  Add  for  Westville  and 
South  End,  1,885,  and  the  estimated  ^o^M\2X\OTi  oi  the  whole 
town  \s 81,987 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  house's  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  31 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  6 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held 2 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, 39 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 254 

I  ncrease, 9 

Number  of  seats, 12,462 

Increase, - 405 
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TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the  day  schools, 

including  three  special  teachers, 20 

Number  of  female  teachers, including  four  special  teachers,...  29s 

Number  of   teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools,  including 

seven  special  teachers 315 

Increase 5 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  schools  for 

young  men, 19 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  evening  school  for  young 

women i 

Toul  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and  evening 

schools 335 


NUMBER   OF   PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, U.471 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 11.427 

Increase, ..  698 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 10,699 

Increase, 733 


ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, 93.6 

Increase, 7 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  (between  4  and  16  years), .63 

Increase, .028 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 291,649 

Decrease, 13*270 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 14.330 

Decrease, 454 

Number  of  truants, 382 

Decrease, 56 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 964 

Increase, 50 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 42 

Increase, 9 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, 12,776 

Increase, 1,650 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, loyrs.  2mo. 

Decrease 2  months. 
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Enumeration  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  Years,  in  the  Month 

OF  January,  1889. 


BVB-DIBTBIOTe.l 


4    '     5         6         7         6    I     9        10        11        13 
jm.    yw.    yrs.1  yra.    jn,    jn.    yn.    yrs.    yr». 


13 
yw. 


S 


14       15     Totol  ToUl    S      a 
yrs.    yn.     1889      1688     g      o 


Webftter, 


184 


149 

98  79! 
186  194 
97        96 


Eaton, 

WooAter,        )  I 
(Inc.  Annex) )  | 

Dwlght I 

Winchester,...;     906     214 1 


Skinner 

WMhington,  . 
Welch 


1681 
171 


329 

185 


Woolsey,        1 

(inc.  Annex)  | 


its;     318! 


161 

96; 

175 
106 
186 

an, 

186 
213' 


147 
99 
189 
77 
148 
212 
184 
203 


1731  14» 
95   79 


182   109 
94,   82 


342   250   227   341 


194 
100 
154 
334 

165 
178 

384' 


164 
116 
158 
195 
170 
191 
288 


308 
110 
147 
289 
187 
308 
244 


194 
102 
151 
192 
165 
198 


176 
95 
168 
1(77 
138 
192 
181, 
212 
257 


178  167  1,890  1,857....  88 

108  105  1,118  1,099....  14 

148  176  2,141  2;85  114 

110  118  1,342  i;W5;  23 

155  198  1,967  1,798....  314 

185  170  3,406  3,886....  70 

172  149  2,071  1,978....  » 

311  221  2,896  2,888.....  g 

201  254  2,918  2^94  ....  » 


ToUl  for  1889,  ,  1,466  1.618  1.566  1.484  1,521  1.443  1,619  1^  1,511  1.417  1,468  1.568  18,139  17320  . 
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Total  for  1888, 
Total  for  1887. 
Total  for  1886, 
ToUl  for  1865, 
Total  for  1884, 
Total  for  1888. 
Total  for  1882. 
ToUl  for  1881, 
Total  for  1880, 
ToUl  for  1879. 
ToUl  for  1878, 


I  1.449 
1,872 
1388 

,  1.280 

I  1365 
1.805 
1309 

I  1.086 
1.167 
1,177 
1,153 


1382 
1,483 
1.866 
1.858 
1.484 
1.486 
1,888 
1,833 
1,286 
1.191 
1360 


1,457 
1,401 
1,413 
1310 
1,418 
1.471 
1,396 
1,859 
1,323 
1,835 
1.217 


1.450 
1,436 
1310 
1.484 
1,449 
1,461 
1.486 
1371 
1,861 
1.212 
1328 


1.505  1,517 

1,581,  1.489 

1.474  1.467 

1,466  1,475 

I 

1,452  1.487 

1,486  1.418 

I 

1395  1.416 

1367  1379 

1321  1327 

1,323  1,136 

1.192  1.128 


1,551  1366  1,477  1.409   1,465  1,588  17.820  17,259....  S6t 

1314  1.436  1,480  1,422    1,894  1,411  17^59  |....  S26 

1.482  1389  1.460  1.896    1396  1.848  16,988 ]5i 

1.498  1,372  1.443  1.800   1310  1386  16,782  383 

1.499  1,405  1322  1.3S7   1359  1338  16,500  230 

1,497  1.277  1,836  1318|  1466,  1325  16.280 906 

1,383  1349  1,320  1,077   1,185  1,236  15374  826 

1369  U28  1,1U  1,066,  1,136  1.031  14,548  i....  651 

1,172  1.081  1,084,  1,086      974|  985  18,897  1....  437 

1,121  1,148  1,135  948      989|  915  18,470  ....  351 

1,143  1377  1,018  867      884'  950  18319  i....  255 


CHILDREN   NOT   ATTENDING   SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years, 1,419 

Between  5  and  8  years, 1,374 

Between  8  and  14  years,* 188 

Between  14  and  16  years, 1,081 

Total  not  attending  school, 4,062 

children   ATTENDING   SCHOOL. 

In  Public  Schools, 12,136 

In  Private  Schools, 1,941 

Total  attending  school, 14,077 

Total  number  in  District, 18,139 

*  Between  8  and  14  years  is  the  only  time  when  attendance  is  by  law 
compulsory.  It  will  be  seen  that  98  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  chiU 
dren  of  that  age  in  the  District,  are  in  school. 
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THE     FOLLOWING     TABLE    IS    CALCULATED    TO    ANSWER    SEVERAL     QUESTIONS 
THAT    ARISE    IN    CONNECTION    WITH    THE    SUBJECT    OF    SCHOOL 
ACCOMMODATIONS. 


1       ^ 

1             ^ 

.'iiir  Mi 

ft 

3l 

Webster, looo 

Eaton, 8t8 

Wooster, i88i 

D  wight 939 

Winchester.  ..      1238 

Skinner, 1364 

Washington,   .      1603 

Welch. 1323 

Woolsey, 1487 

1756               57 
1020               80 

1955               96 
I 145               82 
I 761               70 
2243               61 
1900               84 
2223       I        60 
2671               55 

1049 

851 
1601 

922 
1227 
1847 
1657 
1518 
1467 

910 
708 
1692 
846 
II44 
1371 
1475 
1239 
1321 

304 
92 
36 
99 
71 

136 
22 

297 

758 

Totals, 11683 

16674               70 

12139 

10706 

1938 

IN   MEMORIAM. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Hon. 
Harmanus  M.  Welch,  who  had  been  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  the  honored  President  of  the  Board.  In  ' 
his  death  we  have  lost  one  who  was  profoundly  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  He  believed  that  all  our 
youth  should  be  educated  together,  and  that  from  the 
lowest  primary  to  the  close  of  the  High  School  course 
they  should  have  the  best  possible  advantages.  For  this 
end  he  was  ready  to  face  opposition,  if  necessary,  and  dur- 
ing many  times  of  stress  his  name  and  character  have 
proved  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  school  system.  He  was 
the  teacher's  friend,  and  his  often  repeated  injunction 
**  keep  school  '*  carried  with  it  a  warm  personal  interest 
that  never  failed  to  inspire. 

Mr.  Welch  lived  to  see  the  public  schools  grow  from 
small  beginnings  to  their  present  condition  of  strength  and 
influence,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  public  interest 
was  so  dear  to  him.  Those  who  are  called  to  watch  over 
these  interests  in  future  years  can  have  no  better  example 
or  guide,  if  they  would  follow  the  straight-forward  and 
liberal  policy  which  he  has  pursued. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Building  Committee,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  have 
given  vigorous  attention  to  the  necessary  repairs  on  build- 
ings during  the  long  vacation.  The  woodwork  of  many 
buildings  has  been  repainted  and  the  ceilings  kalsomined. 
The  furniture  in  several  rooms  has  been  taken  up  and  re- 
placed so  as  to  secure  better  light.  A  ventilating  stove  was 
placed  in  the  Winchester  building ;  at  Shelton  avenue  sky- 
lights were  put  in  to  light  the  upper  rooms,  while  in  the 
Dixwell  avenue  building  additional  windows  were  placed 
in  two  rooms. 

A  room  for  teachers  has  been  fitted  up  at  the  Hallock 
street  building,  and  the  office  at  Cedar  street  has  been 
enlarged.  At  Welch  the  closets  were  properly  ventilated, 
and  at  Rosette  street  connections  were  made  with  the 
sewers.  The  most  extensive  alterations  were  made  at  the 
Grand  avenue  building,  where  the  closets  have  been  sup- 
plied with  additional  windows,  and  ventilating  pipes  fitted 
with  gas  jets  have  been  added.  Besides,  the  entire  build- 
ing has  been  renovated  by  painting  and  kalsomining,  new 
window  shades  have  been  furnished,  and  one  room  received 
new  furniture.  Besides  the  repairs  mentioned,  attention 
has  been  given  to  furnaces,  window  shades,  fences,  walks, 
etc.  The  buildings  may  all  be  said  to  have  been  put  in 
good  order  for  the  coming  year. 

The  new  Webster  school  was  ready  for  occupancy  on 
May  1st,  and  teachers  and  pupils  seemed  delighted  with 
their  new  quarters.  From  September  to  May  the  pupils 
of  the  eight  upper  rooms  were  accommodated  in  the  Hal- 
lock  street  building,  while  those  of  the  four  lower  rooms 
were  provided  for  in  the  basement  of  the  George  street 
Methodist  church.  These  transfers  and  changes  were  of 
course  attended  by  considerable  inconvenience  and  extra 
labor,  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Principal  and 
teachers  that  the  schools  were  conducted  during  these 
months  with  so  little  of  loss,  either  in  numbers  or  interest. 

The  architect,  Mr.  L.  W.  Robinson,  furnishes  the  follow 
ing  description  of  the  Webster  school  building : 
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The  new  Webster  School  building  is  built  on  the  site  of 
the  old  building  which  was  removed  to  give  place  to  the 
present  structure.  This  building  has  a  frontage  of  ninety 
feet  on  George  street,  and  sixty-one  feet  on  York  street, 
and  is  three  stories  and  a  basement  in  height.  There  is 
also  an  extension  on  the  rear  for  two  staircases  and  en- 
trances, and  also  two  towers  in  front,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  main  entrance ;  that  on  the  left  being  for  a  staircase, 
and  that  on  the  right  for  rooms.  The  basement  is  about 
ten  feet  high,  and  the  stories  about  thirteen  feet  high  in 
the  clear  each.  There  are  four  school  rooms  on  each 
floor,  one  on  each  corner,  and  a  corridor  in  the  middle, 
twenty  feet  wide,  running  the  whole  depth  of  the  building 
from  front  to  rear.  Each  school  room  is  26x31  feet  in 
the  clear  between  walls,  and  has  windows  on  two  sides — 
on  the  left  and  rear  of  the  pupils.  The  area  of  the  glass 
lighting  each  school  room  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  floor 
space  in  each  case.  Allowing  fifty  pupils  per  room,  there 
is  an  allowance  of  sixteen  square  feet  of  floor  area  and 
over  200  cubic  feet  of  space  per  pupil.  The  wardrobes 
are  located  in  the  corridors  alongside  of  the  school  rooms, 
and  are  accessible  either  from  the  corridor  or  school  room 
as  required.  There  are  separate  wardrobes  for  the  boys 
and  girls  each.  These  wardrobes  are  formed  by  dwarf 
partitions  about  seven  feet  high  with  the  bottoms  kept  up 
above  the  floor  for  free  circulation  of  air. 

The  corridor  floors  and  staircases  are  formed  with 
heavy  plank  plastered  on  the  underside  on  wire  lath,  thus 
making  a  "  slow-burning  **  construction  at  all  points  where 
the  pupils  are  liable  to  assemble  in  large  numbers.  All 
walls  and  partitions  throughout  the  building  are  brick. 

The  building  is  thoroughly  heated  and  ventilated  by  a 
steam  heating  apparatus  located  in  the  basement,  and  is 
under  the  entire  control  of  the  janitor  at  this  point.  The 
rooms  in  the  tower  in  front  are  designed  for  a  teachers* 
room  in  the  first  story,  a  principal's  room  in  the  second 
story,  and  a  recitation  room  in  the  third  story. 

The  inside  wood  finish  is  North  Carolina  pine  finished 
in  hard  oil,  and  all  of  the  simplest  design,  so  that  it  can 
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easily  be  kept  clean.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  faced 
with  North  Haven  brick,  with  quarry  face  East  Haven 
stone,  and  terra  cotta  trimmings. 

A  new  twelve  room  building  is  in  process  of  erection 
on  Lawrence  street,  which  will  not  diflFer  materially  in 
plan  from  those  recently  built.  The  adoption  for  this 
building  of  the  Smead  and  Northcott  system  of  heating 
and  ventilating  is  an  important  step.  The  method  is  used 
with  success  in  other  cities  south  and  west,  and  promises 
to  supplant  other  systems.  Nothing  is  so  essential  in  the 
school  room  as  plenty  of  pure  air  and  light.  It  is  evidently 
the  purpose  of  the  Board,  as  now  constituted,  to  continue 
the  work  of  building  and  repairing  until  every  room  is 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  health. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  pressing  need 
of  a  new  building  in  the  center  of  the  city,  to  provide  for 
pupils  now  attending  the  Fair  street,  Whiting  street  and 
German-English  schools.  The  Board  have  already  in- 
structed the  Finance  Committee  to  sell  the  Whiting  street 
building.  It  is  most  desirable  that  a  building  be  con- 
structed large  enough  to  accommodate,  not  only  the  pupils 
mentioned  above,  but  also  the  Manual  Training  and  Cook- 
ing Schools. 

TEACHERS. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  those  who  left 
the  service  of  the  Board  during  the  year  and  at  its  close : 

John  E.  Ricketts,  High  School. 

Kathkrine  M.  Hurlburt.  "         " 

Eliza  M.  Deutch.  Webster  School. 

Jonas  Gabriel,  German-English  School. 

Sylvania  Flinn,  Hamilton  School. 

Mary  E.  Hull,  "             " 

Bessie  L.  Kent,  Dwight          " 

Maria  E.  Shanley.  " 

Agnes  F.  Noyes,  "              " 

Margaret  W.  Mason,  N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum  School. 

Marion  H.  Jameson,  Winchester  School. 

Nellie  F.  Sproat.  Shelton  Ave.     " 
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Annie  G.  Kennedy,  Dizwell  Ave.  School. 

Anna  M.  Smith  Edwards  St.  " 

Jennie  Henry  Humphrey  St.   " 

Fannie  C.  Bissbll,  Rosette  St.  " 

M.  Christina  Rynn,  West  St. 

Annie  L.  Mann,  Welch 

Alice  E.  Reynolx)s,  "  " 

Rena  T.  Mbrwin, 

Bertha  J.  Cargill,  "  " 

Mary  E.  Kelly,  Hallock  St. 

Carrie  L.  Church,  Cedar  St.  " 

F.  Isabel  Swift,  Woolsey  " 

Ada  B.  Hyde,  Primary  Drawing. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  schools  will  recognize  in  the 
above  list  several  names  of  those  who  have  attained  emi- 
nent success  in  their  work.  Thus,  each  year  subtracts  a 
few  of  our  most  esteemed  teachers. 

Miss  Marion  H.  Jameson,  who  was  greatly  respected  as 
the  teacher  of  No.  12  Winchester  School,  died  very  sud- 
denly early  in  the  winter  term.  She  had  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  district  only  four  years,  but  had  established 
a  fine  reputation  as  a  conscientious  and  progressive  teacher. 

Miss  Rynn,  formerly  a  very  successful  teacher  in  No.  i, 
West  Street  School,  passed  away  early  in  the  summer  after 
an  illness  lasting  more  than  two  years. 

It  has  been  a  new  experience  for  the  district  to  have 
several  of  its  best  teachers  called  to  take  positions  in  other 
cities  at  larger  salaries.  Three  resigned  at  the  close  of 
the  year  to  accept  more  responsible  positions  as  follows : 
Miss  Alice  E.  Reynolds  to  the  State  Normal  School  at 
New  Britain ;  Miss  Rena  T.  Merwin  to  take  charge  of  the 
Model  School  in  connection  with  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Miss  Ada  B.  Hyde  to  the  position 
of  Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  These 
teachers  will  receive  in  their  new  positions  an  average 
increase  of  $300  upon  their  salaries  here.  Misses  Merwin 
and  Reynolds  are  graduates  of  the  High  and  Training 
Schools,  and  had  contributed  by  their  skill  and  enthusiasm 
not  a  little  to  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  the  Welch  School. 
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Miss  Hyde  is  a  graduate  of  the  High  School,  and  for 
three  years  has  been  employed  as  instructor  of  drawing 
in  the  primary  grades.  Her  work  has  been  so  successful 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  outside  of  New  Haven, 
and  has  finally  secured  for  her  a  more  important  position 
than  she  held  here. 

These  cases  are  mentioned  with  satisfaction  for,  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  best  teachers  are  called  away,  seems  to 
justify  the  Board  in  seeking  occasionally  for  the  best 
possible  talent  outside.  If  a  system  of  schools  is  to  bear 
the  fairest  and  best  fruit,  the  law  of  natural  selection  must 
be  permitted  to  operate  somewhat  freely.  The  places 
made  vacant  in  the  Welch  School  are  satisfactorily  filled 
by  the  transfer  of  Miss  Mott  from  No.  i  Cedar  street,  and 
Miss  Todd  from  No.  7  Cedar  street  to  that  school. 

The  position  of  assistant  in  drawing  is  supplied  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Lizzie  K.  Bradley  of  this  city.  Miss 
Bradley  is  a  graduate  of  the  High  and  Training  Schools, 
and  has  already  shown  her  ability  as  a  teacher  of  Form 
Study  and  Drawing.  Miss  Weir  will  have  general  charge 
of  the  entire  work. 

Miss  Anna  S.  Hart  and  Miss  Edith  Goodyear,  both 
graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School,  with  several  years 
of  successful  experience,  are  appointed  to  No.  i  Cedar 
street  and  No.  2  Hallock  street  respectively. 

Miss  B.  E.  Hall,  a  graduate  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal 
School,  highly  recommended  for  her  culture  and  skill,  is 
to  teach  in  No.  5  Welch  School. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the 
High  School  is  filled  by  Mr.  James  C.  Wallis,  late  instruc- 
tor in  one  of  the  commercial  institutes  of  Boston.  If  past 
success  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  ability,  much  may  be 
expected  from  this  appointment. 

The  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Natural  Science 
for  the  coming  year  is  Mr.  M.  M.  Marble,  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Marble  has  been  principal  of  High  Schools  for  seven 
years,  and  has  just  completed,  successfully,  a  course  of 
two  years  in  the  study  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  at  Har- 
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yard  University.  It  is  believed  that  this  selection  will 
contribute  very  considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  school. 

All  other  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  promotion.  Ex- 
cepting the  class  of  1889  none  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Training  School  who  are  available  for  service  remain  un- 
employed. 

Mrs.  Sara  E.  Lockwood,  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
improving  very  materially  the  teaching  in  English,  and 
who  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  that  subject,  which  is  now 
widely  used,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
higher  work  in  English  and  Literature. 

The  recognized  need  of  employing  some  young  men 
who  may  be  in  training  for  responsible  work,  has  led  the 
Board  to  make  two  appointments  of  this  kind,  viz:  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Shearman,  to  No.  1 1  Shelton  avenue  School, 
and  Mr.  C.  F.  Dickinson,  to  No.  8  Grand  avenue  School. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  graduates  of  Yale  University 
in  the  class  of  '89.  They  spent  a  portion  of  their  time  at 
the  Welch  School  during  the  last  half  year  observing  and 
teaching.  It  is  understood  that  they  are  to  devote  them- 
selves exclusively  to  their  chosen  work,  pursuing  in  the 
meantime  such  pedagogical  studies  as  will  contribute  to 
their  success. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN   TEACHING. 

The  teacher  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  live  and  labor  in 
these  modern  times  finds  unlimited  opportunities  for  self- 
improvement  as  well  as  for  professional  growth.  In  any 
field  of  study  or  reading  which  he  chooses  to  pursue  he 
will  discover  truth  that  is  directly  related  to  his  work ; 
for  education,  considered  as  a  science,  includes  all  history 
and  draws  from  every  department  of  knowledge.  The 
better  we  learn  the  story  of  toil  and  struggle,  through 
which  man  has  risen  to  his  present  position,  and  the  more 
knowledge  we  have  of  those  universal  laws  of  growth  and 
development  which  are  revealed  by  every  living  organ- 
ism, the  more  thoroughly  fitted  are  we  to  instruct  and 
train  those  committed  to  our  care. 
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Education  in  the  truest  sense  is  growth.  The  teacher 
cannot  supplant  nature.  He  can  only  aid  her  by  making 
the  conditions  for  healthy  life  as  favorable  as  possible. 
Nurture  and  environment  do  much  for  the  tender  plant — 
they  may  foster  symmetrical  development  in  the  child. 
They  cannot  add  a  single  power  or  faculty,  but  can  direct 
his  self-activity  and  lead  him  to  form  right  habits. 

The  better  understanding  of  this  principle  is  the  essence 
of  modern  educational  reform.  Could  every  teacher  stand 
on  this  higher  ground  we  should  see  more  of  keen  desire 
and  spontaneous  effort  in  every  school-room.  There  is  a 
certain  kind  of  adherence  to  rules,  and  faithful  performance 
of  duties,  in  school  and  out,  which,  while  permitting  a 
good  average  of  a  certain  kind  of  result,  nevertheless  does 
not  make  a  "rousing  good  school."  Unless  the  teacher 
is  keen,  fresh,  vigorous  in  thought,  feeling  and  action, 
there  will  be  more  or  less  of  stagnation. 

Five  hours  per  day  of  earnest  work  is  a  severe  tax  upon 
the  energies,  and  no  teacher  should  carry  home  a  mass  of 
papers  for  correction  requiring  from  one  to  three  hours 
of  the  most  nerve-wearing,  head-aching;  and  eye-blinding 
labor.  It  prevents  that  social  and  mental  relaxation  needed 
to  preserve  a  healthy  tone,  and  prevents  the  opportunity 
for  self-improvement.  To  train  children  to  avoid  mistakes 
or  to  hunt  down  and  correct  their  own  mistakes  is  far 
better  than  doing  it  for  them.  The  first  is  true  education, 
the  second  may  prevent  education  by  permitting  pupils  to 
become  helpless  or  dependent.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon 
this  point  for  the  reason  that  there  can  be  little  improve- 
ment in  teaching  as  long  as  the  days  are  spent  in  gathering 
chaff  and  the  nights  in  winnowing  it.  Energetic  instruc- 
tion, with  frequent,  brief  written  exercises  to  be  improved, 
corrected  and  re-written  by  the  pupils  themselves  is  sure 
to  make  self-reliant  students. 

The  home  work  of  the  teacher  as  far  as  the  school  is 
concerned  should  be  such  as  to  broaden  his  intellectual 
horizon  and  invigorate  his  thought.  He  should  also  make 
a  careful  plan  of  the  succeeding  day's  work.  These  two 
things  he  can  do  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  his  work 
will  grow  brighter  and  stronger  day  by  day. 
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Certain  means  have  been  employed  to  improve  teaching 
in  our  schools,  which  I  will  briefly  mention  : 

1.  Meetings  of  Principals.  These  are  held  once  a  month, 
sometimes  oftener,  and  afford  the  opportunity  of  free 
discussion  and  concerted  action.  The  general  policy  of 
management  and  teaching  is  fully  considered  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  several  Principals  will  convey  to  their 
teachers  such  information  and  advice  as  will  tend  to  secure 
the  desired  results.  It  is  hoped  that  these  meetings  will 
be  still  more  effective  in  the  future. 

2.  Teachers'  Meetings.  These  are  held  in  the  several 
sub-districts  and  are  conducted  by  the  Principals.  The 
policy  of  the  district,  as  directed  by  the  Board,  or  as 
sanctioned  in  Principals'  meeting  is  explained  to  the 
teachers.  Special  directions  concerning  the  details  of 
management  are  given.  The  meetings  afford  a  good  op- 
portunity for  the  free,  frank  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  teaching  and  the  best  way  of  applying  them.  I  regret 
to  report  that  in  some  districts  there  has  been  less  of  this 
kind  of  effort  than  could  be  desired,  and  am  equally  glad 
to  say  that,  in  certain  districts,  a  good  beginning  has  been 
made.  The  half  hour  after  four  o'clock  spent  in  this  way 
once  each  week  would  do  much  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
school  work. 

3.  Grade  Meetings.  These  were  held  regularly  on 
Saturday  mornings  for  the  first  time  the  past  year,  from 
October  ist  until  the  holidays.  While  the  sessions  were 
in  charge  of  the  Superintendent,  the  work  of  instruction 
was  largely  performed  by  teachers.  Almost  every  subject 
was  fully  discussed  and  illustrative  lessons  were  given. 
I  wish  here  to  bear  witness  to  the  apparent  pleasure  with 
which  teachers  and  principals  attended.  Many  were  pres- 
ent, not  only  at  meetings  of  their  own  grades,  but  also  at 
those  of  other  grades,  and  have  requested  that  they  be 
continued  another  year.  This  state  of  things  is  most  en- 
couraging and  indicates  the  purpose  that  generally  exists 
among  our  teachers. 

4.  General  Meetings.  As  usual  all  teachers  have  met 
several  times  during  the  year,  and  addresses  have  been 
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made  on  important  topics.  Those  who  have  spoken  are  : 
S.  T.  Dutton;  subject:  "The  Work  of  the  Year;"  W.  F. 
Gordy,  "  Preparatory  work  in  History ;"  Miss  Annie 
Hills,  Boston,  "  U.  S.  History;"  Rev.  A.  E.  Winship, 
Boston,  "  Mental  Training  ;'*  Miss  M.  A.  Brush,  Boston, 
"  Reading ;"  Mr.  A.  B.  Morrill,  New  Britain,  "  Machinery 
of  Mind." 

5.  Visiting  Schools.  During  the  autumn  the  number  of 
substitutes  was  sufficient  to  permit  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  to  visit  other  schools  one  or  more  half  days.  A 
few  teachers  were  found  in  the  district  who  had  scarcely 

,  seen  another  school  than  their  own  in  a  dozen  years. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  this.  Every  teacher 
is  entitled  to  visit  other  schools  one  day  in  each  year,  and 
the  district  is  entitled  to  the  improved  service  that  is  sure 
to  accrue  from  such  visits.  New  and  valuable  ideas  are 
thus  rapidly  disseminated  and  the  teachers*  outlook  be- 
comes broader. 

6.  Pedagogical  Study.  There  are  now  certain  fountains 
of  information  on  the  science  and  art  of  education  to  which 
teachers  can  go  with  profit.  A  number  of  the  sub-districts 
are  supplied  with  copies  of  some  6f  the  best  books,  and 
several  Principals  have  undertaken  to  study  systematically 
some  standard  work  with  their  teachers,  and  the  result 
has  been  gratifying.  If,  in  addition  to  the  collection  of 
pedagogical  works  at  the  Welch  Training  School,  there 
could  be  a  library  of  this  kind  located  at  some  central 
point,  as,  for  example,  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
to  be  always  open  to  teachers  and  principals,  I  am  sure 
many  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

7.  General  Reading.  The  Free  Public  Library  and 
the  Young  Men's  Institute  are  rapidly  improving  their 
equipment,  and  so  are  becoming  more  efficient  as  educa- 
tional factors.  The  former  has  provided  a  special  plan 
whereby  teachers  can  draw  several  books  at  once  for 
school  use,  and  the  Librarian,  Mr.  W.  K.  Stetson,  invites 
teachers  to  suggest  the  names  of  books  that  are  needed  in 
the  schools.  He  also  kindly  ofiFers  to  assist  teachers  in 
finding  information  upon  such  topics  as  they  may  desire 
to  pursue. 
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The  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Peabody 
Museum  oflFer  special  opportunities  to  teachers  who  desire 
easily  to  interest  their  pupils  in  history  or  science.  Visits 
to  these  places  with  intelligent  explanation  are  most  stim- 
ulating and  helpful. 

These  are  some  of  the  means  available  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching  which,  next  to  good  health,  is  the  thing 
most  to  be  desired  in  our  schools. 


THE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  Principal  and  teachers  of  this  school  have  contended 
very  earnestly  to  overcome  the  difficulties  growing  out  of 
its  crowded  condition.  But  it  will  not  do  for  the  Board 
or  the  public  to  blind  their  eyes  to  the  great  waste  of 
energy  that  is  unavoidable  under  present  circumstances. 
There  cannot  be  that  expansion  and  rounding  out  of  results 
that  is  desired  ;  neither  can  the  school  machinery  run  with 
entire  smoothness  where  the  various  parts  are  in  too  close 
contact,  and  hence  are  in  constant  danger  of  being  thrown 
out  of  gear.  The  Principal  has  not  found  it  possible  to 
differentiate  the  several  departments  of  the  school,  or  to 
permit  any  large  freedom  to  the  heads  of  the  same.  This 
being  the  case  he  is  obliged  to  give  immediate  oversight 
to  every  teacher,  a  thing  next  to  impossible  in  so  large  a 
school.  For  the  district  to  expend  annually  upwards  of 
$22,000  for  High  School  instruction  and  not  to  furnish 
adequate  space  and  facilities  for  work,  must  be  conceded 
to  be  both  uneconomic  and  unwise.  This  matter  is  so 
well  understood  by  all  acquainted  with  our  High  School 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details. 

The  School  will  enter  upon  its  work  the  coming  year 
with  a  strong  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  Board  has  taken 
action  looking  to  improved  facilities  for  teaching  physics 
and  chemistry.  The  best  educational  results  cannot  be 
obtained  in  either  of  these  subjects  unless  the  laboratory 
method  is  pursued. 

Whenever  the  Board  is  ready  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  enlarging  the  accommodations,  several  questions  are 
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likely  to  arise  requiring  the  most  careful  consideration. 
I  desire  to  call  attention  briefly  to  two  of  these,  (i)  the 
importance  of  adding  a  department  of  manual  arts,  (2)  the 
need  of  physical  training. 

In  a  brief  paper  read  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
the  past  winter  some  special  reasons  were  given  why,  in 
an  industrial  center  like  New  Haven,  something  should  be 
done  in  the  schools  to  foster  mechanical  knowledge  and 
skill.  The  idea  was  heartily  endorsed  by  several  repre- 
sentative citizens  and  the  earnest  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  Board  of  Education  would  organize  a  department  of 
manual  arts  in  connection  with  the  High  School. 

To  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear  the  course  in  the 
Manual  Training  School  of  Philadelphia  is  given.  In  this 
course  one  hour  per  day  is  given  to  drawing,  two  hours 
to  shop-work,  and  three  hours  to  the  usual  academic 
studies.     There  are  five  parallel  lines  of  work,  as  follows : 

First — A  course  in  language  and  literature,  including 
the  structure  and  use  of  English,  Composition,  Literature, 
History,  Economics,  and  German. 

Second — A  course  in  Science  and  Applied  Mathematics, 
including  Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Eco- 
nomic Botany,  Mechanics,  Steam  and  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing, Mensuration,  Book-keeping  and  Surveying. 

Third — A  course  in  pure  Mathematics,  including  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Fourth — A  course  in  Free  Hand,  Mechanical  and  Archi- 
tectural Drawing,  Designing  and  Modeling. 

Fifth — A  course  of  tool  instruction,  including  joinery, 
pattern-making,  wood-turning,  wood-carving,  modeling, 
forging,  soldering,  brazing,  moulding  and  casting,  vice 
work,  and  mechanical  construction. 

Members  of  the  Board  who  visited  the  institution  the 
past  winter  were  impressed  with  the  educational  unity  of 
the  work.  In  every  clas».room,  whether  literature,  mathe- 
matics, science,  drawing,  or  some  other  manual  exercise 
upon  wood  or  iron  were  being  pursued,  there  was  a  mani- 
festation of  interest  and  earnest  thought.  The  young  men 
who  graduate  from  such  a  school  may  have  a  few  less 
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facts  at  command,  but  they  cannot  fail  to  be  better  fitted 
for  practical  life  than  those  who  come  from  the  ordinary 
High  School. 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
Boston,  has  repeatedly  urged  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school  in  that  city,  and  a  few  words  from  a  recent  address 
of  his  are  worth  quoting.  He  says :  "  More  and  more  are 
men  coming  to  see  that  liberal  culture  depends  not  so 
much  on  the  subject  matter  of  study,  as  on  the  method  of 
study  ;  not  so  much  on  the  kinds  of  knowledge  acquired, 
as  on  the  kind  of  man  the  process  of  acquisition  has  pro- 
duced. In  the  kingdom  of  educated  men  that  is  to  come 
the  ancient  orders  of  nobility  will  no  longer  hold  exclusive 
privileges.  The  distinctions  of  rank  will  turn  not  on  what 
men  know,  but  on  what  they  can  do ;  not  on  the  particular 
schools  they  have  been  through,  but  on  the  value  of  the 
service  they  are  prepared  to  render  mankind.  In  such  a 
kingdom  a  Bessemer  or  an  Edison  would  not  yield  prece- 
dence  to  a  Porson  or  a  Bentley.  The  liberally  educated 
order  would  include  all  men  whose  training  had  given 
them  free  command  of  their  faculties,  together  with  the 
ability  and  the  will  to  manifest  their  power  in  beneficent 
activity.  That  manual  training  is  an  educational  agency 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  developing  mental  power 
on  a  side  hitherto  neglected  by  the  schools  is  a  conviction 
that  is  steadily  gaining  ground." 

On  the  matter  of  physical  training,  also,  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said,  and  any  plan  for  the  re-organizing  of 
our  High  School  should  be  broad  enough  to  meet  this 
want.  Military  drill  for  boys  is  growing  in  favor  and  has 
recently  been  adopted  in  several  cities.  A  small  drill  hall 
would  be  necessary,  while  arms  and  instruction  could 
undoubtedly  be  provided  at  small  expense. 

To  furnish  physical  culture  for  girls  would  require  a 
small  hall  equipped  as  a  gymnasium  and  a  trained  in- 
structor. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  recite  the  well  known  arguments 
in  favor  of  making  education  to  include  bodily  training. 
Intellectual  and  moral  well-being,  as  well  as  physical 
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health,  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  systematic  physical  cul- 
ture now  given  in  the  best  schools  and  colleges.  Says  Mr. 
McAlister  of  Philadelphia  on  this  subject :  "  The  human 
body  is  the  noblest  structure,  the  highest  organism  in  the 
wide  domain  of  the  animate  world.  It  is  worth  while  to 
care  for  it,  to  train  it  into  strength  and  beauty  and  health 
for  these  reasons,  if  for  no  other.  A  sound  body,  capable 
of  rendering  willing  and  ready  service  to  the  mind,  is  a 
possession  worthy  of  any  man  or  woman.  Without  it 
there  are  many  achievements  which  are  utterly  beyond 
our  reach." 

In  our  own  Welch  Training  School  the  young  ladies  not 
only  perform  the  hard  work  required,  with  pleasure,  but 
grow  stronger  under  it  because  of  the  systematic  physical 
training  they  receive. 

My  main  object  in  emphasizing  the  need  of  industrial 
and  physical  training  at  this  time  is  that  the  Board  may 
have  fully  in  mind  all  the  factors  in  the  problem.  These 
features  could  not  well  be  added  unless  the  daily  session 
of  the  school  is  lengthened  and,  I  believe,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  number  and  length  of  sessions  needs  reconsider- 
ation. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  annual  gradu- 
ating exercises  which  occurred  on  April  25th,  1889. 

ORDER   OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Music — Our  Victorious  Banner— Julius  Benedict. 

2.  Oration-— \,2L.yt  and  Order.  John  Weston  Allen. 

3.  Essay— 'OXd.  Dutch  Customs  in  America.  Minnie  Louise  Tillou. 

4.  Music — How  Lovely  are  the  Messengers — Mendelssohn. 

5.  Essay — What  Shall  we  Read  ?  Harriet  Louisa  Krapp. 

6.  Essay — Independent  Women.  Gertrude  May  Craig. 

7.  Music— T\k^  Cuckoo  Sings  in  the  Poplar  Tree — G.  A.  McFarren. 

8.  Essay — Immigration  and  its  Dangers.  Emma  Electa  Robinson. 

9.  Essay — Culture.  May  Louise  Blackman. 

10.  Music — All  Mortals  Here — Gounod.    Solo.  Mary  Julia  Turner. 

11.  Oration — Human  Littleness  and  Human  Greatness. 

Ralph  Delehay  Paine. 

12.  Essay — Woman's  Work  in  the  20th  Century. 

Jane  Gertrude  Dillon. 

13.  Music — Cradle  Song — Henry  Smart. 

14.  Essay— Y ox  Populi.  Etta  May  Hadley. 
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15.  OroHoM^The  Value  of  Work.    With  the  Valedictory  Addresses. 

WiLLiAN  Lyman  Couch. 

16.  Music — Gloria — Latin  Version — Mozart.    Solos.        Class  Quartette. 

17.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

18.  Music. — Class  Song:  "The  Parting  Hour" — Jepson. 
Quartette:  Sadie  Graves  Bright,  Etta  May  Hadley,  Bdward  Cleve  Wooditock, 

Watson  StUea  Woodruff. 

19.  ^iKjir— Parting  Hymn — Haydn. 

The  audience  are  inrlted  to  join  in  the  singing. 

Ere  the  parting  word  is  spoken, 

Many  tender  ties  to  break, 
Heavenly  Father,  grant  thy  blessing. 

For  thy  love  and  mercy's  sake. 
Then  when  all  life's  toil  is  ended, 

Severed  every  earthly  tie, 
May  we  meet,  once  more  united. 

Never  more  to  say  Good-bye. 
Pianist :  Harry  Benjamin  Jeoson,  89. 


Harribtte  E.  Bates. 
Florence  L  Beardsley 
Mary  C.  Bishop. 
Jennie  Y.  Blackman. 
Mary  L.  Blackman. 
Margaret  E.  Boland. 
Jennie  R.  Boyce. 
Saidbe  G.  Bright. 
Bertha  DeF.  Brush. 
Bessie  M.  Cain. 
Emma  D.  Clark. 
Josephine  T.  Costello. 
Mary  A.  Costello. 
Ora  Belle  Cox. 
Gertrude  M.  Craig. 
Harriet  A.  Davis. 
Olive  S.  Day. 
Jane  G.  Dillon. 
AucB  M.  Finch. 
Mary  E.  Flynn. 
Susie  S.  Fowler. 
Etta  M.  Hadley. 
Alice  N.  Heath. 
Grace  E.  Kelsey. 
Barbara  A.  Kenney. 


Senior  Class^  i88g, 

Kate  E.  Killoy. 
Harriet  L.  Krapp. 
Eva  a.  Lee. 
Rachel  Linde. 
Flora  M.  Lock  wood. 
Annie  H.  McLauchun. 
Bertha  C.  Merwin. 
Virginia  P.  Mix. 
Anna  E.  Morris. 
Jessie  A.  Moulthrop. 
Mary  J.  Murphy. 
Martha  A.  Northrop. 
Marion  L.  Preston. 
Emma  E.  Robinson. 
Theresa  A.  Rohan. 
Clara  B.  Rudd. 
LoTTTiE  W.  Sloan, 
Edna  M.  Smith. 
Margaret  E.  Smith. 
Mary  E.  Smith. 
Jessie  A.  Snider. 
Minnie  A.  Tillou, 
Mary  J.  Turner. 
Annie  F.  Wangner, 
Amy  G.  Whitmore. 
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John  W.  Allen. 
John  W.  Avery. 
Henry  D.  Bradley. 
Arthur  E.  Booth. 
Charles  T.  Cannon. 
L^RoY  Clark. 
NoYES  D.  Clark. 
William  L.  Couch. 
Frederic  J.  Easterbrook. 
Simon  P.  Goodhart. 
William  H.  Hackett. 
Harry  B.  Jepson. 
Walter  P.  Judson. 
Francis  McKiernan. 
James  P.  Linahan. 
Emanuel  Lyons. 
Alan  R.  McFarland. 


Charles  W.  Mbrrels. 
John  W.  Merriman. 
James  A.  Mitchell. 
Alfred  G.  Nadler. 
Ralph  D.  Paine. 
James  P.  Reynolds. 
Benjamin  F.  Rowij^nd. 
Joseph  C.  Segar. 
Harry  H.  Shepard. 
Thomas  C.  B.  Snell. 
George  P.  Starkweather. 
George  F.  Stickney. 
Edward  O.  Sutton. 
Amasa  Trowbridge. 
Watson  S.  Woodruff. 
Edward  C.  Woodstock. 
Pierre  J.  Wurts.  (84) 


Ten  Highest  Ranks  in  Scholarship  for  Four  Years, 


George  P.  Starkweather. 
NoYES  D.  Clark. 
William  L.  Couch. 
Gertrude  M.  Craig. 
Lottie  W.  Sloan. 
Valedictorian^ 


Jennie  R.  Boyce. 
Jennie  Y.  Blackman. 
May  L.  Blackman. 
Annie  H.  McLauchlan. 
Bertha  DeF.  Brush. 
William  L.  Couch. 


(10) 


Commercial  Class.    ( Two  Years*  Course, J 


Annie  A.  Erbeth. 
Georgiana  Johnson. 
Jennie  A.  Moran. 

Nelson  S.  Blake. 
William  C.  Converse. 
Timothy  F.  Doherty. 
George  A.  Eld  ridge. 
William  M.  Flannery. 
Frank  H.  Gates. 
Ross  F.  Gates. 


Thomas  C.  Hadden. 
George  A.  Hart. 
Henry  B.  H.  Hurd. 
Richard  W.  Keast. 
Augustus  M.  LeBrun. 
John  E.  Mulvey. 
Ralph  H.  Pardee. 
Henry  B.  Perrigo. 
John  J.  Shanley. 
William  L.  Welch. 


(20) 
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The  exercises  gave  evidence  of  careful  preparation  and 
were  highly  satisfactory. 

All  who  listened  to  the  thoughtful  and  manly  address  of 
William  L,  Couch,  the  valedictorian  of  the  class,  will  be 
pained  to  hear  of  his  sudden  death  on  August  loth. 

By  vote  of  the  Board  the  standard  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  High  School  was  fixed  at  sixty  per  cent,  instead 
of  fifty.  The  number  of  candidates  examined  was  167, 
the  number  admitted,  with  and  without  examination,  232. 
The  testimony  of  the  principal  and  teachers  is  to  the  eflFect 
that  the  class  is  an  exceptionally  strong  and  promising  one. 
At  the  close  of  the  summer  term  seventeen  young  men 
successfully  passed  the  examinations  for  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  and  eleven  for  the  Academical  depart- 
ment of  Yale  University,  making  twenty-eight  in  all. 

Obligations  are  due  to  Mr.  Carl  A.  Lewis,  classical 
instructor  in  the  High  School,  for  the  following  record  of 
Prizes  and  Honors  taken  in  Yale  University  during  the 
past  year  by  graduates  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School : 

Prizes. 

Silliman  Fellowship — ^John  Whitmore. 

Douglas  Fellowship — Irving  Fisher. 

Lamed  Scholarship — Edmund  D.  Scott. 

Foote  Scholarship — William  A.  McQuaid. 

Lucius  F.  Robinson  Latin  Prize — Edmund  D.  Scott. 

Betts  Prize— Orland  S.  Isbell. 

Mathematical  Prize  (class  of  1891) — Hippolyte  W.  Gruener. 

Berkeley  Premium — Wm.  L.  Kitchel. 

Mechanical  Engineering — Frank  A.  Busse. 

Mathematics  of  the  Junior  year — Frank  R.  Rich. 

All  studies  of  the  Freshman  year — Noyes  D.  Clark,  Geo.  P.  Starkweather. 

Chemistry — Arthur  E.  Booth,  Geo.  P.  Starkweather. 

Physics — Noyes  D.  Clark. 

Mathematics — Noyes  D.  Clark,  Geo.  P.  Starkweather. 

German — Edward  O.  Sutton. 

Honors, 

Valedictory  for  1889— Wm.  A.  McQuaid. 

Philosophical  Oration — Edmund  D.  Scott. 

Second  Disputes — Dwight  W.  Bissell,  Wm.  C.  DeF.  Dickinson. 

Sheffield  Commencement  Speakers — Wm.  B.  Newberry,  Frank  A.  Busse. 

Law  School  Honors  (Junior  class)— Orland  S.  Isbell. 
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Hugh  Chamberlain  Prize,  for  best  examination  in   Greek,  at   entrance, 
class  of  '92— William  L.  Kitchell. 
Belknap  Natural  History  Prize — ^Wra.  B.  Newberry. 
German — Alexander  W.  Evans. 
All  Studies  of  Freshman  year— Edward  O.  Sutton. 
Physics — Geo.  P.  Starkweather. 

Our  High  School  may  well  be  proud  of  this  record — 15 
prizes  and  12  honors — a  record  no  other  High  School  in 
the  country  has  equalled.  For  the  third  successive  year 
the  Valedictorian  of  Yale  has  been  an  H.  H.  S.  student. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  held 
April  24th,  a  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Philip 
Pond,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts  : 

The  year  has  broujrht  about  another  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils,  so 
that  now  the  walls  of  the  old  building  are  fairly  forced  outward  by  the 
numbers  within  and  the  demand  for  increased  accommodations  is  greater 
than  ever.  The  catalogue  for  1889  shows  678  pupils  as  against  626  the  year 
before,  an  increase  of  52,  and  22  regular  teachers  as  against  20  in  '88,  an 
increase  of  2.  The  graduating  class  numbers  84  in  the  regular  4  years 
course  and  20  in  the  commercial,  making  a  total  of  104  who  will  this  year 
receive  diplomas.  This  is,  of  course,  the  largest  class  ever  graduated.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  classical  department  has  increased  largely  and  is  in 
better  condition  than  ever.  The  junior  classical  department  is  large,  while 
the  3d  class  boasts  of  over  30  who  are  taking  that  course.  It  is  also  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  the  number  of  boys  who  enter  the  High  School  is  steadily 
increasing  and  the  school  can  no  longer  be  called,  as  some  have  been  wont 
to  call  it  in  the  past,  a  girl's  school.  In  the  class  that  entered  last  spring 
there  were  more  boys  than  girls,  128  boys  to  122  girls.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  boys  has  rendered  necessary  the  employment  of  more  male 
teachers  and  there  are  now  7  such  in  the  school. 

Both  the  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  of  this  building,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintendent,  have  been  taken  for  recita- 
tion purposes  and  the  Board  has  been  forced  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere. 
One  of  these  rooms  will  be  fitted  up  as  a  school  room  during  the  present 
month.  The  rooms  that  have  been  provided  by  the  temporary  partitions 
erected  in  this  hall  are  a  great  hindrance  to  elocutionary  work — one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  school  course.  It  would  be  well  if  it  were 
not  up  so  high,  even  for  that  purpose,  but  it  may  be  used  for  that,  and  as  the 
school  needs  such  an  assembly  room  should  be  preserved  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  intended. 

Portraits  of  Mr.  Curtis  and  of  Mr.  Parish  adorn  these  walls,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable  that  the  portrait  of  the  other  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  Kinne» 
also  be  preserved  here.  I  understand  that  some  $17.00  have  been  con- 
tributed toward  this  object.  There  are  many  of  the  alumni  who  would  be 
glad  to  increase  this  amount  and  they  may  do  so  by  sending  their  contribu- 
tion to  Mr.  Whitmore. 
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A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  the  principal  of  this  school,  have  visited  within  a  few  months 
several  of  the  larger  eastern  cities  with  a  view  to  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion as  might  be  gathered  relative  to  the  conduct  of  school  work,  methods 
of  teaching,  improvements  in  buildings,  etc.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  and  that  we  may  look  for  progress  from  the  new  ideas  that 
the  committee  gained. 

New  Haven  has  had,  in  the  past,  what  she  wanted.  She  wants  now  a  new 
high  school,  and  if  she  will  only  go  at  the  matter  in  a  way  that  means  busi- 
ness, she  will  have  one.  We  have  got  one  new  poor  house,  a  great  deal 
larger  and  finer  than  we  need,  it  is  true,  and  yet  the  future  will  in  all  proba- 
bility prove  the  wisdom  of  the  act.  Now  that  we  have  our  paupers  com- 
modiously  and  handsomely  housed,  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  bring  credit  and 
praise  to  the  city  by  supplying  the  wants  of  the  young,  by  providing  our 
boys  and  girls  a  place  where  we  may  cultivate  their  minds,  their  industry 
and  skill,  and  where  we  may  instil  into  them  such  a  measure  of  prudence, 
forethought  and  wisdom,  that  the  need  of  a  poor-house  may  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  the  new  and  handsome  home  for  the  unfortunate  on  the 
side  of  West  Rock  need  no  addition  or  enlargement  for  all  time  to  come, 
while  the  city  continues  for  ages  its  rapid  and  healthy  growth. 

In  the  matter  of  piling  up  a  municipal  debt  we  should  go  slow.  But  we 
can  invest  in  a  new  high  school  without  any  very  alarming  increase  in  the 
debt.    And  the  investment  would  be  a  paying  one. 

Such  a  building  could  furnish  the  accommodations  that  are  so  woefully 
lacking  here.  Especially  is  this  true  with  reference  to  laboratory  work. 
Physical  culture,  also,  should  receive  more  attention  than  at  present.  The 
introduction  into  the  school,  even  as  at  present  constituted,  of  a  system  of 
drilling,  would  produce  good  results.  At  the  Boston  High  School  an  ofiBcer 
in  the  regular  army  is  stationed  as  drill  master  for  the  boys,  and  the  drill,  I 
believe,  is  compulsory.    Such  a  system  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

In  the  matter  of  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  school 
I  find  that  I  must  take  a  view  at  variance  with  that  expressed  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Instead  of  doing  away  with  the  system  of  examina- 
tions and  admitting  all  on  the  recommendations  of  the  principals  of  the 
several  schools,  I  would  return  altogether  to  the  old  system  of  examinations. 

But  the  question  of  fitness  for  promotion  to  the  High  School  should  not 
depend  on  the  examination  alone  but  .on  it  and  the  work  in  the  grammar 
schools  taken  together.  The  change  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  High 
School  is  an  important  one  in  the  pupil's  school  life,  and  I  can  see  no  harm 
in  emphasizing  its  importance  by  an  examination,  whereas  the  pupil  may 
derive  no  small  amount  of  good  from  the  test.  We  are  continually  meet- 
ing in  life  examinations  or  tests  in  some  form  or  other,  and  although  in  my 
school  and  college  career  I  have  never  looked  forward  to  the  oft  recurring 
examinations  with  pleasure,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  they  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  me.  Without  the  examination,  too,  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
teacher,  failings  to  which  all  of  us  are  liable,  are  apt  to  play  too  important  a  ' 
parL 

The  establishment  of  an  industrial  department  in  connection  with  the 
High  School  is  a  proposition  worthy  the  most   careful   attention   of   the 
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authorities.  In  such  a  depanment  might  be  taught  the  eiemeatacy  princi- 
ples of  mechanical  work,  say,  in  wood  and  iron  working,  turning,  tinning 
and  designing.  To  these  should  be  added  a  thorough  English  education, 
including  the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry,  on  both  their  practical  and 
theoretical  sides,  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  dynamics,  a  thorough 
course  in  English  literature,  in  American  and  English  history,  etc. 

New  Haven  is  conservative  in  adopting  the  new  and  that  may  be  well. 
But  consider  for  a  moment  where  we  stand.  New  England  must  improve 
her  manufactures,  thereby  retaining  and  enlarging  that  branch  of  industry 
or  return  to  dairy  farming.  New  England  cities  must  be  manufacturing 
cities  or  else  decay.  This  is  true  of  New  Haven  with  the  others.  The  West 
and  South  are  engaging  largely  in  manufactures.  The  manufacturing 
supremacy  of  the  world  is  with  England.  Our  finest  goods  are  mostly 
imported,  and  why?  Because  we  must  compete  with  pauper  labor?  No. 
It  is  the  skilled  labor  of  Europe  with  which  we  must  compete.  To  meet 
this  we  must  acquire  a  like  or  greater  skill  ourselves.  Interest  our  boys  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  guide  them  into  the  channels  of  industry,  educate 
them  well,  produce  minds  fitted  to  plan,  to  direct,  to  execute,  and  the 
product  of  the  years  will  be  the  introduction  of  such  skill  into  our  me- 
chanics that  the  manufactures  of  the  country  shall  need  no  further  protec- 
tion. Cheap  goods  we  can  make ;  it  is  in  the  finer  manufactures  that  we 
must  advance.  Show  me  a  man,  well  educated,  skilled  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  proud  of  his  labor,  contented  and  happy  in  his  home,  sure  of  his 
ability  to  labor  and  acquire  a  competency  for  his  declining  years  ;  and  I  will 
show  you  a  good  citizen,  the  very  best  that  can  be  found,  the  bulwark  of  the 
nation. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Gratifying  progress  has  been  made  in  this  department. 
The  work  in  several  school  rooms  of  the  Welch  District 
has  improved  both  in  respect  to  its  spirit  and  quality. 
The  order  is  excellent  without  the  exercise  of  force  or 
repression.  The  observing  and  thinking  powers  of  the 
pupils  are  in  constant  exercise. 

Teachers  from  near  and  from  far  find  both  pleasure  and 
profit  in  visiting  these  school  rooms.  Those  who  come 
send  others  and  so  the  number  of  strangers  has  constantly 
increased. 

It  is  mutually  desirable  to  have  the  High  and  Training 
Schools  brought  into  as  close  relations  as  possible.  The 
general  spirit  and  purpose  should  be  the  same  in  all  our 
schools  in  order  to  secure  the  most  wholesome  results  in 
mind  and  character.  The  students  of  the  Training  School 
become  the  teachers  of  those  who  are  fitting  for  the  High 
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School,  while  the  graduates  of  the  High  School  pass 
directly  to  the  Training  Schools.  It  is  apparent  that  some 
kind  of  conference  between  the  teachers  of  the  High  and 
Training  Schools  is  desirable  as  their  interests  are  so 
vitally  connected. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  McAndrew  of  the  High  School  gave  one 
lesson  per  week  in  Psychology  at  the  Welch  School  dur- 
ing  a  greater  part  of  the  year. 

When  the  Welch  School  was  organized  some  six  years 
ago  on  its  present  plan  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what 
its  future  place  would  be  in  the  economy  of  our  school 
system.  It  is  evident  now  that  the  scope  of  the  training 
work  must  be  made  a  little  broader  than  was  then  con- 
templated. Having  adopted  substantially  the  policy  that 
none  but  training  teachers  may  be  employed,  and  I  may 
add  here  that  the  principal  of  the  High  School,  Mr. 
Whitmore,  agreed  with  me  that  hereafter  appointments  to 
the  High  School  should  be  of  this  kind,  it  will  not  do  to 
give  a  training  that  is  inferior  to  that  provided  at  the 
State  Normal  Schools.  If  the  question  of  expense  is  to 
be  considered,  should  not  the  Board  ask  the  State  to  make 
an  appropriation  of  say  five  or  eight  thousand  dollars 
annually  for  normal  training  in  this  city,  with  the  under- 
standing that  graduates  of  High  Schools  in  this  portion  of 
the  State  would  be  eligible  to  this  school.  A  second 
Normal  School  has  been  established  at  Willimantic,  but 
that  will  be  of  little  advantage  to  New  Haven  and  Fair- 
field Counties.  In  both  the  New  Britain  and  Willimantic 
schools  a  large  amount  of  academic  work  must  be  done. 
The  New  Haven  school  should  confine  itself  to  training  in 
the  theory  and  art  of  teaching.  New  Haven  is  said  to 
pay  into  the  State  treasury  one-sixth  of  the  money  raised 
by  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools  and  to  receive  back 
for  her  own  uses  a  sum  much  less  than  that.  Is  not  this 
city  therefore  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  normal  training  ? 

This  suggestion  will  seem  more  pertinent  if  attention  is 
called  to  the  most  important  deficiency  in  our  training. 
It  is  comprised  in  what  is  generally  included  under  the 
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head  of  Natural  Science.  As  long  as  the  subject  matter 
of  teaching  is  to  a  large  extent  the  world  around  us,  and 
the  facts  and  forces  of  nature,  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  in  every  grade  from  the  Kindergarten,  through 
the  High  School  lessons  in  science  must  be  given.  These 
lessons  must  be  attended  by  actual  observation  and  expe- 
rience. Geography  is  nothing  unless  the  pupil  can  inter- 
pret facts  in  light  of  an  elementary  knowledge  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  Moreover,  plant  and  animal  life,  rocks 
and  minerals,  furnish  material  for  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing of  the  first  order.  Now,  unless  elementary  science 
has  a  distinct  place  in  our  Training  School  we  cannot 
expect  to  accomplish  much  on  this  field  of  study  in  other 
schools. 

This  instruction,  unlike  that  in  the  High  School,  should 
be  elementary  throughout.  It  should  emphasize  the 
method  of  presentation  and  the  importance  of  accurate 
conclusions,  and  hence  should  be  almost  entirely  objective. 
Could  the  State  be  induced  to  make  an  appropriation 
sufficient  to  erect  a  building  half  as  large  as  the  present 
Welch  School,  ample  facilities  could  be  provided  and  a 
class  of  one  hundred  could  be  trained  annually  which  is  as 
many  as  both  Normal  Schools  will  graduate  for  some 
years  to  come.  This  matter  is  respectfully  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Board.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  even 
with  present  facilities  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make 
science  lessons  a  living  issue  in  all  our  schools. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  instruction  given  at  the 
Welch  School  it  is  desirable  to  have  short  courses  of  lec- 
tures on  certain  topics  by  other  than  the  regular  teachers. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Morrill,  Principal  of  State  Normal 
School  at  Willimantic,  has  consented  to  give  six  lectures 
on  Psychology  as  related  to  teaching.  It  is  also  desirable 
that  a  course  be  given  by  some  one  of  our  eminent  phy- 
sicians on  the  Laws  of  Health.  These  lectures  can  be 
delivered  at  such  an  hour  that  teachers  from  other  schools 
may  attend  if  they  desire.  The  training  class  are  expected 
to  attend  all  general  lectures  before  the  teachers. 

Since  the  course  in  the  Training  School  is  only  one  year 
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it  has  been  the  practice  to  have  the  instructors  in  said 
school  visit  the  graduates  once  or  twice  in  the  schools  to 
which  they  are  appointed.  They  are  able  to  make  help. 
ful  suggestions  and  at  the  same  time  see  in  truer  perspec- 
tive the  results  of  their  own  labors. 

Another  measure  for  improving  the  work  of  the  grad- 
uates has  long  been  contemplated.  It  is  to  organize  a 
post  graduate  class  of  all  who  have  been  graduated  not 
naore  than  two  years  and  to  hold  monthly  meetings  for 
study  and  discussion.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  inau- 
gurate such  a  movement  the  coming  year. 

Following  is  a  report  on  the  Welch  Training  School  by 
Miss  Virginia  Fogle,  Principal : 

"  Now  that  the  Training  School  is  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, the  work  presents  such  changes  only  as  are  incident 
to  its  growth. 

Thirty-two  young  ladies  entered  the  Training  Class  in 
September,  twenty-four  of  whom  were  graduated  in  June. 
In  order  to  form  a  closer  union  between  the  practice 
schools  and  the  training  department,  Miss  Phelps  of  the 
Cedar  street  School,  and  Miss  Reynolds,  Miss  Nash  and 
Miss  Snow,  of  the  Welch  School,  assisted  in  the  instruction 
and  criticism  of  the  Training  Class. 

In  February,  the  beginning  of  the  practice  term,  the 
class  was  divided  into  three  groups,  one  being  assigned  to 
each  building  in  the  Welch  District.  Miss  Howes  super- 
vised the  group  at  the  Welch  School,  Miss  Webster  the 
group  which  practiced  at  the  Rosette  and  afterward  at 
the  Hallock  School,  and  Miss  Phelps  the  group  at  the 
Cedar  street  School.  During  this  term  the  class  met  at 
the  Welch  School  every  day,  at  3  o'clock,  for  recitation  or 
criticism.  In  May  there  was  a  re-assignment  of  practice 
teachers  to  the  end  that  each  young  lady,  by  coming  under 
the  influence  of  the  several  critic  teachers,  and  in  contact 
with  different  classes  of  children,  might  develop  whatever 
teaching  qualities  she  possessed. 

It  was  with  some  hesitation  that  the  practice  department 
was  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Welch  School,  both 
because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  permanent  teachers  to 
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have  their  territory  thus  invaded,  and  because  of  the  in- 
creased difficulty  of  supervision.  In  arranging  for  the 
practice  work  there  are  four  parties  to  be  considered :  the 
children,  the  teachers,  the  training  class,  and  the  super- 
visors. ,To  plan  the  work  of  one  building  so  that  no  one 
of  these  should  suffer  had  proved  so  difficult  a  problem 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make  similar  provision  for 
three  buildings.  The  success  of  the  experiment  is  a  source 
of  much  gratification. 

A  young  lady  from  Colorado  and  two  men  from  Yale 
University  were  admitted  to  the  practice  department  dur- 
ing the  year.  Applications  for  such  a  privilege  are  not 
infrequent,  and  usually  come  from  teachers  out  of  the 
State.  Although  such  applicants  are  not  candidates  for 
certificates,  if  admitted,  they  must,  for  the  sake  of  the 
school,  be  accorded  as  much  attention  as  is  given  to  the 
regular  pupils. 

The  spirit  of  the  Training  Class  is  commendable.  Earn- 
est, enthusiastic,  conscientious  work  is  the  rule.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  graduates  of  last  year  are  willing  to 
teach  without 'salary  rather  than  to  lose  through  idleness 
and  inactivity  what  the  training  has  conferred. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  certain  graduates  of 
the  High  School  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of  teaching 
by  thoroughly  teaching  them  how  their  work  should  be 
done;  that  is,  by  giving  them  an  ideal.  The  power  to 
readily  meet  emergencies,  to  grapple  with  new  and  un- 
favorable conditions,  to  attain  the  best  results  with  the 
most  limited  appliances,  in  short,  the  power  of  constant 
adaptation  which  is  partly  innate  and  largely  the  result  of 
experience,  is  not  guaranteed  by  the  diploma.  When 
young  women  leave  the  Training  School,  they  have  only 
begun  to  realize  the  extent  of  their  responsibility  in  assum- 
ing the  direction  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  condi- 
tion of  children.  They  are  in  the  position  of  persons  whose 
minds  have  been  opened  to  a  new  truth,  and  it  remains  for 
those  under  whose  supervision  their  work  is  continued  to 
see  that  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  this  truth. 

What  the  future  of  the  school  will  be  depends  upon  the 
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provisions  that  are  made  for  its  development.  Be^nning 
with  one  instructor,  a  class  of  sixteen,  and  a  practice  de- 
partment of  six  rooms,  it  now  numbers  nine  instructors, 
four  regular  and  five  special,  classes  averaging  thirty 
members,  and  a  practice  department  of  twenty-five  rooms. 
The  room  in  which  the  Training  Class  assembles  will  not 
accommodate  more  than  thirty-five  pupils;  moreover  it 
will  soon  be  needed  for  the  practice  school.  The  hall 
which  serves  as  a  recitation  room  for  No.  12,  as  a  store 
room  for  supplies,  as  a  reading  room  and  gymnasium  for 
the  Training  Class,  has  floor  space  for  but  thirty  in  Calis- 
thenics. As  has  already  been  stated,  the  class  long  ago 
outgrew  the  accommodations  of.  the  building  as  to  practice 
room.  In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  would  seem  that  the 
time  has  come  to  limit  the  number  entering  the  Training 
Class,  or  to  increase  the  appliances  for  carrying  on  the 
work. 

Of  the  146  graduates  of  the  Training  School  1 12,  or  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  by  the 
district,  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven. 
Of  these— 

2  are  in  No.  12  rooms. 

2      "      No.  I 

I  is  in  the  High  School. 

I  is  Special  Instructor  in  Sewing. 

I  "  "  Primary  Drawing. 

Two  graduates  have  been  called  to  responsible  positions 
in  State  Normal  Schools. 

Its  broader  scope  and  purpose,  and  its  influence  in  shap- 
ing the  teaching  in  the  other  schools,  constitute  such  a 
difference  between  the  Training  School  and  those  schools 
as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  special  rules  for  its  conduct, 
or  such  a  modification  of  the  present  rules  as  will  meet  its 
larger  needs.  Such  a  change  is  particularly  desirable  in 
the  matter  of  salaries.  An  important  element  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  is  observation  of  the  teaching  of  others.  It 
is  obvious  that  while  an  ideal  is  being  formed,  only  the 
best  work  should  be  observed,  and  none  but  the  best 
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teachers  can  furnish  such  work.  The  permanent  teachers 
in  the  practice  school  should  be  able,  not  only  to  furnish 
models  of  teaching,  but  also  to  direct  the  work  of  pupil 
teachers.  Teachers  capable  of  doing  this  must  have  an 
incentive  other  than  the  empty  honor.  No  one  willingly 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  supervision  or  the  strain  of 
being,  as  it  were,  always  on  exhibition  for  the  salary 
she  would  receive  in  a  position  requiring  much  less  at  her 
hands.  1  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  salaries  of 
such  teachers  be  gauged,  not  by  the  time  they  have  been 
teaching,  nor  by  the  grade  in  which  they  teach,  but  by 
their  power  to  assist  in  the  training  work. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  length  of  the 
course  at  the  Training  School.  Besides  Psychology,  His- 
tory of  Education,  and  School  Management,  the  course  of 
study  includes  special  methods  in  all  subjects  prescribed 
for  the  Grammar  School,  with  practice  in  the  same.  No 
doubt  the  requirement  that  candidates  for  the  Training 
School  must  have  a  High  School  education  or  its  equiva- 
lent, was  based  upon  the  idea  that  such  an  education  con- 
fers a  teaching  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  and  a 
good  command  of  the  English  language.  Unfortunately, 
facts  dp  not  warrant  such  an  assumption.  Very  few  who 
apply  for  admission  are  ready  to  enter  at  once  upon  a 
strictly  professional  training,  and,  as  a  consequence,  aca- 
demic work  must  be  added  to  the  prescribed  course.  It 
is  apparent  that  some  provision  must  be  made  to  meet  this 
deficiency  in  the  elementary  instruction  of  candidates. 
Several  courses  are  possible.  If  the  time  for  training 
cannot  be  extended,  the  standard  for  admission  may  be 
raised  or  the  standard  for  graduation  lowered. 

Not  all  who  are  ready  for  the  professional  course  can 
qualify  as  teachers,  since  scholarship  is  not  the  only  requi- 
site. As  soon  as  pupils  show  a  decided  unfitness  they  are 
advised  to  withdraw  from  the  class.  Such  advice  is  given 
only  after  the  most  careful  consideration.  Sometimes  a 
decision  cannot  be  arrived  at  until  late  in  the  year,  and  the 
seeming  injustice  of  the  delay  is  the  result  of  a  desire  to 
be  strictly  just. 
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Even  those  who  graduate  exhibit  marked  plegrees  of 
power.  The  class  usually  divides  itself  into  three  groups, 
Excellent,  Good,  Fair,  and  it  seems  but  right  that  such  dif- 
ferences should  be  recognized.  This  might  be  done  by 
issuing  graded  certificates.  By  the  present  arrangement 
the  diplomas  are  of  equal  value,  and  while  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  order  of  appointment  to  the  city  schools  is 
determined  by  rank,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  graduates  will  seek  situations 
outside  of  the  city  rather  than  wait  for  an  appointment, 
and  their  work  will  affect  the  reputation  of  the  school." 

The  graduating  exercises  were  held  June  14th  at  the 
Welch  School  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Virginia  Fogle, 
the  principal.  The  exercises  in  the  class  rooms  were  of  a 
high  order. 

The  following  essays  were  read :  Criticism,  Miss  Edith 
L.  Robinson ;  The  Kindergarten  as  a  Preparation  for  the 
Primary  School,  Miss  Luthera  A.  Mansfield.  Selected 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Moral  Training  were  recited 
by  the  class.  Selections  of  music  were  rendered  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Jepson. 

Following  these  exercises  brief  addresses  were  made  by 
Hon.  J.  D.  Plunkett,  Dr.  John  E.  Todd,  Charles  E.  Graves, 
Esq.,  Major  H.  H.  Strong,  Mr.  A.  P.  Wilder,  Mr.  James 
T.  Moran,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

At  the  meeting  of  teachers  held  in  High  School  Hall 

in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Morrill,  gave  a  scholarly 

and  stimulating  address  upon  "  The  Machinery  of  Mind." 

The  Training  class  for  the  coming  year  will   number 

upwards  of  forty-five. 


Class  of  1888, 


Fanny  E.  Camp, 
Elizabeth  L.  Campbell, 
M.  Edith  Wooster, 
Annie  M.  Maltby, 
Adeline  S.  Johnson, 

LylA   M.   ScR ANTON, 

LiLLIE  M.  Chillingworth, 


275  Portsea. 
126  Day. 
96  S.  Front. 
157  Dixwell  av. 
238  Blatchley  av. 
167  Bradley. 
47  Stanley. 
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Edith  L.  Robinson, 
Jessie  R.  Van  Deusen, 
L.  Adblla  Finney, 
Annie  E.  Clark,    . 
Mary  J.  Barry,     . 
Ella  J.  O'Meara,  . 
Emma  McDonald,  . 
Sarah  J.  Flanagan, 
Josephine  A.  Sheehan, 
Mary  G.  Warner, 
Kitty  R.  Simmons, 
Mary  D.  Mason,    . 
Sarah  C.  White,  . 
Jessie  W.  W.  Smith, 
Maggie  G.  Duggan, 
Nellie  G.  Mears, 
Carrie  I.  Beard,   . 
Luthera  a.  Mansfield, 
Mary  Sawyer, 
Alice  G.  Spear. 
M.  Grace  Beecher. 


255  Ferry. 
85  Admiral. 
260  Martin. 
14  Jefferson. 
109  Ashmun. 
294  Portsea. 
156  Grand  av. 
47  Laurel. 
188  Ferry. 
44  Clark. 
II 25  Chapel. 
93  Cedar. 
73  Water. 
47  Lombard. 
106  Congress  av. 
67  Clinton  av. 
298  Howard  av. 
420  Chapel. 
131  Spring. 


MUSIC. 

Mr.  Jepson,  the  instructor  in  vocal  music,  read  a  report 
to  the  Board  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  which  made 
a  favorable  showing  of  results  attained  in  "  sight  singing.*' 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  to  that  report  the  statement 
that  the  introduction,  now  accomplished,  of  Jepson's  new 
Music  Readers,  will  add  fresh  interest  and  zest  to  the 
teaching  of  this  subject.  The  new  books  combine  the  best 
features  of  the  old  series  with  others  that  are  newer,  and 
contain  considerable  fresh  music. 

The  time  is  coming,  if  it  has  not  already  arrived,  when 
the  present  instructor  should  be  relieved  of  work  in  all 
but  the  ten  Grammar  Schools  and  the  High  School. 
With  deliberate  care  and  oversight  the  singing  in  the 
upper  grades  may  be  of  a  high  order.  I  do  not  mean 
high  in  respect  to  difficulty  of  the  selections,  but  rather, 
as  regards  quality  of  tone   and  expression   of  thought. 
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To  simply  read  the  notes  and  keep  time  will  do  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  but  something  far  better  is  de- 
manded in  the  higher  classes.  Voice  and  taste  are  best 
cultivated  by  the  use  of  simple,  attractive  music,  and 
such  music  can  be  rendered  by  children  so  as  to  compel 
the  admiration  of  those  who  listen,  even  though  they  be 
musical  critics.  But  for  such  training  a  professional 
teacher  is  required.  Some  of  our  regular  teachers  are  in 
no  sense  musicians.  They  have  no  ideals  to  guide  them 
in  their  attempts  to  give  musical  culture  to  others.  Sup- 
posing a  class  to  be  taught  to  sing  in  correct  time  and 
expression  once  in  the  month,  if  it  is  taught  incorrectly 
the  remaining  nineteen  days  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
culture.  On  the  contrary,  much  harm  is  done,  as  many 
voices  are  fatally  injured. 

To  put  the  matter  in  tangible  form  I  would  advise  that 
Mr.  Jepson  divide  his  time  between  grades  VI,  VII  and 
VIII,  and  the  High  School,  and  that,  between  his  visits 
the  pupils  rehearse  only  what  has  been  practiced  under 
the  instructor. 

The  work  in  the  lower  grades  can  be  provided  for  in 
one  of  two  ways;  either  by  having  a  graduate  of  the 
Training  School  visit  the  various  rooms,  giving  special 
attention  to  those  where  the  regular  teachers  are  not 
musicians,  or  by  having  some  specially  gifted  teacher  in 
each  sub-district  spend  one  day  per  week  in  teaching 
music,  her  place  being  filled  at  such  times  by  a  substitute. 

Either  plan  would  entail  little  expense  and  would  per- 
mit that  most  desirable  of  all  things  in  an  educational  sys- 
tem, the  blossoming  forth  of  special  talents.  The  indi- 
vidual teachers  throughout  the  city  who  are  musicians 
would  have  a  chance  to  show  their  powers,  and  would 
enjoy  doing  so.  Those  who  are  not  endowed  musically 
would  have  assistance. 

These  suggestions  are  made  after  long  and  careful  obser- 
vation and  considerable  experience  in  actual  teaching  of 
singing.  When  Mr.  Jepson  began  his  excellent  work  in 
the  schools  of  the  district  twenty -five  years  ago,  there  was 
less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of  pupils  we  now  have. 
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He  doubtless  had  enough  to  do  then,  and  to  require  him 
to  visit  all  the  schools  now  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
management  of  other  school  affairs. 


THE   KINDERGARTEN. 

For  several  years  a  kindergarten  has  been  connected 
with  the  Welch  School.  It  has  steadily  grown  in  favor 
with  parents,  and  the  applications  for  admission  each  term 
exceed  its  capacity.  The  members  of  the  Training  Class 
are  required  to  spend  several  sessions  observing  the  work, 
and  receive  from  the  kindergarten  teacher  such  exposi- 
tion of  the  system  as  will  enable  them  to  see  the  relation 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  ordinary  school.  The  experi- 
ment has  continued  long  enough  to  show  the  advantages 
of  kindergarten  training  as  a  preparation  for  higher  in- 
struction. 

Our  primary  teachers  who  receive  pupils  from  the 
kindergarten  are  strongly  convinced  that  they  accomplish 
twice  as  much  as  the  ordinary  pupil.  The  same  testimony 
comes  from  every  quarter  where  the  test  has  been  made. 
The  observing  and  executive  powers  are  so  quickened  and 
trained  that  children  are  ready  to  think  and  act  more 
readily  and  clearly  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  They 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  their  education  in  self^ctivity, 
and  the  habits  of  cheerful,  patient  industry  they  have 
acquired  are  a  lifelong  benefit. 

There  is  that  in  the  kindergarten  which  makes  it  of  great 
value  to  unfortunate  and  neglected  children.  If  a  child 
three  years  old  has  no  home  in  the  true  sense,  his  educa- 
tion begins  on  the  street,  and  by  the  time  he  enters  school, 
he  is  far  too  well  habituated  to  evil  of  all  kinds.  Place 
him  in  the  kindergarten  for  these  three  years,  and  he  may 
be  saved  to  a  life  of  honorable  citizenship.  In  several 
States,  including  Connecticut,  the  support  of  kindergar- 
tens is  sanctioned  by  law,  and  the  system  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending. 

While,  hitherto,  on  account  of  claims  upon  us,  no  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  in  this  matter,  I  should  fail  of 
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my  duty  did  I  not  make  an  earnest  plea  for  some  timely 
action.  In  case  a  new  building  is  erected  to  take  the  place 
of  the  Fair  street  and  Whiting  street  houses,  I  would 
recommend  that  a  kindergarten  be  opened  there.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  that  section  will  at  once  see  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  step.  Would  also  advise  that  one  be 
opened  in  the  Skinner  district,  when  the  accommodations 
will  permit. 

The  free  kindergarten  on  Franklin  street,  conducted  for 
several  years  by  the  benevolent  ladies  of  the  city,  has  been 
a  gracious  boon  to  many  children  in  that  section. 

DRAWING. 

Excellent  progress  has  been  made  in  all  departments  of 
Drawing.  The  exhibition  of  results  made,  near  the  last  of 
April,  were  justly  admired  for  the  evidence  it  gave  of  a 
thoroughly  educational  place.  Clay  modeling  and  the 
exclusive  use  of  objects  were  the  noticeable  feature. 

A  report  was  read  to  the  Board  last  term  by  Miss  Weir, 
extracts  from  which  will  be  published  in  this  volume  under 
the  head  of  "  Helps  for  Teachers." 

The  instruction  given  by  Prof.  Honey,  in  Mechanical 
Drawing,  is  of  the  highest  order  and  has  undoubted  edu- 
cational value.  But  it  should  be  understood  that  the  time 
at  the  command  of  the  instructor  has  not  permitted  him 
to  connect  his  work  with  the  Manual  Training  Shop.  This 
is  so  contrary  to  recognized  usage,  and  is  so  distinctly  a 
flaw  in  our  system,  that  some  remedy  should  be  found. 
The  making  of  working  drawings,  in  itself  valuable,  be- 
comes vastly  more  so  when  the  pupil  can  go  into  the  shop 
and  work  from  those  drawings.  If  the  drawing  and  the 
working  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  their  disciplinary 
value  is  measurably  diminished. 

Could  the  instructor  in  drawing  adapt  a  course  of  les- 
sons feasible  for  construction  work,  our  manual  training 
would  receive  a  new  impetus,  and  would  soon  be  estab- 
lished on  a  true  basis.  Or,  could  the  manual  training  be 
carried  on  in  a  central  school  building,  the  instructor  in 
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drawing  might  give  all  his  lessons  there  instead  of  going 
about  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  desired  end  could 
easily  be  secured. 


SHOP   INSTRUCTION. 

In  this  department  the  same  plan  has  been  pursued  as 
in  former  years.  Steady  improvement  has  been  observed 
in  the  sequence  of  steps  and  in  the  neatness  and  accuracy 
of  the  work. 

Mr.  Purcell  reports  that  "during  the  past  term  the 
school  has  been  visited  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
persons,  all  of  whom  expressed  gratification  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  employed,  and  in  the  results  accomplished. 
The  room  occupied  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  save 
that  the  dust  and  soot  from  passing  trains  continues  to  be 
objectionable."  He  also  calls  attention  to  need  of  replac- 
ing some  of  the  tools  by  new  ones. 


SEWING. 

The  following  report  by  Miss  Lillian  A.  Gladwin, 
teacher  of  Sewing,  is  a  comprehensive  statement  of  what 
has  been  done  in  the  practice  of  this  useful  art : 

"In  the  spring  of  1889  sewing  was  introduced  into  our 
schools  as  a  regular  exercise.  The  work  was  first  tried  in 
Eaton  School,  where,  in  the  beginning,  six  rooms  were  in- 
structed in  sewing  by  the  special  teacher  of  that  depart- 
ment, assisted  by  the  regular  teachers,  an  hour  a  week 
being  devoted  to  each  class.  Inquiry  proved  conclusively 
that  many  of  our  girls  were  growing  up  in  utter  ignorance 
of  this  useful  art,  while  many  more  were  working  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  way. 

"At  first  the  work  met  with  some  opposition  on  all 
sides,  many  teachers  and  parents  fearing  lest  this  new  ex- 
ercise  should  prove  an  additional  burden  ;  but  it  has  been 
taken  up  with  enthusiastic  interest  by  the  pupils,  and  the 
sewing  hour  is  anticipated  with  pleasure.     Many  teachers 
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say  that  the  girls  work  better  in  their  other  studies  for  the 
change.  In  some  cases  the  improvement  in  neatness  of 
dress  and  person  has  been  marked.  There  have  been  a 
few,  who  seemed  to  have  no  power  to  succeed  in  anything 
until  sewing  was  introduced,  who,  through  their  success 
in  that  branch,  have  been  inspired  to  greater  diligence  and 
consequent  success  in  other  studies. 

"  The  work  has  so  increased — there  being  now  twenty 
schools  which  have  sewing — that  the  special  teacher  is 
able  to  be  with  each  class  only  once  in  two  weeks,  and  the 
regular  teachers  have  taken  hold  of  the  work  faithfully 
and  well,  and  the  results  have  been  far  better  than  could 
have  been  expected.  Still  the  work  is  increasing,  and  in 
order  to  compete  with  other  cities  another  sewing  teacher, 
who  shall  give  her  whole  attention  to  this  work,  is  greatly 
needed.  Skillful  sewing  could  hardly  be  expected  from 
the  children  without  teachers  who  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  that  art. 

"  The  plan  of  work  followed  has  been  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Boston  and  Springfield  schools,  which  is  to  make  gar- 
ments from  the  beginning.  The  results  have  been  very 
gratifying  to  parents  and  children.  Of  late  a  modification 
of  this  plan  has  been  made,  by  which  each  stitch  is  per- 
fected before  it  is  used.  This  method  will  result  in  a 
smaller  number  of  finished  garments,  but  in  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  made.  In 
the  past  year  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  gar- 
ments have  been  completed  in  the  various  schools,  a  large 
number  have  been  nearly  finished,  and  several  thousand 
buttonholes  have  been  made.  Many  have  learned  to  darn 
and  patch  neatly. 

**  Each  year  a  large  exhibition  of  sewing  has  been  held, 
in  which  a  fine  display  of  the  girls*  work  for  the  year  has 
been  made.  The  exhibits  made  prove  a  great  incentive 
to  good  work,  and  help  to  secure  a  better  class  of  gar- 
ments. The  results  obtained  could  not  have  been  possible 
but  for  the  hearty  cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers  in 
this  work.*' 
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COOKING  AND   DOMESTIC   ECONOMY. 

As  this  subject  has  been  taught  for  a  full  year,  it  will  be 
interesting  t6  note  some  facts  regarding  it. 

It  was  found  convenient  to  have  classes  go  from  the 
several  Grammar  Schools  to  the  Cooking  School  at  the 
time  with  the  classes  in  wood  working.  Thus  ten  classes 
of  fifteen  girls  each  were  accommodated  during  the  first 
half  year,  and  the  same  number  during  the  last  half, 
making  three  hundred  in  all. 

It  is  noticeable  that  nearly  all  enrolled  in  the  cooking 
classes  become  at  once  interested  in  domestic  duties  at 
home.  A  record  has  been  kept  of  the  number  of  dishes 
cooked  at  home  by  the  several  classes  during  the  entire 
year  with  the  following  result:  Welch  School,  3,409; 
Webster,  4>39i  ;  Eaton,  6,075;  Woolsey,  4,584;  Dwight, 
2,914;  Skinner,  5,233;  Winchester,  8,309;  Washington, 
3,081;  Hamilton,  7,269 ;  Wooster,  18,935.     Total,  64,098. 

The  entire  expense  for  materials  used  in  cooking  during 
the  first  half  year  was  $49.85,  or  an  average  of  $9.97  per 
month.  The  cost  of  same  for  second  half  year  was  $51.99, 
or  an  average  of  $10.39  P^r  month.  Average  per  month 
for  the  entire  year,  $10.19. 

After  one  course  of  lessons  had  been  given  a  note  of  in- 
quiry was  sent  to  the  mother  of  each  pupil.  Replies  were 
received  from  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  ten  persons, 
as  follows : 

Question  i.— What  degree  of  interest  has  your  daughter  shown  in  these 
lessons? 

100  replies  indicate  a  high  degree  of  interest ;  7  reply  that  no  interest  was 
taken;  2  speak  doubtfully.  The  usual  answer  was,  "great  interest,"  "re- 
markable interest,"  "  unusual  interest,"  etc.  One  answers  "  100  per  cent.** 
Another  "  an  interest  that  will  last  a  life  time." 

Question  2. — Has  she  shown  a  new  interest  in  household  duties  at  home  ? 

92  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  14  answered  in  the  negative ;  I  said  her 
daughter  was  interested  only  in  the  cooking. 

Question  3. — What  estimate  do  you  place  upon  such  teaching  in  respect 
to  its  educational  value? 

98  speak  emphatically  in  its  favor ;  7  are  in  doubt. 
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Question  4. — Would  you  recommend  making  such  a  course  of  lessons  a 
regular  part  of  the  common  school  course  ? 

92  would  favor  it — many  of  these  urge  it  strongly ;  4  would  make  it  an 
optional  branch ;  ii  are  not  in  favor  of  it. 

The  teacher,  Miss  Emma  Poison,  gives  the  following  as 
an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued. 

1.  Food — its  uses — cooking — Why  we  cook  our  food — Making  and  care 
of  fire — Kitchen  utensils — How  to  use  them — Where  to  find  them. — Receipts. 

2.  Classification  of  food — How  to  measure — Table  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures— Abbreviations — Receipts. 

3.  Cooking  in  boiling  water — Difference  between  boiling  and  simmering — 
Composition  of  potato — Preparing  vegetables  for  cooking — Time  of  cooking 
vegetables. 

4.  Steaming  and  other  forms  of  cooking  in  boiling  water — Use  of  double 
boiler — How  to  make  one — Combinations  of  foods — Receipts. 

5.  Meats — classes  of  meat — How  to  tell  good  beef— care  of  meats — How 
to  use  different  cuts  of  meat — General  rule  for  cooking  meat — Receipts. 

6.  What  to  do  with  the  pieces  of  cold  meat— Receipts. 

7.  Things  to  be  remembered  in  making  soup — How  to  use  flour  in  vege- 
table soups — ^Why — Receipts. 

8.  Bread — Yeast — How  made — Chemical  change  that  takes  place  in  Yeast 
bread — time  for  baking — Heat  of  oven — General  rules  for  baking — Receipts 
— Cleaning  tins. 

On  the  evening  of  June  13th  the  members  of  the  Board, 
its  officers,  and  representatives  of  the  Press,  were  invited 
to  dine  at  the  Cooking  School.  A  course  dinner  was 
served  by  a  class  from  the  Skinner  School  in  a  most 
acceptable  manner.  As  illustrative  of  the  important 
truth,  that  with  skill  in  the  culinary  art,  most  appetizing 
food  may  be  prepared  at  moderate  expense,  the  affair  was 
a  pronounced  success. 

The  list  of  dishes  served  and  cost  of  the  same  are  ap- 
pended : 

M/nu. 

Potato  Soup.  Croutons. 

Creamed  Fish.  Potato  Puffs. 

Stewed  Kidneys. 

Potato  Croquettes.  Escaloped  Corn. 

Asparagus  Salad. 

Danish  Pudding.  Whipped  Cream. 

Coffee. 
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Cost  of  dinner  for  fifteen  persons. 


Soup,  . 

$  .30 

Croutons, 

.10 

Fish  and  Potatoes,    . 

.60 

Kidneys, 

.38 

Potato  and  Corn, 

.50 

Asparagus,     . 

.50 

Pudding  and  Cream, 

.60 

Coffee, 

.40 

Total,       . 

$3.38 

Cost  per  person,  22)^  cents. 


EVENING   SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  different  schools, 

II 

"        "   male    teachers  employed,    . 

19 

"   female 

I 

"       "   sessions  varied  from 

51  to  63 

Average  number  of  sessions. 

56 

Total  number  registered,   . 

1014 

Average  number  registered. 

430 

"            "        in  attendance,   . 

300 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  management  of  the 
Evening  Schools  as  recommended  in  last  year's  report. 
For  example,  applicants  were  required  to  obtain  tickets, 
and  text  books  and  stationery  were  furnished  free.  Other 
improvements  were  made  which  contributed  to  make  the 
schools  more  efficient  than  they  had  been  for  several 
years.  An  order  of  exercises  was  furnished  each  teacher. 
Three  grades  were  recognized,  viz :  High,  Grammar  and 
Intermediate. 

The  opening  of  schools  especially  for  Russians  and 
Swedes  was  a  new  departure,  and  in  both  instances  there 
was  a  good  attendance  and  continued  interest.  This  en- 
deavor to  supply  the  means  of  learning  the  English  lan- 
guage to  those  who  come  from  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
and  so  helping  them  to  become  useful  citizens  can  only 
result  in  good. 

The  degree  of  order  and  diligence  in  all  the  schools  was 
commendable. 
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UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Considering  the  facilities  available  for  these  schools, 
much  has  been  accomplished.  The  tendency  has  been, 
and  should  be,  to  have  as  little  isolation  of  unfortunates  as 
possible  and  to  place  all  in  graded  classes  as  fast  as  can  be 
done  with  safety.  The  erection  of  a  new  building  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  city  will  help  to  solve  this  problem. 

That  the  education  of  neglected  and  truant  children 
should  be  partly  industrial  has  been  clearly  proven  the 
past  year.  Mr.  Cooper,  in  charge  of  the  boys*  ungraded 
school  on  Fair  street,  has  taken  his  class  to  the  Manual 
Training  Shop  twice  each  week  for  an  hour's  work  with 
tools.  Anyone  seeing  the  zeal  and  manliness  evinced  by 
these  boys  in  their  work  must  concede  that  the  true 
corrective  of  bad  tendencies  is  to  be  found  in  manual 
training.  Mr.  Cooper  testifices  not  only  to  their  great 
interest  in  the  tool  work,  but  to  their  increased  fidelity  to 
other  school  duties. 

I  feel  warranted  in  asking  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  for 
these  ungraded  pupils  and  their  devoted  teachers  better 
buildings  and  appliances  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work. 

Truant  Officer  Sullivan  reports  as  a  part  of  his  work 
for  the  year : 

Number  of  children  including  boys  and  girls  found  on 
the  streets  and  at  their  hon>es,  and  immediately  returned 
to  the  schools  to  which  they  belonged,  574.  Number  of 
truant  boys  brought  before  the  "Hon.  City  Court"  in 
chambers  for  correction  and  advice,  21.  Number  of 
inveterate  truants  sent  to  the  Meriden  Reform  School  for 
disobedience  to  parents  and  truancy,  6. 

INSPECTION   OF  SCHOOLS   IN   OTHER  CITIES. 

During  the  months  of  December  and  February  several 
members  of  the  Board  accompanied  by  the  Principal  of 
the  High  School,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
occupied  a  number  of  days  in  visiting  schools  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities.     The  places  visited  were  Boston,  Wor- 
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cester,  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn. 
Special  attention  was  given  to  the  High  Schools  and 
Manual  Training  Schools,  with  incidental  inspection  of 
methods  of  heating  and  ventilating. 

A  full  report  of  these  visits  was  afterwards  made  to  the 
Board  and  action  has  already  been  taken  upon  some  of  the 
suggestions  made.  The  favorable  impression  received  of 
the  Smead  &  Northcott  system  of  heating  and  ventilating 
has  led  to  its  adoption  for  the  Lawrence  street  building. 

The  cleanly  condition  of  the  buildings  visited  as  com- 
pared with  our  own  has  been  the  means  of  having  new 
rules  adopted,  regulating  the  work  of  janitors,  and  so 
has  led  indirectly  to  the  substantial  increase  of  salaries  of 
janitors.  Other  information  was  obtained  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  our  schools  in  years  to  come. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  committee  returned  home 
with  the  comforting  belief  that  as  regards  the  spirit  and 
quality  of  teaching,  and  the  general  attainments  of  pupils, 
the  New  Haven  schools  are  not  behind  those  of  any  other 
city. 

THE  COMING  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  1876  the  schools  of  New 
Haven  made  a  creditable  display  of  work,  consisting  of 
specimens  of  drawing,  maps  and  various  written  exercises. 

Since  that  time  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compete 
with  other  school  systems  in  this  way,  although  every 
year  of  the  past  ten  invitations  to  do  so  have  been  received. 
A  very  urgent  request  was  made  that  an  exhibit  be  sent 
to  Paris  the  past  year,  but  only  two  volumes  of  reports, 
examination  papers,  blanks,  etc.,  were  forwarded. 

Now  it  may  clearly  be  foreseen  that  the  World's  Fair 
of  1892  will  see  an  educational  exhibit  that  is  thoroughly 
representative  of  results  attained  in  America,  possibly  in 
Europe.  Natural  science  and  manual  training  are  coming 
into  such  prominence  in  education  that  they  will  naturally 
play  an  important  part  in  such  an  exhibition. 
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Remembering  that  even  drawing  has  radically  changed 
in  fifteen  years,  and  that  the  subject  in  all  branches  par- 
takes largely  of  the  concrete  and  practical,  it  is  evident 
that  the  coming  display  of  educational  results  will  be  no 
more  like  that  of  1876,  than  a  sandy  plain  is  like  a  fertile 
and  variegated  landscape.  It  requires  no  marked  pro- 
phetic power  to  announce  what  some  of  its  features  are 
likely  to  be,  as  follows : 

Writing — The  legible  copying  of  a  given  amount  of 
matter  in  a  minimum  space  of  time,  more  attention  being 
given  to  speed  and  clearness  than  to  conventional  style. 

Kindergarten — Work  actually  performed  by  children 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age  in  the  various  industries 
that  train  the  powers  and  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  form 
and  color. 

Drawing— Modeling  in  clay  of  geometric  and  natural 
forms.  Original  designs  drawn  and  then  embodied  in 
some  permanent  form. 

Representation  of  objects  and  groups  of  objects,  either 
those  of  nature  or  of  art.  Working  drawings,  and  articles 
constructed  from  these,  either  in  wood  or  metals. 

Physics  and  Chemistry. — Apparatus  constructed  by  pupils 
with  graphic  representation  on  charts  of  principles  and 
experiments. 

Zoology. — Specimens  and  collection  made  by  pupils  to 
show  the  various  orders  of  life  with  charts  illustrating 
distribution,  habits,  etc. 

Mineralogy. — Collections  properly  arranged  and  labeled 
showing  the  rocks  of  different  sections. 

Geography. — Maps  representing  relief,  climate,  produc- 
tions, and  industries  of  various  countries. 

Relief  of  town.  State  or  country  in  clay  or  putty. 

Chart  showing  distribution  of  industries,  relative  size  of 
cities,  railroads,  canals,  centers  of  export  and  import* 

History. — Graphic  representation  of  the  growth  of  races, 
nations,  and  governments  ;  the  lives  and  deeds  of  philos- 
ophers, warriors  and  statesmen,  with  written  exercises  on 
the  same. 

Reading. — Written  reproduction  (after  silent  reading)  ot 
a  given  amount  in  a  given  time. 
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Language. — Exercises  in  description  and  composition  in- 
cluding all  the  technicalities  that  belong  to  good  English. 

This  is  but  a  crude  outline  of  what  will  be  seen  in  1892. 
The  question  now  arises,  are  we  to  be  ready  to  make  a 
respectable  showing?  In  some  departments  we  are,  in 
others  we  are  not.  Nothing  but  the  utmost  enterprise 
and  diligence  will  ensure  success.  What  has  already  been 
said  concerning  the  union  of  mec^hanical  drawing  and 
manual  training,  the  pursuit  of  elementary  science  in  the 
lower  grades  and  the  adoption  of  the  laboratory  method 
in  the  High  School  bears  very  directly  upon  this  point. 
There  is  every  inducement  to  tone  up  the  schools  along 
the  lines  indicated  above,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our 
credit  abroad  but  also  for  their  permanent  good. 

So  much  information  is  furnished  by  the  press  of  the  work 
done  in  the  schools  that  the  public  is  not  dependent  on 
this  report.  Moreover,  parents  see  reflected  in  their  chil- 
dren the  influences  that  play  upon  them  and  so  form  their 
own  opinion  of  the  validity  and  worth  of  our  public  edu- 
cation. If  they  see  their  children  possessed  of  a  love  for 
school  and  for  the  knowledge  there  required,  and  discover 
in  them  a  growth  in  self  control  and  courtesy,  they  can 
but  be  hearty  in  their  allegiance  to  this  great  public  inter- 
est. They  will  appreciate  the  untiring  labors  of  the 
Board  and  the  unselfish  devotion  of  teachers.  They  will 
be  hearty  in  sustaining  every  measure  looking  to  a  broader 
and  more  liberal  culture  for  all.  No  other  object  of  taxa- 
tion brings  so  direct,  so  lasting  or  so  priceless  a  return  to 
the  tax  payer  as  does  the  public  school.  All  those  social 
conditions  that  make  life  worth  the  living  are  vitally 
afifected  by  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  whole 
people. 

Recognizing  these  facts,  the  task  of  caring  for  the 
schools  becomes  lighter  and  the  satisfaction  greater. 
Grateful  for  the  hearty  support  accorded  me,  especially 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Board,  this  report  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
August  31,  1889. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


The  High  School  comprises  a  Classical,  a  Scientific,  an  English,  and  a 
Commercial  Department.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Classical  and  English 
departments  occupying  four  years,  in  the  Scientific  three  years,  and  in  the 
Commercial  two  years. 

1.  The  English  Course. — This  is  especially  arranged  for  young  ladies, 
intending  to  teach  in  our  schools,  and  for  young  men  desiring  to  enter  the 
Law  or  Medical  School  who  cannot  pursue  a  college  course.  It  is  also 
designed  to  give  liberal  instruction  to  any  who  can  devote  four  years  to 
study  after  leaving  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  studies  are :  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry ; 
Physical  Geog.,  Botany,  Physiology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Astron- 
omy, and  the  Science  of  Government ;  French,  German,  and  Latin ;  the 
Study  of  English,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  and  Modern  and  Ancient 
History. 

2.  The  Scientific  Course. — The  Special  object  of  this  course,  is  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  Scientific  Department  of  Yale  or  any 
other  University  ;  and  includes  the  studies  of  the  English  Course  which  are 
best  suited  for  that  purpose. 

3.  The  Classical  Course. — This  comprises  those  studies  which  are 
necessary  in  preparing  young  men  and  women  to  enter  any  of  the  colleges 
of  the  country.  The  studies  are  Algebra  and  Geometry  ;  Roman  and  Greek 
History;  Rhetoric;  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek. 

4.  The  Business  Course. — This  department  is  arranged  for  two  years  of 
study ;  and  will  be  of  special  service  to  those  who  desire  to  enter  as  quickly 
as  possible  upon  their  business  career.  The  studies  are  those  most  im- 
portant in  the  English  Course  and  comprise  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship,  Physics,  Geometry,  English  Language,  Rhetoric, 
German  and  French. 

The  regular  daily  work  of  each  pupil  in  all  the  departments  comprises 
three  studies,  and  a  general  exercise  in  either  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  singing,  composition  or  declamation. 

AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  intellectual  works  and  methods  of  the  school  constant  reference  is 
had  to  Thought  and  its  Expression,  Mere  knowledge  is  worth  little  when 
sought  as  an  end.  It  is  only  as  it  nourishes  thought  and  right  purposes  that 
it  is  qf  value.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  as,  by  wisely  using  it,  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to 
train  the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action. 
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These  results  are  sought,  first,  by  a  well  considered  plan  of  symmetrical 
study  ;  second,  by  such  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  best  suited  to  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  prac> 
tical  examples  of  logical  investigation  and  correct  reasoning. 


APPARATUS  AND   LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  arid  fossils  comprising  several  thousand  speci- 
mens, and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  text-books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 

The  library  contains  more  than  2,500  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  Dictionaries,  Encyclo- 
paedias, critical  studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  standard  works 
in  History,  Science,  etc.,  there  is' a  good  supply  of  general  reading  in  Fiction, 
Biography,  History,  Literature,  Travel,  Poetry,  etc.  From  this  portion  of  the 
library,  pupils  are  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  draw  books,  which 
may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which  thus  find  a  welcome  and  useful  cir- 
culation in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 


TEXT-BOOKS  USED   IN   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Mathematics. — Packard's  Complete  Course  of  Business  Training,  Wells' 
Higher  Algebra,  Newcomb's  University  Algebra,  Wells  and  Chauvenet's 
Geometry,  Newcomb*s  Trigonometry. 

History. — Fyffe's  Smaller  History  of  Greece,  Creighton's  History  of 
Rome,  Bloss'  Ancient  History,  Greene's  Mediaeval  History,  Modern  His- 
tory, Martin's  Civil  Government. 

Physical  Sciences.— Maury's  Physical  Geography.  Gray's  Field  Book  of 
Botany,  Hutchinson's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  The  Human  Body,  by  H.  N. 
Martin,  Cooley's  and  Gage's  Natural  Philosophy,  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks 
in  Chemistry,  Dana's  Geological  Stor}',  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astron- 
omy. 

English  Language. — Webster's  and  Worcester's  Dictionaries,  Cathcart's 
Classical  Reader,  Hart's  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Lockwood's  Lessons  in 
English,  Collier's  History  of  English  Literature,  Shakespeare,  and  other 
classical  English  authors. 

Greek. — Hadley's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  First  Lessons  in  Greek, 
Goodwin's  Anabasis,  Keep's  Homer's  Iliad,  Liddell  &  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon. 
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Latin. — ^AUeo  &  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Tetlow's  Latin  Lessons, 
Allen's  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Smith's  Principia  Latina,  Allen  & 
Greenough's  Caesar,  Kelsey's  Cssar,  Greenough's  Vergil.  Allen  & 
Greenough's  Cicero,  Tozer's  Classical  Geography,  Weller's  Pocket  Atlas  of 
Classical  Geography,  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. 

GERMAN.—CoUar's  Eisenbach  Lessons,  2thtn  unb  Sob  bed  fleinen  fRotMo)pf(^(il6, 
9{rffc  aU  Onfel,  Boisen's  German  Prose. 

French.— Keetel's  French  Grammar,  Keetel's  French  Reader. 

General  Exercises. — Jepson's  Music  Reader,  Bail's  System  and  Charts 
in  Drawing,  Spencerian  Writing  Slips. 


EXAMINATION   FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
takes  place  in  April,  during  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term. 

Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examinations 
unless  prevented  by  sickness.  Those  thus  detained,  and  non-residents 
may  be  admitted  during  the  year  for  special  reasons ;  but  their  qualifications 
must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing.    New  classes  cannot  be  formed  of  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  and  deportment  from  the  Principal  of  the 
school  they  have  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  United  States  History,  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship 
and  Spelling. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  received  as 
candidates  for  examination,  unless  recommended  by  the  Principal  as  in  his 
opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School. 

The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  '*  Committee  on  Schools,"  for  their  approval,  previous  to  exam- 
ination. The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  used  in  the 
Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with 
which  the  pupil  should  be  familiar  from  his  previous  instruction. 


RULES  OF  THE   BOARD. 

I. — The  High  School  comprises  the  Classical  and  English  department 
each  with  a  course  of  four  years ;  Scientific  department  with  a  course  of 
three  years ;  and  a  Commercial  department  with  a  course  of  two  years. 

2. — At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  and  who  attain  in 
that  examination  an  average  rank  of  60  per  cent.,  are  promoted  to  the  Hill- 
house  High  School.  All  candidates  shall  be  at  least  12  years  of  age,  and 
shall  bring  certificates  of  good  character  from  the  Principal  of  the  school 
they  have  last  attended. 
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3. — Examinations  for  the  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  ex- 
amination, and  the  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools 
for  their  approval. 

4. — Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  viz  : 
in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry.  Mensura- 
tion, Surveying,  Navigation,  the  English  Language  and  Literature  ;  in  Read- 
ing, Declamation,  Spelling,  Defining  and  Composition;  in  the  French, 
German,  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy;  in  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut ;  in  Physical  Geography,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiologj',  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineral- 
ogy, Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

5. — The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee 
on  Schools. 

6. — Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

7. — Diplomas  will  be  given  to  all  who  have  completed  either  -of  the  pre- 
scribed courses  and  have  attained  an  average  rank  of  60  per  cent,  upon  all 
Che  studies  of  the  same. 
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Course  of  Study —English  Department. 


Class. 

Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Science. 

Modern 

Languages. 

History. 

English 
Language. 
History. 

Fourth. 

First. 

Book-      1 
keeping. 
Algebra. 

Physical 

Geography. 

Botany. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Study  of 
English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Physiology. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

English. 

Third. 

First. 

Algebra. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Rhetoric 

and  Study  of 

English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Science  of 
Government. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

An.  Hist. 

Junior. 

First. 

Geometry. 

Physics. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Mod.  Hist. 

Second. 

Geometry. 

Chemistry. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Eng.  Lit. 

First. 

Astronomy. 

Geology. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Eng.  Lit. 

Senior. 

1 

Second. 

Physiology 

and  Reviews. 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  one  special  exercise  in  either 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing.  Regular  weekly  exercises 
in  composition  or  declamation  are  also  required  of  all  pupils  throughout 
the  course. 
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Course  of  Study.— Classical  Department. 


Class. 

Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

History, 

SCIENCK, 
ETC. 

Fourth. 

First. 
Second. 

Grammar 

and 
Lessons. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Rom.  Hist. 
Greek  Hist. 

Third. 

First. 
Second. 

Caesar. 
Caesar. 

Grammar 

and  White's 

Lessons. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Junior. 

First. 
Second. 

Cicero. 
Cicero. 

Goodwin's 
Greek 
Reader. 

Geometrj'. 

French  or 
German. 

Senior. 

First. 

Vergil. 

Homer. 

French 
or  German. 

Second. 

Vergil. 

Homer 

and 
Review. 

French 
or  German. 

Summer. 

Reviews. 

There  are  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition 
throughout  the  course. 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  one  special  exercise  «n  either 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing. 
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COURSE  OF  Study.— Commercial  Department. 


Term 


Mathe- 


(20  weeks.)      matics.     | 

I  1 


Science. 


Modern 
Language. 


First 
Year. 


First. 


Second. 


Book- 
keeping. 
Arithmetic. 

Book- 
keeping. 
Arithmetic. 


First. 


Book- 
keeping. 


Second 
Year. 


Second.  Book- 

keeping. 


Phys.  Geog.       German. 
I      French. 


Civil  Gov- 
ernment. 


German. 
French. 


Physics. 


English 

AND 

History. 


English 
Language. 


English 
Language. 


German.  History 

French.       and  Consti- 
'  tution  U.  S. 


Chemistry.  .     German. 
French. 


General 
History. 


General  Exercises. 

First  Year, — Penmanship,    Business   Forms,   Reading,   Drawing,  Music, 
Spelling,  Composition,  Declamation,  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year. — The  same  as  for  the  first  year,  with  the  addition  of  Corres- 
pondence and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
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Course  of  Study— Scientific  Department. 


Class. 


Fourth. 


Term. 
(20  weeks.) 


Latin. 


Math. 


Science 

AND 

Language. 


First. 
Second. 


I      Grammar 
I  and 

Lessons. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Study 

of 

English. 


Third. 


Junior. 


First. 
Second. 

First. 
Second. 


Cfiesar. 
C«sar. 

Caesar. 
Prin.  Latina. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Geometry 

and 

Trigonometry. 

Geometry 

and 

Trigonometry. 


English, 

Science  of 

Government. 


I 


Senior. 


Summer.  Reviews. 


Training  Schools. 


The  Welch  is  a  complete  Grammar  School  equipped  with 
regular  teachers. 

In  the  Training  Department  the  year  is  divided  into  two 
parts  of  20  weeks  each.  The  first  period  is  devoted  to  pre- 
paratory work  and  is  spent  outside  of  the  school-room. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  that  the  prospective  teacher  should 
study  the  human  body  and  the  human  mind  ;  the  aim  of  edu- 
cation ;  the  history  of  education;  should  distinguish  between 
teaching  and  training;  should  know  the  principles  of  school 
government,  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  teacher. 

She  should  study  the  art  of  teaching  that  she  may  know 
what  ideas  to  bring  into  consciousness;  how  to  bring  them 
into  consciousness;  how  to  relate  them  to  other  ideas;  how  to 
lead  to  their  expression. 

She  should  realize  the  unity  of  subjects  taught  in  public 
schools;  the  development  and  practical  value  of  subjects;  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  taught  and  why;  the  topics 
embraced  in  any  subject;  the  relation  of  these  topics  to  each 
other  and  the  whole;  the  natural  way  of  presenting  and  drill- 
ing upon  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  following  subjects  are  treated 
during  the  first  term: 

School  Government,  Number,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Phonics 
and  Spelling,  Form,  Language,  History  of  Education,  Princi- 
ples of  Teaching,  Penmanship,  Geography,  Calisthenics,  Kin- 
dergarten, Music,  Drawing. 

These  subjects  are  regarded  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view. 
First,  the  principles  of  mental  action  are  deduced  from  intro- 
spection and  observation. 

With  these  principles  as  a  standard,  the  various  systems  of 
presenting  these  subjects  are  discussed.  That  system,  or  com- 
bination of  systems,  is  selected  which  most  nearly  harmonizes 
with  natural  laws. 

Its  application  is  shown  by  class  work  with  pupils  taken 
from  the  various  grades  of  the  school.     These  illustrative  les- 
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sons  are  given  in  the  presence  of  the  training  class  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Training  Department. 

The  purpose,  plan,  method,  and  results  of  these  lessons  are 
discussed  by  pupil  teachers  who  are  then  required  to  give 
similar  teaching  exercises. 

While  the  teaching  in  the  Training  Department  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  model  and  the  pupil  teachers  are  required  to 
write  reports  of  all  illustrative  lessons,  every  effort  is  made  to 
secure  intelligent  rather  than  imitation  work  from  them  by 
constantly  directing  their  attention  to  the  object  of  teaching, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  by  criticising 
all  exercises  from  the  standpoint  of  the  children. 

Every  member  of  the  class  has  opportunities  of  working 
with  classes  of  children.  Each  teaching  exercise  is  criticised 
by  the  training  class  and  the  regular  teacher. 

Each  pupil  teacher  makes  a  series  of  charts  and  a  collection 
of  pictures  to  be  used  in  teaching.  These  she  takes  with  her 
when  she  leaves  the  school. 

Examinations,  which  are  intended  to  test  judgment  rather 
than  memory,  occur  at  different  stages  of  the  work.  In  con- 
nection with  each  subject  is  dictated  a  course  of  study  which 
is  in  harmory  with  the  printed  scheme. 

Kindergarten, 

The  •  young  ladies  of  the  training  class,  during  ten  weeks, 
spend  one  morning  of  each  week  in  observation  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  principles  and  methods  of.  the  Kindergarten.  On 
the  afternoon  of  these  days  they  receive  instruction  in  these 
theories  and  methods  which  they  afterward  apply  in  practical 
work  with  classes  of  children  from  the  Kindergarten,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Kindergartner. 

The  Cedar  Street  and  Hallock  Street  Schools  are  used  for 
practice  work  during  the  second  term.  The  pupil  teachers 
are  assigned  to  teach  in  the  several  rooms  under  careful  super- 
vision. 
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FREE-HAND  DRAWING. 

By  Miss  Irene  Weir. 


Two  years  ago  we  saw  at  the  International  Exposition  in 
Chicago  work  illustrating  the  different  systems  of  drawing 
employed  in  all  the  large  cities.  All  that  was  best  was  the 
product  of  what  may  be  termed  broadly,  form  study,  in  dis- 
tinction from  what  was  formerly  book  or  chart  work,  which 
might  be  termed  picture  study.  In  other  words,  where  in  the 
past  the  child  was  taught  to  draw  from  pictures,  now  he  is 
taught  to  study  and  draw  from  the  object  itself.  Formerly 
the  object  was  mentally  analyzed  and  drawn  by  the  teacher  to 
be  copied  by  the  pupil ;  now  the  object  is  observed  and  orally 
analyzed  by  the  pupil,  through  judicious  questioning  of  the 
teacher,  and  then  drawn  from  the  object  itself.  By  this  method 
the  child's  observing  and  perceptive  faculties  are  quickened, 
and  his  mind  developed. 

We  take  for  our  basis  of  form  the  sphere,  it  being  the  sim- 
plest whole ;  from  that  is  developed  the  cube,  then  the  cylin- 
der, which  is  the  combination  of  the  two,  the  square  prism, 
triangular  prism  and  hemisphere.  These  six  forms,  or  I  might 
say  the  first  three,  only,  are  the  basis  of  all  forms  in  nature 
and  the  mechanical  arts,  so  that  by  the  study  of  these  forms 
we  have  the  elements  of  all  that  follows.  Form  study  from 
the  first  year  to  the  last,  therefore,  is  the  study  of  these  models 
or  objects  based  on  them.  In  the  first  years,  they  are  modeled 
in  clay  (a  medium  especially  valuable  in  that  it  cultivates  deli- 
cacy of  touch  and  accuracy  of  observation).  They  are  further 
developed  by  stick  laying,  by  free-hand  cutting,  and  later  by 
making  the  forms  of  paper  or  card,  by  drawing  them,  and  ob- 
jects based  upon  them,  in  outline,  and  finally  by  studying  and 
representing  them  in  light  and  shade  or  color.  The  general 
plan  of  form  study  is  divided  into  three  parts :  first,  the  study 
of  the  facts  of  the  object  which  gives  us  construction.  From 
this  we  get  the  plan  or  working  drawing,  and  the  pattern  from 
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which  the  object  itself  is  made  by  the  pupil.  Next  comes  the 
appearance  or  study  of  the  form  regarding  change  of  position 
and  distance  with  their  effect  upon  the  outline,  bringing  in  the 
subject  of  perspective  with  laws  which  govern  such  changes  ; 
and  last  we  have  design  or  study  of  form  as  applied  to  decora- 
tion. Under  this  head  comes  the  study  of  the  flower  and  leaf, 
which  gives  the  child  not  only  all  the  elemental  units  for  de- 
sign but  also  opens  to  him  a  world  of  beauty  and  pleasure. 

At  our  exhibition  last  spring,  one  could  see  by  actual  result 
the  development  of  this  plan.  For  instance,  let  us  take  the 
square  prism.  In  the  first  and  second  years  it  was  modelled 
in  clay  by  the  little  children,  then  studied  and  drawn  as  to  its 
parts  ;  from  it  were  cut  the  square  and  rectangle,  its  envelope 
was  then  folded  and  cut,  making,  by  the  addition  of  laps  for 
pasting,  a  pattern  of  a  box  which  was  then  made  of  colored 
card-board,  by  every  boy  and  girl  in  sixth  and  seventh  grade, 
thus  illustrating  the  practical  application  of  the  form  to  the 
common  use.  First,  the  object  was  studied  as  a  whole  in  clay, 
then  analytically,  by  which  means  we  obtained  the  pattern, 
then  synthetically,  by  which  we  built  up  the  pattern  into  the 
whole  again,  adapting  it  to  a  useful  purpose.  Through  these 
means  were  developed  the  child's  sense  perception,  educing 
observation,  accuracy,  dexterity,  neatness,  and  self-reliance. 
But  in  our  effort  to  estimate  the  practical  value  of  the  subject, 
we  may,  perhaps,  overlook  its  moral  influence.  That  the  child 
is  constantly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  world  of  nature  is  a 
fact  the  importance  of  which  we  may  not  realize.  We  think 
that  in  a  city  with  such  natural  advantages  as  New  Haven, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  child  without  opportunities  for  studying 
nature  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  hundreds  of  our  children  are  never 
encouraged  through  their  home  influences  to  see  the  beauty 
in  tree,  leaf,  flower  or  shell,  beauty  which  is  free  to  all  who 
know  how  to  find  it.  When  their  interest  is  once  aroused,  they 
are  delighted,  and  are  eager  to  explore.  During  the  last  two 
months,  while  we  have  been  studying  leaves  and  flowers,  the 
children  have,  in  every  school,  made  large  collections  of  them 
which  they  mount  and  study  with  great  delight.  Many  a  High 
School  pupil  cannot  tell  a  maple  from  an  elm  leaf.  Our  little 
children  in  the  third  grade  can  model  one  in  clay  so  that  its 
character  is  unmistakable.  They  can  tell  its  parts,  how  it 
grows,  and  can  make  a  picture  of  it  which  is  undoubted. 
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Such  study  opens  the  eyes  for  seeing  and  develops  observation 
and  perception,  beside  giving  one  an  insight  into  a  world  of 
which  only  too  many  p)eople  are  ignorant.  Not  only  the 
utility,  but  the  beauty  of  the  common  things  about  us,  the  one 
quite  as  important  for  our  happiness  and  well  being  as  the 
other.  This  is  what  we  want  to  search  for  and  know  and  help 
others  to  know. 


A  Report  presented  to  the  Conference  of  Educational 
Workers,  January  12,  1889. 

FORM  STUDY  AND  DRAWING. 

Form  Study  and  Drawing  means  much  more  than  the  words 
may  seem  to  indicate,  and  in  making  a  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject, the  committee  has  taken  that  broad  view  which  places  it 
among  the  most  important  agencies  which  tend  to  fully  edu- 
cate the  child. 

Form  Study  and  Drawing  in  its  best  and  broadest  sense, 
aims  to  promote  mental  development  through  natural  methods 
of  instruction,  leading  the  student  to  observe,  to  discover,  to 
think,  and  to  express  what  he  thinks  by  concrete,  graphic  and 
verbal  language. 

Its  specific  ends  and  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are  to 
be  reached  are  : 

1.  The  training  of  the  general  intelligence  by  bringing  the 
child  into  contact  with  the  type  forms  of  nature  and  art  and, 
through  the  study  of  these,  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
objects  which  make  up  his  environment. 

2.  The  more  complete  training  and  development  of  the 
powers ;  (a)  of  observation,  (c)  of  thought,  by  the  association 
and  comparison  of  objects,  stimulated  through  making  and 
drawing. 

3.  The  training  of  all  the  powers  of  expression,  thus  more 
fully  fitting  him  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  life. 

4.  The  development  of  care,  cleanliness,  accuracy  and 
morality  through  doing  things  that  are  to  exist  beyond  the 
mere  time  of  action,  and  by  the  forming  of  mental  standards 
of  what  is  right  and  wrong,  good  or  bad,  in  all  that  relates  to 
the  construction  of  objects,  their  representation  and  their 
decoration. 
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5.  The  formation  of  strong  physical  and  mental  habits 
through  special  training  for  free,  correct  and  rapid  action  and 
thoughtful  execution. 

6.  The  study  of  drawing  as  the  language  of  the  constructive 
industries  by  which  all  the  facts  of  construction  are  made 
known  through  working  drawings ;  the  general  appearance 
of  the  completed  object  through  pictorial  drawing ;  and  its 
enrichment  through  decorative  drawing. 

7.  The  education  of  the  color  sense  by  first  creating  an 
unconscious  familiarity  with  color,  leading  the  student  to 
comparison  and  then  to  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  pro- 
portion and  harmony  in  the  use  of  colors. 

8.  The  development  of  aesthetic  feeling  by  bringing  the 
child  into  contact  with  objects  simple  in  character,  but  beauti- 
ful in  proportion  and  outline  and  by  providing  for  the  study 
of  nature  and  of  harmonious  composition,  thus  leading  to  the 
employment,  appreciation  and  promotion  of  the  highest  mani- 
festations of  art. 

{  Walter  S.  Perry, 
Committee  \  Mary  Dana  Hicks, 
(  Josephine  C.  Locke. 


Programme  for  the  workshop  practice  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Paris. 

Primary  Class,  for  children  seven  and  eight  years  old,  one 
hour  per  day.  Free-hand  drawing  ;  cutting  geometrical  forms 
out  of  colored  paper  and  cardboard ;  exercises  in  colors ; 
small  basket  work ;  arrangement  of  strips  of  colored  paper 
in  interwoven  forms  and  in  plaited  patterns. 

Modeling ;  reproductions  of  geometric  solids  and  single 
objects. 

Intermediate  Class,  for  boys  nine  and  ten  years  old,  one 
hour  per  day.  Construction  of  regular  geometric  solids  and 
of  cardboard  models,  covered  with  colored  paper.  Combina- 
tion of  plaits ;  basket-making ;  objects  of  wire ;  trellis  and 
netting ;  wire  chain  making  ;  combination  of  iron  or  wood ; 
cages  ;  modeling  single  architectural  ornaments.  Object  les- 
sons ;  principal  characteristics  of  wood  and  common  metals. 

Upper  Class,  for  boys  of  eleven  and  twelve  years  old.  Two 
hours  per  day.     Repetition  of  the  ornaments  previously  exe- 
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cuted  in  the  form  of  sketches,  with  dimensions  attached  to 
them.  Study  of  the  various  tools :  hammer,  mallet,  chisel, 
gimlet,  center-bit,  brace,  screw-driver,  compasses,  square, 
marking-guage,  saws,  jack-plane,  trying-plane,  smoothing- 
plane,  files  and  rasps,  level,  cutting  tools,  cold  chisel,  etc.,  and 
theoretical  and  practical  lessons  in  them.  Planing  and  saw- 
ing wood ;  construction  of  simple  joints ;  boxes  nailed  to- 
gether, or  jointed  without  tacks ;  wood  lathe,  tools  used  in 
turning  ;  turning  simple  geometrical  forms.  Exercises — fil- 
ing, smoothing,  and  finishing  rough  forgings  and  castings,  like 
cubes,  polygonal  nuts. 

Similar  work  serviceable  for  girls*  occupation  is  done  in  the 
girls'  schools. 


THE  WELCH  SCHOOL  LOCAL. 

By  Miss  Annie  T.  Collins. 

The  "  Welch  School  Local,"  established  two  years  ago  by 
the  pupils  of  Room  12,  Welch  School,  has  grown  from  small 
beginnings  to  a  thirty-page  sheet,  issued  every  five  weeks  and 
managed  as  follows  : 

The  working  force  consists  of  an  editor,  his  assistant  and 
corps  of  reporters.  All  in  the  room  unite  in  choosing  the  first 
two  by  ballot  from  among  the  numbers  of  the  first  class,  the 
second  class  waiving  their  claims  in  favor  of  those  whose 
stay  in  the  room  is  so  much  shorter  and  whose  experience  in 
newspaper  work  is  presumably  greater.  Those  who  have  done 
good  reportorial  work  one  month  stand  the  first  chance  of 
election  to  the  higher  position  the  next.  A  ready  writer,  a 
clear  reader  and  a  conscientious  worker  are  the  essential 
requisites  of  a  successful  editor.  He  and  his  assistant  at  once 
select  from  both  classes  a  board  of  reporters,  assigning  two  or 
more  pupils  to  each  department.  Henceforward,  the  duties  of 
the  editors,  shared  equally  by  both,  consist  in  holding  the 
reporters  up  to  their  work,  in  supplementing  what  they  do,  in 
writing  editorials  on  current  topics  and  in  reading  the  paper. 
The  reporters  manage  the  following  departments :  Foreign 
Flashes,  Domestic  Flashes,  Mistakes  in  English,  News  about 
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the  Building,  Correspondence  Column  and  Local.  The  im- 
portant news  of  the  month  is  expressed  in  concise  form  in  the 
pupils'  own  language.  Such  events  as  the  Johnstown  disaster 
or  the  Centennial  at  New  York  are  treated  at  length.  The 
news  notes,  given  during  the  morning  exercises  and  chronicled 
day  by  day  in  the  bulletin  board,  assist  materially  here.  The 
English  Mistakes  are  compiled  by  the  reporters  from  errors 
noticed  by  the  class  and  dropped  into  the  Mistake  box. 

The  building  news  includes  all  changes  about  the  school 
and  funny  happenings  gleaned  from  other  rooms. 

The  correspondence  column  contains  the  answer  to  all 
queries  dropped  into  the  question-box  during  the  month. 
Cyclopedias  and  books  of  reference  come  into  play  here. 

The  "  Local "  reporters  are  alive  to  the  amusing  side  of 
school  life  as  errors  in  recitation,  etc.  To  the  reporters' 
papers  are  added  the  best  composition  story,  historical  or 
geographical  letter  or  paper  written  during  the  month  ;  also, 
jokes,  conundrums,  advertisements,  original  poems,  etc.,  which 
are  solicited  from  all.  These  go  through  a  rigid  inspection  to 
be  sure  no  unkindness  creeps  in  under  the  guise  of  fun  and 
rarely  is  an  item  ruled  out. 

As  soon  as  an  article  is  ready,  it  is  submitted  first  to  the 
editors,  then  to  the  teachers,  corrected  and  returned  to  be 
copied  by  the  author  if  he  writes  well,  or  by  some  pupil  who 
volunteers.  Two  copies  are  made — one  for  the  editor,  and  one 
to  be  placed  on  file  in  the  room. 

By  the  close  of  the  fourth  week,  the  paper  is  supposed  to  be 
made  up  and  the  editors  have  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
practice  reading  it  aloud. 

In  the  school  hall,  on  the  fifth  Friday  afternoon,  are  held 
public  exercises,  consisting  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
recitations,  calisthenics,  and  the  reading  of  the  "  Local." 
Parents  and  friends  are  invited. 

That  the  paper  is  a  desirable  thing  in  the  eyes  of  the  children 
is  shown  by  the  steadily  increasing  interest  which  extends 
even  to  the  graduates.  That  it  is  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  ordi- 
nary channels  of  education,  is  shown  in  the  pupils'  improve- 
ment in  real  and  written  language  and  in  their  more  intelli- 
gent use  of  papers,  cyclopedias  and  books  generally. 
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OUTLINE  SCIENCE  LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

By  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Morrill, 
[from  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.] 


Third  and  fourth  years,     . 
Fifth  and  sixth  years,    .     . 

Seventh  and  eighth  years. 


\ 


j  Animals. 

I  Plants. 

I  Rocks  and  Minerals. 

Candle  Flame,  etc. 

Liquids. 
[  Gases. 

r  YJao4-         (CI«ad«,  BaIb,  8a«ir,  Wladt,  CarfraU, 

neai;.       g,.^^  ^^^ 
Sound.      (Mt-k.) 
Magnetism. 
Electricity.      cr»i«f»«ffc,  tte.) 

Light.       (Color.) 


LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS. 
STUDY  OF  GROUPS  BY   MEANS  OF    TYPES. 

Vertebrates.  3.    MoUusks. 


Cat.    <°LT 

Sq-lml.)' 

Clam. 

Bird. 

Snail. 

Fish. 

Frog. 

4. 

Radiates. 

Star-fish. 

2. 

Articulates 

• 

Lobster. 

5. 

Protozoan 

Common 

Fly. 

Sponge. 

DIRECTIONS   TO   TEACHERS. 

1.  Show  the  specimens,  or  similar  ones,  suggested  in  the 
program. 

2.  The  method  of  studying  each  specimen  may  be  some- 
what as  follows  : 


Pupils  may  observe — 

(a)  Size,  form,  color. 

(b)  Other  characterizing  features. 
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(c)  Method  of  getting  air,  or  breathing. 

(d)  Facts  about  eating. 

(e)  Means  of  locomotion. 

(f)  Facts  about  seeing,  hearing,  etc. 

3.  The  specimen  may  be  used  for  a  drawing  lesson. 

4.  The  pupils  may  learn  from  the  teacher  or  from  books  : — 

(a)  Where  the  specimen  lives. 

(b)  Its  habits. 

(c)  Its  usefulness. 

(d)  Other  common  animals  belonging  to  the  same 

group. 

5.  Some  exercise  may  be  given  in  classifying. 

6.  Supplementary  reading  may  be  pursued  in  connection 
with  these  lessons. 


LESSONS  ON  ROCKS  AND  MINERALS. 


■ 

PROGRAM. 

Types. 

Allied  Specimens. 

I. 

Sandstone. 

Conglomerate. 
Clay  Stones. 
Slate. 

2. 

Granite. 

Gneiss. 
Mica  Schist. 
Syenite. 
Soapstone. 

3- 

Trap. 

Lava. 

4. 

Limestone. 

Chalk. 

5- 

Coal. 

MINERALS. 

I. 

Quartz. 

3.     Calcite. 

Rock  Crystal. 

4.     Gypsum. 

Milky  Quartz. 

5.     Feldspar. 

Smoky 

6.     Mica. 

Rose 

7.     Hornblende. 

Agate. 

8.     Talc. 

Flint. 

9.     Tourmaline. 

2. 

Garnets. 
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METALS 

(  Cast. 

4. 

Tin  Ore. 

Iron. }  Wrought. 

Tin. 

(  Steel. 

5. 

Zinc  Ore. 

Iron  Ore. 

Zinc. 

Iron  Pyrites. 

6. 

Gold  Ore. 

Lead  Ore.     (Galena.) 

Gold. 

Lead. 

7. 

Silver  Ore. 

Copper  Ore. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

8. 

Platinum. 

9. 

Brass. 

DIRECTIONS   TO   TEACHERS. 

1.  Specimens  suggested  in  the  program  should  be  shown. 

2.  Pupils  should  observe  concerning  each  specimen — 

(a)     Size,  form,  color. 

(dj    Lustre, — Does  it  shine  ? 

Hardness, — Soft,  moderate,  hard. 

Cleavage, — Does  it  break  more  easily  in  one  direc- 
tion than  in  another. 
(c)     Other  characterizing  features. 

3.  Begin  with  rocks  and  lead  to  the  study  of  minerals  by 
showing  that  they  are  in  rocks,  as  the  component  parts. 

Study  the  structure  and  history  of  common  rocks. 
Classes : — 

1.  Water  Rocks.     (Sedimentary.) 

2.  Fire  "  (Igneous.) 

3.  Shell        "  (Calcareous.) 

History  of  fragments,  pebbles,  gravel,  sand,  and  mud. 

Action  of  gutter  streams,  water  in  cracks  and  pores,  rivers, 
sea  waves,  weather. 

Production  of  soil. 

Rocks  formed  from  the  remains  of  plants  ;  from  the  remains 
of  animals. 

Strata,  beaches,  mountains,  ripple  marks,  rain  prints,  animal 
tracks,  fossils. 

History  of  the  earth's  crust. 
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OUTLINE  OF  WORK  ON  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 
By  Miss  Edith  W.  Todd,  Training  School. 


Mississippi  Basin. 
I.  bound 

(a)  west 


(b)  east 


(c)  north 


continental  axis 

Texan  river  water  parting 

secondary  axis 

water  parting  of  Alabama 

river  basin  system 

water  parting  of  the  Saskatchawan 
basin  and  the  water-parting  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  basin 


slopes 


[  "o-O  1  E 

(  upper 
describe  •<  middle 

(a)  right     ^ 

(  lo^ 
mountains 

'  number 
where 

river  basins 

size  (comparative) 
names 

"  bound 

(b)  left       ^ 

river  basins  (  slope 

(c)  source  -< 

height 
length 
kind 

;.  size 

(a)  compars 

itive 

(b)  actual 

Mississippi  Rive: 

r. 

.  Upper  Mississ 

ippi 

(a)  banks 

(b)  width 

(c)  bed 
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(d)  current 

(e)  Falls  of  St.  Anthony 

(f)  sandbars 

(g)  snags 
(h)  water 

(i)  uses 
(j)  boats 

)wer  Mississippi 

(a)  width 

(b)  bed 

(c)  current 

(d)  height 

(e)  levees     ^ 

^  material 
describe 
use 
crevasses 

(f )  bayous    - 

'  what 
cause 
[  proposed  use 

(g)  islands  - 

1  changes 
<  names 
(  size 

(h)  uses 
(i)  boats 

3.  Mouth  of  Mississippi 

(a)  delta 

4.  name     ...   1   ^'[^l 
^  {  meanii 

5.  history 


cause  (   size 

sandbars    ■<   disadvantages 
size  (  jetties 


meaning 

DeSoto 
LaSalle 
Marquette 


Some  books  to  be  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  les- 
son : — 

Encyclopedia  of  Persons  and  Places. 
Methods  and  aids  in  Geography.     C.  F.  King. 
America  Illustrated. 
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Johnson's  Encyclopedia. 

The  World  at  Home. 

Scribner's  Geog.  Reader. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  October,  1887. 

Zig-Zag  Journeys  in  the  Occident. 

Four  Months  in  a  Sneak  Box,  by  N.  A.  Bishop. 

As  the  Mississippi  is  the  first  North  American  river  taught, 
the  teaching  must  be  thorough  because  it  will  be  a  basis  of 
comparison  for  the  work  which  is  to  follow. 

The  children  can  get  from  the  molded  form  nearly  all  that  is 
necessary  under  "Mississippi  basin."  The  facts  relating  to 
the  river  should  be  told  by  the  teacher  or  read  by  the  pupils 
for  themselves.  The  latter  way  is  by  far  the  better.  In  these 
information  lessons  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  give  much 
more  than  she  expects  to  have  remembered.  Details  will  serve 
to  fix  important  points.  The  children  must  be  able  to  see  the 
Mississippi  as  clearly  as  possible  without  having  had  the 
actual  experience.  A  class  is  interested  in  studying  the  lives 
of  men  connected  with  the  history  of  the  river.  Poems  de- 
scribing the  river  may  be  read  or  taught.  A  portion  of  Hia- 
watha is  a  pleasing  selection  to  teach.  Pictures  of  the  river 
are  important  helps.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to  draw 
pictures  of  this  kind.  If  a  particularly  good  description  of  a 
part  of  the  river  be  found,  have  a  drawing  made  of  this  word- 
picture.  Those  who  could  not  draw  the  entire  picture  could 
perhaps  draw  some  part  of  it,  and  so  with  the  historical  work. 
Be  sure  the  children  know  "  why  "  for  all  the  facts  learned. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE   FOR    1889-90. 


SCHOOI-S. 


Mr. 

B.J 

EPSON,  Instructor. 
MONDAY. 

Rooms.  Time. 

Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May 

June 

July 

I  to  4/<    A.M.  t 
I   "     3      P.M.  f 

9 

7         4     ,     a    '     6       3    3.31. 

5 

a 

I    "      7      A.M.  ♦ 
I   **     4      P.M.  f 

16 

14        11          9        13      10  .    10       7 

13 

9 

S  **  la     A.M.  1 

I    **      S      P.M.  f 

»3 

31            18           16           30        17    i     17         14 

«g 

16 

8  "  la     A.M.  f 
I  "     2      P.M.  ( 

30 

28        as        33    1   37      a4  '    34      3i 

36 

33 

St.  Fnuscis  O.  Asyl. 

Woostcr 

Fair  Street 

Hamilton s' 

Ferry  Street 

Wooster 

German-  Enjclisb . 

High  School,  Fourth  Class,  every  Monday  at  ia.15  p.  m. 


SCHOOLS. 

Webster 

Davenport  Avenne 
Edwards  Street.... 
Sfaelton  Avenue  . . . 

Hallock  Street 

Winchester 

West  Street 

Webster 

Oak  Street 

Cedar  Street 


TUESDAY. 
Rooms.  Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May    June    July 

to     6     A.M.  1 


4 

*  8  P.M. 
^   It  A.M. 

*  8  P.M. 

*  13  A.M.  ( 

*  4  P.M.  I 

*  13  A.M.  ) 

*  4  ''      [ 

*  8  P.M.  i 


>7 

34 


8 
»5 


>9 
36 


X7 
»4 


7 
«4 


18  I    18      15 


38        35         35        33 


6 

>3 


10 


I     «7 
.     '4 


SCHOOLS. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Rooms.  Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  ,  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr 


Eaton 1  to    6  a.m.  J 

Lloyd  Street x"    4  pm.  f 

Washington 5  **    8  a.m.  I 

Dixwell  Avenue .. .  i  **    6  p.m.  f 

Eaton 7**12  A.M.J 

Grand  Avenue 1"    8  p.m.  f 


Washington 8a**  12    a.m.  J 

Carlisle  Street 


II 

9 

6 

18 

16 

«3 

35 

33 

ao 

a,  30 

37 

«5 


18        39 


4     P.M.f  ''3°      »7  8        5 

High  School,  Third  Class,  every  Wednesday  at  13.15  p.  m. 


iiar  Apr 

May 

June    July 

la       9 

M 

II 

19      16  1 

31 

18 

26     33 

38 

as     1 

s       »  , 

7 

4            3 

SCHOOLS. 


THURSDAY. 
Rooms.  Time.    Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar'Aprj  May    June    July 


Dwight X  to   6 

Orchard  Street i  **    4 

Training  Class 

Skinner i  "    6 

Training  Class 

Dwight 7  **  12 

N.  H.  Orph.  Asyl'm      i  **    3 

Training  Class 

Skinner 7  *'  la 

Humphrey  Street ..      i  '*    4 
Training  Class 


A.M.  ] 

P.M.  S 
A.M.  ( 
P.M.  ( 
A.M.  j 

P.M.  )  ' 
A.M.  i 

P.M.  i 


12    '     10 

19    '     17 

36 !  34 

I   ; 

3.3«' 


7 
>4 


I  I 

16  13 

33  ao 

I 

3,30  37 

9  I  6 


«3  ,   10  I 

■  I 

30,  17  I 

37  ,   34  I 


19 

36 


FRIDAY. 

SCHOOLS.  Rooms.  Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May    June  '  July 

j    -  - 
6,30 


I 


«5 


a4      ax      31      35 


Woolsey 1  to  6  a.m.  » 

W^oodward i  **  3  p.m.  J       '^ 

Rosette  Street i  **  8  a.m.)   '  i         |  i 

N.  puinnipiac  St...  x  **  a  p.m.  >      ao     35  ,    33       13       31     38  I  38  I        >      9    I     13 

Center  Street 1  '*     ^  I 


I 


S;^lfSch-A;'enue     V^ 'I    J.t }  '   "7  ,      «    ;    ^      -o  ,    7|     7 

Welch I  "  13     a.m.  4         8  3, 17    14     J4  _«^  _ 

High  School,  Seniors  and  Juniors,  every  Friday  at  13.15  p.  m. 


I 


Note.— So  far  as  possible  lessons  lost  by  reason  of  single  sessions,  etc.,  will  be  made  up  on  the 
fourth  Friday,  p.  m.,  of  each  month. 


DRAWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  PRIMARY  DRAWING,  1889-go. 

Miss  Lizzie  K.  Bradley,  Instructor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


I 

S    1   t 


.0 


I 


r  [;•" 


A.M.  ^ 
P.M    ) 


I 


Woolscy 1-6       A.M. 

Quinnipimc  St. .    i-a 

Center  St. 

WashingtoD  . . .   5.7a     a.m.  T 

[-      16 
Humphrey  St.  .   1-4       p  m.  ) 

Grand  Av '  1-8 

Greenwich  Av.''i-4 

Shelton  At |,i-6      'a.m.] 

_        _^.  7i"    p  M.  r i_    _ 

TUESDAY 


g    I    8    I    S        2        w    I   .-3 

2,0  >^  tX.  A  < 


I 


xo  10 


x6 


as         33     I     27 


34     I     21 


Welch [ 

i-s' 

A.M.         XO,  24 

8.aa 

5,19 

3.  17 

7»2I 

4,  18 

4,18 

I.  »5 

6,20 

3.  «7      » 

StFr'ncisO.Ai.' 

«-3 

P.M. 

xo 

8 

5     , 

3 

7 

4 

4 

X 

6 

3        « 

N.H.Orph'nAs.! 

1-3 

P.M. 

24 

aa 

.9  1 

«7 

31 

18 

18 

>5 

ao 

17 

Dwight 

Woodward 

1-6 
"-3 

A.M.| 

>7 

>5 

12  \ 

xo 

14 

IX 

It 

8 

»3 

10 

Fair  St 

1-4 

'   A.M.I    1 
P.M.J   , 

i,^ 

^  1 

24 

aS 

25 

25 

22 

27 

Ger.-Eng 

34 

West  St........ 

WEDNESDAY. 

Slcinncr.-T.....' 

i^ 

A.M.      1 

XX 

9 

""  *"l 

4 

8 

5 

^  5 

a 

~7 

4        2 

Wooster 

;x-6 

A.M.       1 

18 

x6 

"  1 

XX 

»5 

la 

la 

9 

«4 

II 

Dixwcll  Av.  ... 

i"^ 

A.M.      1 

as 

23 

20     ' 

18 

aa 

»9 

19 

16 

ai 

iS 

CedarSt.  .^... 

x-^ 

A.M. 

-_^ 

_?.'.30 

37  J 

_- 

29 

26 

26 

23 

28 

_  '5 

THURSDAY. 

Hamilton 

Davenport  Av. 

x-3 
ix-4 

A.M.  I  1 
P.M.  ( 

la 

10 

1 

7 

5 

9 

6 

6 

3 

8 

5        3 

Webster 

.x-6 

Ia.m.    1 

"9 

«7 

14 

12 

x6 

"3 

'3 

10 

>5 

la 

Edwards  St 

\7-B 

P.«.   1 

1 

19 

3,  «7» 
'     3« 

M 

xa 

2,x6, 
30 

13*27 

X3»27 

xo,  24 

.5.^ 

X2,  a6 

Hamilton 

Rosette  St 

3^-6 
4-^ 

P.M.  )  1 

^ 

24 

31 

«9 

" 

20 

ao 

17 

aa 

19 

Edwards  St.... 

:.-6 

A.M.      ! 

L3.3« 

_-_ 

'l3o_ 

27 

17  _ 

24 

__"9_ 

a6 

i-3« 

P.M.  ) 

>3 

" 

FRIDAY. 

8           6 

xo 

' 

Eaton 

7 

9 

Rosette  St 

*i 

Cedar  &Hairck 

7-8 

L.-.  1 

ao 

♦ 

x.iS 

13 

3,«7, 
31 

X4.28 

X4,  28 

IX,  25 

16 

13,27 

HallockSt 

Grand  Av 

1-6 

5-8 

l*.M.|' 

27 

" 

1 

ao 

24 

ax 

" 

lb 

23 

ao    1 

Ferry  St, 

*~5 

P.M. 

ao 

4 

_    »5_ 

11 

17 

14 

M 

II 

x6 

^5  _- 

SEWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE   FOR   1889-90. 

Miss  Lillian  A.  Gladwin,  Instructor! 

MONDAY. 

I    '         '         ' 


I 


SCHOOLS. 


E 

o 

& 


P     ^  !  I 


I  "  I 


i  1 1 '  I  i  t 


fr 

s 


Eaton 5-10  A 

HaUockSt 5-8 

SkioDer 5-10  a.m. 

Rosette  St 5-S 


A.M.  I  ' 

y    9»  »3  '  7,  at  ,  4.  «8     a,  i6     6,  ao     3,  17  ,  .3»  >7.      «4 

P.M. ) .  ;  I  I  I    31 

A.M.  ) 

V  16,  30  14,  a8   II,  95     9.  as   «3» 

f.M.)  I 


I  I 


,  37  j  10,  34  ,10,  34     7,31   19,  a6  ' 


30     I 


I 


TUESDAY. 


HtmOtOQ... 
C«darSt.... 
Wooster.— 
Pair  St. 


...     5-XoA.M.  1  I  '  ■  '  .  I 

V  10,  34     8,  39  I  5,  19  '  3«  «7     7.  ai     4^  18     4,  x8     1,  15  ,  6,  30     3,  17 
..    5-8    P.M.  t 


..     5~10A.M.  )  I  I 

V         17  I  1,15,13,36   16,34   X4,  38  1 1 1,95  '  XX,  95 

..     X-4     P.M.)  '      39      I  I  I 


8,33  ,13,39 


10,34 


WEDNESDAY. 


Dwight s-ioA.M 

Edwards  St 5-8 


A.M.);  I  I 

>-  IX,  35     9,  33     6,  30     4,  x8  ,15,  39  'i3,  36 

P.M.  )  <  I  I  ' 


I  I 

Hamphrey  St. .   3  4   p.m.  \  30    |  |  1  | 


13,  36 


Grand  At 4-8    a.m  )  ;  I 

I  y      18    3,16,13,37    .  IX I  8,33  ;  5,19  ;  5, 19 

3  4    P.M.  )  ^  30  I 


I 


9,  33  1x4,  38  izx,  35  I 


3,  X6  I   7,  31  !   4,  x8 


THURSDAY. 


>'a.m.  1  , 

>  13,  36  ; 

iF.M.d  I 


to,  34       7,  21        •      19       3,  16,  13,  37     13,  37     XO,  34     15,  39    13,  36  I 

30  I 


Welch 5-10  A. 

Washinffton ...   5-6 

I  I  I 

Woolaey 5-10  a.m.  |  I  1 

I  y\       »9     3.  >7»'       U     5«  19  6,3016,30     3. 

»  P.M. )  I  31     '  i  9»  as  I 


Washington  ...   6-10  1 


I 


17     8, 93     Si  19  I     3 

III! 


O  A.M.  } 

M3, 

OP.M.  J  j 
5-10  A,M.  j  , 

.J5-«  !^-"*'»  I 


Shelton  Av.  ...  5-10 

Winchester 9-1 

Webster 5-10  a.m. 

DixweU  Av, 


FRIDAY. 


37  XI      1,15     6,30   10,941  7«9i     7,91    11,95 


90     4, 95     8,93     ■     13     3,  i7,|i4, 38   14,98 

I  i  I  3'     I  I 


16  !  6,  30 


13*  «7 


MANUAL  TRAINING  LESSONS. 


Classes  in  Woodwork,     Mr.  John  Pursell,  Instructor. 


"     **  Cooking,  Miss  Emma  Polson, 


Mondays, 


TIME  TABLE   FOR    1889-9O. 

I  Welch, 
(  Webster, 


{Woolsey, 
Eaton, 


Wednesdays, 


Thursdays, 


Fridays, 


Dwight, 
Skinner, 


Washington, 
Hamilton, 

Wooster, 
Winchester, 


9  to  II  A.  M. 

2  to  4  P.  M. 

9  to  II  A.  M. 

2  to   4  p.  M. 

9  to  II  A.  M. 

2  to   4  p.  M. 

9  to  II  A.  M. 

2  to   4  p.  M. 

9  to  II  A.  M. 

2  to   4  P.  M. 


■p    I   t^    CO  0«0 


H 

o: 
o 
flu 
Id 
OS 

< 

D 

Z 
< 

(0 

H 
tl) 

Q 

ti) 
h 
Z 


I 


a*   to   '  »n  w  eo   ;  «         «o    m  co  m        fs.,'  ^^        j; 


2  I  o  «  M      I  'ci-i  »nN  d  S  8 


d*    d    6  6*00  o6  6^  d*  ,  •-•  oo  od 


d^'  d  d^  d*'  d  I  d  d*od  d«  d^  ,  ei  d«o  r^  i>>  oo 


«o    o»  ^  r*» 


o     —  loo  «-•  o*r* « 

eo  I  w  I   "  "-• 


t/5       «    0»  ^  O^  M 


C    'Cr.    w  ^ 


00    CO  CO    '^     o    O*  ^* 

M  ,  C4       M   M   M 


»'>oOOO     ^     ctMinlO*     0^wO«ii 
«^co       o^^mcociMMMO 


«4^         ^     to  ^«o   M     o     I^  ^"^2.5^5.     '"'^  co-i'»OMaoooaoOi 
^-^  tn|tnM         fN.    7i.i««»'>«  |'^,|-*«         t^     ^»n»n|ir>     m  co  ^ 


?        act        >o     wiiN.  —  lift^     MOOr^o^ 

Ji      ■ \ "^ 1  *•     — I  "■  ^ 


aorscooo.'^OM.O     -fMcoM 


O  :  O  O  N  I  »«    enoo  r»'oo  ,  o  w  rj 
«2'   i^'O        M     o  coo  1  o    o  "-•  oo 


o».,  W  Q  to  a»N  lo  I 


to     N  «0  CO  o   O  ' 


!  CO     M     COO  «nO  O 


N  I  o  ^«o  o»   o  o  «  o 


M    ,  N  O  O  O  O  ]  M  , 
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PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 


The  following  Table  presents  all  rooms  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  been 
present  xoo  half  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

N.  B. — Perfect  attendance  cannot  be  counted  if,  for  any  cause,  any  pupil 
is  not  in  seat  at  the  hour  of  commencing  School  (9  o'clock  A.  M.  and  t  p.  m.) 
or  is  dismissed  before  the  hour  of  closing  (12  and  4  o'clock). 


^  SCHOOLS. 


o 

o 


1  Hamilton, 12 

2  Hamilton, 9 

3  German  English,.    2 

4  Hamilton, '11 

5  Hamilton, 1  6 


^    High, 


7  Ferry  Street, :  4 

I 

8  Greenwich  Av., , .    4 


9   Hamilton, 3 

loa  Dixwell  Av., 5 

10^  Quinnipiac, 2 

11  Rosette  Street...  J  8 

12  High, 


TSACHBRS. 

Rita  Shea, 

Gertrude  Roche, 

Gussie  £.  Siebke,   ... 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

Clementine  Kenney,. 

J.  E.  Ricketts,  

Nellie  H.  Story, 

Edith  E.  Johnson,  ... 
Mary  E.  Dallaher,  ... 
Mary  F.  O'Brien 


No.  half , 
dayaiD 
1888-89.  ' 


No.  half 
daya  in 
i887-«8. 


Emma  L.  Tyler,  . 

I 

M.  Terea  Healy, 

Malcolm  Booth, . 


13   Washington, |ii  Jennie  R.  Catlin 


i    I 

1 4'' Washington, 3 

14^  Quinnipiac, '  i 

15    Shelton  Av., j  i 

i6<2  Hamilton, 1  8 

16^  Washington, ,12 

iC^- Ferry  Street, i 


Florence  A.  Northrop, 

H.  Rosa  Burwell, 

Marie  J.  Bradley, 

Veronica  Muncey, 

Emily  E.  Warner, 

Ida  A.  Hague, 


243 

236 

10 

226 

204 

8 

214 

195 

159 

10 

181 

135 

10 

174 

127 

2 

163 

168 

3 

160 

177 

8 

148 

143 

8 

146 

130 

2 

146 

121 

2 

143 

139 

121 

"5 

"5 

100 

2 

108 

123 

2 

100 

100 

"7 

2 

100 

114 

5 

•  Laboratory. 


REGULAR   MEETINGS   OF   PRINCIPALS    FOR 
YEAR   1889-90. 


Monday,  September  i6th, 

"  October  7th, 

"  November  4th, 

"  December  9th, 

"  January  6th, 

**  February  loth, 

"  March  loth, 

"  April  7th, 

"  May  1 2th, 

"  June  9th, 


at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 
at  4.30  P.  M. 


TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1889-90. 


WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS. 


HlLUlOUSE 

High  School. 

Orange  Street^ 
cor.   WaU, 


Rooms. 


Webster  Sch. 

George  Street, 
cor.  York, 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


J  AS.  D.  Whitmore,  Principal,  . 
Geo.  J.  Mc Andrew,  Sub-Master, 

Carll  A.  Lewis. 

M.M.  Marble 

Malcolm  Booth, 

James  C.  Wallis, 

T.  D.  Adams. 

E.  Theo.  Liefeld,.. 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 

Mary  W.  Storrs, 

Annie  S.  Johnson 

Sara  E.  iJockwood, 

Susan  S.  Sheridan, 

Hyla  C.  Armstrong, 

Mary  L.  Daniels -- 

Winifred  S.  Thompson, 

Alice  G.  Pettee 

Grace  A.  Weeks 

Mary  E.  Woodruff,  ... 

Clarine  Warner 

Annie  McAlister, 

Mattie  P.  Corbin, 


TEACHERS. 


WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

John  G.  Lewis,  Principal,  .. 

Ada  T.  Somers, 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

Clara  A.  Hurlburt, 

Julia  A.  Malcolm, 

Eva  L.  Griffing, 

Hattie  Schulhafer, 

Eliza  A.  Benham, 

Ruth  Gorham, 

Catherine  M.  Downes, 

Sarah  S.  Wilson, 

S.  Louise  Canfield, 

Alice  B.  Riley, 

Fannie  E.  Graves, 


Salaries. 


$2,700 

2,000 

1,400 

1,500 

1,250 

1,200 

1,000 

950 

800 

800 

800 

1,000 

800 

800 

800 

800 

700 

700 

550 

600 

600 

550 


$22,300 


Residences. 

147  Bradley. 
61  Grove. 
438  George. 
93  Olive. 
119  York 
257  Church. 
6  Prospect  pi. 
52  Avon. 
65  Grove. 
57  Grove. 
374  Grand  av. 
32  Pearl. 
519  Orange. 
125  Humphrey. 
200  York. 
83  Grove. 
608  Orange. 
61  Grove. 
I  Howe. 
678  State. 
254  Crown. 
1305  Chapel. 


$2,500 
725 
450 
675 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
450 
450 


438  George. 
186  Goffe. 
80  Ward. 
302  Temple. 
73  Ward. 
283  Crown. 
119  State. 
173  Oak. 
36  Sylvan  av. 
103  Howe. 
379  Crown. 
42  College. 
34  Sylvan  av. 


600  1172  Chapel. 


$9.9^0 


94 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Oak  St.  School. 
eor.  Greenwood. 


Davenport  Av. 
School. 

cor.  Asylum, 


Eaton  School. 
fefferson  Street, 


WOOSTER  SCH. 

Wooster  Street, 
cor,  Wallace, 


Rooms. 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8a 

8 

7a 

7 

6 

5 

4 
3 

2 

la 

I 


12 
12 

II 

lO 

9 
8 

7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
I 


tbachbrs. 


Louise  G.  Wolcolt, 
MaiyC.  Mills..... 
Laura  E.  Lampson, 
Mary  J.  Alden,  ... 


Libbie  M.  Healey, 

Marie  A.  Mallahan,  . 
Kalhryn  L.  McCarthy, 
Emma  F.Weld 


EATON   DISTRICT. 

A.  B.  FiFlELD,  Principal, 

Eunice  K.  Armstead, 

Lena  H.  Nichols, 

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

Ida  L.  Henry, 

Mary  J.  Bronson, 

Sara  A.  Mallory, 

Heppie  E.  Goodrich, 

S.  Lizzie  Briggs 

Ida  M.Welch, 

Joanna  M.  Flanagan, 

Mary  F.  Leary, 

Lillian  E.  Bradley, 

Mary  E.  Egan, 

Florence  I.  ludson, 

Edith  F.  Adams, 

Hattie  Barker, 

Mary  J.  Hayes 


WOOSTER   DISTRICT. 

F.  E.  Bangs,  Principal, 

Minnie  T.  Bird, 

Kittie  G.  Campbell, 

Jennie  S.  Burlock, 

EllaF.  Healy, 

Blanche  E.  Parker 

Katie  R.  Smith, 

Mary  C.  Gorham, 

Lottie  Gorham, 

H.  Feuchtwanger, 

Cora  L.  Fiske, 

Kate  M.  Beers, 

Christine  Galbraith, 

Harriet  C.  Miles, 


Salaries. 


I630 
350 
450 
600 


$2,030 


$630 
460 
350 
600 


$2,040 


$2,200 
725 
350 
675 
650 
630 
620 
620 
600 
600 
560 
520 
480 
450 
400 
400 
600 
600 


$11,680 


$2,400 
725 
350 
675 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
350 
350 
350 
600 

$9,380 


Reside 


1 01  Sylvan  av. 
530  Howard  a  v. 
15  Park. 
65  Kensin^on. 


16  Factory. 
90  Asylum. 
116  Davenp'rt  av. 
99  Wall. 


149  College. 
136  Humphrey. 
86  Howe. 
5  Osborn. 
9  Audubon. 

63  Grove. 

141  Church. 
636  State. 
158  Wooster. 
428  Chapel. 
925  Grand  a  v. 
69  Howe. 

202  Franklin. 

142  St.  John. 
120  St.  John. 
92  Olive. 
660  State. 


46 


.w  College. 
78  Wooster. 

Hamilton. 

Whalley  av. 

St.  John. 

Greene. 

Lawrence. 

Warren. 

Sylvan  av. 

Whalley  av. 

9  Exchange. 

4  Wooster. 

\  Wooster. 

Warren. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


95 


SCHOOLS. 


Fair  St.  School. 
H^ar  OHve. 


Fair  St.  Un- 
graded. 


Whiting  St. 
Ungraded. 


Woodward  Sch. 
Annex, 


German-Eng. 

School. 

2Ss  W^ooster  Si, 


Hamilton 
School. 

Betnoeen    Wallace 
and  Hamilton, 
mqr  Grand  Av, 


Rooms. 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 
8 

7fl 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2b 

2a 

2 

lb 

la 

I 


TEACHBRS. 


Catherine  Morstatter, 
Mary  L.  Lockwood,  - 

Sophie  Cahn 

A.  S.  Chadbourne, , . . 


Larkin  A.  Cooper,... 
Cornelia  A.  Benton, . 


Lizzie  J.  Smith, 


Caroline  T.  Hughes,. 
Bessie  L.  Loveland, . 
Adella  M.Wright,... 


Gussie  £.  Siebke, 

Cornelia  A.  Hurlburt,  . 


Celestine  Wall,  Principal,.,. 

Rita  Shea. 

Annie  P.  Day, I 

Cornelia  Clinton, I 

Helena  Chorlton, 1 

Gertrude  Roche, | 

Veronica  Murray, 

Patricia  Carney, I 

Clementine  Kenney, | 

Nellie  R.  Brown, , 

Ita  Clark 

Ambrosia  Coonan, 

Clara  Mulville,. 

Mary  E.  Dallaher 

Pauline  Regan, 

Pauline  R.  Hughson, 

Mary  E.  O'Gorman, 

Alice  E.  Flanagan, 

Julia  F.  Flanagan, 

Cyril  Welch, 


Reridences. 


13  Spruce. 

27  West. 

1 8  Warren. 

130  Davenp't  av. 


$800  42  Spring. 
600,18  College. 


$1,400 


$600156  Lawrence. 


$400 


30  Forbes  av. 
350  Fair  Haven  East. 
350  Main,  E.  Haven. 


$1,100 


$550' 194  Brewery. 
600  I34>4  Olive. 


$1,150 


267  Franklin. 


10  College. 
267  Franklin. 


$1,300  J 

725 
500  ] 

675! 

650 

630 

620    " 

600;  " 

600    •• 

560  192  Wallace. 

400I267  Franklin. 

480    " 

4601  " 

500! 92  Bradley. 

400  267  Franklin. 

450' 177  Franklin. 

400' 66  Edwards. 


350 
600 
600! 


47  Laurel. 
267  Franklin. 


$11.5001 
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TEACHERS   AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms. 


D WIGHT  School. 

Martin  Street^ 
cor.  Gill. 


Orchard  St. 
School. 

near  Martin. 


N.  H.O.  Asylum 
School. 

6to  Elm  Street. 


Winchester 
School. 

Gregory  Street. 


Sh  ELTON  Ave. 
School. 

cor.  Division  St. 


12 
13 
II 
ID 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 
2 

I 


TEACHERS. 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

L.  L.  Camp,  Principal, 

Georgina  N  oiman, 

Charlotte  A.  Clarke, 

Harriet  E.  Judson, 

Mary  A.  Maltby, 

M.  Gertrude  Hall, 

Lottie  J.  Thompson, 

Gertrude  E.  Isbell, 

Helen  M.  Thomas, 

Minnie  D.  Swift, 

Harriet  E.  Trowbridge, 

Nora  A.  Sweeney, 

Charlotte  H.  Oviatt, 

Edna  C.  Lines, 


Lizzie  V.  Southworth,. 
Laura  E.  Babcock,  ... 

Jennie  L.  Klock, 

Carrie  M.  Galpin, 


12 
12 

II 

lO 

9 
5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


II 
lO 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 
7a 

2 
I 


WillaJ.  Noble,  .. 
Ellen  M.  Hickox, 
Jennie  Woodend, 


WINCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Geo.  B.  H  u  rd ,  /*/  incipal, 

Frances  I.  Wheeler, 

Caroline  E.  Taylor, 

Harriette  N.  Gunn, 

Lizzie  J.  Miner, 

Eleanor  M.  Howd, 

Kathleen  A.  Yanz, 

Elizabeth  M.  Andrew, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger,  .». 

Annie  K.  Joslin, 

Elizabeth  Palmer, 


Thos.  G.  Shearman,.. 
Martha  E.  Chapman, 
Harriette  P.  Marsh,  . 
Margaret  K.  Strong,  . 

Kate  I.  Donovan, 

Nettie  E.  Studley, ... 

S.  Ellen  Brown, 

Hettie  E.  Cooper,  ... 

Emma  J.  Ford 

Ellen  A.  Reed, 

Lucy  M.  Pierpont,  .. 
Marie  J.  Bradley, 


Salaries. 


Resid( 


$2,500' 1303  Chapel. 
725 '66  Whallcy  av. 
35o'|Milford. 
675  1303  Chapel. 
650  157  Dixwell. 
600,10  University  pi. 
620  20  Kensington. 
600  116  Howe. 
560  133  Martin. 
520' 1 35  St.  John. 
400  122  York. 
350  26  Chestnut. 
6001  Whalley  av. 
550!  1 15  York. 


S9.700| 

$6oo'338  Orchard. 
400  62  Lafayette. 
400,1176  Chapel. 
600  131  Sherman  av. 


$2,000 

$550 


..,.,-  587  Elm. 
475610  Elm. 
500  105  Wallace. 


$1,525 

$2,20085  Admiral. 
725  56  Whalley  av. 
350|i29  Henry. 
675!Milford. 
650  90  Park. 
55o|77  Bristol. 
520I112  Whallcy  av. 
480.80  Ward. 
460  12  Whalley  av. 
450  73  Ward. 
600 1 94  Webster. 


$7,660 

$8oo|ii6  College. 
700' 109  York. 
630189  Whalley  av. 
620  154  Columbus  av. 
6oO|59  Lilac. 
560  25  Eld. 
520' 96  Broadway. 
4801729  Dixwell  av. 
460*227  Mansfield. 
350  140  Shelton  av. 


450 
600 

$6,770 


108  Argyle. 
44  Gill. 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLSl 


Dixwnx  Ats. 

SCHOOU 


Ski3(nkr  School. 

Staie  Street,  cor,  , 
Smmmer. 


Edwards  St. 
School. 

cor.  Foster, 


Humphrey  St. 

SCHOOU 
ruar  State  St. 


St.  Francis 

Orphan  Asylum 

School. 

Highland  St, 


13 
13 
II 
lO 
9 

8 
7 

er 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


TBACHBRS. 


SiOaries. 


4 

3« 

3 

2 
I 


Fannie  T.  Munson,. 
MaryF.  O'Brien... . 

Nellie  A.  Peck 

Mary  R.  Burwell,  . . 
Ella  E.  Northrop,  .. 
Sarah  S.  Benham,  .. 


SKINNER  DISTRICT. 

iosEPH  R.  French,  Principal, 
1.  Hattie  Bishop, 

Julia  Smith, 

Nellie  J.  Bonney, v. 

Ann  E.  Loper, 

Juliet  E.  Peck, 

Lily  W.  Sheridan 

Lilla  M.  Northrop 

Ellen  Kilbride 

Lucia  J.  Bryant, 

Fannie  A.  Millard, 

lanette  Trowbridge, 

Lottie  B.  Manning, 

Gertrude  S.  Mann, 


Jennie  E.  Barber,  . 
Sarah  J.  Gibson    .. 

iennie  A.  Torpy, . . 
lary  C.  Blakeslee,. 
Fannie  Y.  Cooke, . 

Mary  A.  Judd, 

Carrie  A.  Stevens,., 
Evelyn  Manning,.., 


Mary  F.  Mac  Arthur, 
Isabel  C.  Donnelly. 

Flora  A.  Loper 

Mary  C.  Kinsella  .. 
Mary  E.Weld 


Catherine  Whelan, 
Jerome  Lyman, .. 
Winifred  Palmer, 


$650  51  Howe. 
450  430  Winthrop  av. 
480*39  Whalleyav. 
460  91  D  wight. 
450  276  Howard  av. 


600 


$3*070 


173  Oak. 


$2,500  22  Trumbull. 
700  131  Bradley. 
350  59  E.  Pearl. 
675- 135  St.  John. 
650  154  Bradley. 
630:97  Grove. 
620I519  Orange. 
6oo;65  Pearl. 
560I54  Bishop. 

19  Brown. 

53  Peart. 

685  Orange. 

16  Leonard. 

575  State. 


31  Trumbull. 
44  Edwards. 
309  Grand  av. 
1267  State. 
29  Clark. 
64  Nash. 
254  Bradley. 
16  Leonard. 


$60085  Humphrey. 

350  22  Leonard. 

154  Bradley. 

9  Myrtle. 

99  Wall. 


$600  Highland. 
475  Highland. 
Highland. 


$f,550 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Washington 
School. 

cor,  Howard  Ave. 
and  Putnam  St 


Rosette  St. 
School. 

cor.  De  Witt  St. 


West  Street 

SCHOOI^ 
near  A  define  St. 


Carusle  Street 
School. 

near  Cedar  St. 


Greenwich  Ave. 
School. 

cor.  Second  St. 


Rooms. 


13 
12 

II 

100 

10 

9 

8a 

8 

la 

7 

6a 

6 

5 


8 

7 
6 

5« 

5 

4 

3 

2a 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Henry  W.  Loomis,  Principal.. 

Emily  E.  Warner, 

Sadie  B.Wilkinson, 

Jenny  R.  Catlin, 

Annie  C.  Minor, 

Fanny  A.  Butler, 

Georgia  S.  Barber, 

Lizzie  M.  Catlin, 

iulia  Nadler, 
lollie  Nadler, 

Delia  T.  Donehue,  .._ 

Anne  E.  Clune 

Charlotte  McCaffrey 

Amanda  H.  Donovan, 


M.Teresa  Healy 

Mary  A.  Maher 

Annie  L.  Stone, 

May  E.  Smith 

Flora  B.  Clark 

Louise  A.  Hof acker,.*. 
Florence  A.  Northrop, 

Hattie  M.  Price 

Mary  E.  Hogan, 

Charity  B.  Hyde, 


Lillian  M.  Bedell, 
LillleB.  Hull,  ... 
Carrie  E.  Strong,  . 
Kate  C.  Piatt 


Martha  B.  May. . 
Annie  B.  Kelley, 
Susan  L.  Davis,. 
Alice  G.  Ford,  .. 


Edith  E.  Johnson, 

Katie  Smith. 

L.  Adele  West,  .. 
Kate  M.  Conlan, . 


SiUaries. 


$3,000 
725 
350 

675 
650 
650 
630 
620 
620 
600 
600 
560 
560 
530 


$9,760 


$630 
600 
450 
450 
450 
400 
400 
450 
350 
450 


$4,620 


$600 
460 
450 
400 


$1,910 


$600 
450 
450 
600 


$2,100 


$600 
460 
450 
600 

$2,110 


Residences. 


339  Orange. 

100  Portsea. 

151  Rosette. 

10  Court. 

21  Kimberly  av. 

67  Prince. 

678  Slate. 

10  Court. 

122  Olive. 

122  Olive. 

42  Daggett. 

144  Washingrton. 

83  Putnam. 

59  Lilac. 


309  Water. 

308  Columbus  av. 

143  Lamberton. 

75  Kimberly  av. 

92  De  Witt. 

364  Congress  av. 

276  Howard. 

313  Water. 

625  Grand  av. 

287  Washington. 


321  Cedar. 
121  Davenp't  av. 
154  Columbus  av. 
137  Day. 


117  Davenp'tav. 
83  Asylum. 
83  Grove. 
114  Meadow. 


341  Howard  a  v. 

342  Howard  av. 
30  Lamberton. 
126  Kimberly  av. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Welch  Training 
School. 

Congress  Av, 
cor.  Venum  St, 


Kindergartner, 
Ass't 


Haixock  Street 
School. 

near  Congress  Av. 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 

cor.  Gilbert, 


Rooms. 


12 
12 
lO 

9 

7 
7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


WELCH   DISTRICT. 

M.  Virginia  Fogle,  Principal, 

M.  Rachel  Webster, 

Bessie  E.  Howes, 

Annie  T.  Collins, 

Alice  G.  Spear, 

Jennie  F.  Nash, 

Emma  E.  Snow, 

Edith  W.Todd, 

Luthera  Mansfield 

Carrie  G.Weil, 

Eva  T.Hall 

Rose  Conlan, 

Cordelia  A.  Merwin 

Maria  Hatch 

S.Minnie  Mott 


kindergarten. 

Winnie  Evenden, 

Nellie  Hill, , 

training  class. 

Lucia  M.  Bowers, 

Emma  J.  Tutlle, 

Anna  M.  Baldwin 

Hannah  M.  Chamberlin, 

Fannie  M.  Lynch. 

Ellen  E.  Carr, 

Mamie  A.  Cook 

Carrie  Beard 

Anna  F.  Gillette, 

Edith  M.  Goodyear 

Ella  J.  O'Meara. 

Anna  M.  Brennan, 


Maria  L.  Breen,  Principal ^ 
Eva  T.  Phelps,  AssU      " 

Sarah  M.  Lewis, , 

Grace  L.  Bell, 

M.  Lulu  Turner 

Elizabeth  Allen, 

May  R.  Atwater 

May  C.  Robinson 

Carrie  F.  Finch 

Anna  S.  Hart, 


SftUries. 


|i,500 
8oo 
8oo 

725 
300 
700 
650 
600 
300 
500 
550 
400 
350 
350 
650 


550 
350 


$10,075 


$650 
600 
560 
520 
300 
460 
550 
300 
650 


•4,590 


$1,300 
800 
600 
560 
350 
350 
400 
350 
450 
550 

$5,710 


Resideoces. 


43  Park. 
43  Park. 
22  Vernon. 
West  Haven. 
Branford. 
98  Ward. 
14  Vernon. 
62  Whalley  av. 
420  Whalley  av. 
116  Oak. 

178  Franklin. 
4  Eld. 

372  Congress  av 
83  Grove. 


14  Vernon. 

North  Haven. 
II 

22  Whalley  av. 


45  Park. 

20  Baldwin. 

465  Congress  av. 

Ill  Park. 

75  Rosette. 

123  Columbus  av. 

North  Haven. 

294  Portsea. 

12  Elliott. 


12  Park. 

10  Washington. 

175  Cedar. 

12  Vernon. 

12  Park. 

516  Columbus  av. 

Cedar  Hill. 

239  Bradley. 

170  Howard  av. 

161  York. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 

cor.  Gilbert. 


WooLSEY  School 

cor.    Woolsey  and 
Poplar. 


Grand  Avenue 
School. 

cor.  Clinton  A  v. 


Rooms. 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


SUBSTITUTES. 

Helen  V.  Frost 

Margaret  B.  Daley, 

Mary  A.  McGuire, 

C.  M.  Neebe 

Fannie  B.  Atwater,.... 

Susie  B.  Kinner 

Edith  A.  Rockwell.... 

MetarE.  Unger 

Julia  A.  Willard 

Charlotte  £.  Hyde 

Mary  E.  Coakley 

Maggie  G.  McNamara,. 

Annie  E.  Clarke, 

Mary  J.  Barry 

Edith  L.  Robinson 

Jessie  R.  Van  Deusen  . 

Mary  Sawyer 

Lyla  M.  Scranton 

Annie  M.  Maltby 

Emma  MacDonald  .  .. 

M.  Grace  Beecher, 

Elizabeth  L.  Campbell, 

Josephine  A.  Sheehan,. 
essie  W.  Smith, 

Annette  Johnson, 


WOOLSEY  DISTRICT. 

Mark  Pitman,  Principal,  .. 

Hortense  A.  Darling, 

Bessie  L.  Crawford, 

S.  Alice  Darrow, 

Margaret  I.  Galbraith, 

Fannie  I.  Bunce, 

Lizzie  E.  Weissbarth 

A.  C.  Ruth  Siebke, 

Carrie  A.  Parsons, 

Tulia  A.  Robinson, 

Nellie  I.  Brooks, 

Minnie  A.  Woodford, 

Nellie  M.  Connery, 

Lottie  D.  Butler, 


|Wm.  C.  deF.  Dickinson,. 

I  Emily  M.  DeForest, 

Mary  J.  Warren, 

'Gertrude  L.  Cooper, 

Martha  E.  Linsley, 

Mary  N.  Blatchley, 

Frederica  E.  Bishop, 

I  Mary  A.  Pinney , 


SiOtfte 


l450 
400 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 
350 
650 
300 
600 
350 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


$8,750 


Residences. 


91  Goffe. 
1589  State. 
127  Sylvan  a  v. 
37  Park. 
West  Haven. 
67  Martin. 
208  Blake. 
210  Exchange. 
West  Haven. 
57  Prospect. 
244  Hamilton. 
14  Jefferson. 
109  Ashmun. 
255  Ferry. 
S32  Howard  a  v. 
131  Spring. 
167  Bradley. 
157  Dixwell  av. 
156  Grand  av. 
22  Kossuth 
126  Day. 
159  Pine. 
47  Lombard. 
238  Blatchley  av. 


♦2.500 
725 
400 

675 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
520 
480 
460 
450 
600 


83  Grove. 
310  Exchange. 
13  Clinton  av. 

111  Ferr}-. 

21  Hamilton. 
113  Poplar. 
209  Blatchley  a  V. 
8  Warren. 
91  I^on. 
255  Ferry. 
197  Exchange. 
229  Grand  av. 
600  Grand  av. 

112  Ferry. 


$9,870 
|8oo 


pwww  7  Hotchkiss. 
650  45  Atwater. 
:54  St.  John. 


630 
620 
520 
350 
350 
600 


*3f   ^»'  J-— •— 

Montowese. 
II  Wolcott. 
219  Blatchley  a  V. 
205  Blatchley  a  v. 
45  Park. 


$4,520 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


lOI 


SCHOOLS. 


Lloyd  Street 
School. 

rt^ar  Wole0ti, 


Ferry  Street 
School. 

cor.  Peck. 


Center  Street 
School. 

Annex, 


n.  quinnipiac 
Street  School. 

Annex. 


Mani'al   Train- 
iNG  School, 

12S  Union  St. 


Cooking 
School. 

S68  Chapel  St. 


Vocal  Music. 


Mechanical 
Drawing. 

Drawing. 

[Grmmmar  and  High 

School  Grades.] 


Drawing, 
[Priouuy  Grades.] 


Sewing. 


Rooms. 


Mary  J.  Fahy, 

Jennie  L.  Griswold, 

Georgia  Hardy, 

Kate  M.  Tuttle 


TEACHERS. 


Nellie  H.  Story 

Almira  H.  Day, 

S.  Helena  Robinson, 
Lucy  A.  Griswold,  -. 
Ida  A.  Hague, 


Mary  L.  Parmelee, . 


Emma  L.  Tyler,. . 
H.  Rosa  Burwell, 


John  Pursell, . 


Emma  Poison, 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 
B.  Jepson, 


Frederick  R.  Honey, 
Irene  Weir, 


Lizzie  K.  Bradley 


Lillian  A.  Gladwin,. 


$600 
460 
350 
450 


Residences. 


$1,860 


112  Hamilton. 
70  South  Front. 
226  Lloyd, 
no  South  FronL 


|6oo  8  Pine. 
480  270  Ferry. 


450 
450 
600 


$2,580 


255  Ferry. 

70  South  Front. 

31  Clark. 


$500  118  At  water. 


$450  470  N.Quinnipiac 
450 


$900 
$900 


343  N.Quinnipiac 


238  Columbus  av. 


$800  24  Home  pi. 


$2,300 


1,200 


600 


600 
i     $5»900 


30  Grove. 
14  Lincoln. 
424  Temple. 

20  Vernon. 

I4<3  Exchange. 


TRAINING  CLASS 


ENTERING  THE   WELCH   SCHOOL  SEPT.  9,   1889. 


Lottie  W.  Sloan, 
Susie  S.  Fowler, 
Kate  E.  Killoy, 
Jennie  R.  Boyce, 
Gertrude  M.  Craig, 
Olive  S.  Day, 
Jennie  Y.  Blackman, 
Emma  D.  Clarke, 
Eva  a.  Lee, 
Mary  J.  Murphy, 
Bertha  C.  Merwin, 
Mary  C.  Bishop. 
Mary  L.  Blackman, 
Annie  H.  McLauchlan, 
Margaret  E.  Boland, 
M.  Julia  Turner, 
Edna  M.  Smith,  . 
Bessie  M.  Cain,  . 
Mary  E.  Flynn,  . 
Josephine  T.  Costello, 
Mary  A.  Costello, 
Harriet  A.  Davis, 
Rachel  Linde,     . 
Mary  E.  Smith,  . 
Annie  F.  Wangnrr, 
Hattie  L.  Krapp, 
Flora  M.  Lockwood, 
Jane  G.  Dillon, 
Barbara  A.  Kenney, 
Virginia  P.  Mix, 
Theresa  A.  Rohan, 
Florence  I.  Beardsley, 
Marion  L.  Preston, 
Carrie  B.  Rudd, 
Grace  E.  Kelsey, 
Alice  N.  Heath, 
Margaret  E.  Smith, 
Anna  E.  Morris, 
Alice  M.  Finch,  . 
Jessie  A.  Moulthrop, 
Ada  Linsley, 
Margaret  W.  McKiernan. 
Fannie  B.  Barney, 
Wyllistine  Goodsell, 


38  High. 

205  Whallcy  av. 
50  Daggett. 
171  Chestnut. 
615  George. 
270  Ferry. 
123  Ward. 
119  Poplar. 

39  Pine. 

30  Ashmun. 

4  Eld. 

131  Bradley. 

123  Ward. 

63  Bishop. 

£04  Rosette. 

12  Park. 

39  County. 

37  Putnam. 

4  Factory. 

123  Putnam. 

212  Franklin. 

105  Wooster. 

137  Congress  av. 

33  Lines. 

117  Winchester  av. 

25  Brewster. 

83  Lyon. 

331  Cedar. 

119  Putnam. 

96  York  sq. 

197  Grand  av. 

66  Prince. 

92  Woolsey. 

20  Gilbert  av. 

West  Haven. 

117  Davenport  av. 

323  Cedar. 

aio  Grove. 

82  Woolsey. 

253  No.  Front. 

351  Quinnipiac. 

231  Martin. 

503  Orange. 

82  Wall. 


JANITORS.   1889-90. 


High  School Wm.  H.Clark, $950 257  Church. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson, 925 177  Franklin. 

£^ton  School, Almarine  Hayward,, . .  900 9  Broadway. 

Webster  School, John  Shaughnessy, 850 21  Broad. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig, 850 64  Daggett. 

Dwight  School, George  W.  Judd 850 106  Martin. 

Wooster  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  850 81  Adeline. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 850 154  Bradley. 

Washington  School, James  O'Brien, 850 11  Salem. 

Woolsey  School John  W.  Hill 850 61  Wolcott. 

Hallock  Street  School, ...  ) 

„.       _  «.      .  }■  Thomas  McKieman,--  850 30  Hallock. 

West  Street  School, ) 

Winchester  School, Dennis  O'Keefe, 800 1 20  Ashmun. 

Rosette  Street  School, Jas.  S.  O'Brien, 800 loi  Hill. 

Shelton  Av.  School, .James  Henry, 800 154  Shelton  Av. 

Whiting  Street  School, . 


^    ,     c,      •  c  I.     1  i^-  ^-  Blakeslee, 750... 77  Washington. 

Cedar  Street  School, ^ 

Edwards  Street  School, Joseph  Miller 700 69  Foster. 

Grand  Av.  School, William  S.  Green, 700 39  Grand. 

Oak  Street  School, ) 

>■  Thomas  Han  nan, 700 352  Oak. 

Davenport  Av.  School,. ._  \ 

Dixwell  Av.  School Levi  Miller, 600 331  Elm. 

Fair  Street  School,.. Isaac  Martin, 550 270  George. 

Humphrey  Street  School,  ..Patrick  Reynolds, 400 41  Nicoll. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, Ellen  Reardon, 400 3  Clark  av. 

Lloyd  Street  School, James  L.  Hull, 400 80  Blatchleyav. 

Ferry  Street  School, George  H.  Case, 400 109  Bailey. 

Orchard  Street  School, John  Landrigan, 400 295  Orchard. 

Carlisle  Street  School, Julia  Coxson 400 158  Carlisle. 

Center  Street  School 


Vic. 

>ol,  ...  j 


.  _.  B.  Burwell, 325 N.  Quinnipiac* 

Quinnipiac  St.  School, 

Woodward  School, Erwin  B.  Lillie, 275 Townsend  av.* 

German-English  School,  ...Peter  Bohn, 200 285  Wooster. 

Manual  Training  School,... Silas  Pardee, 150 181  Crown. 

Office, Andrew  A.  Goodman,  156 507  State. 

♦Annex. 
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New  lATiN  GiTT  School  Distbict 


YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31st  1890. 


NEW  HAVEN : 

TUTTLE,    MOREHOUSE    &    TAYLOR,     PRINTERS. 
1890.     ^    . 


NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


SCHOOL   CALENDAR    FOR    1890-91; 
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Fall  Term  begins  Monday,  Sept.  8;  ends  Friday,  Dec.  24.= 15  weeks  and  2  days. 
Winter  Term  begins  Monday,  Jan.  5 ;  ends  Friday,  April  24.= 16  weeks  0  days. 
Summer  Term  begins  Monday,  May  4;   ends  Tuesday,  June  30. =8  weeks  and  3  days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year  40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year  200. 

Holidays.— Oct.  17,  Noy.  27,  28,  Mar.  27. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers,  Oct.  17,  Nov.  27,  Mar.  27  and  May  30,  are  u>  be  counted 

as  school  days. 


SCHOOL     OFFICERS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES,  President. 

Term  expires 
JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT. 1890 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES, 1890 

WILLIAM  H.  CARMALT.  M.D., 1890 

HORACE  H.  STRONG, 1891 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN, 1891 

WALTER  LEIGH, 1891 

MAX  ADLER. 1892 

JAMES  A.  HOWARTH.          ^            -            -            -            -            -  1892 

SAMUEL  R.  AVIS, 1892 

COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE  : 

JOSEPH   D.  PLUNKETT.  CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 

SAMUEL  R.  AVIS. 

COMMITTEE   ON   SCHOOLS: 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN.  MAX  ADLER. 

JAMES  A.  HOWARTH. 

COMMITTEE   ON   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS: 

HORACE  H.  STRONG.  WILLIAM  H.  CARMALT,  M.D. 

WALTER   LEIGH. 

SUPERINTENDENT  :  SECRETARY  : 

SAMUEL  T.  DUTTON.  HORACE  DAY. 

CLERK  : 

GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 

TREASURER  :  COLLECTOR : 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES.  THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 


AUDITORS  : 

RICHARD  F.  LYON.      *  FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


DISTRICT   CLERK: 

BENJAMIN  R.  ENGLISH. 


REPORT 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  : 

The  year  which  has  now  closed  has  been  one  which  has 
called  for  an  unusual  amount  of  time  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  its  ordinary  duties,  an  entire  revision  of 
the  rules  governing  the  schools,  the  details  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  free  books,  together  with  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  condition  of  the  High 
School,  made  necessary  the  unprecedented  number  of 
meetings  held  by  the  Board  itself  and  by  its  several 
committees.  The  erection  of  the  Lovell  School  House  in 
the  Skinner  District,  and  the  division  of  the  overgrown 
Washington  District  by  converting  the  recently  erected 
Rosette  street  building  into  a  Grammar  School,  with 
other  changes,  have  so  affected  the  proper  territorial 
limits  of  several  of  the  schools  as  to  call  for  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  lines  indicating  the  province  of  each.  The 
revised  rules  are  now  nearly  ready  for  publication,  and 
the  Board  trusts  that  the  District  may  find  that  the  time 
devoted  to  their  consideration  and  improvement  will  not 
prove  to  have  been  time  spent  in  vain. 

The  vote  of  the  town  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  provid- 
ing for  free  text-books  for  all  schools,  gave  the  Board  a 
not  unwelcome  opportunity  for  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  merits  of  the  various  text-books  previously  in  use 
and  for  such  changes  as  might  be  found  expedient.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  number  of  these  text-books  to 
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be  examined  extended  from  the  most  elementary  reading 
books  of  one  syllable  to  treatises  on  the  natural  sciences,  to 
manuals  in  the  higher  mathematics,  and  to  works  in  Greek, 
Latin,  German  and  French ;  and  when  it  is  further  remem- 
bered that  the  agents  of  the  publishers  of  some  hundreds  of 
these  books  claimed  and  received  a  courteous  and  careful 
hearing  on  the  respective  merits  of  their  publications,  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  correct  decision  called  for  much  care- 
ful scrutiny. 

Incident  to  the  action  of  the  town  in  directing  the  pur- 
chase of  free  books,  it  devolved  on  the  Board  to  make 
proper  provision  for  the  safe  custody  in  each  of  our  forty 
school  houses  of  this  newly  acquired  property.  As  none 
of  our  school  buildings  had  been  constructed  with  a  view 
to  such  a  contingency,  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a 
great  number  of  book-cases  at  a  very  considerable  expense 
to  the  District. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  S.  T. 
Button,  late  Superintendent,  has  been  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  of  Winona,  Minnesota. 
After  much  deliberation  and  enquiry,  Mr.  Curtis  was 
unanimously  recommended  by  the  special  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred  and  was  unanimously  elected 
for  one  year  by  the  Board.  In  accepting  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Button,  the  Board  desires  to  express  its  apprecia- 
tion of  his  services  as  shown  in  the  high  reputation  of  our 
schools — a  reputation  largely  due  to  his  exertions  in  de- 
veloping a  system  which  the  Board  regards  as  being  of 
great  value  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  Bistrict. 
For  this  service  it  tenders  him  its  best  thanks  and  its  cor- 
dial good  wishes  for  his  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 

The  last  Bistrict  Meeting  authorized  the  Board  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $60,000,  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot 
and  the  erection  of  a  school  house  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  city.  It  was  found,  however,  from  the  census 
of  children  of  school  age  taken  in  October  last,  that  the 
increase  of  children  in  that  part  of  the  city  had  not  been 
so  great  as  to  make  such  action  imperative,  and  no  bonds 
have  been  issued  for  this  purpose. 
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The  time  is  not  distant  when  the  District  must  adopt 
some  course  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing 
numbers  in  the  High  School,  and  for  the  better  accommo- 
dation of  the  classes  in  Manual  Training  and  in  Cook- 
ing. These  latter  are  now  imperfectly  provided  for  in 
rented  buildings.  At  present  the  Board  have  no  well 
settled  recommendations  to  present  to  the  District. 

The  Grammar  School  building  on  Lawrence  Street 
recently  completed  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  Board, 
has  been  named  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
entire  community,  "  Lovell  School,"  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  John  E.  Lovell,  the  successful  teacher  nearly 
seventy  years  ago  of  the  "  Lancasterian  School  "  of  New 
Haven,  and  who  still  survives  in  an  honored  old  age  of 
ninety-six  years. 

A  tax  of  3j54  mills  on  the  grand  list  of  1890  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  District  for 
the  current  year. 

The  terms  of  office,  as  members  of  the  Board,  of  Joseph 
D.  Plunkett,  Charles  E.  Graves,  and  William  H.  Carmalt, 
now  expire  by  limitation,  and  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled 
at  the  coming  annual  District  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board, 

WM.  H.  CARMALT,  President  pro  tern. 

New  Haven.  Sept.  i,  1890. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


FINANCE    COMMITTEE 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

By  Balance  from  old  account, $  64,216.76 

No.  10.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1888 20,000.00 

No.  II,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1888 12,000.00 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 486.45 

Town  of  New  Haven,  Town  Tax, 49,166.63 

No.  12,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1879  to  1888.  5,225.28 

No.  13,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  of  Taxes,  1881  to  1888,  1,479.30 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 403.90 

No.  14,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1883  to  1888,  894.55 

H.  W.  Farnam,  Income  Boardman  Fund 250.00 

Loan  from  Municipal  Bond  Sinking  Fund, 14,274.38 

Loan  from  Trinity  College, 5,000.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund, 13,735.50 

State  of  Connecticut,  Civil  List, 27,47 » ^oo 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 484.15 

Loan  from  New  Haven  Gas  Light  Co 12,000.00 

No.  15,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes  1877  to  1888,  2,486.33 

State  of  Connecticut,  Library  and  Apparatus, 725.00 

Loan,  Union  Trust  Co., 20,000.00 

Town  of  New  Haven,  account  Free  Text  Books  and 

Supplies, 20,000.00 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 392.25 

E.  G.  Stoddard,  Income  Town  Deposit  Fund 1,045.84 

Loan,  New  Haven  Gas  Light  Co., 25,000.00 

No.  16,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1878  to  1888,  2,250.99 

State  of  Connecticut.  Evening  Schools, 363.00 

S.  E.  Merwin,  Bond  of  W.  A.  Lincoln, 51.20 

Loan,  S.  A.  Galpin,  Receiver, 22,000.00 

Loan,  John  C.  Gallagher,  Trustee, 5,000.00 
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July     2,     No.  17,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889, $5,000.00 

10,     No.  18,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889, 10,000.00 

14,     Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 476.85 

Aug.     4,     No.  19,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889, 20,000.00 

14,     No.  20,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889 5,000.00 

25,     No.  21,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889, 25,000.00 

30,     No.  22,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889 40,000.00 

30,     Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 6.30 

30,     Horace  Day,  sundry  sales, 30.79 

30,  Mechanics  Bank,  overdrawn  for  redemption  of  coupons,  140.00 

Sept.    4,     No.  23.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889, 25,000.00 

Total  amount  of  receipts, $457,056.45 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid, 450,839.99 

Balance  to  new  account, $6,216.46 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  E.  C.  E.  GRAVES,  Treasurer. 

Orders  drawn  but  not  paid $1,146.94 

New  Haven,  Sept.  6,  1890. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  6th,  1890. 

The  undersigned  having  examined   the   accounts   and 

vouchers  of  C.  E.  Graves,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 

City  School  District  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1890, 

find  the  same  correct,  and  that  a  balance  of  six  thousand 

two  hundred  and  sixteen  -^  ($6,216.46)  dollars  was  due 

said  District  by  said  C.  E.  Graves,  Treasurer,  on  said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,        )    .    ,., 
^  i^      A  '  Auditors, 

Francis  G.  Anthony,  \ 
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SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1890, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salanes  of  Teachers, $198,421.82 

Janitors, 20,451.73 

"  Superintendent, 3,500.00 

Secretary, 1,250.00 

Clerk, 1.37500 

Tax  Collector, 1,230.20 


$226,228.75 


Rent—Hamilton  School, $1,800.00 

German-English  School, 350.00 

Manual  Training  School, 300.00 

Cooking  School, 172.40 

Board  Rooms, 400.00 


$3,022.40 

Fuel, $8,734.42 

Printing — Annual  Report  of  the  Board, $367.37 

Record  and  Account  Books   for   Free  Text 

Books, 210.61 

Circulars  and  Labels  for  Free  Text  Books,  ..  119.21 

Rules  of  Board, 70.50 

Examination  Papers,  High  School 75.30 

Course  of  Lessons  in  Drawing, 60.26 

Report  and  Merit  Cards, 39-70 

Absence  Blanks, 18.20 

Residence,  Examination  and  other  Blanks,  ..  23.11 

Reports  to  Principals  and  Superintendent, 23.24 

j                                         .  Teachers' Daily  Registers, 32.27 

I                                            Time  Tables  and  Calendar, 27.75 

j                                            Time  Records  of  Special  Teachers 21.50 

Notices,  Circulars,  Note  Heads,  etc 51.00 

Blank  Books  and  Pay  Rolls, 11.35 

Grand  List  Book, 16.50 

Annual  Examination  in  Music, 31.00 

Programs  and  Tickets,  High  School  Gradua- 
tion,    33.75 

Programs  and  Tickets,  Welch  Training  School 

Graduation, 8.50 

$1,241.12 
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Sutionery— White  Pads, $1,263.60 

Manilla  Pads, 1,200.00 

Writing  and  Practice  Paper, 843.18 

Drawing  Paper 500.75 

Book-keeping  Blanks, 156.87 

Lead  Pencils  for  Writing  and  Drawing, 231.30 

Ink, 100.75 

Pens  and  Pen  Holders, 248.10 

Slate  Pencils, 94-50 

Colored    Papers  and   Card   Board   for   Free 

Hand  Drawing, 34-34 

Envelopes, 40.09 

Crayon, 45«o6 

ManilU  Draughting  Paper 41*25 

Mucilage,  Rubber  Bands,  Twine,  etc., 25.85 

Ink  Stands  and  Pen  Racks, 19.00 

Blank  Books 35.53 

Cyclostyle  Paper  and  Supplies 27.95 


Janitors'  and  other  Supplies — Brushes,  Brooms  and 

Dusters, $242.52 

Door  Mats, 91.73 

Cups,  Basins,  Pails,  Baskets,  Dust  Pans,  etc.,  90.84 
Pencil  Sharpeners,  Hose,  Reels,  Wheelbarrows, 

Ladders,  Tools,  etc., 11774 

Soap,  Disinfectants, 65.97 

Blackboard  Erasers, 86.10 

Bells,  Pointers,  Rulers,  Thermometers,  etc.,  .  43-94 

Drawing  Models  and  Manuals, 3x2.00 

Clay  for  Modelling 53-34 

Kindergarten  Material 226.31 

Lumber,  Nails,  Tools,  etc.,  for  Manual  Train- 
ing School, 142.20 

Supplies  for  Sewing  School, 16.5 1 

Supplies  for  Cooking  School... 104.68 

Supplies  for  High  School  Laboratory, 221.30 

Drawing  Tools, 77.52 


Miscellaneous — Insurance  for  three  years, $3,414.08 

Annual  School  Meeting, 619.60 

Enumerating  Children, 560.12 

Services  of  Stenographer  in  High  School  and 

Webster  School  Investigation, 316.24 

Gas  and  Oil, 315.05 

Graduation  Exercises,  High  School 34496 

Making  Grand  List, 300.00 


$4,908.12 


$1,892.70 
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Express,  Carting,  Travel,  Horse  Hire,  etc.,---  $352.26 

Horse  Keeping, i8S-50 

Telephone, 334.92 

Office  Expenses,  Tax  Collector, 133-97 

Re-binding  Books, 101.49 

Postage,  Telegrams  and  Stamped  Envelopes,  73*oo 

Business  Wagon 50.00 

District  Clerk, 25.00 

Auditors 10.00 

Advertising, 46.60 

Sharpening  Tools,  Manual  Training  School,..  25.10 

Cleaning  School  Houses, 43-75 

Water  Cooler  and  Ice  for  Office, 31.78 

Clerical  Assistance  in  Office, 55-io 

Watering  Streets 65.00 

Washing  Towels,  Ungraded  Schools 16.82 

Cyclostyle, 15.50 

Welch  Graduation  Exercises, 10.00 

City  Directory  and  Extra  Maps,  etc 7.67 


$7,353.51 


Free  Text  Books, $17,892.17 

Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 

Apparatus,  etc.,  for  High  and  Grammar 

Schools, $1,556.08 

School  Books  for  Indigent  Children, $502.44 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Heating  Apparatus  Repairs,  .  $1,429.49 

Furniture  and  Repairs, 1,092.45 

Blackboards  and  Repairs 649.61 

Clocksand  Repairs, 81.80 

Musical  Instrument  Repairs, 57-25 


$3,310.60 


Repairs  and  Improvements  to  Buildings  and  Sites — 

High  School. $862.16 

Webster  School, 164.40 

Oak  Street  School, I33-I4 

Davenport  A  v.  School 230.10 

Eaton                       '•       574.18 

Wooster                   "       426.27 

Fair  Street               *'       95.17 

Woodward               "       273.88 

Whiting  Street         "       3.23 

Hamilton                 "       11.70 

Dwight                     "       651.87 

Orchard  Street        "       40-84 

Winchester              "       213.77 
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Shelton  Av.       School, $679-38 

Dixwell  Av.             " 127.84 

Skinner                    "       235.83 

Edwards  Street       "       70.35 

Humphrey  Street    "       92.44 

Washington             "       , 650.68 

West  Street             "      70-53 

Carlisle  Street        "       23.72 

Greenwich  Av.        "       107.08 

Rosette  Street         "       683.35 

Welch                       "       805.83 

Hallock  Street        "       101.02 

Cedar  Street            "       288.87 

Woolsey                   ** 123.70 

Grand  Av.               "       367.18 

Ferry  Street,           "       63.90 

Lloyd  Street            "       97.14 

Board  Rooms, 28.16 

$8,297.71 

Ordinary  Expenses $284,940.02 


EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

Lovell  School : — 

Carpenter,  balance  of  Contract $11,225.00 

Extras, 398.88 

Plastering, 1,531.00 

Mason,  balance  of  Contract, 3,000.00 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting, 1,131.00 

Painting, _ 623.00 

Heating  Apparatus,  balance  of  Contract, 1,312.50 

Furniture  and  Clock, 2,498.50 

Concrete  Walks, 447-12 

Slate  Blackboards, 774-95 

Book-cases, _ 249.12 

Architect's  Services,  balance 748.20 

Window  Shades, 177.48 

Turfing  and  all  other  Extras, 85.76 

$24,202.51 

Webster  School  :— 

Masons'  Extras, •  $171.00 

Iron  Fence, 553-66 

Joiners*  Extras, 94.24 

Turfing, 62.76 

All  other  Extras, 72.40 

$954.06 
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Legal  Services, T $235.70 

Temporary  Loans,  paid, 128,274.38 

Interest  on  Temporary  Loans, 2.858.33 

Interest  on  Bonds, - 9,340.00 

$165,864.98 

Total  Expenditures, $450,805.00 

Deduct  money  borrowed  and  repaid, 128,274.38 

Actual  Expenses, $322,530.62 

Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1890, $284,940.02 

Sept.  I,  1889 245.524-39 

Increase $39*415*63 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1890, $37>590.6o 

Extraordinary  Expenses.  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1889, 74,295.09 

Decrease, $36,704.49 


New  Haven,  Sept.  6,  1890. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1890,  and  find  the  same  correct. 


Richard  F.  Lyon,     )  ^    ,. 
Frank  G.  Anthony,  \  ^''^^^^■^- 
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The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  1890,  are  estimated  by  the 
Committee  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers $205,000,00 

"         Officers 6,ooo.QO 

Janitors, 20,500.00 

Books,  Apparatus,  Stationery  and  Printing, 8,000.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., 1,200.00 

Rent  of  School  Houses  and  office  of  the  Board, 3,000.00 

A  nnual  School  District  Election, 600.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List 1,000.00 

Fuel, 9,000.00 

Repairs, 8,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses, - i ,500.00 

Interest, 12,000.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses,  pro  rata, 1,500.00 

Instruction  in  Manual  Arts , 1,000.00 

"             "    Cookery, 1,000.00 

$279,300.00 


The  following   real  estate    owned   by   the   District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $63,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 126,000.00 

D wight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 10,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25.000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 49,000.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 7,000.00 

Grand  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,000.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 47,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 1 8,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 14.350.00 
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Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture $14,800.00 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture,  .- 11.300.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 22,500.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 3,700.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 16,800.00 

Welch  School  Lot.  Building  and  Furniture, 63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 33,600.00 

Rosette  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 34,800.00 

Lovell  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 43,800.00 

$874,200.00 


The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  District  (at  4  per  cent.)  is  $230,000.00. 
The  District  owes  nothing  more  except  for  current  expenses. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  D.  PLUNKETT,  Chairman. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  8,  1889. 


REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District: 

Gentlemen — In  presenting  my  ninth  annual  report 
your  attention  is  invited  to  the  usual  statistics  concerning 
the  affairs  of  the  District  as  well  as  to  a  table  showing 
the  enumeration  of  children  of  school  age. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR   1889-9O. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  which 

comprises  the  entire  city,  is  approximately, 86,000 

PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR   1 888  (APPROXIMATS). 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city,..    $50,739,536 
The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .0035 

or  3i  mills  on  a  dollar, -  .0035 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, - .001 

Amount  of  city  and  town  tax,  16  mills, .0166 

Total  uxation  for  all  purposes,  19^  mills  on  a  dollar, -0195 

RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  TO  POPULATION. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  October,  1889,  was 18,314 

Increase  since  January,  1889 175 

2 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  32 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  6 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held 2 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, 40 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 264 

Increase, 10 

Number  of  seats, 13.256 

Increase, 794 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the  day  schools, 

including  three  special  teachers, 24 

Number  of  female  teachers,  including  four  special  teachers, 298 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools,  including 

seven  special  teachers, 322 

Increase, 6 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  evening  schools  for 

young  men......... 24 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  evening  school  for  young 

women, i 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  and  evening 

schools,... 347 

NUMBER  OF   PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, i5,573 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 13,007 

Increase, 580 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, Ii,i59 

Increase, 460 

ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, 92.9 

Decrease, 7 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  (between  4  and  16  years), .65 

Increase,...- 02 
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Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 321,955 

Increase, 30.306 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 15.^43 

Increase, - 1.313 

Number  of  truants, - 48t 

Increase, 99 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 942 

Decrease, 22 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools *  68 

Increase, 26 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, ii>754 

Decrease, - - - 1,022 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, loyrs.  3  mo. 

Increase, ..-.- - --.-        i  month. 


Enumeration  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  Years,  in  the  Month 

OF  October,  1889. 


HTB-DIBTBIOTS. 


7    I     8 
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jn.    yr».    yrs.    yrs.  I  jn.    yrs.    yre.    yrs.    y«.    yw.    yn.    yw.' 


-I- 


WebAter, Ill  175 

Eaton, 108  lOl 

IHriftit 87        96 

Winchester,...  195  307 

Skinoer 164  196      319 

WuDingtOD,  . .  167  aOO      171 

Welch 1S8  aOB 

(Inc.  Annex)  \  **  ^^ 


151 
81 
198 
108 
184 


Total  I  ToUI 
i  Oct.  ^  Jan. 
1889 


3 


178 
87 

191 
8S> 

147 
219;     210 


171, 
106 

m 

111^ 

149J 


187| 
218  196, 
774      352! 


1T7 
187 
247 


159 
100 
165 
91 

148; 

308 
168 
167 


164 
81 
198 
117 
159 
220 
112 
207 
254 


176 
88 
162, 
106 
186 
206 
187 
182 


156, 
79 
188 
101 


180 
85 

147 
89 


146, 
79 


328     1,985 
121     1.118 


160,     135 
198      176 


163 
206 
378 


178 
187 
266 


178  179  3,129 

111  106  1,184 

178  196;  1,961 

176  1981  2,888 

157  178,'  2.089 

300|  243|  2,860 

271:  2381  8,066 


1,890; 
1,118 
2,141 
1,342 
1,967 
2,406 
2.071 1 
2,886 
2,918 


Tata]  Oct.  1889,,  1.888   1.650   1,604    l.S65>  1,501    1,455   1,066   1,476    1,528   1.4S8   1,485    1,6TB 


Total  Jan.  1889. 
Toul  for  1888, 
Total  for  1887, 
Total  for  1886, 
Total  for  18B5, 
Toul  for  1884. 
Total  for  1883. 
T  .ta)  for  1882, 
Total  for  1881. 
Total  for  1880. 
ToUl  for  1879, 
Total  for  1818. 


1,465  1,618  1.565 

1.449  1,582  1,457 

1,872  1,488  1,401 1 

1,838  1.866  1,413: 

1.280  1,858  1.510 

1JM5  1.484  1,418 

1.805  1,436  1.471 

1,209  1.888  1.396 

1.066  1.883  1.SS0 

1.167  1,286  l.S28i 

1,177  1,191  1,835 

1.158  1,860,  1.217| 


I 

1,484  1,521 

1,459  1,005 

1,486  1.581 

1.510  1.474 

1,484  1,466 

1,449  1,452 

1,461  1.486 

1.436  1.895 


IJ871 
1.361 
1.212 

1.228 


liM7 
1,221 
1,2» 
1,192 


1,448 
1.517 
1,488 
1,467 
1.475 
1,457 
1,418 
1,416 
1.279 
1.227 
1,136 
1,128 


1.619 
1,551 
1,514 
1.483 
1,498 
1,499 
1,497 
1.282 
1,269 
1,173 
1,121 
1,142 


18,314    18,130  . 


173 


1,485    1,511    1,417    1,463    1.568    18.189   .. 
1.466    1.477    t,409    1,465    1,583    17.820   .. 


819 

I  561 


1,426  1.480  1,423  1,394  1,411  17,259  ....836 


151 


220 


1.889  1,460|  1.396  1.295  1.848  16.938 

1,872  1.443  1.80O  UIO  1,286  16,782 

1.405  1,322  137,  1,259  1.2331  16,000 

1,277  1.825  1,218  1.166  1,23S|  16.260  906 

1.249  l,m  1,077  1,185  1,2261  15,874  826 

1.128  1,114  1.066  1,126  1,031  14,548  651 

1.061  1.084  1,066  974  935  13,897  427 

1.148  1,125.  948  939  915|  13,470  1  251 

Ijm  1.018;  867  884  960  13.219  ;....    265 

ill  ,  I        I 
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CHILDREN   NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years, 1,261 

Between  5  and  8  years, 1,13* 

Between  8  and  14  years,* 149 

Between  14  and  i6  years,  -.* - i,i63 

Total  not  attending  school, 3,705 


CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

In  Public  Schools, 13,672 

In  Private  Schools, 1,937 

Total  attending  school, 14,609 

Total  number  in  District 18,314 


SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

The  completion  and  opening  of  the  Lovell  School  on 
Lawrence  street  supplies  a  want  long  felt  in  that  portion 
of  the  city. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Robinson,  the  architect,  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing statement  concerning  this  structure : 

"  The  Lovell  School  Building  is  situated  on  the  comer 
of  Lawrence  and  Nash  streets,  with  a  frontage  of  eighty 
feet  on  the  former  street  and  eighty-two  feet  on  the  latter. 
The  building  is  planned  with  four  school  rooms  on  a  floor 
and  is  three  stories  in  height,  thus  giving  twelve  school 
rooms  in  all.  An  extension  on  Nash  street  also  contains 
a  staircase  and  an  additional  room  on  each  floor ;  that  in 
the  first  story  being  used  for  a  principal's  office ;  that  in 
the  second  story  for  a  teacher's  room;  and  that  in  the 
third  story  for  a  recitation  room. 

A  corridor  twenty  feet  wide  runs  the  whole  width  of 
the  building  in  each  story  parallel  with  Lawrence  street, 
with  school  rooms  on  each  side. 

The  wardrobes  are  located  in  these  corridors  alongside 
of  the  school  rooms  and  are  accessible  either  from  the 
corridor  or  the  schoolroom  as  required  in  each  case, 

♦  Between  8  and  14  years  is  the  only  time  when  attendance  is  by  law 
compulsory.  It  will  be  seen  that  over  98  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
children  of  that  age  in  the  District,  are  in  school. 
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The  corridor  floors  and  stair  cases  are  formed  with 
heavy  plank  plastered  on  the  under  side  on  wire  lath,  thus 
making  a  "slow-burning  "  construction  at  all  points  where 
the  pupils  are  liable  to  assemble  in  large  numbers.  All 
walls  and  partitions  throughout  the  building  are  brick. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead  and 
Northcott  System  and  tests  made  since  the  building  was 
finished  show  that  each  pupil  can  be  supplied  with  at 
least  30  cubic  feet  warmed  fresh  air  per  minute  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

The  inside  wood  finish  is  North  Carolina  pine  finished 
in  hard  oil,  and  all  of  the  simplest  design,  so  that  it  can 
easily  be  kept  clean. 

The  extension  of  the  building  is  faced  with  North  Haven 
brick,  with  quarry  face  East  Haven  stone,  and  terra  cotta 
trimmings." 

The  Board  wisely  voted  to  make  the  Lovell  the  Gram- 
mar School  for  that  section  of  the  city  and  to  have  the 
Edwards  street  and  Humphrey  street  Schools  become 
feeders  to  it.  It  was  also  decided  to  add  the  Skinner 
School,  with  the  territory  included  by  Laurel,  State, 
Pearl  and  Prospect  streets,  to  the  Eaton  District.  This 
provision  makes  the  two  Districts  more  nearly  equal  in 
size  and  contributes  to  the  convenience  of  the  older  pupils 
residing  in  either  section. 

Another  desirable  change  was  the  division  of  the  Wash- 
ington District  which  had  outgrown  the  proper  limits  of 
a  sub-District.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  Wash- 
ington District  includes  the  Washington,  Carlisle  street 
and  West  street  Schools,  while  the  new  District  will  con- 
sist of  the  Rosette  street  and  Greenwich  avenue  Schools. 
The  aim  will  be  to  make  a  gradual  transfer  of  pupils 
so  that  the  Washington  and  Rosette  street  Schools  shall 
each  accommodate  all  grades,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
Grammar  Schools. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Buildings  in  recent  years  nothing  has  been 
more  appreciated  or  has  more  clearly  justified  their  action 
than  the  improved  lighting  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
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had  taken  a  child  now  twelve  years  of  age  from  an 
asylum  and  neglected  to  send  her  to  school  for  two  years. 
In  answer  to  a  question  put  by  the  Judge  of  the  City 
Court,  a  witness  who  had  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
knowing  said,  *  She  has  had  no  instruction  at  all.'  Simi- 
lar cases  have  been  found  elsewhere  and  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  them  in  former  reports.  This  child,  how- 
ever, could  read  and  write,  having  been  instructed  while 
in  the  asylum.  Some  children  who  had  always  lived  with 
their  parents  were  found  to  have  less  learning  than  this 
child.  But  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  found  among 
these  cases  of  neglect  any  children  between  the  ages  of  8 
and  14  years  *  whose  mental  or  physical  condition  was  not 
such  as  to  render  their  instruction  inexpedient  or  imprac- 
ticable,* who  had  not  somewhere  and  at  some  time 
attended  school,  or  had  received  some  instruction  so  that 
they  could  read  and  write,  except  in  some  families 
that  had  quite  recently  came  to  the  United  States.  Few 
if  any  of  these  even  had  escaped  the  vigilance  and  care- 
ful attention  of  Officer  Sullivan.  But  when  the  parents 
did  not  send  their  children  to  school  and  refused  to  do  so, 
the  children  were  not  truant,  and  as  Truant  Officer  he 
was  powerless.  The  prosecutions  of  four  parents  of  this 
class  at  once  gave  them  a  salutary  lesson.  They  were  all 
fined  by  the  Court  and  taught  that  the  laws  of  which  they 
had  been  informed  but  had  disregarded  must  be  obeyed. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  much  less  trouble  with  that 
class  of  parents.  But  persistent  failures  to  comply  with 
the  law  are  not  confined  to  any  one  nationality.  Four 
nationalities  were  represented  in  the  twelve  prosecutions 
which  were  made. 

Employers  do  not  intend  to  violate  the  law.  The  cases 
where  children  were  found  unlawfully  employed  were 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  law,  to  carelessness  and  perhaps, 
in  some  instances,  to  an  impression  that  the  employment 
of  a  poor  and  dependent  child  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
exception  to  the  law. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for  the  employment 
of  children  in  the  large  manufactories  of  certain  classes 
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of  goods  and  in  large  dry  goods  stores.  But  most  of  the 
violations  of  law  were  here  found  in  small  stores  and 
manufactories,  one  child  in  a  place.  Though  in  each  of 
two  stores  of  the  former  class  there  were  found  two  chil- 
dren employed  in  violation  of  law,  two  of  them  being^ 
under  thirteen  years  of  age  and  two  thirteen  years  of 
age  who  had  not  attended  school  during  the  preceding 
twelve  months.  These  cases  were  reported  to  the  Citj- 
Attorney,  who  wrote  the  proprietors,  warning  them  of 
the  consequences  of  repeating  such  violations  of  law. 
He  thought  this  course  would  secure  compliance  with  the 
laws  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  more  severe  measures. 
I  have  had  perfect  confidence  in  his  good  judgment  and 
faithfulness.  He  has  given  careful  attention  to  all  the 
cases  I  have  reported  to  him  and  in  every  one  I  think  has 
acted  wisely.  The  cases  of  prosecution  of  parents  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  favorably  in  the  City  Court  and 
the  judges  consider  the  laws  as  salutary  and  to  be  en- 
forced. The  penalties  imposed  have  been  small  but 
effective." 

I  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  provision  made  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut  whereby  aid  is  furnished  the  towns 
in  enforcing  the  compulsory  laws.  A  few  weeks*  service 
by  the  Agent  in  New  Haven  every  year  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reminder  to  all,  that  the  laws  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  Every  child  rescued  from  ignorance  and 
brought  within  the  atmosphere  of  a  good  school  has  his 
chances  for  useful  citizenship  infinitely  increased. 
Mr.  James  Sullivan  the  Truant  Officer  reports  that : 
"The  number  of  boys  and  girl?  found  on  the  streets 
and  at  their  homes,  and  not  attending  school,  584.  Visits 
to  families  with  reference  to  children  not  attending  or 
absent  from  school,  1335.  Number  of  boys  sent  by  the 
Honorable  City  Court  to  the  Reform  School  at  Meriden 
for  persistent  truancy  and  disobedience  to  parents,  8." 

TEACHERS. 

As  in  previous  years  several  of  the  most  valued  teachers 
in  the  employ  of  the  District  have  retired.     While  this 
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affords  the  opportunity  for  newly  trained  persons  to  enter 
the  ranks,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  serious  impairment  of 
strength  to  lose  so  many  of  the  most  talented  and  suc- 
cessful instructors,  and  especially  those  filling  the  most 
responsible  positions. 

While  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  special  mention  of 
all  who  deserve  it,  attention  is  particularly  called  to  a  few 
of  those  referred  to  above. 

Mrs.  Sara  E.  Lockwood,  after  teaching  in  the  High 
School  for  1 6  years,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  winter 
term.  Mrs.  Lockwood  has  been  a  most  earnest  and  pains- 
taking instructor,  and  her  influence  has  ever  been  on  the 
side  of  improved  standards  of  teaching.  As  the  author 
of  "  Lessons  in  English,"  she  has  performed  a  real  service^ 
not  only  for  the  Schools  of  this  city,  but  for  those  of  the 
entire  country.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  book 
grew  out  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  several  years, 
during  which  the  author  planned  and  directed  the  teach- 
ing of  English  in  the  Hillhouse  High  School. 

It  is  understood  that  the  higher  work  in  English  and 
Literature  is  to  be  undertaken  jointly  by  Miss  Anna  S. 
Johnson  and  Miss  Susan  S.  Sheriden,  teachers  whose  pre- 
vious success  fully  warrants  their  advancement. 

The  Welch  School  and  the  Training  Department  have 
met  with  a  serious  loss  in  the  resignation,  as  principal,  of 
Miss  Virginia  Fogle,  who  is,  hereafter,  to  superintend  the 
Department  of  Methods  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Miss  Fogle  became  connected  with  the  Training  Schools 
in  the  fall  of  1883.  After  serving  one  year  as  critic  teacher 
she  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  training,  and  upon  the 
resignation  of  Miss  Wilcox,  January  ist,  1887,  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  Welch  and  Hallock  St.  Schools. 
It  has  been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  Schools  of  the 
entire  District  to  have  for  so  many  years  a  person  of 
broad  educational  views  and  pedagogic  skill,  engaged  in 
fitting  our  graduates  to  teach.  So  genuine  has  been  the 
search  for  what  is  true  and  good  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  so  enthusiastic  has  been  the  spirit  animating  the  work. 
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that  the  Welch  School  has  justly  earned  a  national  repu- 
tation as  a  model  city  training  school. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
fill  this  vacancy  without  materially  changing  the  policy 
and  methods  which  have  already  proven  so  successful. 
Miss  Minnie  R.  Webster  has  been  appointed  principal  and 
Miss  Bessie  Howes  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
training.  Both  of  these  larfies  by  their  long  connection 
with  the  Welch  School,  and  their  successful  experience, 
are  well  prepared  to  fill  these  positions. 

Miss  Irene  Wier,  who  for  three  years  has  supervised 
the  instruction  in  Free  Hand  Drawing,  resigned  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  to  accept  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Slater  Museum  in  Norwich.  Miss  Wier's  withdrawal  from 
the  Schools  is  universally  regretted.  Not  only  had  she 
given  a  surprising  impetus  to  the  work  in  her  department, 
but  had  imparted  to  nearly  all  the  teachers  something  of 
her  own  enthusiasm. 

The  vacancy  thus  caused  is  to  be  filled  by  Miss  Lizzie 
K.  Bradley,  who  has  had  special  preparation  for  teaching 
this  branch,  and  has  successfully  directed  the  Drawing  in 
the  Primary  grades  during  the  past  year. 

As  assistant  in  the  Primary  Schools  the  Board  has 
selected  Miss  Julia  Nadler  who  has  been  teaching  several 
years  in  the  Washington  School  with  marked  success. 

Miss  M.  Hattie  Bishop  of  No.  12  Lovell  School  has 
resigned  to  pursue  an  advanced  course  in  pedagogics  at 
the  Oswego  Normal  School.  That  a  young  teacher 
should  be  willing  to  sacrifice  her  position,  and  one  of  the 
largest  salaries  paid  in  the  District,  for  the  sake  of  higher 
professional  training,  is  a  slight  indication  that  the  tide  of 
excellence  is  rising. 

The  vacancy  thus  caused  will  be  filled  by  Miss  Sarah 
A.  Tucker,  who  for  several  years  occupied  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Skinner  School  and  whose  work  was  universally 
appreciated. 

Miss  Annie  T.  Collins  deserves  special  mention  as  an 
able  and  conscientious  teacher.  Her  work  in  No.  12 
Welch  School  has  been  excellent.     Her  classes,  although 
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young  in  years  have,  nevertheless,  entered  the  High 
School  well  equipped  for  their  work. 

The  resignation  of  Miss  Annie  E.  Loper  from  the  Lovell 
School  is  a  sore  loss  to  that  District.  She  has  always 
been  a  self-sacrificing  and  hard  working  teacher,  sparing 
neither  health  nor  strength  in  toiling  for  the  good  of  her 
pupils. 

Several  excellent  teachers  connected  with  the  Training 
Schools  have  accepted  positions  elsewhere.  Of  these 
Miss  Edith  W.  Todd,  and  Miss  Grace  L.  Bell  go  to  the 
Normal  School  at  Willimantic.  Miss  Annie  S.  Hart  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  primary  department  in  the  Hampton 
Institute,  and  Miss  S,  Minnie  Mott  is  to  have  charge  of  a 
Model  School  in  connection  with  the  Free  Academy  at 
Norwich. 

Another  resignation  much  to  be  regretted  is  that  of 
Miss  Emma  E.  Snow  of  the  Welch  School.  Her  school 
room  has  been  almost  an  ideal  one  and  has  served  as  an 
object  lesson  to  many  other  teachers. 

Early  in  the  autumn  Miss  Flora  B.  Clark,  of  No.  5 
Rosette  St.  School,  yielded  to  sudden  illness  and  passed 
away  leaving  many  friends  among  her  pupils  and  fellow 
teachers  to  mourn  her  loss. 

Miss  Mary  C.  Mills,  of  the  Oak  St.  School,  also  resigned 
in  the  fall,  but  lived  only  till  June. 

Mr.  Geo.  J.  McAndrew,  Mr.  Carl  A.  Lewis,  and  Miss 
Alice  G.  Pettee,  all  of  the  High  School,  have  rendered 
excellent  service.  Several  important  appointments  have 
been  made  to  fill  these  vacancies  in  the  High  School. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Gulliver,  for  several  years  principal  of  the 
High  School  in  Branford,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  classical  department.  Mr.  Gulliver  graduated  at  Yale 
as  valedictorian  in  the  class  of  1875,  and  has  made  a  good 
record  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  William  Trumbull,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class 
of  1883,  is  a  gentleman  of  rare  attainments,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  corps. 

Miss  Katie  H.  Gower,  a  graduate  of  the  High  School, 
as  well  as  of  Michigan  University,  has  had  successful 
experience  both  as  teacher  and  principal. 
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Miss  Anna  C.  Herrick,  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  began  regular  duties  on  May  ist,  and  has  already 
proven  herself  to  be  an  accomplished  teacher. 

There  are  still  others  in  the  list  of  resignations  who 
have  done  creditable  work  and  who  will  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  their  patrons.  The  entire  list  of  resigna- 
tions and  withdrawals  is  as  follows : 


George  J.  Mc Andrew, 

High  School. 

Carl  A.  Lewis, 

«> 

•• 

Sara  E.  Lockwood, 

i« 

" 

Alice  G.  Pettee. 

«t 

(( 

Alice  B.  Riley, 

No. 

2  Webster  School. 

Mary  C.  Mills, 

" 

3  Oak  St. 

Kate  M.  Beers, 

" 

3  Wooster 

M.  Gertrude  Hall, 

<4 

9  Dwight 

Carrie  M.  Galpin, 

«t 

I  Orchard 

Lizzie  J.  Miner, 

" 

lo  Winchester  " 

Thomas  G.  Sherman, 

*l 

II  Shelton  Ave.  SchooL 

M.  Hattie  Bishop, 

(* 

12  Lovell                  *• 

Anna  £.  Loper, 

t< 

lO 

Sarah  J.  Gibson, 

t% 

7  Edwards  St. 

Flora  B.  Clark, 

«• 

5  Rosette  St.           " 

Virginia  Fogle, 

Principal  Welch 

Annie  T.  Collins, 

*• 

12 

Emma  £.  Snow, 

«< 

9               "              " 

Edith  W.  Todd, 

*• 

7 

S.  Minnie  Mott, 

(1 

I 

•Grace  L.  Bell, 

tl 

7  Cedar  St. 

Anna  S.  Hart, 

It 

I 

Helen  V.  Frost, 

ft                  •« 

Julia  A.  Willard, 

II                  «» 

Charlotte  E.  Hyde, 

II                  11 

A.  C.  Ruth  Siebke. 

" 

7  Woolsey 

Lottie  D.  Butler, 

«« 

I 

Martha  E.  Linsley, 

(< 

4  Grand  Ave.          " 

Irene  Weir, 

Supervisor  Free  Hand  Drawing. 

Ella  E.  Northrop, 

No 

.    2  Dixwell  Ave.  School 

Lilla  M.  Northrop, 

« 

7  Skinner                " 
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The  list  of  teachers  accompanying  this  report  shows 
what  promotions  have  been  made  to  fill  these  vacancies. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  held  in  June, 
the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Virginia  Curtis,  which  had  laid 
upon  the  table  for  two  years,  was  taken  up  and  accepted. 
In  taking  this  action  the  Board  instructed  the  Secretary 
to  communicate  to  Mrs.  Curtis  the  profound  sentiments 
of  regard  and  appreciation  in  which  she  was  held  by  the 
Board  and  the  community  for  her  many  years  of  efficient 
service. 

FREE  BOOKS. 

To  furnish  free  books  and  materials  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  American  custom.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  it  are 
quite  convincing,  leaving  out  the  question  of  expense,  and 
that  phase  of  socialism  which  demands  that  the  State  shall 
regulate  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  things  necessary  and 
convenient,  finds  a  quick  response  from  the  people  when 
it  proposes  to  open  before  every  child  a  smoother  and 
easier  road  to  an  education.  If,  however,  books  are  fur- 
nished free  to  all  indigent  pupils,  and  supplies  are  amply 
provided  for  all,  as  has  been  the  case  in  New  Haven  for 
several  years,  the  demand  for  free  books  is  always  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  relative  importance  in  order  with  other 
demands.  Whether  it  were  wise  economy  to  add  to  the 
burden  of  taxation  in  supplying  books  to  those  able  to 
purchase  their  own,  especially  in  the  High  School,  when 
that  school  on  account  of  its  pinched  accommodations  is 
failing  measurably  of  its  usefulness,  is  a  question  that  can- 
not be  ignored  by  candid  persons.  These  few  remarks 
suggest  about  all  the  doubtful  points  that  can  be  raised. 
Free  school  houses,  free  working  space,  and  free  air  first, 
and  then  free  books,  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  sequence. 
Any  other  view  than  this  would  assign  to  text  books  an 
importance  that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  would  seem 
to  underestimate  the  importance  in  the  schools  of  those 
healthy  physical  conditions,  by  means  of  which  only  are 
intellectual  life  and  growth  possible. 
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The  vote  of  the  town  at  its  annual  meeting  to  appropriate 
$30,000  for  free  books  and  supplies,  was  followed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  books.  That  committee  con« 
sisted  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Carmalt,  Thomas  O'Brien,  Max  Adler 
and  James  A.  Howarth.  Correspondence  was  opened 
with  no  less  than  thirty  publishing  houses,  and  samples  of 
the  most  desirable  books  were  secured.  Several  Principals 
of  schools  were  invited  to  assist  in  rating  the  merits  of  the 
books  and,  aided  by  their  opinions,  the  committee  finally 
prepared  their  report.  On  the  matter  of  Geography,  no 
decision  was  reached  by  the  committee,  but  the  Board 
came  to  one  after  considerable  discussion.  The  list  of 
books  as  authorized  by  the  Board  will  be  found  in  the 
pages  accompanying  this  report  on  page  6. 

The  same  committee  also  devised  a  system  of  accounts 
whereby  an  accurate  record  is  kept  by  Principals  and 
teachers  of  all  books  that  pass  through  their  hands,  and 
recommended  rules  for  the  manual  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Board. 

New  books  were  purchased  and  labelled  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  summer  term.  To  see  all  the  pupils  sup- 
plied at  the  very  opening  of  the  term  with  new  books  and 
slates  was  a  pleasant  sight,  and  this  uniform  and  prompt 
equipment  of  the  schools,  which  is  possible  under  this 
system,  is  a  gratifying  feature. 

The  entire  cost  of  books  purchased  thus  far  is  $17,892.17. 
No  Grammars  have  yet  been  purchased. 

INSTRUCTION   FOR  TEACHERS. 

A  series  of  grade  meetings  was  held  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings during  the  fall  term.  These  occasions  were  devoted 
to  a  free  discussion  of  the  subjects  taught  in  our  schools^ 
with  illustrations  of  methods  by  teachers  with  their  classes. 
The  programmes  were  mainly  arranged  by  the  several 
Principals,  and  many  teachers  were  induced  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions.  As  far  as  could  be  learned  there  was 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  attending  these 
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meetings,  but  many  came  when  their  attendance  was  not 
required. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Morrill,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Willimantic,  kindly  consented  to  give  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  Psychology. 
These  lectures  came  on  Saturday  mornings  at  9  o'clock, 
and  drew  together  a  voluntary  attendance  of  about  one 
hundred  teachers.  They  presented  a  clear  and  trenchant 
exposition  of  the  importance  which  the  nervous  system 
plays  in  all  mental  action,  and  were  full  of  helpful  sugges- 
tions to  any  teacher.  Such  lectures  contain  the  alphabet 
of  educational  science,  and  it  is  painful  to  see  that  so  many 
teachers,  especially  those  in  the  High  School,  can  slight 
such  an  opportunity.  Those  who  have  ears  to  hear  and 
will  not  hear,  must  not  be  disappointed  if  their  salaries  do 
not  reach  the  highest  notch,  neither  can  they  expect  to 
keep  step  with  those  who  are  ever  on  the  alert  for  new 
truth. 

General  lectures  have  been  given  before  the  teachers  as 
follows : 

Dr.  Louise  F.  Bryskn,  on  Hygiene. 

Dr.  M.  V.  Lee,  on  Physical  Culture. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Tarbell,  on  Geography. 

Hon.  Chas.  D.  Hine,  on  The  Conditions  and  Aims  of  Scientific  Teaching. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  YEAR. 

The  unit  of  value  in  every  school  system  is  the  amount 
of  benefit  conferred  upon  the  individual  child.  To  judge 
whether  sound  education  is  being  administered,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  visit  the  school  rooms,  and  to  follow  the  work  as 
it  proceeds,  step  by  step.  So  great  was  the  work  of  the 
office  during  the  past  year,  consequent  upon  extra  legisla- 
tion, and  so  increasing  were  the  vigils  of  the  Board  and 
various  committees,  that  less  opportunity  than  usual  was 
allowed  for  the  inspection  of  schools.  But  your  Superin- 
tendent was  able  to  visit  nearly  every  school  three  times 
during  the  year,  and  many  school  rooms  were  visited  more 
often.  While  La  Grippe  made  serious  inroads  upon  the 
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attendance  during  a  portion  of  the  winter,  the  numbers  at 
other  times  have  been  large,  and  a  commendable  spirit  of 
earnestness  has  been  shown. 

The  general  tone  of  the  schools  is  satisfactory.  Our 
teachers,  as  a  rule,  know  what  teaching  is.  They  en- 
courage their  pupils  to  activity  and  industry  rather  than 
to  quietness  and  order.  The  course  of  study  establishes 
certain  limits  within  which  teachers  are  permitted  to  teach. 
They  are  expected  to  accomplish  results,  but  can  do  it  in 
their  own  way.  Hence  there  is  an  absence  of  rigid  order, 
as  well  as  of  strict  uniformity  in  methods  of  teaching. 
Some  have  criticised  this  condition  of  things  as  tending  to 
confusion.  None  but  the  most  superficial  observer  and  one 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  teaching  could 
entertain  such  a  view.  It  is  now  several  hundred  years 
since  wise  men,  students  of  educational  problems,  discov- 
ered  that  the  leading  element  in  mental  training  is  free 
self-activity^  and  that  the  chief  virtue  of  the  teacher  lies  in 
such  an  adaptation  of  his  own  powers  and  skill  as  shall 
properly  stimulate  and  direct  the  growing  powers  of  the 
child.  The  easiest  school  in  the  world  to  teach  or  to 
supervise  is  the  machine  school^  where  the  course  of  study, 
text  books,  examinations,  and  reports  constitute  a  system 
complete  in  its  mechanism  of  which  the  teacher  becomes 
a  part.  She  very  easily  adjusts  herself  to  the  situation, 
and  sets  herself  to  doing  piece  work  like  the  operative  in 
the  factory.  Her  products,  like  those  of  the  factory,  are 
tested  by  examination,  and  if  found  up  to  the  standard, 
what  further  care  need  she  have  ?  Little  thought,  study 
or  enthusiasm  are  needed.  She  works  on  the  low  plane  of 
subserviency  to  rules  and  system.  She  is  not  found  kind- 
ling the  fire  of  her  pupils*  enthusiasm,  or  bringing  from 
near  and  from  far  the  treasures  of  her  broader  knowledge 
to  minister  to  their  nurture  and  cultivation.  She  is  en- 
gaged in  keeping  order  and  in  getting  ready  for  an  exami- 
nation. 

This  order  of  things  has  been  measurably  overturned  in 
the  New  Haven  schools.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that 
it  will  not  be  restored.  If  in  any  school  there  is  a  lack  of 
intelligent,  absorbing  work,  it  is  because  the  teacher  of 
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that  room  is  a  failure,  and  should  make  place  for  some  one 
else. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  the 
schools,  attention  is  now  invited  more  specifically  to  the 
various  departments  of  instruction. 


THE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

In  rej^orts  of  recent  years,  and  that  of  last  year  particu- 
larly, attention  was  called  to  the  need  of  additional  accom- 
modations. It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  that 
subject  now,  except  to  mention  some  of  the  special  de- 
mands that  should  be  met  as  speedily  as  possible : 

X.  More  class  rooms. 

a.  More  rooms  for  recitations. 

3.  A  laboratory  for  Chemistry. 

4.  A  lecture  room  for  Science. 

5.  A  large  room  for  Drawing. 

6.  A  well  lighted  room  for  Library  and  Reading  Room. 

7.  A  large,  well  lighted  room  for  a  work  shop. 

8.  A  better  system  of  heating  and  ventilating. 

9.  Toilet  rooms  on  the  third  floor. 

While  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  School  should 
be  divided  either  by  placing  the  boys  in  a  separate  build- 
ing, or  by  establishing  English  and  Classical  High  Schools, 
for  several  years  to  come  an  addition  to  the  present 
building  would  meet  every  requirement  named  above  and 
would  almost  double  the  efficiency  of  the  School. 

The  fitting  up  of  a  laboratory  for  work  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry  and  the  employment  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Marble,  a 
thoroughly  accomplished  teacher,  is  a  measure  that  adds 
greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  this  department.  The  method 
of  experimentation  by  individual  students  was  pursued  as 
far  as  the  limited  accommodations  and  the  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  instructor  would  permit.  Mr.  Marble  be- 
lieves  that  the  course  in  both  Physics  and  Chemistry 
should  extend  over  an  entire  year  and  I  believe  his  posi- 
tion is  entirely  sound.  Either  subject,  whether  pursued 
for  the  purpose  of  knowledge  or  mental  discipline,  should 
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be  mastered,  at  least  in  its  elements,  and  certainly  no 
branches  in  the  general  High  School  course  are  more  de- 
serving of  thorough  study  than  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

The  Commercial  Department  under  Mr.  James  C. 
Wallis  has  made  commendable  progress  and  bids  fair  at 
length  to  meet  the  expectations  of  those  who  especially 
favored  its  establishment.  As  the  course  covers  only  two 
years  none  should  be  allowed  to  graduate  except  those 
who  have  been  faithful  in  their  duties  and  have  l)ecome 
skillful  and  accurate  in  accounts  and  well  versed  in  the 
ready  use  of  good  English.  To  ensure  these  results  I 
would  recommend  that  in  addition  to  the  required  stan- 
dard  of  60  per  cent,  each  candidate  should  have  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  head  of  the  department  before  he  is 
allowed  to  graduate. 

My  own  observations  in  the  High  School  as  well  as 
facts  elicited  during  the  recent  enquiry  made  by  the 
Board  into  the  affairs  of  the  School  make  it  apparent  that 
there  should  be,  if  possible,  greater  unity  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  welfare.  Fre- 
quent conference,  free  expression  of  opinion  and  the 
heartiest  cooperation  of  teachers  with  the  principal  are 
necessary  to  secure  that  esprit  du  corps  so  much  to  be 
desired. 

An  unusually  large  class  was  graduated  on  April  25th, 
viz: — from  the  English  Course  56;  from  the  Classical 
Course  16;  from  the  Scientific  Course  35;  and  from  the 
Commercial  Course  20;  in  all  127.  For  the  first  time 
those  prepared  for  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  were 
graduated  at  the  close  of  their  three  years  in  the  School. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows: 

ORDER   OF   EXERCISES. 

1.  Music — Sylvan  Pleasures — Jules  Benedict. 

2.  Oration — American  Genius.  Herbert  H.  Kellogg. 

3.  ^jja^— Modern  Chivalry.  Mary  W.  Atvvater. 

4.  Music — Rest  Thee  on  this  Mossy  Pillow — Henry  Smart. 

5.  Essay — Looking  Backward.  Benjamin  W.  Mann. 

6.  Essay— T\ie,  Use  and  Abuse  of  Wealth.  Minnie  L.  Strickland. 

7.  Music — Ye  Sons  of  Israel — Oratorio,  Joshua — Handel. 
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8.  jEjjtfy— Success.  Esther  A.  Rice. 

9,  Essay — The  Little  Things  of  Life.  Adeline  S.  Wallace. 

10.  Music — Let  the  Hills  and  Vales  Resound — Brinley  Richards. 

11.  Essay — The  Brazilian  Republic.  Henry  S.  Dawson. 
la.     Essay — Decline  of  the  Poetic  Spirit.  Jennie  E.  Coomes. 

13.  Music — "  Hark  how  the  Horns  " — Opera,  William  Tell— Rossini. 

14.  Orfl/i>/i— Education  and  the  State.  Emma  B.  Hayden. 

15.  Oration— T\i^  Machiavellian  Policy  in  Russia.    William  T.  H.  Howe. 

16.  Music — ^The  Three  Merry  Dwarfs — A.  C.  Mackensie. 

17.  Essay — A  Princess  in  Every  Day  Life.  Mae  J.  LuM, 

18.  Essay— 1\i^  Wonders  of  the  Heavens.    With  the  Valedictory  Addresses. 

Mary  A.  Hartwell. 

19.  Music — Credo — Mass  in  G — Weber. 

20.  Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

21.  Music — Class  Song — "  Ninety's  Farewell  " — Jepson. 

Quartette:  Bstber  A.  Rice,  Maud  C.  Beckley,  Waldo  C.  Briggs,  Arthur  B.  B.  Moody. 

22.  Music — Parting  Hymn — Haydn. 

Ere  the  parting  word  is  spoken, 

Many  tender  ties  to  break, 
Heavenly  Father  grant  thy  blessing, 

For  thy  love  and  mercy's  sake. 
Then  when  all  life's  toil  is  ended, 

Severed  every  earthly  tie, 
May  we  meet,  once  more  united, 

Never  more  to  say  Good-bye. 

Pianist:  Harry  B.  Jepson. 

Senior  Class,  i8go, 

Mary  W.  Abbott.  Mary  D.  Bulford. 

May  K.  Arnold.  Mary  G.  Cannon. 

Mary  W.  Atwater.  Helen  G.  Casey. 

Helen  A.  Austin.  Frances  W.  Chandler. 

Jennie  L.  Bartlett.  Alice  M.  Chapin. 

Annie  L.  Bassett.  Florence  W.  Clark. 

Maud  C.  Beckley.  Jennie  E.  Coombs. 

Hallis  M.  Beers.  Flora  M.  Cornwell. 

Maud  E.  Benham.  Edwina  S.  Culver. 

Georgietta  Bradley.  Myra  E.  Dowd. 

Anna  S.  Brennan.  Miriam  T.  Galbraith. 

Kate  S.  Bristol.  Mary  A.  Hartwell. 

Louise  C.  Brooks.  Emma  B.  Hayden. 
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Jessie  E.  Hine. 
Mary  F.  Hope. 
Mary  R.  Jones. 
Minnie  A.  Keefe. 
Agneta  M.  Kennedy. 
Gertrude  M.  Kentfield. 
Bessie  L.  Lathrop. 
Mae  J.  LuM. 
Margaret  J.  Mallory. 
Mary  G.  McCarthy. 
Mary  J.  Munson. 
Mary  R.  North. 
Margaret  L.  0*Meara. 
Winona  Page. 
Evelyn  N.  Potter. 
Lillian  Preston. 
Esther  A.  Rice. 
Harriet  L.  Rice. 
Ada  L.  K.  Ruth. 
Bessie  G.  Smith. 
Minnie  L.  Strickland. 
Addie  H.  Strong. 
Louise  M.  Thompson. 
Anna  M.  Vaugh. 
Adeline  S.  Wallace. 
Helen  A.  Warner. 
Genevieve  Wells. 
Stella  Williams. 
Francis  M.  Adams. 
Harry  W.  Austin. 
Waldo  C.  Briggs. 


Ira  M.  Carley. 
Edward  V.  Wurtz. 
Walter  B.  Cruttenden. 
Henry  S.  Dawson,  Jr. 
Richard  M.  English. 
Patrick  J.  Glynn. 
Richard  S.  Graves. 
Olin  W.  Hill. 
Charles  W.  Hoyt. 
Alfred  B.  Hughes. 
Joseph  H.  Hughson. 
Henry  D.  Hunt. 
Alonzo  Johnson. 
Herbert  H.  Kellogg. 
♦Jarius  W.  Kennan. 
Clarence  H.  Lake. 
George  B.  B.  Lamb. 
James  S.  Maher. 
Dennis  J.  Maloney. 
John  A.  Matthewman. 
George  H.  McIntosh. 
Frank  S.  Miner. 
Edward  S.  Nettleton. 
George  E.  Nettleton. 
Charles  H.  Nichols. 
John  K.  Punderford. 
Harry  R.  Quinn. 
Charles  C.  Ramsdell. 
Sherlon  D.  Smith. 
Carl  F.  Stahl. 
Edward  L.  Whittemore.      (88) 


Senior  Scholarship  Honors, 
Mary  A.  Hart  well.  7.  Genevieve  Wells. 


Henry  S.  Dawson. 
Emma  B.  Hayden. 
Bessie  L.  Lathrop. 
May  K.  Arnold. 


6.  Kate  S.  Bristol. 


8.  Georgietta  Bradley. 

9.  Bessie  G.  Smith. 

10.  Mary  W.  Abbott. 

11.  Evelyn  N.  Potter. 

12.  George  E.  Nettleton. 
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Junior  Sheffield  Class. 

Roger  C.  Adams.  Benjamin  W.  Mann. 

Joseph  H.  Bamberg.  Henry  P.  McQuade. 

Frederic  L.  Ford.  Walter  H.  Tilton.* 

Edward  L.  Fox.  Arthur  E.  B.  Moody. 

Arthur  S.  Hawley.  Henry  H.  Murray. 

William  H.  Howe.  George  F.  Northrup. 

Joseph  F.  E.  Jackson.  Frederic  H.  Osborne. 

Charles  S.  Johnson.  Milo  L.  Peck. 

Harry  B.  Lewis.  Herbert  L.  Potter. 


i8 


Third  Commercial  Class, 


Ninan  C.  Dean. 
Florence  I.  Doolittle. 
Susan  Dwyer. 
Anna  G.  Finister. 
Anna  P.  Koechler. 
Alice  E.  Merwin. 
Florence  J.  Palmer. 
Willie  E.  Bunnell. 
William  J.  Cahill. 
James  I.  Gushing. 


Joseph  G.  Faulhaber. 
Walter  T.  Holmes. 
William  McDonnell. 
Thomas  F.  Madden. 
John  B.  Perry. 
William  C.  Robinson. 
Thomas  F.  H.  Ruth. 
Stanley  B.  Smith. 
Richard  A.  Sanders. 
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The  admission  of  candidates  to  the  High  School  was 
conducted  as  usual,  the  first  half  of  the  number  sent  from 
each  of  the  Grammar  Schools  being  received  without 
examination.  The  entire  number  admitted  was  285.  Of 
these  44  entered  the  Classical  Course ;  54  the  Scientific ; 
60  the  Business;  and  127  the  English  Course. 

The  following  Prizes  and  Honors  were  taken  in  Yale 
University  during  the  past  year  by  graduates  of  the  High 
School. 

Prizes, 
Campbell  Gold  Medal— Wm.  P.  Baldwin. 
Keen  Prize— Charles  A.  Tuttle. 
John  Sloane  Fellowship — John  Whitmore. 
Douglass  Fellowship — Irving  Fisher. 
Winthrop,  ist  Prize — Curtis  C.  Bushnell. 
DeForest,  Mathematics,  ist  Prize,  1891— Joseph  Bowden,  Jr. 
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DeForest,  Mathematics,  ist  Prize,  1892 — Matthew  A.  Reynolds. 
Civil  Engineering — Frank  R.  Rich,  Charies  N.  Gunn. 
Mathematics,  Junior  Year — Geo.  P.  Starkweather,  Noyes  D.  Clark. 
German,  Junior  Year — Geo.  P.  Starkweather. 
Mechanical  Drawing — Waldo  C.  Briggs. 

Honors, 

High  Oration — Frank  Terry  Brooks. 

Oration — Stuart  Henry  Rowe. 

Second  Disputes — William  G.  Morris. 

Coloquies— Richard  T.  Percy,  Charles  W.  Boltwood,  Samuel  A.  York. 

Two  Years'  Honors,  Natural  Science — Frank  Terry  Brooks. 

Two  Years'  Honors,  Ancient  Languages— Stuart  Henry  Rowe. 

Law  School  Honors,  Senior — Orland  S.  Isbell. 

Sheffield  Com.  Speakers — Alexander  W.  Evans,  Chas.  W.  Gunn,  Frank 
R.  Rich,  Theodore  W.  Blake,  William  C.  Marshall,  (five  of  the  eleven  who 
read). 

German — Edward  T.  Sutton  (Senior),  Geo.  E.  Nettleton  (Junior). 

All  Sudies  of  Freshman  Year — Francis  M.  Adams. 

Valedictorian,  Class  1890,  Vassar  College— Miss  Emily  E.  Morris. 

13  Prizes  ;  17  Honors. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  13  young^  men  and 
6  young  women  entered  college  from  the  Classical  Course, 
18  from  the  Scientific  Course,  making  37  in  all. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  statement  without  renewing  a 
recommendation  made  some  time  since,  viz :  that  an  in- 
structor in  reading  and  vocal  culture  be  employed  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  training  students  in  expression 
and  oratory.  To  learn  the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs 
is  promotive  of  health,  and  to  acquire  the  art  of  public 
speaking  and  reading  is  almost  an  essential  part  of  an 
education.  Training  in  elocution  should  not  be  confined 
to  a  spasmodic  attempt  to  make  orators  of  the  few  who 
appear  on  the  stage  at  the  graduating  exercises.  It  should 
rather  be  a  required  study.  Every  student  should  come,, 
for  a  time  at  least,  under  the  tutelage  of  a  suitable  teacher 
of  this  branch. 
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GRAMMAR    SCHOOLS. 

The  field  of  study  now  covered  by  the  five  years  of  the 
the  Grammar  School  course  is  wide  and  teachers  are 
tempted  to  teach  too  many  topics.  In  some  cases  the 
w^ork  becomes  burdensome  for  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  the  results  are  not  of  the  first  order.  The  aim  should 
be  to  recognize  the  power  pupils  have  acquired  by  their 
previous  training  and  to  build  upon  that  foundation. 

If  Reading  is  well  taught  during  the  early  years  of 
school  life  pupils  can  ever  after  read  for  information  in 
the  lines  of  Geography,  History  and  Literature.  Drill 
may  come  in  incidentally',  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
kill  interest  or  enthusiasm.  Too  few  of  our  teachers  con- 
duct reading  exercises  skilfully.  They  cannot  seem  to 
lift  their  pupils  to  the  hight  of  their  best  effort.  They  do 
not  lead  them  to  analyze  the  thought  of  the  author  and  to 
experience  the  proper  feeling  which  gives  the  true  color 
to  all  reading.  A  little  serious  attention  to  this  matter 
would  soon  remedy  the  defect. 

The  ends  of  economy  are  being  well  served  by  giving 
oral  Arithmetic  a  generous  half  of  the  time  allotted  to 
this  subject.  Some  schools  are  slow  in  coming  up  to  this 
idea.  The  ancient  notion  that  the  human  mind  finds  its  best 
exercise  in  written  arithmetic  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be 
given  up  at  once.  But  still,  not  a  single  teacher  was  found 
during  the  past  year  who  was  not  doing  vastly  more  oral 
work  than  formerly,  and  nearly  all  were  satisfied  that  the 
plan  is  wise.  The  results  of  constant  drill  are  such,  and 
the  laws  of  habit  are  such,  that  rapid  thinking  in  numbers 
may  be  attained  by  almost  every  child  and  may  become 
his  permanent  possession. 

It  is  generally  accepted  now  as  sound  practice  to  omit 
nearly  one-half  the  matter  found  in  the  text-book  of  Arith- 
metic. The  next  revision  of  the  course  of  study  should 
recognize  this  principle. 

The  progress  made  in  Geography  in  recent  years  is 
most  gratifying.  Less  time  is  spent  upon  dry  and  unim- 
portant nomenclature  of  locality  and  more  upon  those 
phases  of  geographical  knowledge   that   touch   Science, 
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History,  and  general  information.  A  good  preparation 
for  this  work  is  made  in  the  primary  grades  and  many 
teachers  take  up  each  continent  and  trace  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  in  an  orderly  treatment  of  the  relief, 
climate,  drainage,  soil,  productions,  people,  industries, 
social  conditions,  etc.  The  most  successful  are  those  who 
teach  somewhat  independently  of  the  text-book,  using  it 
only  for  reference  and  reading.  In  quite  a  number  of 
school  rooms  are  to  be  seen  interesting  collections  of  the 
productions  and  articles  of  commerce,  domestic  and  for- 
eign. Pupils  are  encouraged  to  read  quite  widely  and 
contribute  the  information  thus  obtained  to  the  recitation. 

History  is  now  taught  in  all  grades  with  much  interest 
and  profit.  The  new  text-books  and  Historical  Readers 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  need  to  be  taught  persistently, 
even  though  the  lessons  are  brief  and  infrequent.  If  it  is 
understood  that  a  test  is  to  be  given  at  the  close  of  the 
year  on  this  subject  there  will  be  less  danger  of  its  being 
neglected. 

Language,  including  spelling,  punctuation  and  penman- 
ship, is  never  accorded  too  much  time  or  effort.  In  all 
that  relates  to  accuracy,  rapidity  and  facility,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  real  progress  has  been  made.  Every  lesson 
should  be  a  Language  lesson  and  pupils  should  be  trained 
to  be  highly  sensitive  to  their  own  faults  and  should  be 
encouraged  to  correct  them. 

Elementary  Science  has  received  too  little  attention  in 
all  grades.  During  the  past  year  a  Course  has  been  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  teachers,  of  which  Mr.  M.  M. 
Marble  was  chairman.  This  course,  which  is  now  ready 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  for  its  approval,  assigns 
some  topics  to  every  grade  selected  from  Botany,  Physi- 
ology, Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Zoology, 
Physical  Geography  and  Astronomy.  Should  the  Board 
approve  of  such  a  scheme  I  would  recommend  that  Mr. 
Marble  be  permitted  to  meet,  in  turn,  the  teachers  of  the 
various  grades  and  explain  the  nature  and  object  of  this 
work,  and  give  such  instruction  as  may  be  necessary  as  to 
the  method  of  presentation. 
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This  work  might  at  first  be  confined  to  one-half  hour 
per  week.  No  text-books  whatever  should  be  used, 
except  as  the  teacher  uses  them  in  his  outside  preparation. 
The  special  aim  should  be  to  train  the  observing  powers 
and  to  lead  pupils  to  think  and  reason  for  themselves. 
No  formula,  rule  or  definition  should  be  given  them,  but 
they  should  be  led  to  see  and  judge,  and  then  be  required 
to  state  their  own  conclusions. 

A  movement  now  in  much  favor  is  the  attempt  to  teach 
Literature  as  such  in  the  common  schools.  Nothing 
certainly  can  be  more  fruitful  in  mental  and  moral  culture 
than  to  lead  the  child  into  a  pleasant  acquaintance  with  a 
great  author,  so  that  he  knows  his  face,  his  form,  his  life 
as  a  child,  his  early  struggles,  his  career  as  a  man,  his 
home  life,  and  the  lofty  motives  that  inspire  him.  Then 
comes  the  study  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  of  that  author, 
giving  full  play  to  imagination  and  feeling,  as  well  as  to 
the  understanding.  Such  recreations  tone  up  a  school 
wonderfully.  They  lift  the  individual  child  to  a  higher 
plane  of  thought  and  interest.  He  learns  to  love  the  best 
things  in  literature,  and  is  in  a  measure  saved  from  the 
corrupting  influence  of  trash.  Let  no  one  be  frightened. 
In  urging  Elementary  Science  and  Literature  I  am  not 
proposing  new  studies,  but  am  substituting  what  is  vital 
and  elevating  for  the  ancient  grind  of  the  Geography  and 
Reading  books.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  school 
curriculum  to  what  is  fittest  and  best  is  as  sure  as  any 
phase  of  progress  of  which  the  world  is  boasting  to-day. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  little  to  report  that  is  new.  The  study  of 
children  and  the  exercise  of  the  Kindergarten  spirit  are 
increasingly  active  factors.  Curiosity  and  love  of  activity 
or  industry  are  so  marked  in  children  during  the  first 
years  that  a  teacher's  course  is  clear.  She  need  never 
become  mystified  or  doubtful  while  preparing  her  daily 
work.  She  must  be  ready  with  a  philosopher's  knowl- 
edge to  feed  these  inquiring  minds  and  must  prevent  the 
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possibility  of  idleness  by  providing  various  occupations 
that  are  educative  as  well  as  interesting. 

The  Board  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  Primary  Schools 
and  may  well  be  generous  in  dealing  with  them.  The 
purchase  of  Kindergarten  materials  sufficient  to  supply 
every  teacher  to  a  limited  extent  will  tend  to  more  uniform 
excellence.  Some  of  our  teachers  are  getting  beyond  the, 
/  see  a  man  style  of  reading  lessons,  and  are  using  a  great 
variety  of  objects  for  a  subject  matter,  especially  flowers 
and  plants.  Interesting  facts  from  History  and  Science  are 
also  utilized  for  this  purpose.  No  grade  of  instruction 
makes  more  exacting  demands  upon  the  teacher  than  the 
Primary  School.  The  teacher  must  have  large  resources 
of  information  and  skill  and  must  be  able  to  make  the  very 
best  adaptation  of  means  to  end. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

A  very  full  report  of  the  work  in  these  schools  was 
made  last  year,  and  there  is  little  of  importance  to  be 
added.  A  training  class  of  forty-four  was  enrolled  in 
September  and  of  that  number,  thirty  received  diplomas 
in  June. 

Miss  Howes,  the  teacher  of  Language,  has  made  com- 
mendable progress  in  introducing  lessons  in  Elementary 
Science  in  all  grades,  and  her  efforts  have  been  well 
seconded  by  the  class  teachers. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Welch  School  were  held  on 
the  2pth  of  June.  During  the  first  hour  teaching  exercises 
were  held  in  all  the  class  rooms,  afterwards  the  following 
programme  was  rendered : 

Chorus — Over  the  Sea. 

Essay — Divinity  and  Unity  of  Public  School  Work,    Miss  GoodselL 

Chorus — A  June  Day. 

Essay— The  Educational  Value  of  Science  Work,       Miss  Craig, 

Essay — Songs  and  Games  in  the  Kindergarten,  Miss  Tuttle, 

Chorus— The  Voice  of  the  Grass. 

Essay — Indian  Education,  .  .  .  Miss  Fowler, 

Chorus — Come  Fays  and  Fairies. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  and  Addresses. 
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After  remarks  to  the  class  by  the  Superintendent,  brief 
addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  Father  Mulholland,  Charles 
Fowler,  Esq.,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Graves,  J.  D.  Plunkett,  and 
H.  H.  Strong  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Principals 
G.  B.  Hurd  and  F.  E.  Bangs. 

A  general  meeting  of  teachers  was  held  in  High  School 
Hall  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
address  was  made  by  Hon.  Charles  D.  Hine,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  on  the  subject :  "  The  Con- 
ditions and  Aims  of  Scientific  Teaching. 

Class  of  j8go, 
Gertrude  M.  Craig.  Fannie  B.  Barney. 

Wyllistine  Goodsell.  Margaret  W.  McKiernan. 

Olive  S.  Day.  Jenny  Y.  Blackman. 

May  Blackman.  Virginia  P.  Mix. 

JOSIE  COSTELLO.  BARBARA  A.  KENNY. 

Kate  E.  Killoy.  Mary  A.  Costello. 

Bertha  C.  Merwin.  Ada  Linsley. 

LorriE  W.  Sloan.  Eva  A.  Lee. 

Annie  H.  McLauchlan.  Marion  L.  Preston. 

Grace  E.  Kelsey.  Margaret  Smith. 

Jennie  R.  Boyce.  Anna  E.  Morris. 

Mary  Smith  Alice  M.  Finch. 

Susie  S.  Fowler.  Bessie  M.  Cain. 

Effie  M.  Jones  Mary  E.  Flynn. 

Rachel  Linde.  Margaret  E.  Boland. 

Kindergarten   Training  Class, 

Lucia  M.  Bowers.  Emma  J.  Tuttle. 

Anna  M.  Baldwin. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  Kindergarten  in  the  Welch  School  continues  to  be 
popular  with  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  city  so  that 
the  applications  often  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  School. 
Miss  Evenden  has  trained  a  class  of  three  young  ladies, 
one  of  whom  has  already  received  an  appointment.  These 
persons  assisted  in  the  Kindergarten  and  attended  such 
exercises  in  the  Training  Department  as  was  feasible. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term  a  new  Kindergarten 
was  opened  in  the  German  English  School  with  Miss 
Nellie  Hill  as  teacher,  who  had  acted  as  assistant  in  the 
Welch  Kindergarten  during  the  fall  term. 

During  the  winter,  ladies  in  charge  of  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten on  Franklin  street  petitioned  the  Board  to  open  a 
Kindergarten  in  the  Skinner  School  to  take  the  place  of 
the  one  they  were  supporting,  and  to  establish  others  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  city  as  fast  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  Favorable  action  on  this  request  was 
taken  and  a  third  Kindergarten  was  therefore  opened  on 
May  1st  in  charge  of  Miss  Lucia  M.  Bowers,  a  member  of 
the  Training  Class.  This  extension  of  the  Kindergarten 
system  argues  well  for  the  care  which  little  children  are 
to  receive  in  future  and  will  tend  to  encourage  in  all  pri- 
mary Schools  the  right  kind  of  infant  training. 

The  Free  Kindergarten  has  been  a  beneficent  institution 
and  those  who  have  patiently  and  generously  cared  for  it 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  have  been 
instrumental  in  educating  the  community  to  a  sense  of 
the  value  of  this  form  of  education. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  results  of  the  past  year  were  confirmatory  of  an 
opinion  long  since  formed  to  the  effect  that  only  experi- 
enced teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  evening  schools. 
Several  of  the  schools  were  failures  the  past  winter  be- 
cause of  the  very  fresh  and  unsophisticated  character  of 
the  teachers.  Noise  and  disorder  held  sway  from  the 
beginning.  In  certain  schools  the  more  worthy  young 
men  soon  dropped  out,  leaving  a  small  rabble  of  those 
who  were  not  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge. 

The  evening  High  School,  the  Girls*  School,  and  all  the 
schools  for  those  of  foreign  birth,  were  successfully  con- 
<lucted.  The  Winchester,  Dixwell  Avenue  and  Washing- 
ton were  fairly  satisfactory. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  attendance  and  ex- 
penses for  the  year : 
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Number  of  schools,       .....  12 

Whole  number  of  pupils  on  Registers,           .            .  1,090 

Average  attendance  for  the  term.                                 .  244 

Number  of  teachers  at  beginning  of  term,                  .  25 

Number  of  teachers  at  close  of  term,             .            .  15 

Number  of  sessions  varied  from          .            .            .  56  to  84       . 

Average  number  of  sessions,                ...  76 

EXPENSES. 

Salaries,  Teachers,         .  .  .  .    $2,870.00 

Janitors,  .....         4"-50 

Fuel  and  Light,  .  .  .195.00 

Stationery,  books  and  other  supplies.  .  97.68 

$3,574.18 
MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Through  the  faithfulness  and  zeal  of  the  instructor,  Mr. 
John  Pursell,  the  classes  in  this  school  have  been  constant 
in  attendance  and  full  of  interest.  The  first  half  of  the 
year  was  spent  upon  the  elements  of  wood-working,  in- 
cluding the  uses  of  the  various  tools  and  the  making  of 
joints.  The  remainder  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  the 
making  of  tables  and  steps.  These  articles  give  most 
desirable  practice  in  wood-working  and  can  all  be  made 
useful  in  the  school  rooms  in  the  district. 

Mr.  Pursell  has  received  letters  from  many  parents 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  his  work  and  the  benefits 
received  by  their  boys  while  under  his  care. 

The  shop,  at  128  Union  street,  is  very  dirty,  owing  to 
the  frequent  passage  of  locomotives,  and  the  articles  com- 
pleted soon  become  grimy  and  unattractive.  This  is  very 
discouraging  to  the  young  workers,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  that  a  new  building  be  erected  soon  in  which 
provision  can  be  made  for  this  department.  A  motor  is 
needed,  as  well  as  a  few  lathes  and  a  grindstone,  so  that 
the  tools  can  be  kept  in  better  order.  New  benches  are 
also  required  and  some  of  the  tools  need  to  be  replaced 
by  new  ones. 
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An  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  year  to  have  the 
instructor  in  Mechanical  Drawing  connect  his  work  with 
that  of  the  Manual  School.  The  effort  did  not  material- 
ize ;  but  as  it  has  been  expressly  stipulated  that  this  shall 
be  done  the  coming  year  there  is  a  prospect  of  placing 
this  phase  of  teaching  on  a  more  truly  educational  basis. 

UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  only  three  school  rooms  that  properly  come 
under  this  head.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  need  of 
providing  different  housing  for  these  pupils,  with  special 
facilities  for  cultivating  good  personal  habits.  A  word  of 
acknowledgment  is  due  Miss  Benton  and  Mr.  Cooper  of 
the  Fair  Street  School  for  their  judicious  and  painstaking 
labor  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  children  under  their 
charge.  Mr.  Cooper  necessarily  has  a  large  ntimber  dur- 
ing the  year  who,  if  not  isolated  in  such  a  school,  would 
be  a  disturbing  element  in  the  graded  schools,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  secure  their  attendance  at  all.  Here 
they  receive  firm  but  humane  treatment,  and,  in  every 
instance,  are  stimulated  to  higher  aims  and  better  con- 
duct. The  attendance  of  these  boys  twice  a  week  at  the 
Manual  Training  School  has  been  a  means  of  awakening 
their  ambition. 

MUSIC. 

The  annual  report  of  the  musical  instructor,  Professor 
Benjamin  Jepson,  is  of  unusual  interest,  as  it  marks  the 
close  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  successful  service  in  the 
New  Haven  schools.     The  report  is  as  follows : 

The  annual  examination  in  Music  took  place  at  the  close 
of  the  Winter  term.  Out  of  242  rooms  examined  in  sight- 
reading,  the  pupils  of  120  rooms  sang  their  test  exercise 
perfectly  the  first  time  and  received  10,  the  highest  mark. 
The  pupils  of  57  rooms  sang  with  perhaps  a  single  error, 
and  received  9 ;  on  the  same  scale  less  than  half  a  dozen 
received  5,  and  no  room  failed  entirely. 

In  the  matter  of   dictation,  a  step   forward   has^  been 
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taken;  all  rooms  from  No.  2  to  No.  12  inclusive  (the 
former  for  the  first  time)  were  tested  with  three,  five  and 
seven  note  cadences,  and  as  a  result  76  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  wrote  instantly  and  correctly  the  music 
which  was  sung  to  them. 

A  copy  of  the  various  tests  is  herewith  enclosed.  The 
total  number  of  monotones  (by  which  term  you  will  under- 
stand those  who  are  said  to  have  **  no  ear  for  music  '*)  was 
537,  being  less  than  the  usual  5  per  cent.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  this  average  has  continued  about  the 
same  during  the  whole  period  of  service.  It  proves  con- 
clusively that  where  musical  instruction  commences  in 
the  lowest  primary  grades,  95  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are 
ultimately  enabled  to  participate  in  an  ordinary  musical 
performance.  The  percentage  of  "  Solo  Singers  "  increases 
year  by  year.  This  year  6,490  pupils  were  enabled  to 
stand  before  their  respective  classes  and  sing  without 
error  the  part  assigned  them.  It  is  all  important  in  the 
study  of  music,  as  in  other  branches,  that  individual 
responsibility  should  be  developed.  I  learn,  through  my 
connection  with  the  National  Association  of  Music  Teach- 
ers, that  in  many  cities  this  phase  of  musical  education 
is  receiving  much  attention  —  notably  in  the  cities  of 
Boston  and  Cleveland.  In  the  latter  city  the  Musical 
Supervisor  informs  me  that  proficiency  in  music  enters 
into  the  conditions  for  promotion.  I  am  quite  sure,  how- 
ever,  that  New  Haven  leads  the  van  in  regard  to  individ- 
ual singing,  as  our  pupils  of  the  upper  grades  commenced 
their  solo  work  in  the  lowest  primary  grades,  and  have 
continued  it  ever  since.  The  introduction  of  vocalizing 
syllables  several  years  ago  has  had  the  effect  of  improv- 
ing the  solfeggio  practice  in  all  grades  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  use  them.  If  proper  I  should  be  pleased  to  give 
the  names  of  outside  critics  who  have  recently  visited  our 
schools,  and  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  commend  our 
work  in  their  local  papers,  particularly  the  "quality  of 
tone."  Before  concluding  my  report  I  desire  to  refer  to 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  music  reading  of  late 
years  in  Primary  grades.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
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to  the  members  of  the  Board  that,  with  fifteen  minutes* 
practice  per  day,  children  in  the  lower  grades  learn  to 
read  notes  before  they  can  read  words.  One  year  ago,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Dutton,  the  children  of 
the  No.  2  rooms  were  permitted  to  supply  themselves 
with  Book  First  of  the  revised  series.  The  experiment 
proved  an  immediate  success.  In  the  place  of  one  or  two 
exercises,  written  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher,  the 
children  during  an  ordinary  recitation  were  enabled  to 
sing,  in  rapid  succession,  a  dozen  exercises,  more  or  less. 
In  the  distribution  of  free  text-books  this  fact  has  been 
overlooked.  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
Board  to  the  matter,  and  urge  that  Book  First  be  sup- 
plied to  the  rooms  of  this  grade,  not  only  as  an  element  of 
progress  with  the  children,  but  as  a  saving  of  time  and 
labor  to  the  teachers. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  since 
my  last  annual  report  I  have  rounded  up  twenty-five  years 
of  service  in  the  schools.  Commencing  with  1,200  pupils 
in  1865  my  responsibilities  have  increased  ten-fold,  and 
to-day  I  find  myself  supervising  the  musical  instruction  of 
12,000  children.  The  increase  has  been  so  gradual  that  I 
have  failed  to  realize  the  change.  With  vastly  improved 
methods  and  a  corps  of  300  teachers,  most  of  whom  have 
been  educated  in  the  work  from  childhood,  I  find  it  as 
easy  to  supervise  the  12,000  to-day,  as  I  did  the  1,200  at 
the  beginning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  abundant  health 
and  strength,  I  find  myself  in  full  command  of  the  situ- 
ation and,  with  the  continued  cooperation  of  Principals 
and  Teachers,  am  accomplishing  even  better  results  than 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  twenty -five  years  ago. 

Thankful  to  an  overruling  Providence  which  has  given 
me  health  and  strength  to  perform  my  duties,  and  to  retain 
public  confidence  for  so  long  a  period,  I  trust  that  I  may 
continue  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  great  public  which  it  represents. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  J  EPSON. 
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DRAWING. 

The  exhibition  of  the  work  in  Form  Study  and  Draw- 
ing made  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  almost  a  revelation 
to  those  who  had  not  seen  the  work  going  on  in  the 
Schools.  It  was  doubtless  not  remarkable  if  rated  by  ex- 
clusive standards  of  art  or  if  compared  with  the  results  in 
cities  where  similar  instruction  has  been  given  for  years 
and  where  special  rooms  for  Drawing  are  provided.  But 
considered  in  respect  to  the  scope  of  the  work — the 
variety  of  subjects  treated  and  the  adherence  to  the  truly 
objective  method — the  results  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised.  That  drawing  is  a  language  and  is  eminently 
useful  in  the  expression  of  ideas  has  become  an  accepted 
fact.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  few  people  at  the  present 
time  are  unwilling  to  be  taxed  to  support  Music  and 
Drawing. 

COOKING  AND   DOMESTIC   ECONOMY. 

Miss  Emma  Poison,  the  teacher  in  this  department, 
makes  the  following  clear  and  interesting  report : 

"  Cooking  was  introduced  into  the  New  Haven  Schools 
September  loth,  1888.  Ten  classes  of  fifteen  pupils  each 
are  taught  weekly  during  the  year,  thus  giving  instruc- 
tion to  three  hundred  girls  in  the  preparation,  serving, 
care  and  selection  of  food.  A  kitchen  has  been  fitted  up 
and  each  pupil  takes  her  turn  in  being  taught  the  duties 
of  a  housekeeper.  The  building  and  care  of  a  fire,  black- 
ening the  stove,  washing  dishes,  dusting,  sweeping,  etc., 
and  all  of  this  work  which  is  so  essential  for  a  girl  to 
know  in  order  to  direct  or  take  charge  of  a  household  is 
placed  before  the  pupil  in  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
attractive  manner.  'Neatness  reigns  supreme.'  The 
bright  stove,  polished  dishes,  shining  tins,  and  eager  faces 
of  the  girls,  with  their  long  aprons  and  dainty  caps  con- 
cealing their  hair,  convince  one  that  house  work  is  not  all 
drudgery,  and  time  spent  at  the  Cooking  School  is  not 
wasted.  The  cooking  is  done  by  the  girls  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  teacher,  who  explains  the  principle  and  pro- 
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cess  of  each  step  as  taken.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  ask 
as  many  questions  as  they  like.  The  most  practical  and 
economical  receipts  are  used  and  small  quantities  are 
cooked,  enough  to  allow  each  pupil  to  taste,  as  much  is 
thus  learned.  Bread  making  is  given  especial  attention  and 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  try  at  home  the  dishes  taught  at 
Cooking  School,  thus  putting  into  practical  use  the  knowl- 
edge gained.  Each  pupil  keeps  her  table  and  desk  con- 
taining utensils  in  perfect  order.  This  teaches  system  as 
well  as  order  and  it  is  hoped  girls  will  profit  by  the  exam- 
ple and  will  carry  it  into  their  own  homes  and  with  them 
through  life.  The  results  so  far  have  been  most  encour- 
aging both  to  parents  and  teacher.  Pupils  show  a  grow- 
ing interest  at  every  lesson.  During  the  past  year  there 
were  three  hundred  pupils  present  and  49,852  dishes 
cooked  at  home.  Cost  of  material  for  the  year  $79.63,  the 
beneficence  of  the  ladies  of  New  Haven,  who  started  this 
project,  and  the  School  Board  who  have  continued  it  can 
never  be  reckoned,  but  many  a  bright  and  famous  house- 
keeper in  the  years  to  come  will  often  think  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  economy  gained  by  their  aid  ;  and  let  me  add, 
that  a  glimpse  at  the  pupils  in  their  work  will  convince 
many  of  the  practicability  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  the 
study  of  cooking  in  our  Public  Schools." 

Miss  Poison  also  furnishes  a  complete  outline  of  the 
course  pursued  in  the  School  during  the  past  year,  as 
follows : 

1.  Food — its  uses — Why  we  cook  our  food— Making  and  care  of  fire — 
Kitchen  utensils — How  to  use  them — Questions. 

2.  Rules  for  housekeepersr— rules  for  cleaning  dishes,  etc. — care  of 
kitchen — receipts  for  baked  potatoes — croQtons — bread  crumbs^K^uestions. 

3.  Classification  of  food — how  to  measure — table  of  weights  and  measures 
—abbreviations — receipts  for  baked  crackers — baked  crackers  with  cheese 
— cracker  brewis — questions. 

4.  Cooking  in  boiling  water — difference  between  boiling  and  simmering 
— composition  of  potato — preparing  vegetables  for  cooking — time  of  cook- 
ing vegetables — receipts  for  boiled  potatoes — rice  potato — mashed  potato — 
potato  cakes — boiled  eggs — questions. 

5.  Steaming  and  other  forms  of  cooking  in  boiling  water — combination 
of  foods — milk — use  of  double  boiler — how  to  make  one — receipts  for 
oat  meal  mush — baked  apples — steamed  rice — soft  custard — coddled  eggs 
— questions. 
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6.  Meats— classes  of  meat — how  to  tell  good  beef— care  of  meat — how 
to  use  different  cuts  of  meat — general  rule  for  cooking  all  meat — draw  in 
note  books  diagram  of  ox — divide  it  into  the  different  cuts — write  name  of 
each  piece — how  used — receipts — boiled  mutton — ^gravy  for  mutton — smoth- 
ered beef — clarified  fat  or  drippings — questions. 

7.  What  to  do  with  pieces  of  cold  meat — gravies — sauces — thickening — 
receipts  for  minced  meat  on  toast — cottage  pie — scalloped  mutton— maca- 
roni— hash — tomato  sauce — white  sauce — questions. 

8.  Soups — stock — general  rule  for  stock — how  to  use  flour  in  vegetable 
soups — why — receipts  for  soup  stock — mixed  vegetable — rice — potato  soup 
— questions. 

9.  Bread — ^yeast — how  made — chemical  change  that  takes  place  in  yeast 
bread — time  of  baking — heat  of  oven — ^general  rules  for  baking — receipts 
for  yeast  bread— graham  bread — cleaning  tins — questions. 

10.  Invalid  cookery — cooking — caring  for  invalids — food  for  invalids — 
tea— digestion — receipts  for  lemonade — apple  water— rhubarb  water — Irish 
moss  jelly — milk  porridge — tea — chipped  ice — questions. 

11.  Invalid  cookery  continued — nutritious  and  innutritions  foods — proper 
proportion  of  food — receipts  for  toast — water  toast — milk  toast — egg  nog 
— beef  juice — beef  tea — ice  cream — questions. 

12.  Broiling — pan  broiling— time  table  for  broiling — first  lesson  in  doughs 
— baking  powder — action  of  baking  powder — how  to  chop  suet — clean 
currants — stone  raisins — receipts  for  broiled  steak — mutton  chop— meat 
cakes — suet  pudding — ginger  and  fruit  suet  puddings — lemon  sauce — ^hard 
sauce — questions. 

13.  Stews — ^haricot — ragout — salmi — chowder — fricassee — pot  pie — brais- 
ing— receipts  for  beef  stew — dumplings — biscuit — stewed  prunes — questions. 

14.  Rolling — frying— general  directions  for  mixing — proportion  of  soda 
and  acids  to  be  used — receipts  for  corn  cake — gingerbread — soft  and  hard 
molasses  cookies — doughnuts — questions. 

15.  Care  of  food — pies — receipts  for  pastry — apple  pie — custard  pie — 
Lyonnaise  potatoes — creamed  potatoes — a  visit  to  City  Market  where  Mr. 
S.  H.  Barnes  cuts  up  a  side  of  beef  before  the  class — explains  each  cut — 
price — how  used — shows  different  kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables — Mr.  Bow- 
man shows  the  fish — notes — questions. 

16.  The  cheapest  foods — serving— receipts  for  split  pea  soup— scotch 
broth — steamed  brown  breads-questions. 

17.  Poultry — to  prepare  poultr}' for  cooking — salads — receipts  for  chicken 
fricassee — veal  fricassee — cranberries— boiled  dressing — bread  pudding — 
vanilla  sauce — tomato  soup — questions. 

18.  Fish — receipts  for  broiled— baked — boiled — fried — stuffing  for  fish — 
drawn  butler  sauce — egg  sauce— fish  chowder — fish  balls — questions. 

^9-  Eggs — cake  making — baking — receipts  for  plain  cake — water  sponge 
cake— frosting — omelet— egg — vermicelli— opening  lobster — coffee. 

20.  Laying  table — waiting  on  the  table — table  manners — pouring  Coffee 
— cleaning  tins. 
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SEWING. 

Miss  L.  A.  Gladwin  makes  the  following  brief  report  on 
Sewing ;  also  an  outline  of  the  steps  pursued  in  teaching : 

**  The  time  for  considering  sewing  as  a  novelty  in  school 
work  is  past,  and  its  necessity  and  educational  value  are 
now  recognized  facts. 

For  three  years  this  branch  has  been  taught  in  our 
schools  and,  as  a  result,  many  of  our  girls  have  found 
respectable  and  profitable  occupation,  and  all  have  learned 
to  care  for  their  clothing  in  a  neat  and  thorough  manner. 

The  plan  of  work  pursued  during  the  past  year  has 
shown  some  advantages  over  that  of  previous  years,  in 
that  a  girl  going  through  all  the  grades  in  which  sewing 
is  taught,  cannot  fail  to  know  how  to  do  all  kinds  of  plain 
sewing,  as  none  of  the  steps  can  be  neglected,  except 
through  absence.  In  working  on  garments,  although 
more  visible  results  are  shown,  and  the  number  of  gar- 
ments completed  is  large,  she  may  omit  many  steps,  that 
will  be  necessary  sometime,  as  the  garments  are  furnished 
by  the  home  and  are,  of  necessity,  optional. 

The  enthusiasm  which  marked  the  first  years  of  the 
work  continues,  and  many  of  the  obstacles  met  with  in  the 
beginning  have  vanished,  as  sewing  has  become  a  recog- 
nized study.  The  hour  of  work  is  never  a  weary  one  and 
the  desire  is  often  expressed  that  it  might  be  longer." 

Fourth  Grade, 

Material  %  yard  half-bleached  cloth  ;  one  spool  each  of  No.  50  red  thread 
and  white  thread  ;  a  paper  of  No.  8  needles  and  a  thimble.  This  will  last 
through  the  entire  course. 

Steps. 

1.  Stitching. 

2.  Hemming. 

3.  Overcasting. 

4.  Gathering,  laying  in  gathers  and  sewing  them  on  to  the  band. 

5.  Overhanding  seams. 

These  stitches  are  all  learned  on  strips  of  cloth  with  red  thread.  As  sup- 
plementary the  same  stitches  are  used  in  making  aprons,  pillow  cases, 
sheets  and  skirts. 
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Fifth  Grade, 

As  a  review  of  past  year's  work  make  a  puffed  strip,  putting  the  band  on 
one  side,  as  in  the  previous  strip  (step  4) ;  for  step  6  hem  the  band  on  both 
edges. 

7.  Patching  on  pieces  of  calico. 

8.  Running  and  tucking. 

9.  Felling  straight  and  bias  seams. 
Supplementary:  under- clothing,  night  dresses,  patching. 

Sixth  Grade. 

10.  Darning  stockings. 

11.  Darning  rents  in  garments. 

12.  Button  holes. 

13.  Gussets. 

14.  Whipping  ruffles. 

15.  Fancy  stitches  for  flannel. 

16.  Hemstitching. 

Supplementary:  mending  clothing,  flannel  skirts,  infant  dresses  and 
other  fine  work. 

REVIEW   AND   CONCLUSION. 

The  term  of  office  of  the  present  Superintendent  of 
Schools  began  on  January  ist,  1882,  and  will  end  with  the 
presentation  of  this  report.  While  New  Haven  is  taking 
pride  in  the  fact  that  the  recent  census  shows  a  substan- 
tial growth  in  population,  it  is  but  natural  to  enquire  what 
sort  of  progress  has  been  made  during  these  years  in  de- 
veloping our  system  of  free  schools.  The  annual  tax  bills 
are  a  reminder  to  the  citizens  that  the  expenditure  in  this 
branch  of  the  public  service  is  large,  that  new  school 
houses  are  demanded  every  year,  that  a  small  army  of 
teachers  is  required. 

Of  these  visible  evidences  of  activity  there  certainly 
has  been  no  lack  during  the  past  ten  years.  Four  new 
Grammar  Schools  and  three  Primary  Schools  have  been 
erected,  while  several  old  buildings  have  been  enlarged 
and  improved.  232  teachers  were  employed  in  1880,  347 
are  now  required.  Instead  of  11,897  pupils  enrolled  then, 
there  are  15,573  now. 

A  Training  School  organized  upon  the  most  approved 
principles  has  sent  out  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
teachers,  a  majority  of  whom  are  now  serving  the  Dis- 
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trict.  The  High  School  has  increased  from  four  hundred 
to  seven  hundred.  The  demands  of  Industrial  Education 
have  been  recognized,  and  now  we  have  in  successful 
operation  classes  in  Manual  Training,  Sewing,  Domestic 
Economy  and  Kindergarten,  while  Drawing  and  Form 
Study  have  been  put  upon  a  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive basis.  A  very  liberal  equipment  of  free  books 
and  materials  may  also  be  included.  These  are  the  out- 
ward, tangible  evidences  of  progress. 

But  a  fair  estimate  of  the  educational  results  of  the  past 
decade  demands  something  more  than  this  superficial 
view.  Inquiry  should  be  made  concerning  the  central 
aim  and  policy  as  approved  by  the  Board  and  reflected  in 
the  schoolroom.  Has  it  been  wise?  Has  it  been,  just? 
Has  it  produced  good  fruit  ?  That  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding by  those  who  have  not  had  time  to  look 
beneath  the  surface,  a  few  words  concerning  that  aim  and 
policy  would  seem  to  be  in  order  here. 

1.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  emancipate  the  teachers^  to 
relieve  them  of  all  burdens  and  exactions  not  absolutely 
required.  To  do  away  with  all  unnecessary  marking,  ex- 
amining, ranking  and  reporting,  so  that  they  might  de- 
vote their  best  energies  to  teaching.  Reasonable  freedom 
has  been  assured  to  all  so  that  individuality  might  not  be 
restrained  by  the  narrow  claims  of  uniformity. 

2.  The  aim  has  been  to  improve  teaching  by  inducing 
teachers  to  study  it  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art.  First 
as  a  science,  by  studying  the  laws  of  mental  growth,  the 
history  of  education  and  the  principles  of  teaching  as 
taught  by  the  best  authors  and  lecturers.  Second,  as  an 
art,  by  applying  these  principles  in  their  own  work,  by 
visiting  good  schools  and  by  daily  preparation.  Careful 
supervision  has  also  contributed  to  improvement  in  teach- 
ing. 

3.  The  purpose  has  been  to  make  the  physical  and  social 
conditions  as  favorable  as  possible^  in  recognition  of  the  truth 
that  the  environment  is  a  powerful  factor  in  education. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  cleanliness  of  rooms, 
lighting  and  ventilation.     Physical  exercise  has  become  a 
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common  feature  of  school  life.  Agreeable  relations  have 
been  cultivated  by  teachers  with  parents,  and  by  teachers 
with  pupils.  Mutual  confidence  and  cooperation  have  ex- 
isted to  a  large  extent.  Parents  have  trusted  the  teachers 
and  teachers  have  been  mindful  of  parental  wishes.  In  only 
a  few  instances  during  this  period  of  years  have  there  been 
irreconcilable  differences. 

4.  Deference  to  the  higher  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments has  not  been  wanting.  The  schools  are  patronized 
by  children  of  every  class  and  every  creed,  and  care  has 
been  taken  that  no  note  of  discord  be  sounded,  and  that 
only  universal  and  essential  truth  be  taught.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  teacher  is  distinctly  for  that  which  is  true 
and  righteous  and  the  tone  of  the  schools  in  this  regard  is 
high. 

The  good  sense  and  wisdom  of  teachers  and  parents  in 
permitting  no  root  of  bitterness  to  spring  up,  is  gratifying 
in  the  extreme. 

Thus  briefly  stated  are  some  of  the  elements  entering 
into  the  policy  and  spirit  of  school  management.  The 
endeavor  has  been  to  stand  for  those  things  consistently, 
earnestly,  regardless  of  criticism.  Of  adverse  comment, 
misrepresentation,  etc.,  there  has  been  a  surplusage,  but 
all  this  has  failed  to  disturb  the  confidence  which  the  peo- 
ple have  long^  reposed  in  the  honesty  and  ability  of  the 
gentlemen  comprising  the  Board  of  Education.  Neither 
has  it  detracted  materially  from  the  satisfaction  with 
which  parents  have  entrusted  their  children  to  the  care  of 
the  Schools. 

Again,  there  are  those  who  take  no  satisfaction  in  edu- 
cational progress  and  cannot  seem  to  apprehend  the  need 
of  a  many-sided  school  system.  As  the  curriculum  is 
broadened  and  its  various  features  are  intensified  in  order 
to  fit  the  child  to  deal  with  the  complex  environment  of 
this  modern  age,  there  is  many  a  sigh  for  the  simplicity 
and  economy  of  the  olden  time  when  the  three  R*s  reigned 
supreme.  But  the  car  of  progress  has  moved  steadily 
onward,  and  the  world  to-day  demands  more  of  education 
rather  than  less,  a  larger  number  of  studies  rather  than 
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fewer.  It  demands  that  all  the  powers  and  aptitudes  be 
stimulated  and  trained,  and  that  every  door  leading  to 
practical  knowledge  be  opened.  The  principle  underly- 
ing and  justifying  this  expansion  of  the  school  system  has 
been  clearly  stated  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  powerful 
essay  on  **  Progress :  Its  Law  and  its  Cause."  He  shows 
conclusively  that  **  organic  progress  consists  in  a  change 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  whether  it 
be  in  the  development  of  the  Earth,  in  the  development  of 
Life  upon  the  surface,  or  the  development  of  Society,  of 
Commerce,  of  Language,  Literature,  Science,  Art,  this 
same  evolution  of  the  simple  into  the  complex  through 
successive  differentiations  holds  throughout.'*  A  school 
system  in  a  growing  city  must  obey  this  law,  must  take 
on  new  forms,  and  adaptations  until  all  its  functions  are 
perfect  in  their  specialization.  If  it  does  not  do  this  it 
will  become  conspicuous  only  for  its  narrow  and  barren 
policy,  and  its  usefulness  will  be  proportionately  limited. 
I  desire  in  closing,  to  acknowledge  many  kindnesses 
received  from  the  members  of  the  Board,  both  past  and 
present,  to  thank  my  associates  in  the  office  for  their  uni- 
form courtesy,  and  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  to 
the  principals,  teachers  and  other  employes  of  the  Board 
for  the  cheerful  aid  they  have  rendered  me  in  my  official 
duties.  With  a  sincere  desire  for  the  future  welfare  of 
the  Schools  under  your  charge,  I  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

SAMUEL  T.  BUTTON, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
August  30th,  1890. 


The  High  School. 


ORGANIZATION, 

The  High  School  comprises  a  Classical,  a  Scientific,  an  English,  and  a 
Commercial  Department.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Classical  and  English 
departments  occupies  four  years,  in  the  Scientific  three  years,  and  in  the 
Commercial  two  years. 

1.  The  Engush  Course. — This  is  especially  arranged  for  young  ladies 
intending  to  teach  in  our  schools,  and  for  young  men  desiring  to  enter  the 
Law  or  Medical  School  who  cannot  pursue  a  college  course.  It  is  also 
designed  to  give  liberal  instruction  to  any  who  can  devote  four  years  to 
study  after  leaving  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  studies  are :  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Trigonometry ; 
Physical  Geog.,  Botany,  Physiology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Astron- 
omy, and  the  Science  of  Government ;  French,  German,  and  Latin  ;  the 
Study  of  English,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  and  Modern  and  Ancient 
History. 

2.  The  Scientific  Course. — ^The  Special  object  of  this  course,  is  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  Scientific  Department  of  Yale  or  any 
other  University ;  and  includes  the  studies  of  the  English  Course  which  are 
best  suited  for  that  purpose. 

3.  The  Classical  Course. — This  comprises  those  studies  which  are 
necessary  in  preparing  young  men  and  women  to  enter  any  of  the  colleges 
of  the  country.  The  studies  are  Algebra  and  Geometry  ;  Roman  and  Greek 
History  ;  Rhetoric  ;  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek. 

4.  The  Business  Course. — ^This  department  is  arranged  for  two  years  of 
study ;  and  will  be  of  special  service  to  those' who  desire  to  enter  as  quickly 
as  possible  upon  their  business  career.  The  studies  are  those  most  im- 
pK>rtant  in  the  English  Course  and  comprise  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Book- 
keeping, Penmanship,  Physics,  Geometry,  English  Language,  Rhetoric, 
German  and  French. 

The  regular  daily  work  of  each  pupil  in  all  the  departments  comprises 
three  studies,  and  a  general  exercise  in  either  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  singing,  composition  or  declamation. 

AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  intellectual  works  and  methods  of  the  school  constant  reference  is 
had  to  Thought  and  its  Expression,  Mere  knowledge  is  worth  little  when 
sought  as  an  end.  It  is  only  as  it  nourishes  thought  and  right  purposes  that 
it  is  of  value.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  as,  by  wisely  using  it,  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to 
train  the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action. 
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These  results  are  sought,  first,  by  a  well  considered  plan  of  symmetrical 
study ;  second,  by  such  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  best  suited  to  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  prac- 
tical examples  of  logical  investigation  and  correct  reasoning. 

APPARATUS  AND  LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand  speci- 
mens, and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  text-books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 

The  Library  contains  more  than  2,500  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  Dictionaries,  Encyclo- 
paedias,  critical  studies  in  English  Language  and  Literature,  standard  works 
in  History,  Science,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  general  reading  in  Fiction, 
Biography,  History,  Literature,  Travel,  Poetry,  etc.  From  this  portion  of  the 
library,  pupils  are  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  draw  books,  which 
may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which  thus  find  a  welcome  and  useful  cir- 
culation in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School 
takes  place  in  April,  during  the  last  week  of  the  winter  term. 

Pupils  residing  in  the  city  must  be  present  at  the  regular  examinations 
unless  prevented  by  sickness.  Those  thus  detained,  and  non-residents 
may  be  admitted  during  the  year  for  special  reasons  ;  but  their  qualifications 
must  be  such  as  to  admit  of  their  joining  the  classes  at  an  advanced  stand- 
ing.   New  classes  cannot  be  formed  of  pupils  received  at  other  times. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  must  bring  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  moral  character  and  deportment  from  the  Principal  of  the 
school  they  have  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  Arithmetic, 
English  Grammar,  United  States  History,  Geography,  Reading,  Penmanship, 
and  Spelling. 

Pupils  below  the  first  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not  received  as 
candidates  for  examinations,  unless  recommended  by  the  Principal  as  in  his 
opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Master  and  Teachers  of  the  High  School. 
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The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  **  Committee  on  Schools/*  for  their  approval,  previous  to  exam- 
ination. The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  text-books  nsed  in  the 
Schools,  yet  they  will  correspond  in  form  and  principles  with  those  with 
which  the  pupil  should  be  familiar  from  his  previous  instruction. 

RULES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

I. — ^The  High  School  comprises  the  Classical  and  English  department 
each  with  a  course  of  four  years ;  Scientific  department  with  a  course  of 
three  years  ;  and  a  Commercial  department  with  a  course  of  two  years. 

2. — At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of  the 
Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examination,  and  who  attain  in 
that  examination  an  average  rank  of  60  per  cent.,  are  promoted  to  the  Hill- 
house  High  School.  All  candidates  shall  be  at  least  12  years  of  age,  and 
shall  bring  certificates  of  good  character  from  the  Principal  of  the  school 
the}"^  have  last  attended. 

3. — Examinations  for  the  promotion  shall  be  in  writing,  and  such  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  on  Schools,  and  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  of  each  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar 
examination,  and  the  results  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Schools 
for  their  approval. 

4. — Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning,  viz : 
in  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensura- 
tion, Surveying.  Navigation,  the  English  Language  and  Literature ;  in  Read- 
ing, Declamation,  Spelling,  Defining  and  Composition  ;  in  the  French,  Ger- 
man, Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  in  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy  ;  in  History  and  Political  Philosophy,  together  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  Connecticut ;  in  Physical  Geography  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Min- 
eralogy, Geology,  Vocal  Music  and  Drawing. 

5. — ^The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given 
in  the  branches  taught  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Principal  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Schools. 

6. — Admission  to  this  department  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  unless  the  candidate  shall  be  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

7. — Diplomas  will  be  given  to  all  who  have  completed  either  of  the  pre- 
scribed courses  and  have  attained  an  average  rank  of  60  per  cent,  upon  all 
the  studies  of  the  same. 
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Course  of  Study.— English  Department. 


Class. 


Fourth. 


Third. 


Junior. 


Senior. 


Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Mathe- 
matics. 

1 

Science. 

1 

Languages. 

English 
Language. 
History. 

First. 

Book, 
keeping. 
Algebra. 

1 

Physical 
Geography. 
!      Botany. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Study  of 
English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Physiology. 

1     . 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

English. 

First. 

Algebra. 

1 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Rhetoric 

and  Study  of 

English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Science  of 
|Govemmeni. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

An.  Hist. 

First. 

Geometry. 

j     Physics. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Mod.  Hist. 

1 

Second. 

Geometry. 

1 
Chemistry. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Eng.  Lit. 

First. 

Astronomy. 

Geology. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Eng.  Lit. 

Second. 

Physiology  a 

nd  Reviews. 







. 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  one  special  exercise  in  either 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing.  Regular  weekly  exercises 
in  composition  or  declamation  are  also  required  of  all  pupils  throughout 
<he  course. 
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Course  of  Study.— Classical  Department. 


Class. 


Fourth. 


Term. 

(20  weeks.) 


Third. 


Junior. 


First. 
Second. 


First. 
Second. 


First. 
Second. 


Senior. 


First. 
Second. 


Latin. 


Grammar 

and 
Lessons. 


Caesar. 
Caesar. 


Vergil. 
Vergil. 


Cicero. 


Cicero. 
Ovid. 


Greek. 


Mathe- 
matics. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Grammar         Algebra. 

and  White's 

Lessons.  Algebra. 


I 


Goodwin's 
Greek 
Reader. 


Homer. 


Homer 

and 
Review. 


Geometry. 


History, 

Modern 

Lang  IMAGES. 


Rom.  Hist. 
Greek  Hist. 


French  or 
German. 


French 
or  German. 

French 
or  German. 


There  are  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition 
throughout  the  course. 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  one  special  exercise  ''n  either 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing. 
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Course  of  Study.— Commercial  Department. 


Term  Mathe-         science         Modern         ^'?"'" 

(20  weeks.)      matics.  science.       language,      history 


First. 

Book- 

keeping. 

Arithmetic. 

Phys.  Geog. 

German. 
French. 

English 
Language. 

Second. 

Book- 
1     keeping. 
Arithmetic. 

Civil  Gov- 
ernment. 

German. 
French. 

English 
Language. 

First. 


Second 
Year. 


Book- 
I     keeping. 


Second.    '       Book- 
keeping. 


Ph5'sics. 


Chemistr>'. 


German.  History 

French.        and  Consti- 
tution U.  S. 


German. 
French. 


General 
History. 


General  Exercises. 

First  Year, — Penmanship,    Business    Forms,    Reading,   Drawing,  Music, 
Spelling,  Composition,  Declamation,  Mental  Arithmetic. 

Second  Year, — The  same  as  for  the  first  year,  with  the  addition  of  Corres- 
pondence and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
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Course  of  Study— Scientific  Department. 


Class. 

■ 

Term. 

(30  weeks.) 

Latin. 

Math. 

Science 

AND 

Language. 

Fourth. 

First. 
*       Second. 

Grammar 

and 
Lessons. 

Algebra, 
Algebra. 

Study 

of 

English. 

Third. 

1         First. 

Caesar. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Second. 

Caesar. 

Algebra. 

Junior. 

First. 

1 

Caesar. 

Geometry 

and 

Trigonometry. 

1 

Second. 

Prin.  Latina. 

Geometry 

and 

Trigonometry. 

1 

Training  Schools. 


The  Welch  is  a  complete  Grammar  School  equipped  with  regular  teachers. 
In  the  Training  Department  the  year  is  divided  into  two  parts  of  20  weeks 
each.    The  first  period  is  devoted  to  preparatory  work  and  is  spent  outside 
of  the  school-room. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  that  the  prospective  teacher  should  study  the 
human  body  and  the  human  mind  ;  the  aim  of  education ;  the  history  of 
education  ;  should  distinguish  between  teaching  and  training ;  should  know 
the  principles  of  school  government,  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
teacher. 

She  should  study  the  art  of  teaching  that  she  may  know  what  ideas  to 
bring  into  consciousness ;  how  to  bring  them  into  consciousness ;  how  to 
relate  them  to  other  ideas ;  how  to  lead  to  their  expression. 
SlShe  should  realize  the  unity  of  subjects  taught  in  public  schools ;  the 
development  and  practical  value  of  subjects;  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  taught  and  why  ;  the  topics  embraced  in  any  subject ;  the  relation 
of  these  topics  to  each  other  and  the  whole ;  the  natural  way  of  presenting 
and  drilling  upon  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  following  subjects  are  treated  during  the 
first  term : 

School  Government,  Number,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Phonics  and  Spelling, 
Form,  Language,  Elementary  Science,  History  of  Education,  Principles 
of  Teaching,  Penmanship,  Geography,  Calisthenics,  Kindergarten,  Music, 
Drawing. 

These  subjects  are  regarded  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view.  First,  the 
principles  of  mental  action  are  deduced  from  introspection  and  observation. 

With  these  principles  as  a  standard,  the  various  systems  of  presenting 
these  subjects  are  discussed.  That  system,  or  combination  of  systems,  is 
selected  which  most  nearly  harmonizes  with  natural  laws. 

Its  application  is  shown  by  class  work  with  pupils  taken  from  the  various 
grades  of  the  school.  The  illustrative  lessons  are  given  in  the  presence  of 
the  training  class  by  the  teachers  of  the  Training  Department. 

The  purpose,  plan,  method,  and  results  of  these  lessons  are  discussed  by- 
pupil  teachers  who  are  then  required  to  give  similar  teaching  exercises. 

While  the  teaching  in  the  Training  Department  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
model  and  the  pupil  teachers  are  required  to  write  reports  of  all  illustrative 
lessons,  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  intelligent  rather  than  imitation  work 
from  them  by  constantly  directing  their  attention  to  the  object  of  teaching, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  by  criticising  all  exercises 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  children. 

Every  member  of  the  class  has  opportunities  of  working  with  classes  of 
children.  Each  teaching  exercise  is  criticised  by  the  training  class  and  the 
regular  teacher. 
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E^ch  pupil  teacher  makes  a  series  of  charts  and  a  collection  of  pictures 
to-be  used  in  teaching.  These  she  takes  with  her  when  she  leaves  the 
school. 

Examinations,  which  are  intended  to  test  judgment  rather  than  memory, 
occur  at  different  stages  of  the  work.  In  connection  with  each  subject  is 
dictated  a  course  of  study  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  printed  scheme. 

Kindergarten, 

The  young  ladies  of  the  training  class,  during  ten  weeks,  spend  one 
morning  of  each  week  in  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  Kindergarten.  On  the  afternoon  of  these  days  they  receive 
instruction  in  these  theories  and  methods  which  they  afterward  apply  in 
practical  work  with  classes  of  children  from  the  Kindergarten,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Kindergartner. 

The  Cedar  Street  and  Hallock  Street  Schools  are  used  for  practice  work 
during  the  second  term.  The  pupil  teachers  are  assigned  to  teach  in  the 
several  rooms  under  careful  supervision. 


LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  ADOPTED  AND  PURCHASED  FOR  THE 
SCHOOLS  IN  1890. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Interstate  Reader.  First  and  Second  ;  Lippincotl's  Reader,  First  and  Third ; 
Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second,  Fourth.Fifth ;  Harper's  Reader,  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth  ;  Stickney  Reader,  First,  Fourth ;  Nature  Reader,  First,  Second  ; 
Swinion's  Reader,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth ;  Swinton's  Introductory 
Geography ;  Swinton's  School  Geography ;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography, 
Grade  VIII  and  High  School ;  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands  ;  Picturesque 
Geography,  Reader  ;  Our  World  Reader ;  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer  ; 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic ;  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic  ;  Graves* 
Speller;  Knox-Heath  Elementary  Lessons  in  English;  Barnes' Brief  His- 
tory  of  the  United  States  ;  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States  ;  Eggle- 
ston's  Primary  of  the  United  States;  Dodge's  History  Stories;  Pratt*s 
American  History  Stories;  Jepson's  Music  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth ;  Spencerian  Tracing  Course  ;  Spencerian  Shorter  Course  ;  Spen- 
cerian  Large  Course  ;  Webster's  Handy  Dictionary ;  Webster's  Condensed 
Dictionary ;  Ruled,  Noiseless  Slates  ;  Mechanical  Drawing  Tools. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

English  Language. — Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary,  Cathcart's  Reader, 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature,  Irving's  Six  Selections  (boards). 

Riverside  Literature  Series  (paper).  —  Longfellow,  Miles  Standish ; 
Longfellow,  Children's  Hour ;  Whittier,  Snow-Bound  ;  Hawthorne,  White 
Hills ;  Hawthorne.  Wonder  Book,  Part  I  and  II. 
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Modern  Classics  (cloth).— Holmes,  Favorite  Poems ;  Lowell,  Sir  Launfal  ; 
Tennyson,  Idylls  of  a  King. 

English  Classics  (paper).  —  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales: 
Macau  ley.  Lord  Clive  ;  Milton,  L' Allegro  ;  Bacon,  Essays. 

Shakespere,  Hudson  Edition  (cloth). — Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night. 

Tweed's  Grammar. 

Mathematics.— Packard's  Complete  Business  Training,  Wells'  Higher 
Algebra,  Newcomb's  Algebra,  Wells'  Geometry,  Newcomb's  Trigonometry, 
Newcomb's  Tables,  Eaton's  Metric  System,  A.  P.  Root's  Business  Forms, 
Franklin's  Written  Arithmetic. 

Physical  Sciences.— Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  Field-Book  of 
Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body,  Shepard's  Chemistry,  Shepard's  Chemistry 
Note- Book.  Dana's  Geological  Story,  Steele's  Astronomy,  Gage's  Introduc- 
tion to  Physical  Science  ;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 

History.— Myer's  Eastern  Nations,  Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People, 
Myer's  and  Allen's  Ancient  History,  Myer's  Medisval  and  Modem  History, 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  French  History,  Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  Mowry's 
Civil  Government. 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Tetlow's  Latin  Lessons, 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Cssar,  Collar's  Latin  Composition,  Greenough's 
Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid. 

Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  First  Lessons, 
Kelsey's  Anabasis,  Jones'  Greek  Prose,  Seymour's  Iliad — six  books. 

French. — Keetel's  French  Grammar,  Super's  French  Reader,  Le  Voyage 
de  Monsieur  Perrichon,  Poly^ncte,  Carine. 

German. — Collar's  Eisenbach  Lessons,  Brand's  German  Prose,  Schiller's 
Marie  Stuart. 


Helps  for  Teachers. 


The  scheme  for  State  Examinations  in  1890  contains  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  topics  in  Elementary  Science,  upon  some  three 
of  which  each  candidate  is  required  to  write.  Every  teacher 
should  possess  a  good  knowledge  of  all  these  topics  : 


Gravitation, 

Solids, 

Liquids, 

Gases, 

The  Sun, 

Heat, 

Hydrogen, 

Oxygen, 

Water, 

Nitrogen, 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas, 

Rocks, 

Soil, 


Minerals, 

Crystallization, 

Movements  of  earth's 
crust,  and  forces 
which  produce  them. 

Snow, 

Air, 

Atmosphere, 

Wind, 

Thermometer, 

Evaporation, 

Dew, 

Fog, 


Rain, 
Springs, 
Glaciers  and  their 

action  on  earth's 

crust. 
Rivers, 
Climate, 
Electricity, 
The  Earth  as  a 

planet, 
Seasons. 


Topics  in  U.  S. 
nations. 


History  from  the  scheme  of  State  exami- 


Slavery, 


Introduction  of  slaves,  1619. 
Slavery  in  the  Colonies. 
Constitution.  Fugitive  Slave 

Law. 
Slavery  forbidden  in  the  N. 

W.  Territory. 
Invention  of  cotton-gin. 
Influence  of  tariff  agitation. 
Missouri  Compromise. 
Rise  of  Abolitionists. 
S.  C.  Nullification  Act. 
Annexation  of  Texas. 
Omnibus  Bill. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 


Filibustering  Expeditions. 

Dred  Scott  Decision. 

John  Brown  Raid. 

Secession. 

Civil  War. 

Emancipation  Proclamation. 

Reconstruction  in  the  South. 

13th,  14th  and  15th  Amend- 
ments. 

Condition  of  negro  at  pres- 
ent time. 

Present  condition  of  the 
South. 


^o 
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Territorial  Growth  of 
Claims  of  European  nations 
based  on  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration. 
Changes  by  reason  of  Inter- 
colonial Wars. 
Boundaries  at  adoption   of 
Constitution. 


the  United  States, 
Louisiana  purchase. 
Florida  purchase. 
Texas  annexation. 
Oregon. 

First  Mexican  Cession. 
Gadsden  purchase. 
Alaska  purchase. 


Northwest  Territory. 

How  ceded  to  United  States  ?  property  ?    (2)   to  inherit- 

Title  of  act  which  established  ance  ? 

the    government    of    this  What  states  at  present  ? 

territory.    What  provision  The  right  of  search,  as  claimed 

did  the  act  make  with  re-  and  exercised  by  English 

gard   (i)   to    slavery  and  war  ships,  and  its  results. 


Revenue,  1789. 
Protective,  1824. 
1828. 

Compromise,  1833. 
Semi-protective,  1842. 


Tariff. 


Revenue,  1846. 
Projective,  1861. 
Reduction,  1883. 
Present  condition,  1890. 


Education. 


In  colonies. 

Origin  and  growth  of  public 
school  system  in  Connec- 
ticut ;  in  United  States. 

Establishment  of  colleges. 


Establishment  of  normal 
schools. 

Present  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  Connecticut. 


Connecticut. 


A  part  of  what  original 
grant  ? 

When  and  where  first  settle- 
ment ? 

Settlers  from  what  colony  ? 

Who  was  the  leader } 

Name  colonies  of  this  ter- 
ritory. 

How  were  they  united  ? 

Their  government  ? 

Western  claims  of  Connec- 
ticut : 


What  trouble  did  they  give 
rise  to  and  what  disposi- 
tion finally  made  of  them  ? 

Indians  ;  treatment ;  wars. 

Charter  ;  constitution. 

Towns. 

Illustrious  men. 

Industrial  progress. 

Education. 
Foreign    relations  of    United 

States. 
Industrial  progress. 
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21. 

Columbus, 

Washington, 

Franklin, 

Trumbull, 

JeflFerson, 

Thomas  Hutchinson, 

John  Adams, 

Samuel  Adams, 


Biographical  Study  of : 

Lafayette, 

William  Pitt, 

Edmund  Burke, 

John  Quincy  Adams, 

Hamilton, 

Clay, 

Jackson, 

Webster, 


Calhoun, 
Lincoln, 
Grant, 

John  Brown, 
Garrison, 
Benton, 
Robert  E.  Lee, 
Jefferson  Davis. 


HLNTS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  U.  S.  HISTORY. 
Miss  E.  K.  Armstead,  Eaton  School. 

Pupils  should  enter  the  High  School  with  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  certain  subjects,  but  it  is  more  important  that  they 
should  then  have  power  to  think  and  power  to  acquire  infor- 
mation for  themselves.  How  much  more  necessary  are  these 
powers  to  the  boy  who  goes  from  the  Grammar  School  to  the 
shop. 

Many  children  fail  in  their  lessons,  not  because  they  are 
unwilling  or  stupid,  but  because  they  don't  know  how  to 
study.  Others  succeed  but  at  the  expense  of  much  misapplied 
time  and  energy.  Have  we  a  right  to  command  them  to  do 
work  we  do  not  show  them  how  to  do  ?  Teaching  all  how 
to  study  will  not  be  wasting  force  or  time,  but  will  be  laying 
a  firm  foundation  upon  which  to  build  scholarship  and  charac- 
ter through  life.  The  History  hour  affords  an  opportunity 
for  teaching  this  fine  art. 

It  is  well  to  select  the  most  important  topics  to  consider, 
because  it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  whole  subject  in  our 
limited  time. 

Events  should  be  linked  in  the  pupil's  mind  chronologically 
and  according  to  cause  and  effect.  Twenty  well  selected 
dates  are  enough  to  remember.  Other  events  must  be  placed 
relatively.  The  pupil  should  gain  that  knowledge  of  inci- 
dents, causes,  and  effects  which  will  lead  him  to  the  broad 
view  of  history  and  of  life  that  every  man  should  have. 

In  the  Eaton  School,  Grade  Eighth,  we  have  three  lessons, 
of  one  and  a  half  hours  each  per  week.  During  that  time  we 
try  to  teach  : 
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1.  The  thorough  use  of  one  book. 

2.  The  use  of  reference  books. 

3.  Spelling. 

4.  Silent  and  oral  reading   • 

5.  Silent,  oral,  and  written  reproduction. 

6.  Certain  historical  facts. 

7.  Certain  definite  laws. 

Every  lesson  should  increase  the  power  of  thinking  and 
should  strengthen  character. 

It  seems  better  to  have  the  lessons  studied  at  school  under 
the  teacher's  direction,  rather  than  at  home,  until  the  power 
of  studying  intelligently  is  well  developed.  Before  a  lesson 
can  be  learned  it  must  be  understood.  To  always  throw  the 
pupil  on  his  own  resources,  may  mean  utter  failure,  verbatim 
recitations,  discouragement,  or  misdirected  energy  and  mis- 
used time. 

The  story  of  the  lesson,  if  it  be  a  story,  may  be  told  graphi- 
cally by  the  teacher  before  the  books  are  opened.  The  pupils 
may  have  their  books  open  while  the  teacher,  by  questions  and 
suggestions,  draws  out  of  the  class  a  paraphrase  of  the  lesson. 
Whenever  there  is  the  slightest  opportunity,  the  maps  in  the 
History  and  Geography  and  upon  the  wall  should  be  used. 

In  studying  settlements,  battles  or  development  of  resources, 
the  moulding  board  is  of  value.  It  economizes  time,  aids  the 
imagination,  and  leaves  an  impress  upon  the  mind. 

The  pupil  must  be  led  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
people  he  is  studying  about,  to  see  as  they  saw,  to  feel  as 
they  felt,  to  decide  upon  courses  of  action,  and  to  accept  the 
results. 

Studying  recent  political  history  gives  the  boys  subjects  for 
conversation  with  their  fathers,  and  thus  adds  to  their  sense 
of  manliness,  and  helps  them  onward  towards  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Whatever  the  subject  of  the  lesson  the  children  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  art  of  skillful  questioning. 

The  pictures  in  the  histories  are  of  great  help.  Sometimes 
the  class  has  a  treasure  in  it  who  can  draw  upon  the  board  a 
continental  hat,  a  log  cabin,  a  grandfather's  chair,  or  a  Frank- 
lin stove. 

Suppose  the  subject  of  the  lesson  written  upon  the  board 
a  day  in  advance.     Some  of  the   pupils   have  studied  at  it. 
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Most  have  not.  It  is  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  its  effects. 
The  pupils  are  listless,  the  weather  being  muggy.  The  teacher 
says  "  Three  hundred  thousand  boys  in  blue."  Ah !  we  are 
listless  no  longer.  A  few  words  about  the  president,  the 
wisdom  of  the  northern  press  and  the  nagging  cry  of  "  On  to 
Richmond "  follow.  Then  comes  the  story  of  the  battle, 
which  is  paraphrased,  and  accompanied  by  running  comments, 
questions,  and  answers.  Perhaps  half  an  hour  is  used  in  this 
way,  but  then  every  child  has  caught  the  inspiration,  feels  the 
chagrin  of  the  north,  admires  Stonewall  Jackson,  learns  the 
lesson  of  the  defeat,  and  takes  home  to  himself  the  moral  of 
it.  He  has  learned  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  new 
words  and  feels  that  he  can  master  the  subject.  Then  this  is 
written  upon  the  board  : 

1.  Read  to  understand. 

2.  Observe  spelling. 

3.  Write  ten  most  difficult  words. 

4.  Read  to  remember. 

5.  Recite  to  yourself. 

6.  Get  a  book  from  the  case. 

When  point  six  is  reached  the  time  has  come  to  teach  the 
use  of  reference  books.  That  can  be  done  theoretically  in  the 
language  hour,  but  this  is  the  time  for  practical  individual 
work.  The  children  need  direction  in  finding  the  lesson  in 
the  new  book.  It  is  a  wise  child  who  omits  judiciously, 
studies  comparatively,  and  uses  his  time  and  energry  in  acquir- 
ing what  is  worth  having.  This  is  a  good  time  to  teach  the 
use  of  the  dictionary  and  to  cultivate  the  judgment.  The 
children  easily  remember  anecdotes,  dates,  and  numbers. 
They  should  be  taught  to  subordinate  the  last  two,  but  the 
art  of  telling  stories  it  is  well  to  cultivate. 

The  study  hour  is  over,  but  the  work  has  been  so  varied 
that,  after  physical  exercise,  the  class  is  eager  to  recite. 
"What"'  and  "when?"  and  "  where?"  are  quickly  answered, 
and  "  why  ?"  meets  them  at  every  turn.  To  answer  that,  they 
must  not  only  remember  what  they  have  read,  but  think* inde- 
pendently. Are  they  all  ready  to  answer?  No:  they  are 
variously  gifted ;  but  in  all  interest  and  some  degree  of 
thought  are  developed.  Now,  the  whole  story  is  told  by  one 
or  more  pupils.  Next,  some  review  topics  are  given  to  asso- 
ciate this  with  previous  events. 
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No  two  lessons  should  be  treated  exactly  alike.  Another 
time  one  might  secure  perfect  attention  and  say,  "  Read  the 
first  sentence  carefully "  and,  after  an  interval,  "  Look  up 
and  say  it  to  yourself."  "  Now  the  next,"  and  so  on.  After 
practice,  several  sentences  can  be  read  at  once.  It  seems  best 
to  tell  the  class  that  the  object  is  to  teach  them  how  to  learn 
the  most  in  the  least  time,  and  how  to  concentrate  thought  by 
act  of  will.  They  must  know  that  implicit  obedience  is  their 
part,  while  responsibility  for  the  results  belongs  to  the  teacher. 

Another  method  consists  in  drawing  from  the  class  the 
different  subjects  of  a  paragraph  and  using  them  as  pegs  to 
hang  the  story  upon.  These  topics  written  upon  the  board 
may  be  used  for  sludy  and  recitation.  Each  pupil  may  at 
another  time  select  topics  for  himself  and  let  the  teacher  see  if 
he  has  wisely  chosen. 

Sometimes  the  class  may  take  the  positions  of  opposing 
armies  or  political  parties,  discover  the  problems  they  have  to 
solve,  and  see  what  might  be  done  before  studying  what  was 
done. 

Another  day  just  time  enough  may  be  given  the  class  to 
read  the  lesson  carefully  once  in  their  own  books.  Then  they 
must  lay  these  aside  and  take  books  from  the  case,  reading 
the  lesson  once  in  each  book  taken.  This  method  helps  to 
break  up  the  committing  to  memory  of  words  not  understood, 
and  gives  power  to  grasp  the  thought  at  one  reading.  It  is 
best  adapted  to  review  lessons  where  new  words  are  infre- 
quent. 

Military  terms,  like  turning  right  flank,  cross  fire,  etc.,  the 
children  themselves  can  illustrate.  Let  some  of  the  boys  be 
blue  jackets,  and  some  rebels  ;  let  them  form  lines,  turn  flanks, 
break  centers,  strengthen  lefts,  and  retreat  in  panic-stricken 
confusion.  They  may  be  disorderly  but  will  enjoy  it  too  well 
to  get  beyond  control. 

But  will  not  all  this  helping  make  the  pupil  dependent  on 
the  teacher  ?  No  ;  for  often  the  class  must  hear  :  "  These  are 
the  topics,  there  are  the  books,  study.  Apply  the  lessons  you 
haveliad  on  "  How  to  Study." 

The  pupil's  attention  and  understanding  of  a  lesson  may  be 
quickly  tested.  Five  or  six  questions  may  be  dictated,  requir- 
ing thought,  and  short  written  answers.  Little  time  may  be 
taken  to  look  over  the  papers.     By  these  brief  reviews  chil- 
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dren  learn  that  it  isn't  enough  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  words 
of  a  book. 

The  class  should  understand  that  the  best  recitation  is  that 
which  gives  all  the  facts  in  the  text-book  in  correct  English, 
but  not  verbatim  ;  which  adds  the  most  new  facts  of  .import- 
ance and  interest ;  which  brings  out  most  clearly  the  relations 
of  cause  and  eflFect. 

There  must  be  a  constant  effort  to  have  the  class  feel  the 
reality  of  history,  that  they  are  not  associating  with  words 
merely,  but  with  people  like  ourselves.  The  children  should 
sometimes  write  letters  in  which  they  play  that  they  are 
living  in  colonial  or  revolutionary  times  and  are  writing  to 
their  city  or  country  cousins.  Though  not  always  correct 
historically  these  will  be  in  the  right  direction,  will  cultivate 
the  imagination,  and  will  make  real  what  would  otherwise  be 
but  words. 


RELATION  OF  LANGUAGE  TO  TECHNICAL 
GRAMMAR  WITH   SUGGESTIONS. 

Miss  Annie  T.  Collins.  Welch  School. 

(a)  Relation  to  technical  grammar. 

What  the  clothed  example  is  to  the  arithmetical  principle  the 
language  work  is  to  the  grammatical  one. 
Technical  grammar  teaches  ; 

(i)  the  principle  or  framework  of  our  language. 
(2)  the  pulling  apart  of  this  framework  as  put  together 
by  others. 
The  written  language  teaches  : 

(i)  The  putting  together  this  framework  for  ourselves. 
The  principles  and  their  recognition  ^\\ts 

(a)  requisite  knowledge, 

(b)  mental  discipline. 

The  application  of  this  knowledge  in  the  written  work  gives 
the  desirable  and  desired  facility  in  the  use  of  English. 

(b)  Kinds  of  lang^uage  desirable. 
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(i)  Correspondence  of  all  kinds  : 

(i)  ordering  goods 

subscribing  for  papers 


fi; 


(^)  Business 
letters 


(3)  stopping  subscriptions 

(4)  * 


changing  addresses 

(5)  applying  for  I  5J5«^-«-„,^,.^^ 

i  (b,)  samples 

(6)  sending  for  i  (h)  books 
(  (c)  catalogues 

Make  this  work  rea/  and  practical.  For  instance,  desiring  to 
provide  my  class  with  Richardson's  "Analysis  and  Parsing," 
I  had  all  of  the  class  write  to  the  Boston  Book  Supply  Co., 
inquiring 

(a)  if  they  had  the  books 

(b)  if  not,  if  they  could  get  them 

(c)  when 

(d)  cost 

The  most  perfect  letter  was  sent,  the  reply  coming  to  the 
pupil  writing.  The  class  then  wrote  again  in  the  first  pupil's 
name  ordering  the  books.  (That  letter  gave  a  chance  for  a 
lesson  on  money  orders,  postal  notes,  registered  letters,  etc., 
and  their  comparative  safety.) 

r  f  i)  invitation 
(b)  Formal  and  Informal  I  (2^  regret 

Notes.  I  (3)  acceptance 

(4)  acknowledgment 
Let  these  be  (i)  written  to  each  other  as  to  the  pupil  behind 
or  across  the  aisle  and  (2)  corrected  and  answered  by  the  pupil 
to  whom  written. 

(0  Friendly  .«te„ji;{«'4»™»',^,, 

In  thes^,  as  in  informal  notes,  work  for  chatty,  conversa- 
tional style.  This  is  difficult  where  the  child  has  no  subject. 
Tell  him  to  write  the  account  of  the  engagement  between  the 
"  Constitution  and  Guerriere,"  personating  either  commander 
or,  of  his  trip  from  Hong-Kong  to  Shanghai,  and  will  do  much 
better  than  if  told  to  tell  all  about  his  last  vacation. 

(2)  Meaning  and  correct  use  in  short  paragraphs  of  common 

(a)  proverb 

(b)  quotation. 

For  instance,  draw  from  them  really  the  meaning  of  "  Half 
a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  ; "  then  have  each  write  a  short 
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n 


anecdote  in  direct  conversational   style — or  indirect   if  pre- 
ferred— using  this  proverb. 

3.  Reproducton  of  |  j^^^  ^[j^^^^  J  reading 
introducing 


(  (a)  direct 
( (b)  indirect 


)  ^a)  quotations 
\  (b)  questions. 


(N.  B. — The  difference  between  the  direct  and  indirect  quota- 
tion  or  question  must  have  been  previously  thoroughly  taught 
and  drilled  upon.) 

4.  Description  of  the  picture  which  a  prose  or  poetical  pas- 
sage conveys  to  the  pupil.  As  in  the  "  Landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  " — first  stanza — we  have  a  background  of  dark  threat- 
ening sky  against  which  are  outlined  the  tossing  branches  of 
the  forest  trees  ;  a  fragment  of  rocky,  forbidding  coast,  against 
which  break  the  angry  waves  ;  the  boat,  etc.  Get  first  an  oral^ 
second,  a  written  statement. 

5.  Historical^  geographical^  or  current  news  sentences 

appositive 


illustrating 


(a)  phrases 


(b)  classes 

(c)  series 


participial 
prepositional 
infinitive 
words 


(2 J  phrases 


(3)  classes 

6.  Historical  and  geographical  topics  with  sub-topics  given  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  work  by  teacher ;  later  by  class.  Sub- 
topics assist  paragraphing. 


ILLUSTRATION. 


Louisiana  Purchase 


)ci 


time 
cause 


to)— •M?oi!«r 


(4)  result 
1(5)  value 
(c)  Kinds  undesirable, 
(i)   Too  difficult  paraphrasing. 

Don't  ask  children  in  grammar  grades  to  paraphrase  Shakes- 
peare. Give  them  instead  a  vivid  word  picture  like  "John 
Maynard." 

(2)  A  general  topic  without  jw^-topics,  as  "  tell  all  you  know 
about  the  Puritans." 


nrases. 
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(3)  Sentences  illustrating  principles  regardless  of  seme  or  use. 
For  instance,  "  John,  the  farmer's  son,  ran  away,"  as  illustrat- 
ing an  appositive  phrase  will  invariably  be  given  by  pupils  if 
permitted. 

(d)  Difficulties  and  remedies. 

/'  \  T      L-    f  i  (^)  unity 

(ij  i^acKoi  ^  ^^j  chronological  order. 

Use  sub-topics, 

(2)  Too  long  and  complex  sentences  with  many  verbs  and 
''andsr 

Teach  and  encourage  j  ^^^^l^^\  \  phr 

(3)  Failure  to  know  when  a  sentence  ends. 

At  first  have  pupil  read  his  work  aloud.  He  almost  invari- 
-ably  recognizes  the  end  of  a  thought  and  later  can  do  it  by 
himself. 

TEACHERS  HAVE  FOUND   A    STUDY    OF    THE   ESQUIMAUX    SPECIALLY 

SUITED    FOR    LAYING    THE    FOUNDATION    OF    HISTORICAL 

STUDY    IN    THE    LOWER   GRADES. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  S.  T. 
Frost,  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Meriden,  will  be  found 
very  useful  in  such  work. 

IV. 

INHABITANTS. 

The  Esquimaux  are  the  most  widely  extended  of  the  un- 
civilized races,  for  they  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  Asia 
and  North  America,  a  region  larger  than  all  Europe.  They 
live  nearer  the  Pole  than  any  other  people  (above  80°  N.)  and 
yet  they  are  found  as  far  south  as  the  latitude  of  Paris.  They 
have  been  brought  under  the  influence  and  rule  of  various 
nations  and  religions,  but  in  all  times  and  places  they  are 
exactly  the  same  in  habits,  manners,  and  physical  type.  They 
are  not  increasing  in  numbers.  They  are  far  superior  to  the 
Fuegians  and  Patagonians  living  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
even  to  their  neighbors,  the  native  tribes  farther  to  the  south. 
They  are  a  peaceable,  friendly  people,  of  quick  intelligence 
and  much  skill  in  the  making  of  their  dress,  habitations,  and 
implements.  Franklin,  Kane,  Hall,  Hayes,  Schwatka,  and  all 
who  have  sought  the  Polar  Sea  or  the  Northwest  Passage, 
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have  passed  through  their  country  and  used  them  as  guides, 
and  thus  their  habits  and  history  have  become  familiar  and 
interesting. 

The  Lapps. 

Polar  World,  Hartzig,  p.  156. 

Arctic  Natives. 

Countries  of  the  World,  Brown,  p.  144. 

Among  the  Eskimo. 

Arctic  Boat  Journey,  Hayes,  p.  122. 

Decay  of  Races. 

New  Eldorado.  Ballou,  p.  205. 

Voyage  of  the  Vega,  Nordenskidld,  p.  339. 

Polar  Races. 

.Voyage  of  Vega,  p.  29. 

Population  of  Siberia. 

Ibid.,  p.  139.  * 

The  Finns. 

Northern  Travel,  Taylor,  p.  154. 

Indians  of  Alaska. 

Along  Alaska's  Great  River,  cap.  iii. 
Native  Tribes. 

The  Jeanette  Arctic  Expedition,  p.  142. 

DOMESTIC    LIFE. 

Making  sealskin  boots,  leggings,  moccasins,  and  hats. 
Labrador,  Stearns,  p.  162. 

Underground  House. 

Alaska,  Whymper,  p.  75. 

Huts  of  the  Esquimo. 
Polar  World,  p.  293. 
Countries  of  the  World,  p.  109  ;  also 
Arctic  Explorations,  Kane,  p.  122. 

Building  a  Hut. 

An  Arctic  Boat  Journey,  Hayes,  p.  141. 

First  Ride  in  the  Komatik  (Dog  Sledge). 
Labrador,  Stearns,  p.  159. 
Description  of,  ibid.,  p.  145. 

Dogs  for  the  Sledge. 

Arctic  Explorations,  Kane,  109. 
Dog  Sledging,  ibid.,  p.  124. 
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First  Reindeer  Ride. 

Northern  Travel,  Taylor,  p.  loi. 

Sledges  and  Sledging  Costume. 
5,000  Miles  in  a  Sledge,  Gowing,  p.  43. 
A  Sledge  Journey,  ibid.,  p. .85. 

Uses  of  Reindeer. 

Due  North,  Ballou,  p.  149. 

Laps  and  Reindeer. 

Northern  Travel,  Taylor,  p.  84. 

The  Reindeer — the  Polar  Camel — the  Lapp's  cow,  horse,  food, 
clothing,  tent,  everything. 
Due  North,  Ballou,  p.  149. 
Polar  World,  Hartzig,  p.  37. 


A  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN'S  COLLECTIONS. 

New  York  Nation, 

Miss  Sara  E.  Wiltse,  who  has  been  for  several  years  a  sys- 
tematic observer  of  childhood,  has  lately  sent  to  the  writer, 
along  with  a  mass  of  other  valuable  but  as  yet  undigested 
material,  the  answers  of  227  Boston  schoolboys  of  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  to  a  short  set  of  questions  about  their 
collections.  Of  this  number  only  nineteen  had  never  made 
collections  they  deemed  worth  reporting.  One  hundred  and 
forty-four  reported  collections  of  two  kinds  of  objects  ;  ninety- 
five  of  three  kinds  ;  twenty-eight  of  four  kinds,  and  a  few  of 
five  and  more  kinds.  Stamps  were  most  frequently  collected  ; 
then  followed  in  order  of  frequency,  coins,  marbles,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  several  thousand  ;  advertising  or  busi- 
ness cards :  pictures,  stones,  ores,  minerals,  and  sometimes 
even  bits  of  brick  and  chalks ;  woods,  leaves  or  flowers, 
insects,  eggs,  shells  ;  scrap-books  of  all  sorts  (generally  funny 
stories),  imprints  of  the  die  of  local  post-offices,  riddles,  auto- 
graphs ;  buttons,  nut-galls,  birds'-nests,  smooth  or  colored 
stones,  and  even  toadstools,  peachstones,  lists  of  names,  tools 
and  many  other  things.  Of  the  three  most  common  collec- 
tions, that  of  marbles  nearly  always  comes  first,  and  begins, 
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on  the  average,  very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  public  school 
life,  and  lasts  from  three  to  six  years.  The  passion  for  stamps 
comes  later,  and  coins  later  yet ;  the  average  interval  between 
the  latter,  as  well  as  their  duration,  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  data.  These  collections  have  been  made  quite  independ- 
ently of  school  work,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
writing,  spelling  and  syntax  of  the  written  returns,  the  bright- 
est boys  have  made  most  collections,  and  in  each  of  these 
respects  the  nineteen  boys  who  have  no  collections  to  report 
are  below  the  average,  though  by  no  means  always  the  worst. 

Several  observers  have  sent  in  returns  from  school  girls  of 
equal  age  to  similar  questions,  but  as  yet  the  returns  are  too 
few  and  too  imperfect  to  have  much  statistical  value.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  passion  for  collections  is  less 
strong  in  girls,  and  the  objects  most  often  collected  are  differ- 
ent. Little  girls  often  collect  bows  from  adults,  keeping  tally 
on  bits  of  paper,  and  older  girls  collect  flowers,  cloth  and 
paper  patterns,  bric-a-brac,  keepsakes,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  many 
cases  making  the  same  collections  as  the  boys.  It  is  evident 
that  more  data  are  wanted  for  both  sexes  before  the  effect  of 
age,  temperament,  locality,  conditions  of  life,  sex,  etc.,  can  be 
determined,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  or  superin- 
tendents who  have  superior  facilities  will  address  themselves 
to  further  studies  of  this  important  topic. 

It  seems  already  plain,  however,  that  this  instinct  is  a  strong 
and  almost  universal  force  in  human  nature,  which  the  school 
should  study  and  use  more  than  it  does.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
juvenile  expressions  of  the  instinct  on  which  the  induction 
and  specialization  of  natural  science  rests.  Museums  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  literary  collections,  and  even  the  gathering 
of  the  above  data  about  this  instinct  rest  upon  it.  In  fact, 
almost  any  and  every  interest  may  prompt  collections,  and  be 
made  the  nucleus  of  scientific  culture  sometimes  for  the  very 
boys  who  get  least  from  the  ordinary  school.  There  might 
easily  be  in  most  country  towns,  if  not  in  each  school  build- 
ing, small  working  collections,  made  largely  by  the  children 
themselves,  illustrating  local  geology,  woods,  plants,  birds 
and  animals,  mounted  or  put  up  in  the  most  educational  way, 
and,  with  a  few  picturpd  books,  made  the  basis  of  general  or 
class  exercises.  This,"  we  believe,  may  at  least  be  suggestive 
in  solving  the  great  question  how  more  and  better  natural 
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science  may  be  taught  in  schools  of  the  lower-grades.  Teach- 
ers of  literature,  also,  even  in  lower  grammar  school  grarfes, 
have  induced  their  pupils  to  gather  from  many  sources,  by 
scrap-books  and  otherwise,  literary  specimens  which  especially 
interested  them,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to  make  individual  read- 
ing books — their  own  in  a  sense  which  is  of  great  educational 
significance. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE   FOR   1890-91. 
Mr.  B.  Jepson,  Instructor. 


MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS.  Rooms.  Time.    Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr 

H&miltOD X  to    5  A. 

1 ;;   3  »»• 

X  6  A.M.  * 

X  \\    4  P.M.  f  ^       *3 

Ferry  Street «  "    S  p. 

?H!orf.h.A,^rm     ?""  ^-m:  f      "     "       "»       "       '*     '^     "'     »" 


A.M.  I 

St  Francis  O.  Asyl.     1"    3     p.m.) 

Wooster 1     x"    6    a.m. 

Fair  Street 


I  5        3    a,  30 

8        la        9        9        6 


May    June 
4       X,  99 


f?*«°»'?° S::»     A.M.^       „      ,0'     17        X5        19      16      i6l«3 

Wooister 


18 
as 


«5 


High  School,  Fourth  Class,  every  Monday  at  ia.2o  p.  m. 


TUESDAY. 


SCHOOLS.        I 

Webster 

Edwards  Street 

Shelton  Avenue  ... 

Hallock  Street 

Winchester 1 

West  Street 

Webster 

Davenport  Avenue 
Cedar  Street 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.    Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  .\pr  May    June 

4 


to     7  A.M. 

"      8  P.M. 

*'    II  [A.M. 

"    8  P.M.  ■ 

'*    13   i    A.M. 

"      4  P.M. 

"    13  A.M. 

"     4        " 

"     8  P.M. 


9 
z6 


7 

14 

33        3Z 

30      a8 


6  3  3.3» 
13  10  ^  10 
ao      17 


35     I  33        37      34 


«7 

34         3Z 


5  a.  30 

13  9 

19  x6 

36  33 


WEDNESDAY. 


Eaton 

Lloyd  Street 

Washington 

DizweliA  venue . . 

Eaton 

Grand  Avenue 

Washin|Fton 

Carlisle^treet 

Oak  Street 


Rooms.    Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  MarlApr  May    June 

,     Y 

X         6  3 


I 


?:;  s  ;:S:}  '^  -5   xa 

^"1  ;:S:}'»4i«,  X9 

8a'*  13  A.M. ) 

I  "    4  *'     >■  x,a9      a6 

I  "     4  P.M.  ) ^^ 


I     3 
zo 

"7 
24 


7  I     4  I 

14  I    XI   ' 

31  18 

38  35 


I 


>3 


«7 
"4 


High  School,  Third  Class,  every  Wednesday  at  12.20  p.  m. 


THURSDAY. 


SCHOOLS.  Rooms.    Time.    Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec,  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr    May    June 

4 


A.M.    I 


Dwight 1  to    6 

Orchard  Street i  "    4 

Training  Class p.m. 

Lovell I  "  13  A.M. 

Training  Class p.m. 

Dwight 7  "  xa  A.M. 

Training  Class p.m.' 

Skinner i  **    6  a.m. 

Humphrey  Street ..  i"    4      "     ^ 

Training  Class 


XI 

9 

6 

18 

16 

"3 

as 

33 

30 

2,30 

I 

18 


la        9 
19      16 


7 
X4 


39      a6      36      23 


18 
as 


SCHOOLS. 


Woolsey i  to    6    a.m, 

Woodward j  " 

Rosette  Street i 

N.  Quinnipiac  St..  x 

Center  Street i 

Woolsey 7 

Greenwich  Avenue  x 

Welch I  "  13     A.M. 


FRIDAY. 
Rooms.    Time.    Sept  Oct  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr 

A.M.  I 

3     P.M.  \ 

8      A.M.  ) 

a     P.M.  >■ 
a     A.M.  ) 

4  P.M.  r 


13         10  14 


19       34 


a6      31 


X3 

5 


30       37 
9        6 


i6      13      13      17 

33        20         30        34 

High  School^ Seniors  and  Juniors,  every  Friday  at  12.20  p.  m. 


May  June 

8  5.  30 

15  la 

aa  19 

ag  36 


NoTB. — As  fiir  as  possible,  lessons  lost  by  reason  of  single  sessions,  etc.,  will  be  made  up 
on  the  fourth  Friday,  p.  m.,  of  each  month. 


DRAWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  1890-91. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Honey,  Instructor. 

Morning,  9  to  10  o'clock. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Woolsey 

Washington  . . 


^ 


•"•1 




— 



1 

1 

.    Noyember 
1    December 
'    January 

1 

t 

< 

ft 

« 

B 
3 

8,  32     6,  ao     3,  17     I,  15     5,  19 

a,  16 

3,16. 
30 

13     4»  x8 

X,  IS, 

«9 

1            1 
i5t  >9    '3*  37  |io«  34  1  8*  33    >3t  3^ 

9.33 

9*33 

6,  ao  III,  as 

8,«a 

TUESDAY. 

Welch.. 
Dwight . 


I                      I                                o                 -r   '    -r             '  1.  17.  ,                   I    a.  l6. 

A-  M.  ^     9,  83     7,  ai     4,  z8  I  a,  16  I  6,  ao  j  3,  17  ^^^  ''  14       5,  19       ^*  • 

.        'ill''                        '  ■  i 

1 16,  30  14,  a8   II,  as     9,  33  113,  a7   xo,  34  10,  34  7,  ai    12,  36  '  9,  33 


Lorell... 
Wooater. 


WEDNESDAY. 


iz-za,    A.  M.     Izo,  34  I  8,  a«     5,  19 


"  ]| 


X7 


39 


•|za,  a6 


3,  17  I  7,  ai     4,  18     4,  18     I,  15     6,  ao     3,  17 
xo,  34  !x4,  a8  Izi,  35   zx,  35  ,  8,  aa  1x3,  37  iio,  34 


Hamilton . 
Webster.. 


xi-za     A.  M. 


iz,  as 


18 


THURSDAY. 


I 


a,  x6, 
30 


6,  ao  j  4,  x8     8,  aa  I  5,  X9 

X3  I       II  |i5i  39  iia,  a6 


5,19 

13,  36 


3,  z6 
9*33 


7,  ax 
14,38 


4,  x8 
zz,  35 


FRIDAY. 


Baton 

Winchester.. 


Z3,  96 

»9 


zo,  a4  I  7,  ai 

3. 31         X4 


5,  >9     9«  33 

I 
13  1x6,  30 


6,  30 

X3,37 


6,  so  I  3,  17 

13     1 10,  34 


8,33 

i5»39 


5,  X9 

13,96 


DRAWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  FREE-HAND  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING,  1890-91. 

Miss  Elizabeth  K.  Bradley,   Instructor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

I 

Woolsey : 

Hamilton I 

High 


& 

XX 

2 

s 

a 

« 

« 

J 

a 

.1 

I  I 


«  '   a 

2  I     > 

o  o 

O  iz; 


a 


7-ia 
8-ia 


.  M.     I  8,  33     6,  ao     3,  17  I  I,  15     5,  19     a,  16     3,  x6, 

■  •  i    '    I    '    r'" 

*         15,  39   13,  37    10,  34     8,  aa    la,  a6     9,  33  '  9,  33  ,  6,  ao 


(     8,  15,1  6,  X3,;  3,  1 
:.■<  aa,  39  I20,  37  1x7,3 


& 

^ 


4,  x8  I  X,  15, 

II,  35       8,  33 


5,  ia,|  3,9,  I  a,  9,  I  6,  13,    4,  xi,,  x,  8, 


15,  23,1 19,  36  j      X6, 


as.  30  33,  30 


ao     1 18,  %i  I    X5, 


Welch .. 
Dwight . 
High  ... 


TUESDAY 

6-xa      A.  M.     I  9,  23     7,  ax 


i  7~"  i 


I 


4,  18  a,  x6     6,  ao  ;  3,  17,'  3,  17,1  14     5,  X9     a,  16, 

j       ,       j         ''  I  j  .  ^° 

1x6,  30  14,  a8  ,xx,  25  9,  33  1x3,  27   10,  34   xo,  34  ,  7,  ax    xa,  26     9,  33 

I            I                         11'  I 

j  '  9.  «6,i  7,  X4,    4,  XX,  a,  9,      6,  X3,    3,  xo,    3,  10,  7,  14,    5.  xa     a,  9, 

.  M.-j  ,33,  30  ax,  a8 'x8,  as  .x6,  33  30,27,1x7,24      X7,  3x      19,361    16, 

_    (  ' :            I             I    _                   24,  31  23, 30 


WEDNESDAY. 


Lovcll... 
Woo«ter. 


High. 


7-X3        A.M.      1 10,  34 

7>xa 


24 

8,33 

5.  «9 

J7 

39 

xa,  36 

»7, 

1,8, 

5i  ". 

I       I 

3,  17     7,  31     4,  x8     4,  18 


XX,  as  !ii,  35 


X,  15  I  6,  30     3,  17 
8,  3a   X3,  37  ;  xo,  34 


j    10,  X7,    X,  8,      5,  12,,  3,  xo,l  7,  X4,,'  4,  XX,'  4,  IX,    i,  8,      6,  13,    3,  10, 
M.K       24         X5,    |x9,  26   17,  24   3X,  a8  jx8,  25   18,  35  ,15,  aa   ao,  37    17,  34 

f  |33,  39  II'  ill 


THURSDAY. 


Washington 

Webster 7-" 

Orchard 1-4 

Carlfalc x-4 


8-X3         A.M.       |XX,  35 

I       x8 


Uoyd. 
Oak... 


1-4 
x-4 


P.  M. 

.. 

" 

as 

" 

18 

XX 

9,  aa     6,  20 

a,  x6,| 

30     I        '3 
a,  30  , 


a3 
x6 


4,  x8   IS,  99  {12,  26   xa,  26 
5»  19 


20  I 

»3 

6 


8.  32.' 

"       '      '!  5.  19 

--  I         8  5 

39  I  a6 


18 


I 


9,  33  ti4,  28 

2,  X6       7,  3X 

2  I         7 
28 


a3  , 

.6  1 


21 


IX,  35 

4,18 

4 
18 

XX 


FRIDAY. 


Baton 

7-X2 

^xa 

A.  M. 

13,  36  '10,  34       7,  3X 

X9     3.  3»    Ml  -- 

1                   1                   1 

5,  19   x6,  30   13,  37   13,  -  |io,  34   xs,  a9   la,  a6 
X3,  ..     9,  23  1  6,  20     6,  20     3i  >7  ,  8,  33     s.  »9 

Winchester 

Winchester.... 

4-5 

" 

.9 

M 

12          33  ,       30 

30         X7  1       aa         X9 

Winchester..., 

1-3 

3,  3« 

-- 

■■ 

9            6 

6           3           8|         s 

High 

,.M.| 

X3,  19, 

3,  xo,|  7»  J4,|  Si  ", 

9,  x6,    6,  13, 

61  13.    3»  »Oi    8,  xs,    s,  xa. 

36 

a4»3» 

3X,.. 

19,  .. 

a3.  301  20,  37 

1 

ao,  ..  ,17,34  33,39   19*36 

1            1 

DRAWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  FREE  HAND  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

Miss  Julia  Nadler,  Assistant  Instructor. 
MONDAY. 

i    t 


SCHOOLS.  a     :     v 

§    I  3 

Woolsey i-6      'a.m. 

Quinnipiac  St. . 
Center  St. 

Hamilton 5.7a     a.m. 

Humphrey ! 

Grand  Av 1-8 

Fair  St. 

Shelton  Av x-6 


^ 


I 


s 

V 

o 


J 'I 


I 


1 


<    I    s       ^ 


....  I-a  I      [1 

>-;p.M.  J 

5-7«      A.M.) 

r  St.  ...     x-4        P.M.) 

1-8      |a.m.  )  , 

1-4  P.M.  f 

X-^         .A.M.  I 
7-H        P.M.  ( 


15  19 


16     ,     X3 


33  26  33  33 


TUESDAY. 


Welch I'x-s      |a.m. 

St.  Fr'nclsO.  As.i  1-3       p.m. 


Skinner 1-3  p.m.) 

N.  H.  Orph*n  As.    1-3  p.m.  f ' 

1-6  1a.m.  j' 

1-3  P.M.  f  I 

1-6  )  a.m.  )  1 

x-4  (,P.M.  ( 


Dwight I  1-6 

Woodward  . . 

Rosette  St 1-6 

West  St. 


3    I  3,  31  I    14 
3       3»  31  ,     -- 


as 


3,30 


xo         xo 


38     j     35  33 


37 


34      I       2l 


Lovell I  1-6  A.M. 

Wooster 1  ;i-^  a.m. 

Dixwell  A V 1-6  a.m. 

Cedar  St '  1-6  a.m. 


Washington 5-7«  a.m. 

Davenport  Av, 

Webster 1-6  a.m. 

7-8  P.M. 


...     5-7«  A.M.J 

.  ..  !   1-4  P.M.  1 

...    1-6  'a.m. 

...  '   7-8  P.M. 

...      2"-^  A.M.  ) 

...     x-4  P.M.) 


Edwards  St, 

Hamilton 30-6     a.m. 

Greenwich  Av, 

Edwards  St 1-6       a.m.    | 


WEDNESDAY. 

10 

8           5     i       3           7 

X7 

15     1     xa     1     xo         X4 

24 

33         X9         X7         ax 

_-- 

X,  39       26     '     24         28 

THURSDAY. 

XX 

9^6           4           8 

1            1            1 

x8 

1            ' 
'     x6     '     X3          XX          X5 

x8 

'-;,'•]     -3     '     "      -5.» 

15       I       TO       I       17 
33  37  34 


IX         15,391x3,36     13,36'    9,33     14,38     11,95 


as 


I 


I 


Eaton 

Rosette  St 

CedarAHallock. 

HallockSt 

Grand  Av 

Ferry  St 


1-6       a.m.  i 

7-XO       P.M.  ) 

L.M. 

.M.  ) 


:  3,  30  I 

FRIDAY. 

10         7 


19     I     X9 


36     I     26 


x6 


38 


x8 
as 


6     I 


7-8       ,A.M.     I     X9     I  3. 3«  I 

I       I 


X3      x6,  30   X3,  37       13      xo,  34    X5,  39   13,  96 


36     I     34 


x-6        lA.M.  j 

x-5       'p.M._     I     i9_J_iL. 


"3 
16 


«9 


13     I     13 


SEWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR   1890-91. 

Miss  Lillian  A.  Gladwin,  Instructor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS.        ,i|S  i         oil         8         S2  yirs  . 

'oi^H  <35|0         2;         Q|J*|fc|S  "^1^ 

A.M.)! 
F.M.f| 


Eaton S-ioA, 

I  >■    8,  aa     6, 

HallockSt. j  5-^ 

LoTell 5-10  A.M. 


V  15,29  X3, 

P.M.  )  , 


3.  17     X.  15     Si  »Q 


3,  16     3,  16,        13     4,  z8  I  I,  15, 


,  97  'xo,  34     8,  aa   is,  36  '  g,  as     g,  33     6,  20  '11,  35     8,  aa 
RowtteSt I  s-«  ill 


TUESDAY. 


Hamilton ,5-zoa.m. 

I 


;-io  A.M.  )  I  I  I  '  I  I 

y    g.  as     7i  ax     4.  18  ,  a,  x6  I  6,  ao     3,  17     3,  17  I       14     5,  19 
1-8    P.M.  )  .  !  I  !  31 


a,  x6 
30 


CedarSL 5-8    p.m.),  !  I  !  3 

Wooster 5-10  a.m.  }|                     '           |  I 

>  'x6,  30  14,  38   zx,  35  I  9,  a3  13,  37  xb,  34   10,  34     7,  ax    xa,  36     g,  33 

FairSL 3-4    p.m.)                          I            I  '1 

I I   _      I , _       _]_       

WEDNESDAY. 


Dwig^M 5-xoA.M. 

EdwardsSL 5-8 

Grand  Av.... 
Skinner 


•  i      I 

X,  15  6,  30  3,  17 


A.M. )        I  < 

>-  XO,  34  8,  33  '  5,  xg  !  3,  X7  1  7,  3i  ,  4,  x8  4,  x8 

i  5-8  A.M.  I '       i       I       ;  I 

>         X7  I   X,  xs,'x3,  36   10,24   X4«  a8   xx,  35    11,35,  8,33    13,  37    10,  34 
5-8    P.M.  )  sg  ,  i  '  I 


THURSDAY. 

Welch 5-xo!a.m.  I  I  I'll 

>  II,  35     g,  33     6,  20  XX     8,  22     5,  19  '  5,  xg     2,  x6     7,  si     4,  18 

Washington '  5-6  .p.m.) 

Woolscy 5-10A.M.  |i  I  I  '  I  'I 

'  >-'        x8     3,16,        13     4,  x8   15,39   12,36   12,26     9,23   14,28   11,35 

Washington 6a-9P.M.  )|  1    30  , 


FRIDAY 
Sbdton  At '  5-xo  a.m 


A.M.  I 

y  13,  36   10,  31  14     5,  xg   16,  30  ,13,  27  13  I  3t  «7  i  8,  22     5,  xg 

P.M.  )  I 


Winchester g-xo  p.m.  )  1  i 

Webster 5-x« 

Diiwell  At 5-6 


Webster 5-xo  a.m.  )  '  I  I 

>         19     3,24     7,2x1        Z2     g,  23  '  6,  ao     6,  ao   xo,  94  |z5,  ag  113,  36 


MANUAL   TRAINING  LESSONS. 


Classes  in  Woodwork,     Mr.  John  Pursell,  Instructor. 


"      **  Cooking,  Miss  Emma  Polson, 


Mondays, 


Tuesdays, 


Wednesdays, 


Thursdays, 


Fridays, 


TIME  table   for    1 890-9 1. 

( Welch,       .        .        .        .    9  to  II  a.  M. 


Webster, 


(  Woolsey, 
(  Eaton, 

j  Dwight, 
(  Skinner, 


Washington, 
Hamilton, 

Wooster, 
Winchester, 


2  to  4  P.  M. 

9  to  1 1  A.  M. 

2  to  4  P.  M. 

9  to  II    A.  M. 

2   to  4   p.  M. 

9  to  II    A.  M. 

2   to  4   P.  M. 

9   to  II    A.  M. 

2    to  4   P.  M. 


PERFECT   ATTENDANCE. 


The  following  Table  presents  all  rooms  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  been 
present  XOO  half  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

N.  B. — Perfect  attendance  cannot  be  counted  if,  for  any  cause,  any  pupil 
is  not  in  seat  at  the  hour  of  commencing  School  (9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.) 
or  is  dismissed  before  the  hour  of  closing  (12  and  4  o'clock). 
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TBACHBRS. 


1  Hamilton, 

I 

2  Greenwich  Av., .. 

3  , Hamilton 

4  Hamilton, 

5  Hamilton, 

6  High 

7  Hamilton, 


12    Rita  Shea, 

4  I  Edith  E.  Johnson, 


7    Clementine  Kenney,. 

I 

II    Cornelia  Clinton, 

I 

9   Gertrude  Roche, 


No.  half    No.  half 
days  in      days  in 


I    Clarine  Warner, . 


3  ;Mary  E.  Dallaher, 


8    Washington, ;ii  Jennie  R.  Catlin, 


9    High, 

10   Rosette  Street, 


2   James  Wallis, 

8  iM.  Teresa  Hcaly, . 


I 
iia  German  English,,    i    Cornelia  A.  Hurlbut, 


11^  Carlisle, |  3    Annie  B.  Kelly, .. 

iir  Quinnipiac, 2    Emma  L.  Tyler,  . 

I  I 

i2it  Shelton  Av., 1  i    Marie  J.  Bradley, 

12^  Carlisle, {  4    Martha  B.  May,  .. 
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TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1890-91. 

WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS. 


HiLLHOUSE 

High  School. 

Orange  Street, 
cor.  Wall. 


Webster  Sch. 

George  Street, 
cor.  York. 


Rooms. 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


J  AS.  D.  Whitmore,  Principal, 

H.  S.  Gulliver 

M.M.  Marble 

Malcolm  Booth, 

James  Wallis, 

E.  Theo.  Liefeld,.. 

Wm.  Trumbull. 

T.  D.  Adams, 

Annie  S.  Johnson, 

Susan  S.  Sheridan 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 

Mary  W.  Storrs, 

Hyla  C.  Armstrong 

Mary  L.  Daniels ... 

Winifred  S.Thompson, 

Katy  H.  Gowcr, 

Anna  C.  Herrick, 

Grace  A.  Weeks, 

Clarine  Warner 

Mary  E.  Woodruff, 

Annie  McAlister, 

Gertrude  M.  Craig, 


WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

John  G.  Lewis,  Principal, .. 

Ada  T.  Somers, 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

Clara  A.  Hurlburt, 

Julia  A.  Malcolm, 

Eva  L.  Griffing, 

Hattie  Schulhaifer, 

Eliza  A.  Benham, 

Ruth  Gorham, 

Catherine  M.  Downes, 

Sarah  S.  Wilson, 

S.  Louise  Canfield 

Fannie  B.  Atwater, 

Fannie  E.Graves 


Salaries. 


Resideoces. 


$2,700  147  Bradley. 
1,800  62  Lake  pi. 
1,600  West  Haven. 
1,400  119  Park. 
1,300  West  Haven. 
1,200  52  Avon. 
1,20083  Grove. 
1.0006  Prospect  pi. 
i.ooo  374  Grand  av. 
1,000  519  Orange. 

800  83  Grove. 

800  57  Grove. 

800  125  Humphrey. 

800  79  Edwards. 

800  83  Grove. 

800931  Grand  A  v. 

700  77  Elm. 

700,59  Clark. 

700.678  State. 

650  I  Howe. 

650  254  Crown. 

300615  George. 


$22,700 


$2,500 


$725 
450 


438  George. 


186  Goffe. 
.tj-  80  Ward. 
675  302  Temple. 
650  73  Ward. 
630  283  Crown. 
620  119  State. 
600  173  Oak. 
57c»  36  Sylvan  av. 
550|  103  Howe. 

379  Crown. 

42  College. 

37  Park. 

1172  Chapel. 


500 

475 
400 
600 

S7.445 
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SCHOOLS. 


Oak  St.  School. 
cor.  GreenToood, 


Rooms. 


Davenport  Av. 
School. 

cor.  Asylum. 


Eaton  School. 
Jefferson  Street. 


Skinner  School. 

State  Street,  cor. 
Summer. 


TBACHBRS. 


Louise  G.  Wolcolt,. 
May  C.  Robinson... 
Laura  E.  Lampson,. 
Mary  J.  Alden, 


Libbie  M.  Healey, 

Marie  A.  Mallahan,  .. 
Katbryn  L.  McCarthy, 
Emma  F.Weld, 


12 
12 
II 
lO 
9 

8a 

8 

7« 

7 

6 

5 
4<j 

4 
3 

2 

la 

I 


EATON    DISTRICT. 
A.  B.  Fl FIELD,  Principal,  . 


Eunice  K.  Armstead,. 

Mary  J.  Barry 

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

Ida  L.  Henry, 

Mary  J.  Bronson, 

iSara  A.  Mallory 

Heppie  E.  Goodrich,  . 

Ilda  M.Welch 

I  Joanna  M.  Flanagan,  . 

Mary  F.  Leary, 

I  Mary  E.  Egan, 

I  Rose  F.  Conlan, 

Florence  I.  Judson,... 

jAnne  E.  Clarke, 

Edith  F.  Adams, 

Hattie  Barker 

Mary  J.  Hayes, 


6     S.  Lizzie  Briggs 

5     IMary  A.  McGuire, 

4  Margaret  G.  McNamara, 

3      Mary  E.  Kinsella 

2      Lottie  B.  Manning, 

I      Gertrude  S.  Mann, 

Kinder- Lucia  M.  Bower, 

garteo.  i 


Salaries. 


$630 
400 
470 
600 


1 01  Sylvan  av. 
239  Bradley. 
15  Park. 
65  Kensington. 


$2,100 


$630 
460 
400 
600 


$2,090 


$2,400 


Residences. 


16  Factory. 
90  Asylum. 
1 16  Davenp'rt  av. 
99  Wall. 


149  College. 


$725  136  Humphrey. 
350  109  Ashmun. 

675 

6509  Audubon. 
63023  Trumbull. 
620  63  Grove. 
620  141  Church. 
600  158  Woostcr. 
560  428  Chapel. 
520' 925  Grand  a  v. 
480  202  Franklin. 
450  176  Franklin. 
450  142  St.  John. 
350  14  JeiTerson. 


450 
600 
600 


120  St.  John. 
92  Olive. 
660  State. 


$9,330 


$630 
400 
400 
450 
470 
600 
300 

$3,250 


18  Eld. 
1589  State. 
244  Hamilton. 
9  Myrtle. 
16  Leonard. 
575  State. 
North  Haven. 
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TEACHERS   AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


WOOSTER   SCH. 

IVooster  Street^ 
cor.  Wallace. 


Fair  St.  School. 
near  Olive. 

Ungraded  Sch. 
28s  WoosUr  St. 

Woodward  Sch. 
Annex. 


Hamilton 
School. 

Between    Wktllace 
and  Hamilton^ 
near  Grand  Av, 


Rooms,  t 


TEACHERS. 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 


3 

2 

I 
Kinder, 
gartcn. 


12 
12 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7« 

7 

6 

5 
4 

3« 
3 

2a 

2 

\b 

la 

I 


WOOSTER   DISTRICT. 
F.  E.  Bangs.  Principal, 


Minnie  T.  Bird, 

Lyla  M.  Scranton, 

Jennie  S.  Burlock. 

EIlaF.  Healy. 

Blanche  E.  Parker 

Katie  R.  Smith, 

Mary  C.  Gorham, 

Lottie  Gorham, 

Henrietta  Feuchtwanger, 

Sophie  Cahn, - 

Kittie  G.  Campbell, 

Christine  Galbraith, 

Harriet  C.  Miles, 


Sftlftries. 


Residences. 


Catherine  Morstatter, 
Mar)'  L.  Lockwood,  .. 
Cornelia  Hurlburt, ... 
Nellie  Hill, 


Larkin  A.  Cooper,.. 
Cornelia  A.  Benton, 
Lizzie  J.  Smith, 


Caroline  T.  Hughes,. 
Annette  Johnson,  ... 
Adella  M.Wright,... 


Celestine  Wall,  Principal,. 

Rita  Shea, 

Annie  P.  Day, 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

Helena  Charlton, 

Gertrude  Roche,  ., 

Veronica  Murray, 

Patricia  Carney, 

Clementine  Kenney, 

Nellie  R.  Brown,. 

Ita  Clark.  ._ 

Ambrosia  Coonan, 

Clara  Mulville 

Mary  E.  Dallaher 

Pauline  Regan 

Pauline  R.  Hughson,..' 

Mary  E.  O'Gorman, 

Alice  E.  Flanagan 

Julia  F.  Flanagan, 

Cyril  Welch 


$240026  High 

$725  208  Woosler. 
350  1 14  Lawrence. 
675178  Whalley  av. 
650  66  St.  John. 
63063  Greene. 
620  56  Lawrence. 
6oo>i5  Warren. 
560136  Sylvan  av. 
52012  Whalley  av. 
40o|i8  Warren. 
400I45  Hamilton. 
400  1 24  Wooster. 
600I123  Wooster. 


$7J30 
$600 


;^w>,  13  Spruce. 
475  1 5 19  State. 
6oO|i34^  Olive. 
400 


$2,075' 


$8oo!42  Spring. 
600,1519  State. 
600^56  Lawrence. 


$2,000! 

$4751130  Forbes  a  v. 
350  238  Blatchley  av. 
400! Main,  £.  Haven. 


$1,225 

$1,500  267  Franklin. 

725    " 

500,10  College. 
675 '267  Franklin. 
650!  " 
630   •* 

620!  "  " 

600   " 
600   " 

'  560  192  Wallace. 
450*267  Franklin. 
4801  " 
460.  " 

500  92  Bradley. 
450,267  Franklin. 
450  177  Franklin. 
450  66  Edwards. 
400,47  Laurel. 
600   •• 
600:267  Franklin. 


I    $11,900' 
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SCHOOLS.         Ro 


D WIGHT  School. 

Edgeioood  A  v., 
cor,  cm  St. 


Orchard  St. 
School. 

ntar  Martin, 


N.  H.  O.  Asylum 
School. 

6to  Elm  Street. 


Winchester 
School. 

Gregory  Street, 


Sh ELTON  Ave. 
School. 

car.  Division  St. 


12 

12 
11 
lo 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 
1 


TSACHERS. 


DW1GHT  DISTRICT. 

L.  L.  Camp.  Primdpal^ 

Georgina  Norman, 

Charlone  A.  Clarke, 

Harriet  E  Judsoo, 

iMaiT  A.  Maltby 

iLouie  J.  Thompson,.. 

iLena  H.  Nichols. 

'Gertrude  E.  Isbell, 

IHelen  M.  Thomas 

Minnie  D.  Swift, 

I  Harriet  E  Trowbridge, 

iNora  A.  Sweeney, 

iCharlotte  H .  Oviatt, 

Edna  C.  Lines, 

i 

I 


12 
12 
II 
lO 

9 
5 

4 
3 

2 

I 


II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 
%a 

2 
I 


Lizzie  V.  Southworth,.. 
Laura  E.  Babcock, 

Jennie  L.  Klock 
essie  R.  Van  Deusen,. 


3  jWilla  G.Noble... 
2  !£llen  M.  Hickox. 
I      Jennie  Woodend, 


WINCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

Geo.  B.  H  U  rd,  /*/  incipal, 

Frances  I.  Wheeler, 

Meta  E.  Unger, 

Harriette  N.  Gunn, 

Eleanor  M.  Howd, 

Caroline  E.Taylor, 

.Kathleen  A.  Yanz 

Elizabeth  M.  Andrew, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger, 

Annie  K.  Joslin 

Elizabeth  Palmer, 


Martha  E.  Chapman, 
Harriette  P.  Marsh,  . 
Margaret  K.  Strong, . 

Kate  I.  Donovan, 

Nettie  E.  Studley,  _.. 

S.  Ellen  Brown. 

Hettie  E.  Cooper,  _.. 

Emma  J.  Ford, 

Ellen  A.  Reed. 

Lucy  M.  Pierpont,  _. 

Susie  S.  Fowler, 

Marie  J.  Bradley, 


$2,500  1303  Chapel. 
$72566  Whaileyav. 
400  Miliord. 
675  1303  Chapel. 
650  157  DixwcU  av. 
62020  Kensington. 
450  56  Howe. 
600  116  Howe. 
570  >  33  Edgewo'd  av. 
520  135  St.  John. 
450  122  York. 
400  26  ChestnuL 
470  252  Orchard. 
600  115  York. 


$7,130 


f6oo  338  Orchard. 
45062  Lafayette. 
450  1176  Chapel. 
350  532  Howard  av. 


$1,850 

$550  587  Elm. 
475  610  Elm. 
500  105  Wallace. 


$1,525 

$2,500  59  Lake  pi. 
$725  56  Whalley  av. 
400  208  Blake. 
675  Milford. 
600  77  Bristol. 
400  129  Henr}'. 
550  112  Whalley  av. 
500  80  Ward. 
475 n 2  Whalley  av. 
470  73  Ward. 
600  94  Webster. 


$5,395' 

$700!  1 09  York. 
630  89  Whalley  av. 
620!  154  Columbus  av. 
600' loi  Dwight. 
560  25  Eld. 
520  96  Broadway. 
490J729  Dixwell  av. 
470I227  Mansfield. 
400  140  Shelton  av. 
450' 108  Argyle. 
300  205  Whalley  a  v. 
600  44  Gill. 

$6,340 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


DixwELL  Ave. 
School. 

near  Broadway, 


LovELL  School. 

Nash  Street, 
cor.  Lawrence. 


Edwards  St. 
School. 

cor.  Foster. 


Humphrey  St. 
School. 

near  State  St. 


St.  Francis 

Orphan  Asylum 

School. 

Highland  St. 


Rooms. 


12 
12 
II 
ID 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 
I 


TEACH  BRS. 


I  Salvies. 


Fannie  T.  Munson,. 
Mary  F.  O'Brien.... 
Nellie  A.  Peck,  .... 
Mary  R.  Burwell,  . .. 
Margaret  B.  Daly,.. 
Sarah  S.  Benham,  . . 


LOVELL  DISTRICT. 

Joseph  R.  French,  Principal, 

Sarah  A.  Tucker 

Julia  Smith, J 

Nellie  L.  Bonney 

Mary  E.  Coakley, 

Juliet  E.  Peck, 

Lily  W.  Sheridan 

Ellen  Kilbride, 

Lucia  J.  Brj'ant, 

Fannie  A.  Millard, 

Cordelia  Merwin 

Isabel  C.  Donnelly 

May  R.  Atwater, 

Nellie  M.  Connery, 


Iennie  E.  Barber, 
ennie  A.  Torpy, 
aneite  A.  Trowbridge, 
lary  C.  Blakeslee 

Fannie  Y.  Cooke, 

Mary  A.  Judd, 

Carrie  A.  Stevens 

Evelyn  Manning, 


Mary  F.  Mac  Arthur, 

Flora  A.  Loper, 

Susie  B.  Kinner, ... 
Mary  E.Weld 


3  .Catherine  Whelan, 
2  Jerome  Lyman, .. 
I     jWinifred  Palmer, 


«630 
500 
500 

475 
450 
600 


Rcddeooes. 


S3.155 


$2,500 

$725 
400 

675 
650 
640 
620 
590 
540 
500 
400 
400 
450 
550 


I7.140 


$675 
560 
500 
480 
480 
470 

450 
600 


$4,215 


$600 

475 
400 
600 


2,075 


$600 

475 
500 


$1,575 


51  Howe. 

420  Winthrop  av. 

39  Whalley  av. 

91  Dwight. 

91  Goffe. 

173  Oak. 


225  Bishop. 

591  Orange. 
59  E.  Pearl. 
136  Humphrey. 
53  TrumbuU. 
61  Grove. 
519  Orange. 
53  Pearl. 
19  Brown. 
53  Pearl. 
4  Eld. 
31  Bishop. 
Cedar  Hill. 
600  Grand  av. 


507  Orange. 
309  Grand  av. 
658  Orange. 
P.  O.  Box  667. 
29  Clark. 
64  Nash. 
254  Bradley. 
16  Leonard. 


85  Humphrey. 
154  Bradley. 
West  Haven. 
99  Wall. 


Highland. 
Highland. 
Highland. 
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SCHOOLSl 


Washington 
School. 

€9r.  Howard  Ave. 
and  Putnam  Si. 


West  STRErr 
School. 

near  Adeline  St. 


Carlislb  Street 
School. 

near  Cedar  St, 


12 

12 
II 
lOtf 
lO 

9 

Za 
8 


Rosette  St. 
School. 

cifT.  De  Witt  St. 


TSACHBRS. 


WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Henrt  W.  Loosas,  PriueifaL^      ts,200  339  Onnge. 


Emilj  E-  Wamcr 

Sadie  B.  WUkinson, 

Jennj  R.  Catlin, 

Annie  C.  Minor. 

Fannj  A.  Butler, 

Georgia  S  Barber 

Lizzie  M.  Cadin, . 

MoUie  Nadler 

^a  I  Delia  T.  Donehue 

7    [Annie  E.Clane -_. 

6a  Charlotte  E.  McCafirej. 
Amanda  H.  Donovan,  .. 
Anna  S.  Chadboume,... 


8 

7 
6 

5« 

5 

4« 
3 
2a 

2 
I 


Lillian  M. Bedell.. 
Lillie  B.  Hull,  .... 
Carrie  E.  Strong,.. 
KateC.  Plait 


ROSETTE  DISTRICT. 

A.  O.  Abbott,  Principal,  . . . 

M.  Teresa  Healy, 

Mary  A.  Maher 

Annie  L.  Stone, -. 

Mary  E.  Smith 

Annie  B.  Kelley 

Louise  A.  Hofacker, 

Florence  A.  Northrop, 

Hatlie  M.  Price 

Mary  E.  Hogan 

Charry  B.  Hyde, 


f72s  lOD  Portsea. 
400 131  Rosette. 
675  10  Home  pi. 
65021  Kimberlj  av. 
650.67  Prince, 
63019  Wall. 
620 10  Home  pi. 
600 122  Olive. 
600  42  Daggett. 
560  144  Washington. 
560  33  Putnam. 
520  1 01  D wight. 
600' 130  Davenp'n  av. 


$7,790 


$600  321  Cedar. 
470  121  Davenp*t  av. 
450  1 54  Columbus  av. 
450  127  Day. 


$1,970 


Martha  B.  May 1  $600 

M.  Grace  Beecher !  350 

Susan  L.  Davis |  450 

Alice  G.  Ford, 600 


117  Davenp't  av. 
23  Kossuth. 
83  Grove. 
114  Meadow. 


$4,975 


139  Rosette. 

309  Water. 
308  Columbus  av. 
143  Lamberton. 
75  Kimberly  av. 
83  Asylum. 
364  Congress  av. 
276  Howard  av. 
313  Water. 
625  Grand  av. 
287  Washington. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms. 


Greenwich  Ave. 
School. 

car.  Second  St. 


Welch  Training 
School. 

Congress  Av, 
€or,  vernon  Si. 


Hallock  Street 
School. 

near  Congress  A  v. 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 

cor.  Gilbert, 


12 
12 
lO 

9 
7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

a 
I 

Extra. 

KiDder- 
garten, 


TBACHBRS. 


Edith  £.  Johnson, 
Katie  F.  Smith, . . 
L.  Adele  West,.. 
Kate  M.  Conlan, . 


WELCH  DISTRICT. 

M.  Rachel  Webster,  Prin,^ . 
Bessie  E.  Howes,  Asso,  Prin., 

Jennie  F.  Nash, 

Luthera  Mansfield, 

Fannie  M.  Lynch, 

Ellen  E.  Carr, 

Carrie  G.  Weil, 

Lillian  E.  Bradley,  .: 

S.  EvieHall 

Wyllistine  Goodsell, 

Maria  Hatch 

Edith  E.  Goodyear,- 

Olive  S.  Day 

Winnie  Evenden, 


Hannah  M.  Chamberlin 

Mamie  A.  Cook 

Carrie  Beard 

May  Blackman, 

Margaret  G.  Duggan,.. 

Anna  F.  Gillette, 

Mary  D.  Mason, 

Anna  M.  Brennan, 


Maria  L.  Breen,  Principal, 
Eva  I.  Phelps,  ^jj7      " 

Sarah  M.  Lewis, 

M.  Lulu  Turner. 

Elizabeth  Allen, 

Josie  Costello 

Elizabeth  L.  Campbell, 

Mary  Sawyer, 

L.  Adella  Pinney, 

Carrie  F.  Finch 


SiduieB. 


$6oo 
470 
450 
600 


$2,120 


$1,000 
1,000 
725 
350 
675 
610 
550 
520 
550 
300 


45  Park. 

45  Park. 

98  Ward. 

120  High. 

20  Baldwin. 

465  Congress  a  v. 

116  Oak. 

69  Howe. 

415  George. 

82  Wall. 


400 
600 
300 
600 


$8,180 


$650 
520 
350 
300 
350 
460 
350 
650 


$3,630 


$5,590 


Restdences. 


341  Howard  a  v. 

342  Howard  av. 
30  Lamberton. 
127  Kimberly  av. 


372  Congress  av. 
North  Haven. 
270  Ferry. 
14  Vernon. 


45 


75 


r.  Park. 
II  Park. 
;5  Rosette. 
123  Ward. 

Congress  av. 

^  Columbus  av. 

Cedar. 

Elliott. 


i 
7 
I 
106 


[23 


547 
10 " 

175 
547 
516 
123 
126 
131 
260 
170 


/  Howard  a  v. 
Washington. 
■  Cedar. 

Howard  a  v. 

Columbus  av. 

Putnam. 

Day. 

Spring. 

Edgewo'd  av. 

Howard  a  v. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 

car.  Giihett. 


WooLSEY  School 

car.     IVoebey  and 
Poplar, 


Grand  Avenue 
School. 

€or.  CUnUm  Av. 


12 

12 
II 
lo 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


TKACHKRSl 


SCBSTITTTES. 

Ella  J.  0*lf  ean, 

Josephine  A.  Slieehaii,. 

Jessie  W.  Smith, 

Marr  G.  Warner. 

Sarah  J.  Flanagan. 

Alice  G.  Spear. 

Kittie  R.  Simmons, 

JLillie  Chillingwonh,  .. 

(Anna  M.  Maltbj, 

G.  E.  Siebke, 

KateE.  KiUoy, 

Bertha  C.  Merwin,  ....- 

LotUe  W.  Sloan, 

Annie  H.  McLauchlan, 
Grace  E.  Kelsey 

iennie  R.  Boyce, 
lary  E.  Smith 

<  Rachel  Linde, 


WOOLSEY  DISTRICT. 
Mark  Pitman,  Principal^  .. 


Hortense  A.  Darling, 

Bessie  L.  Crawford , 

S.  Alice  Darrow, 

^Margaret  I.  Galbraith, ... 

Fannie  I.  Bunce, 

.Lizzie  E.  Weissbarth, 

Carrie  A.  Parsons, 

{Julia  A.  Robinson, 

.Jennie  L.  Griswold, 

Cora  L.  Fiske 

I  Minnie  A.  Woodford,... 

Emma  MacDonald 

Nellie  I.Brooks, 


Wm.  C.  deF.  Dickinson, 

Emily  M.  DeForest, 

Mary  J.  Warren, 

Gertrude  L.  Cooper, 

Mary  N.  Blatchley, 

Bessie  L.  Loveland 

Frederica  E.  Bishop, 

Mary  A.  Pinney, -,. 


t350 
350 
350 
300 
3SO 
300 
300 
300 
350 
550 

300 

300 
300 

3«> 
300 
300 
300 
300 


2^  Portsea. 

159  Pine. 

79  Exchange 

44  Clark. 

47  Laorel. 

Bianford. 

35  Linwood. 

47  Stanley. 

157  Dixwell  av. 

8  Warren. 

50  Daggett. 

4  Eld. 

38  High. 

63  Bishop. 

West  Haven. 

171  Chestnut. 

33  Lines. 

137  Congress  av. 


$5,900 


$2,500  83  Grove. 

$725  310  Exchange. 
400  13  Clinton  a  v. 
675  211  Exchange. 
650  21  Hamilton. 
630  113  Poplar. 
620  209  Blatchley  a  v. 
56091  Lyon. 
520  255  Ferry. 
500  70  South  Front. 
400  1 19  Exchange. 
460  224  Exchange. 
350*156  Grand  av. 
550  197  Exchange. 


$7,040 


l90o'244  Edgewo'd  av. 
650^45  Atwater. 
630  154  St.  John. 
620  Montowese. 
400  219  Blatchley  av. 
400  Fair  Haven  East. 
400  205  Blatchley  av. 
600  45  Park. 

$4,6oo| 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Lloyd  Street 
School. 

near  WolcotL 


Ferry  Street 
School. 

cot.  Peck. 


Center  Street 
School. 

Annex. 


N.   QUINNIPIAC 

Street   School. 
Annex. 


Manual   Train- 
ing School. 

t28  Union  St. 

Cooking 
School. 

S68  Chapel  St. 

Vocal  Music. 


Mechanical 

Drawing. 

rin  Grades  VII.  and' 

VlII.  and  in  Manual 

Training  School.]    | 


Rooms. 


I 


Free  Hand  and 

Industrial 

Drawing. 


Sewing. 


TEACHERS. 


Mary  J.  Fahy 

Georgia  Hardy,  ... 
Mary  E.  Wooster,  , 
Kate  M.  Tuttle, ... 


Nellie  H.  Story 

S.  Helena  Robinson, 

Almira  H.  Day, 

Lucy  A.  Griswold,  -. 
Edith  L.  Robinson  .. 
Ida  A.  Hague 


Mary  L.  Parmelee, . 


Emma  L.  Tyler,.. 
H.  Rosa  Burwell, 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 
John  Pursell, 


Emma  Poison, 


B.  Jepson, 

Frederick  R.  Honey, 


Lizzie  K.  Bradley 

Julia  Nadler,  Assistant^ 

Lillian  A.  Qladwin 


Salaries. 


$600 
400 
350 
500 


$1,850 


Reside 


112  Hamilton. 
226  Lloyd. 
96  South   Front, 
no  South   Front. 


I620  8  Pine. 
500|255  Ferry. 
490  270  Ferry. 
46070  South  Front. 


350 
600 


255  Ferry. 
65  Clark. 


$3,020 


550  118  Atwater. 


$550 


$500  470  N.Quinnipiac 
500.343  N.Quinnipiac 


$i,ooo| 


$90o|238  Columbus  av. 


$800 


24  Home  pi. 


I 
$2,300  30  Grove. 


$800 


14  Lincoln. 


$900,20  Vernon. 


$700 


$650 
$7,050 


122  Olive. 


140  Exchange. 


TRAINING  CLASS 


entering  the  welch  school  sept. 
Kate  S.  Bristol, 
Bessie  G.  Smith.  . 
Halxie  M.  Beers, 
Aknie  L.  Bassett, 
Esther  A.  Rice,  . 
LoDisE  N.  Thompson, 
Mae  J.  LuM, 
Annie  S.  Brennan, 
Miriam  T.  Galbraith, 
Helen  A.  Warner, 
Margaret  L.  O'Meara, 
Helen  A.  Austin, 
Mary  J.  Munson, 
Jennie  E.  Coombs, 
Nellie  G.  Casey, 
Flora  M.  Cornwell, 
Alice  M.  Chapin, 
Clara  B.  Rudd,  . 
M.  Julia  Turner, 
Maud  £.  Bbnham, 
Lillian  Preston, 
Jessie  E.  Hine,     . 
Gertrude  M.  Ksntfield, 
Mary  R.  Jones,    . 
Anna  M.  Vaugh, 
Harriet  L.  Rice, 
Agnita  M.  Kennedy, 
Winona  Page, 
Edith  S.  Culver, 
Mary  F.  Hope,    . 
Ada  L.  Ruth, 
Minnie  A.  Keefe, 


8.  189a 

191  Exchange. 

4a  Park. 

134  Woosicr. 

291  Shelton  av. 

Suburban. 

346  Center,  (Annex). 

39  Dwight. 

59  Kimberly  a  v. 

124  Wooster. 

9a  Clark. 

394  Portsea. 

2  University  pi. 

275  Ferry. 

92  William. 

97  James. 

184  Wooster. 

54  Sylvan  av. 

20  Gilbert  av. 
547  Howard  av. 
173  Oak. 

92  Woolsey. 
84  Cottage. 
121  East  Water. 
195  James. 
71  Putnam. 
366  Orchard. 
137  Dwight. 
1361  Chapel. 

21  Atwater. 
220  Pine. 
II  Garden. 
801  Grand  av. 


JANITORS,   1890-91. 


High  School Wm.  H.  Clark. $950 257  Church. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson 925 177  Franklin. 

Eaton  School, Almarine  Hayward, 900 9  Broadway. 

Webster  School, John  Shaughnessy, 850 21  Broad. 

Welch  School Charles  Weidig, 850 64  Daggett. 

Dwight  School, William  C.  Talmadge.    850 38  Gill. 

Wooster  School,. Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  850 81  Adeline. 

Washington  School, James  O'Brien, 850. .-,11  Salem. 

Woolsey  School. John  W.  Hill, 850 61  Wolcott. 

Lovell  School, Chas.  P.  Blakeslee, ...  850 58  Mansfield. 

Hallock  Street  School,  ---  )  ^  ,,  ,,.  „  „     , 

_         ,  >•  Thomas  McKiernan,--  9O0 30  Hallock. 

West  Street  School, ) 

Winchester  School, Dennis  O'Keefe 800 120  Ashmun. 

Rosette  Street  School, Jas.  S.  O'Brien, 800 loi  Hill. 

Shelton  Av.  School, .James  Henry 800 154  Shelton  Av. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 750 154  Bradley. 

Cedar  Street  School, H.  W.  Blakeslee. 700 77  Washington. 

Edwards  Street  School, Joseph  Miller, 700 69  Foster. 

Grand  Av.  School William  S.  Green, 700 39  Grand. 

Oak  Street  School,. 


.:;::(' 


,- Thomas  Hannan, 700 352  Oak. 

Davenport  Av.  School,. 

Dixwell  Av.  School Levi  Miller, 600 38  Goffe. 

Ferry  Street  School, George  H.  Case, 500 109  Bailey. 

Fair  Street  School, Isaac  Martin, 400 270  George. 

Humphrey  Street  School,  ..Patrick  Reynolds, 400 41  Nicoll. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, Ellen  Reardon 400 3  Clark  av. 

Lloyd  Street  School, James  L.  Hull, 400 184  Blatchleyav. 

Orchard  Street  School, John  Landrigan, 400 295  Orchard. 

Carlisle  Street  School, Julia  Coxson, 400 158  Carlisle. 

Center  Street  School, )^  „  ^         ,.  .,   ^         . -. 

_  «    ^,      ,  J-C.  B.  Burwell, 400 343  N.  Quinni.* 

Quinnipiac  St.  School,  ...  \ 

Woodward  School, Erwin  B.  Lillie 300 Townsend  av.* 

Ungraded  School, Joseph  Bertsche, 250 285  Wooster. 

Manual  Training  School,. .. Silas  Pardee, 150 181  Crown. 

Office, Andrew  A.  Goodman,  156 51  Orange. 

*  Annex. 
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NEW    HAVEN: 
TUTTLE,     MOREHOUSE     &     TAYLOR,      PRINTERS. 
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NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


SCHOOL   CALENDAR    FOR    1891-92. 
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Fall  Term  begins  MoDday,  Sept.  7 ;  ends  Thursday,  Dec.  24. =15  weeks  and  1  day. 
Winter  Term  begins  Monday,  Jan.  4;  ends  Friday,  April  29. =17  weeks  and  0  days. 
Summer  Term  begins  Monday,  May  9;  ends  Thursday,  June  30. =7  weeks  and  4  days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year  40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year  200. 

Holidays.— Oct.  16,  Nov.  26,  27,  April  15,  May  30. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers,  April  15  and  May  30  are  to  be  counted  as  school  days. 


SCHOOL    OKKICKRS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 


CHARLES  E.  GRAVES.  President. 


HORACE  H.  STRONG. 
THOMAS  O'BRIEN.    - 
WALTER  LEIGH. 
MAX  ADLER.  - 
JAMES  A.  HOWARTH, 
SAMUEL  R.  AVIS.      - 
JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT. 
CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 
SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY, 


169  Long  Wharf, 

Term  expires 
1891 

82  Church  street. 

- 

1891 

Westville, 

- 

1891 

60  Court  street,  - 

- 

1892 

34  Vernon  street, 

- 

1892 

124  Division  street. 

- 

1892 

49  Church  street, 

- 

1893 

loi  Grove  street. 

- 

1893 

715  Chapel  street. 

- 

1893 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE: 


THOMAS  O'BRIEN. 


MAX  ADLER. 


CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 


SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS: 

JAMES  A.  HOWARTH. 
JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS: 

HORACE  H.  STRONG.  SAMUEL  R.  AVIS. 

WALTER   LEIGH. 


SUPERINTENDENT  : 

VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS. 


SECRETARY : 

HORACE  DAY. 


CLERK  : 

GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 

TREASURER  : 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 


RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


AUDITORS  : 


STENOGRAPHER : 

MAY  C.  TORBETT. 

COLLECTOR  : 

THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 


FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


DISTRICT  CLERK: 

BENJAMIN  R.  ENGLISH. 
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6  REPORT  OF  THE   BOARD. 

the  one  hand  to  exercise  as  strict  economy  as  is  possible 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  District,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  keep  abreast  in  all  those  improved  and 
advanced  methods  in  public  education  which  the  District 
may  require  at  its  hands. 

A  new  and  commodious  brick  school  house  has  been 
built  on  North  Quinnipiac  street  during  the  past  year. 
Sixteen  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  District  and  an  issue  of  bonds  to 
that  amount  authorized.  It  is  found  that  to  properly 
complete  and  furnish  the  building  an  additional  appropri- 
ation of  $3,000  will  be  required  with  authority  to  issue 
that  amount  of  bonds. 

The  Board,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  matter, 
have  decided  that  an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  the  Win- 
chester School  is  required  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of 
that  locality,  and  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  is  asked  for 
that  purpose. 

There  is  also  need  of  further  accommodation  in  the 
Webster  District,  and  to  this  end  it  is  recommended  that 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  four  additional  rooms  for  the  Oak  St.  School. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  District  held  September,  1889, 
Sixty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  Grammar  School  some  where  in  the  south 
part  of  the  city.  It  is  found,  however,  that  the  great 
pressure  and  crowding  in  our  school  buildings  is  in  the 
primary  rooms,  and  the  question  is  raised  whether  it  would 
not  be  wiser  to  use  this  sum  in  the  erection,  from  time  to 
time  as  required  in  the  different  localities  of  the  District, 
of  smaller  buildings  for  the  primary  departments,  rather 
than  the  erection  of  another  large  central  Grammar  School, 
which  would  not  relieve  the  pressure  complained  of. 
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For  the  details  of  the  condition  and  cost  of  our  schools 
during  the  past  year,  the  District  is  referred  to  the  accom- 
panying reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

The  terms  of  service  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Horace 
H.  Strong,  Thomas  O'Brien  and  Walter  Leigh  now  expire 
by  limitation,  and  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  at  the 
ensuing  Annual  District  Meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board, 

C.  E.  GRAVES,  President. 
Nkw  Haven,  Sept.  8,  1891. 


REPORT 


OF  THB 


FINANCE    COMMITTEE 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

1890. 

Sept.    6,    Balance  from  old  account, $  6,216^6 

18,  H.  W.  Farnam,  Income  Boardman  Fund, 250.00 

19,  No.  24,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889, xo,ooo.oo 

30,    No.  25.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889, 5,000.00 

Oct.     4,    Loan,  S.  A.  Gal  pin,  Receiver, 10,000.00 

9,     Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 503.30 

Nov.     3,    Town  of  New  Haven,  on  account  of  Town  Tax,. 3o,ooaoo 

4,    No.  26.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889, 10,000.00 

II,    Town  of  New  Haven,  balance  of  Town  Tax, 19,554.38 

19,  Town   of   New  Haven,  account  of  Text    Books  and 

Supplies, 9,30840 

Dec.     9,    No.  27,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889 7,350.oo 

10,     Loan,  Municipal  Bond  Sinking  Fund, 7,677.28 

24,  Town   of  New   Haven,  account  of  Text   Books  and 

Supplies 8,000.00 

1891. 

Jan.    13     H.  W.  Farnam,  Income  Boardman  Fund, 250.00 

14,  No.28,Theo.A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889 5,ooaoo 

20,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, -  545.65 

Feb.     2,     Loan,  Municipal  Bond  Sinking  Fund, 15,066.25 

Mar.     4,    State  of  Connecticut,  Civil  List, 27,781.50 

4,     State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund, 131890.75 

10,  No.  29,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes  1881  to  1889,  2,270.26 

19,  Loan,  New   Haven   Co-operative  Savings  Fund  and 

Loan  Association, 4,ooq.oo 

April    8,  State  of  Connecticut,  Library  and  Apparatus  Fund,..-  780.00 

15,  Town   of  New   Haven,  account  of  Text  Books  and 

Supplies, 1,600.00 

20,  Loan  from  Yale  College, 10,000.00 

20,    Loan  from  Yale  College 10,000.00 

20,    Loan  from  Yale  College, 10,000.00 

22,  No.  30,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1883  to  1889,  1,315.61 
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May     4,     Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, $       166.60 

4,  E.  G.  Stoddard,  Income  Town  Deposit  Fund 1,189.98 

June    3,    Loan,  Henry  F.  English  or  order ^ 28,000.00 

5,  No.  31,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1883  to  1889,      1,438.64 

23,  Loan,  Connecticut  Savings  Bank 30,000.00 

27,    Loan,  Connecticut  Savings  Bank 25,000.00 

July     3,  No.  32,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1890, 5,000.00 

8,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 222.35 

24.  No.  33,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1890, 10,000.00 

31,  No.  34,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1890 10,000.00 

Aug.  14,    No.  35,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  of  Taxes,  1890, 30,000.00 

26.     No.  36,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1890 30,000.00 

31,    No.  37,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1890, 30,000.00 

31,    Horace  Day,  sundry  sales, 67.16 

Sept.    2,     H.  W.  Farnam,' Income  Boardman  Fund, 250.00 

4,    No.  38,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1890, 20,000.00 

Total  amount  of  receipts, $447,694.57 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid, 433,981.81 

Balance  to  new  account $13,712.76 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  C.  E.  GRAVES,  Treasurer. 

Orders  drawn  but  not  paid, $    504.25 

New  Haven,  Sept.  14,  1891. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  14,  1891. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  C.  E.  Graves,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1891, 
find  the  same  correct,  and  that  a  balance  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  twelve  -^  ($13,712.76)  dollars 
was  due  said  District  by  said  C.  E.  Graves,  Treasurer,  on 
said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,        )   ^    ,. 
Francis  G.  Anthony,  [  ^^^^'^^^- 
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SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1891, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $199,064.00 

Janitors, 21,092.84 

"            Superintendent, 3,000.00 

"            Secretary, 1,416.66 

Clerk, 1,500.00 

"            Stenographer 452.29 

Tax  Collector, : 1,25640 

$227,782.19 

Free  Text  Books, $6,006.86 

Rent — Hamilton  School, $1,800.00 

German-English  School, 350.00 

Manual  Training  School, 300.00 

Cooking  School, 173.30 

Board  Rooms, 400.00 

Russian  Evening  School, 35>oo 

Store,  corner  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  Sts.,  3  mos.  90.00 

$3,148.30 

Fuel. tQ^BQ-Ss 

Printing — Annual  Report  of  the  Board, $370.10 

Record  and  Account  Books  and  Blanks  for 

Text  Books  and  Supplies, 206.70 

Labels  for  Books, 28.00 

Rules  of  Board 35.40 

Examination  Papers,  High  School. 152.24 

Report,  Withdrawal  and  Transfer  Cards,  etc.,  92.46 

Absence  Blanks 20.46 

Residence,  Examination  and  other  Blanks,  ..  31*78 

Teachers'  Daily  Registers, 48.36 

Residence  Registers, 25.60 

Time  Tables  and  Calendar, 23.38 

Notices,  Circulars,  Note  Heads,  etc 6448 

Blank  Books  and  Pay  Rolls, 12.00 

Grand  List  Book, 15.00 

Annual  Examination  in  Music, 28.00 

Programs  and  Tickets,  High  School  Gradua- 

tion 34.50 
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Programs  and  Tickets,  Welch  Training  School 

Graduation, $    10.50 

Printing  District  Bonds, 212.00 

Inventory,  Vaccination,  App.  and  Lib.  Blanks,  36.75 


Stationery— White  Pads $1,641.28 

Manilla  Pads, 1,205.16 

Writing  and  Practice  Paper, 685.38 

Drawing  Paper 424.28 

Rubber  Erasers, 82.00 

Lead  Pencils  for  Writing  and  Drawing, 320.80 

Ink 77.50 

Pens  and  Pen  Holders, 282.83 

Slate  Pencils, 87.73 

Envelopes, 52.80 

Crayon, 56.00 

Manilla  Draughting  Paper,. 58*63 

Mucilage,  Rubber  Bands,  Twine,  etc 27.24 

Ink  Stands 4.00 

Record  and  Blank  Books, 53-47 

Cyclostyle  Paper  and  Supplies, 24.64 

Paper  and  Blanks  for  Commercial    Depart- 
ment, High  School, 47'I5 


Janitors'  and  other  Supplies — Sweeping  and   Win- 
dow Brushes,  Brooms  and  Dusters. $249.80 

Cocoa  and  Steel  Door  Mats, 106.68 

Cups,  Basins,  Pails,  Baskets,  Dust  Pans,  etc.,  78.85 
Pencil  Sharpeners,  Hose,  Reel s^  Wheelbarrows, 

Ladders,  Tools,  Shovels,  Hods,  etc., ii4*43 

Soap,  Disinfectants,  Soapine,  Mops,  etc., 109.15 

Blackboard  Erasers 109.80 

Bells,  Pointers,  Rulers,  Thermometers,  etc.,  -  103.53 

Typewriter  Supplies, 12.90 

Clay  for  Modeling,  Tablets,  Stumps,  Colored 

Paper,  etc.,  for  Form  Study  and  Drawing,  106.43 

Kindergarten  Material, 583.30 

Benches,  Lumber,  Nails,  Tools,  etc.,  for  Manual 

Training  School 167.25 

Supplies  for  Sewing,    77-52 

Supplies  for  Cooking  School 150.51 

Scissors,  for  Sewing,  Drawing,  etc., 485.88 

Lawn  Mowers, 28.25 

Sponges  for  cleaning  Slates, 36.25 


$1,447.71 


$5,130.89 


$2,514.53 
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Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  etc.,  for  High  and  Grammar 
Schools, $2,244.29 

Miscellaneous : — 

Annual  School  Meeting $   545*55 

Enumerating  Children, 567.09 

Flags  and  Flag  Poles  for  all  Schools, 696.16 

Gas  and  Oil, 334-13 

Graduation  Exercises,  High  School, 519-34 

Making  Grand  List, 3oaoo 

Gongs  for  Fire  Drill  in  all  Schools, 99-IO 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  Horse  tiire,  etc.,...  244.91 

Telephones, « 672.69 

Office  Expenses,  Tax  Collector, 168.23 

Postage,  Telegrams  and  Stamped  Envelopes,  87>56 

District  Clerk, 25.00 

Auditors, 10.00 

Advertising, 3.00 

Sharpening  Tools,  Manual  Training  School,..  26.20 

Ice  for  Office, 22.02 

Assistance  in  Office, 13.10 

Washing  Towels,  Ungraded  Schools, 17.28 

Scales  and  Signs  for  Office, 20.09 

Graduation  Exercises,  Welch  Training  School,  16.25 

City  Directory  and  Letter  Files,  etc., 8.75 


Repairs  and  Improvements  to  Buildings  and  Sites — 

High  School, $668.38 

Webster  School, 203.80 

Oak  Street  School,... 22145 

Davenport  Av.  School, 87.93 

Eaton                       "       386.57 

Wooster                   " 336.90 

Fair  Street               "       112.81 

Woodward               "       I97<44 

Whiting  Street        "       183.83 

Dwight                     "       322.03 

Orchard  Street        "      iiai3 

Winchester              "       _ ^3-94 

Shelton  Av.             "       11245 

Dixwell  Av.             " 419.98 

Skinner                   "      357*88 

Lovell                      "      151.58 

Edwards  Street       "       160.66 

Humphrey  Street   "       34*59 


^,39645 
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Washington        School, $I75«I9 

West  Street            " 29.38 

Carlisle  Street        "      468.78 

Rosette  Street         "       181.60 

Greenwich  Av.        "       -' 95.80 

Welch                      "       250.52 

Hallock  Street        "       367.41 

Cedar  Street           •*       -. 64.53 

Woolsey                  " 58.40 

Grand  Av.               "       122.23 

Ferry  Street,           "       47-22 

Lloyd  Street            "       21.13 

Center  Street           "      34-44 

Quinnipiac  Street  "       6.15, 

Ungraded                "       10.89 

Russian  Evening    **       4.17 

County  Home  (Window  Shades), 6.28 

Board  Rooms,  (shelving  for  books  and  supplies),  40.06 


$6,116.53 


Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Heating  Apparatus  Repairs,  .    $1,384.19 

Furniture  and  Repairs, ^ 1,126.37 

Blackboards  and  Repairs, 4^5.97 

Clocksand  Repairs 110.79 

Musical  Instrument  Repairs, 49-75 

$3,087.07 

Ordinary  Expenses, - $271,264.67 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

Quinnipiac  Street  School : — 

Carpenter,  on  account  of  Contract, $5,000.00 

Mason,  on  account  of  Contract, 7,500.00 

Plumbing    and   Gas   Fitting,  on  account   of 

Contract - 100.00 

Heating  Apparatus,  on  account  of  Contract,  910.00 

Furniture  on  account, 24.78 

Architect's  Services,  on  account 200.00 

Advertising,   22.40 

Legal  Services, 25.00 

$13,782.18 

Ferry  Street  School  :— 

Furniture  fortworooms, $351-45 

Furnace, 172.00 

$523.45 
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Lovell  School : — 

Iron  Fence, $445.00 


Furnishing  and   Fitting  up  Store,  corner  of  Lloyd 

and  Popular  Street,  for  School  room $209.30 

Assessment,  Carlisle  Street  Sewer, 68.08 

Putnam      "          "       164.68 

Tax  Refunded,  Estate  Susan  H.  Silliman, 199.80 

Clerk,  Tax  Commission, 30.00 

Re-funded  amount  overdrawn  on  Text-Book  account 94>I5 

Expense  of  School  Exhibition, 747.74 

Legal  Services, 54i>53 

Temporary  Loans,  paid, 134,677.28 

Interest  on  Temporary  Loans, - 1,391.26 

Interest  on  Bonds, 9,200.00 

Extraordinary  Expenses, $162,074.45 

Total  Expenditures, $433i339-i2 

Deduct  money  borrowed  and  repaid 134,677.28 

Actual  Expenses, $298,661.84 


Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1891, $271,264.67 

Sept.  I,  1890 284,940.02 

Decrease, $13,675-35 


Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1891, $27,397.17 

Extraordinary  Expenses.  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1890, 37,590.60 

Decrease, $10, 193.43 


New  Haven,  Sept.  14,  1891. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1891,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

Richard  F.  Lyon, 


KICHARD   t.   LYON,        )     .      ,. 

Frank  G.  Anthony,  f  ^^^^^^^-^^ 
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The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  iSgi.are  estimated  by  the 
Committee  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $220,000.00 

"         Officers 6,600.00 

"         Janitors, 21,500.00 

Books,  Apparatus,  Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies 13,000.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., 1,500.00 

Rent  of  School  Houses  and  office  of  the  Board, 3,600.00 

Annual  School  District  Election, 600.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List. 1,000.00 

Facl 9,500.00 

Repairs, - 8,000.00 

M iscellaneous  Expenses, 2,000.00 

Interest, 12,000.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses,  pro  rata, 1,500.00 


$300,800.00 


The  following  real  estate    owned   by  the   District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $63,000.00 

E^ton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 126,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings 10,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25,000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 49,000.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, ^...  30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture. 7,000.00 

Grand  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 22,000.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 47,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, r 5,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14.350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $14,800.00 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 11,300.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 23,000.00 
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Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $    8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 14,782.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 16,800.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 33,600.00 

Rosette  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 34,800.00 

Lovell  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,245.00 


$886,227.00 


The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  District  (at  4  per  cent.)  is  $230,000.00. 
Indebtedness  on  account  of  the  Quinnipiac   Street  School  for  which  an 
issue  of  bonds  has  been  authorized,  $15,066.25. 
The  District  owes  nothing  more  except  for  current  expenses. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

THOS.  O'BRIEN,  Chairman. 


New  Haven,  Sept.  14,  1891. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District: 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first 
annual  report  as  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict under  your  charge. 

Entering  upon  my  duties  as  a  stranger  in  the  commu- 
nity, no  small  portion  of  vay  time  has  necessarily  been 
occupied  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  principals  and 
teachers,  in  learning  the  routine  of  the  schools,  and  in  secur- 
ing a  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  effective  work.  It  would  therefore  be  unbecoming  in 
me  to  lay  claim  to  great  advancement  during  this,  the  first 
year  of  my  administration  ;  but  I  trust  that  evidences  are 
not  wanting  to  show  that  the  schools  have  not  only  taken 
no  steps  backward,  but  that  the  high  standard  for  which 
they  have  been  widely  noted  has  been  well  maintained. 

With  a  profound  sense  of  the  responsibility  assumed  in 
taking  charge  of  the  education  of  15,000  children,  I  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  avoid  radical  changes.  A  city 
school  system  is  a  matter  of  growth.  I  find  here  elements 
of  strength  and  permanency,  and  indications  of  well 
directed  efforts.  No  two  men  will  work  in  exactly  the 
same  manner,  hence  changes  may  be  expected  ;  but  there 
will  be  no  revolutionizing  process,  no  such  decided  inno- 
vations as  will  disturb  the  harmonious  workings  of  the 
organization. 
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It  is  but  just  to  my  predecessor  to  accord  him  due 
credit  for  the  upward  impetus  that  the  schools  have 
received  during  his  administration,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  shall  spare  no  pains  nor  labor  in  carrying  them  on  to  still 
greater  efficiency. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  3'our  attention  to  the  following  statis- 
tics which  present  in  a  condensed  form  the  chief  items  of 
interest  concerning  the  schools  of  the  district,  such  as 
school  population,  enrolment,  attendance,  number  of  teach- 
ers employed,  etc. 

While  tabulated  statistics  may  indicate  to  some  extent 
the  character  of  the  school  organization,  while  they  may 
show  the  magnitude  of  the  system  and  the  cost  of  main- 
taining it,  the  most  important  results  can  not  be  shown  by 
statistics,  nor  even  by  well  worded  official  reports.  The 
exacting  care  of  intelligent  supervision ;  the  faithful  labor 
of  conscientious  teachers ;  the  powers  of  observation  and 
thought  which  are  awakened ;  the  habits  of  right  thinking 
and  right  doing  which  are  formed  and  strengthened  :  the 
noble  ambitions  which  are  aroused  and  stimulated  ;  the 
uplift  and  the  outlook  which  is  given  by  a  well  ordered 
system  of  public  schools ;  all  these  can  not  be  estimated 
by  figures.  It  is  only  in  the  wider  circle  of  years  and  in 
the  after  life  of  those  who  are  now  pupils,  only  in  the 
character  and  future  career  of  these  "  fathers'and  mothers 
of  the  Republic,**  that  will  be  found  written  the  complete 
and  faithful  report  of  what  is  done  in  the  public  schools. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS   FOR    189O-9I. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  which 

comprises  the  entire  city,  is  approximately, 86,000 

PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR  I89O  (APPROXIMATE). 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  city,..    $51,393,263 
The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .0035 

or  3i  mills  on  a  dollar, .0035 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, .001 

Amount  of  city  and  town  tax,  16  mills, .016 

Total  taxation  for  all  purposes,  igi  mills  on  a  dollar, 'Oxgs 
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RATIO  OF  CHILDREN  TO  POPULATION. 

Tbe  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  October,  1890,  was... 18,521 

Increase  since  October,  1889, 207 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  31 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  6 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held, 2 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, .--  39 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, -  270 

Increase 6 

Number  of  seats 13,268 

Increase, 12 

NUMBER   OF   PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, I5ti03 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 11 .799 

Decrease, 208 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 10,945 

Decrease, 214 

ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, .927 

Decrease. - 002 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  (between  4  and  16  years), .64 

Decrease, 01 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 34i>939 

Increase, - 19.984 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 15,468 

Decrease,  ..---'. '. 175 

Number  of  truants - 471 

Decrease 10 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, ^ 1196 

Increase, 254 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 94 

Increase - 26 

Number  of  half  days  all  present 12,007 

Increase, 253 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, 9  yrs.  11  mo. 

Decrease,  ...l .-.. 4  months 
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Enumeration  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  Years,  in  the  Month 

OF  October,  1890. 


I  ToUI  toui.  2      o 

I     4         5         6     I     7         8          9         10  11  12  13  14  15  I    P       3 

SVB-DISTXICTB.I            ^                         I  OCt.  Oct.        u.    .    £* 

yrs.    yrs.   yre.     yre.    yra.  yrs.    yrs.  yra.  yre.  yra.  yn.  yn.  ^      t» 

loSU  1889  ,    (^    I  ^ 

Webster, '      1m!      145      140      149      157      151       164      145  m  189      165  194     1,855  1,965;  lao  .... 

Eaton 161       168      16li      155      178      160      176      140  171  149      165  177     1,966  1,113  ....'  843 

^nc.*Aniiex) } '     «>l      304      285      927      188      204      204      160  214  176      144  163     2,810  8.1»....    181 

Dwlgtat, 82        85      116      116      111       108      106      117  95  98      105  115     1,849  1,184'....      65 

Winchester,...      260      207      157      171      147      140      166      145  148  158      181  168     1,963  1,961  ...j      2 

Lovell, 95      139      180      155,     145      136      143      130  140  118      110  108     1,538  8,888    86o!.... 

Wasbiniton,  ..      12l!     115      116      113      112      117      102      122  107  106  113  115     1.856  8,099   743.... 

Kosette, 83        88806275        61625686686678860     ;...   I  880 

Welch 18o'     192      216      197      197      169      180      \Th  190  174  218  199     2,282  2,850     68.... 


^M*  Annex)  I       247      894      280      270      262      288      258      243      280      865      281      289     3.182     3,088...,,    47 


Total  Oct.  1890,    1,564    1,687   1.681    1,615    1,567    1,478    1.556   1,423   l.SSS   1,444    1,463    1,591    18,581    18314    807. 


Total  Oct.  1889,'  1,383.  1,650   1.604  1,565  1.501  1.456  1,566  1,476  1,583  1,488  1,485  1,678  18,314  175 

TotalJan.1889.!  1.465'  1,618|  1.565  1,484  1,521  1.443,  1,619  1,485  1,511  1,417  1,463  1,568  18,189  1  S19 

Total  for  1888.  1,449  1,582    1.457  1.459  1.505  1,517  1.551  1,466  1,477  1.409  1.465  1,538  17.820  S61 

Total  for  1887.  1.3f72'  1.483    1,401  1,436  1,581  1,488  1,514  1,486  1,430  1,482  1,394  1,411  17,259  i....|  886 

Total  for  1886,  !  1,838  1,366   1,41S|  1,510  1,474  1,467  1.482  14)89  1,460  1,896'  1.896  1.843  16,938  151 

Total  for  1885,  >  1,880  1.868'  1,510  1.484  1,466  1.475  1.496  1.372  1,443  1.800  UIO  1,286  16.788 282 

Total  for  1884.  1,265  1,484   1,4181  1.449  1,452  1.457  1,499  1,405  1,322  1,887'  1,399  1,833  16,500 220 

Total  for  1883.  1  1,305'  1.436   1.471  1,461  1,486  1,418  1,497  1,277  1,825  1,218  1.166  1.225  16,880  !....  906 

Total  for  1888.  '  1,809  1.333  1.896|  1.436  1.895  1,416  1,882  1,849  1,220  1,077  1,135  1.226  15,874  826 

Total  for  1881,  ;  1,085  1,388   1,899  1.871  1.367  1,279  1,869  1,128  1,144  1.066  1,186  1,081  14,548  651 

Total  for  1880,  I  1,167  1,286   1,823|  1.361  i,82r  1,227  1,172  1,081  1,084  1,066  974  935  13.897 427 

Total  for  1879,  .  1,177  l,19r  1,386  1,212|  1,228  1,136,  1,121  1,148  1,125  948  939  915  18.470  251 

Total  for  1878,  |  1,153  1,360   l,217j  1,228|  1,192  1,128  1.148  1.077  1.018  867  884  960  13.219 256 

CHILDREN   NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years, .^ i,344 

Between  5  and  8  years 1,003 

Between  8  and  14  years,    222 

Between  14  and  16  years, 1,023 

Total  not  attending  school, 3.592 

CHILDREN   ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

In  Public  Schools, 13,030 

In  Private  Schools, 1,899 

Total  attending  school, 14,929 

Total  number  in  District 18,521 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS   AND    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  school  accommodations  of  the  New  Haven  City 
School  District  will,  as  a  whole,  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  any  other  Eastern  city  whose  buildings  must  in- 
evitably comprise  some  "  relics  of  antiquity." 

The  Board  has  shown  an  enterprising  spirit  and  adopted 
a  wise  policy  in  giving  special  care  to  the  improvement  of 
most  of  these  old  buildings,  making  such  changes  and 
additions  as  are  demanded  to  secure  proper  ventilation 
and  sufficient  light. 

The  Cedar  St.  School  is,  however,  too  antiquated  and 
time  worn  to  be  improved  by  repairs,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  the  near  future  a  new  building  will  be  erected  to  take 
its  place. 

In  view  of  its  age  and  length  of  service,  the  Dixweli 
Avenue  building  might  well  have  been  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list,  but  with  the  new  floors  which  have  been  put  in 
and  with  a  general  reconstruction  of  stairways  and  dress- 
ing-rooms, it  is  now  in  condition  to  serve  very  well  for 
some  years  to  come. 

The  building  on  Wooster  street  rented  by  the  Board  for 
the  use  of  the  ungraded  and  evening  schools  is  not  well 
adapted  to  school  purposes.  It  is  in  close  proximity  to  a 
busy,  noisy  street,  and  proper  ventilation  and  good 
light  can  not  be  secured.  The  class  of  children  attending 
this  school  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  best  equip- 
ments and  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  agreeable  surroundings. 

The  rooms  in  the  third  story  of  the  Fair  street  School 
are  satisfactory  as  far  as  sanitary  conditions  are  concerned, 
and  are  provided  with  two  exits,  but  in  my  judgment  they 
should,  if  occupied,  be  provided  with  fire  escapes  on  the 
outside  of  the  building. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  occupying  the  third  floor  of 
the  Eaton  School,  also,  cannot  feel  that  sense  of  security 
from  danger  in  an  emergency  that  they  would,  were  that 
building  provided  with  outside  fire  escapes. 

The  Winchester,  the  Webster,  the  Welch,  the  Rosette 
and  the  Lovell  Schools,  complete  as  they  are  in  all  their 
appointments,  answering  as  they  do  every  requirement  as 
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to  heat,  light  and  ventilation,  stand  as  a  credit  to  the  city 
and  bear  testimony  to  the  care  and  efficiency  of  the  Build- 
ing Committees  that  have  planned  and  erected  them. 

The  new  Quinnipiac  School  building  occupies  the  same 
site  as  the  old  frame  buildings  on  the  school  lot  on  North 
Quinnipiac  street.  The  new  structure  is  brick  with  East 
Haven  stone  trimmings.  The  building  is  planned  for  four 
school  rooms ;  two  in  the  first  story  and  two  in  the  second. 
The  basement  is  given  up  to  the  heating  apparatus,  includ- 
ing the  storage  of  fuel,  and  the  toilet  rooms. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Smead 
system,  similar  to  that  recently  put  into  the  Lovell  School, 
with  the  addition,  however,  of  the  dry  closets.  The  inside 
wood  finish  is  North  Carolina  pine  finished  in  hard  oil 
and  of  the  simplest  design,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  kept 
clean.  Then  all  of  the  walls  and  partitions  are  brick, 
and  the  floors  and  stairs  are  formed  with  heavy  plank 
plastered  on  the  underside,  thus  rendering  the  building 
**  slow-burning." 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  at  the  Hamilton 
School  in  the  erection  of  an  imposing  three  story  brick 
structure  on  Hamilton  street,  containing  nine  commo- 
dious and  well  lighted  rooms,  with  ample  hallways 
and  convenient  wardrobes ;  with  rooms  for  library,  office 
and  storage,  fitted  up  with  new  furniture  and  modern 
appliances,  and  heated  and  ventilated  in  accordance  with 
the  most  approved  plans.  The  materials  are  brick  and 
brown-stone,  the  ceilings  are  metallic  presenting  a  very 
attractive  appearance,  the  wood-work  Georgia  pine 
with  hard  oil  finish,  and  the  blackboards  Pennsylvania 
slate.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  with  both  direct 
and  indirect  radiation.  The  boilers  were  furnished  by  the 
Bigelow  Boiler  Company,  of  New  Haven,  and  are  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  heat  the  rooms  comfortably  in*  the  most 
extreme  weather.  This  handsome  new  building  is  con- 
nected with  the  brick  building  in  the  rear  in  such  a  way 
as  to  join  the  two  in  one  and  to  furnish  wide  and  conven- 
ient  hallways  for  exit  into  the  play-ground.  Four  school 
rooms  in  the  old  part  of  the  building  have  been  so  reno- 
vated by  means  of  new  wainscoting,  fresh  kalsomine  and 
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slate-blackboards,  that  they  do  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  the  neat  and  tasty  appointments  of  the  new  building. 

The  old  wooden  structure  on  Wallace  street  will  be 
given  up  to  evening  schools.  The  planning  and  construc- 
tion of  this  building  has  been  under  the  personal  direction 
of  Rev.  John  Russell,  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  church,  and 
reflects  great  credit  upon  his  liberal  and  progressive  spirit. 

Appended  is  the  statement  of  the  Clerk  under  whose 
supervision  the  repairs  and  improvements  have  been  made  : 

In  addition  to  the  usual  repairs  rendered  necessary  by 
the  wear  and  tear  of  constant  use  by  over  15,000  children, 
about  two  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  at  the 
Washington  and  Davenport  Av.  Schools,  in  reconstructing 
the  closets  and  connecting  them  with  the  sewer,  putting 
these  buildings  in  excellent  sanitary  condition.  Several 
other  buildings  need  similar  improvements,  but  it  was 
found  the  expense  would  be  considerable,  and  the  Board 
decided  to  defer  the  work  till  next  year. 

At  the  Oak  St.  School  a  long  needed  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  grading  of  the  walks  on  Oak  and  Green- 
wood streets.  The  original  walks  were  laid  before  the 
grade  was  established  by  the  city,  and  were  about  fifteen 
inches  above  the  curb.  They  have  been  brought  down  to 
the  proper  grade,  the  fences  re-set  and  painted,  and  the 
yards  properly  graded  to  conform  to  the  new  lines,  making 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  property, 
and  adding  materially  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  pedes- 
trians. 

The  Whiting  St.  School,  which  has  not  been  used  for  a 
year  past,  has  been  put  in  good  repair  and  will  be  fitted 
up  for  the  use  of  the  Cooking  School.  It  is  accessible 
from  all  the  street  car  lines,  and  is  considered  a  very  con- 
venient location  for  the  purpose.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no 
progress  has  been  made  in  purchasing  a  site  and  erecting 
a  building  which  would  accommodate  both  the  Manual 
Training  and  the  Cooking  Schools.  Our  present  quarters 
for  the  Manual  Training  School  are  very  unsatisfactory. 
They  are  inaccessible  and  are  made  noisy  and  dirty  by 
passing  trains. 
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The  Wooster,  Fair  street,  Orchard  street,  Eaton,  Wash- 
ington and  Shelton  avenue  schools  have  received  atten- 
tion as  regards  paint  and  kalsomine,  and  all  such  repairs 
have  been  made  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  put  the 
buildings  in  proper  condition. 

While  there  may  be  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
better  buildings,  built  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  in 
respect  to  heating,  ventilating  and  lighting,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  the  majority  of  our  buildings  are  kept  in  as 
good  condition  as  possible.  It  has  been  the  wise  policy 
of  the  Board  for  some  years,  to  keep  the  school  property 
in  good  repair,  and  great  credit  is  due  the  Committee  on 
School  Buildings  for  the  good  judgment  with  which  they 
have  carried  out  that  policy.  They  have  been  unselfish 
and  untiring  in  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  have  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  needs 
of  the  schools ;  and  the  present  high  standard  of  excellence 
in  the  condition  of  the  school  buildings  is  largely  due  to 
their  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

TEACHERS. 

The  number  and  classification  of  the  teachers  in  the 
employment  of  the  District  during  the  year  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Special  Instructors  in  Music,  Drawing,  Sewing,  Cooking  and 

Woodwork 7 

Principals, 14 

Assistant  Principals, i 

Associate  Principals, i 

High  School  Teachers, a  I 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers, 50 

"              **     Assistants, 10 

Intermediate  Grade  Teachers, 78 

Primary  Grade  Teachers, 129 

Kindergarten  Teachers, 4 

Extra  Teachers, 5 

Substitutes. 22 

Evening  School  Teachers, 20 

Total  in  Da)'  and  Evening  Schools,        .        .      362 

Most  of  these  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  are 
doubtless  ambitious  to  do  better.  Efforts  to  improve 
should  never  be  relaxed.  Where  there  is  no  progress 
there  is  likely  to  be  stagnation. 

As  the  science  of  teaching  has  been  developed  and  de- 
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termined,  teachers  everywhere  have  endeavored  to  keep 
step  with  the  advancing  march  of  educational  progress. 
They  have  made  thoughtful  study  of  principles  and 
methods.  They  begin  to  apprehend  more  clearly  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  in  education,  and  as  a  rule,  are  able  to 
intelligently  adapt  their  methods  to  the  desired  ends. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  great,  attention  paid  to 
methods,  and  sometimes  even  in  consequence  of  it,  too 
many  teachers  are  still  able  to  do  little  but  mere  machine 
work.  They  cannot  infuse  heart  and  vitality  and  inspira- 
tion into  it,  if  they  are  lacking  in  the  power  to  arouse  and 
stimulate  their  pupils.  The  vital  element  in  every  school 
is  always  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  weak,  the  school 
will  be  a  failure.  No  excellence  of  method,  no  per- 
fection of  organization  can  give  efficiency  to  the  work 
of  an  incompetent  teacher.  The  more  complex  the 
system,  the  more  important  the  office  of  'the  teacher. 
Careful  grading  and  elaborate  courses  of  instruction  will 
never  take  the  place  of  thoughtful  and  vigorous  teachers. 
On  the  contrary,  they  render  them  all  the  more  indispen- 
sable. The  natures  and  capacities  of  children  are  about 
the  same  from  one  generation  to  another.  The  teacher 
must  develop  these  natures  and  capacities  in  accordance 
with  certain  natural  laws  and  principles.  She  must  not 
only  know  the  laws  of  mental  growth  but  must  be  skilled 
in  the  best  means  of  promoting  this  growth.  She  must 
avoid  mechanical  routine  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  scattering 
of  energy  on  the  other. 

There  must  be  system  and  method  in  the  organization 
of  schools  in  order  to  use  our  resources  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. A  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  methods  and 
results  is  necessary,  but  the  personality  and  character  of 
the  teacher  are  the  most  important  factors  in  the  work  of 
education.  It  is  the  bright  and  glowing  thought  of  the 
teacher  that  awakens  and  inspires  the  pupil  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  mental  activity.  It  is  her  warm  and  loving  sym- 
pathy that  draws  and  attracts  him.  It  is  the  subtle  mag- 
netism of  her  earnest  devotion  that  leads  him  to  enter  with 
eagerness  and  delight  into  fields  which  otherwise  might 
be  fruitless  and  barren. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  well-being  of  the  schools  depends 
upon  the  intelligence,  the  culture,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
teacher.  It  may  indeed  be  safe  to  assert,  that  among  all 
iht  agencies  that  operate  to  uplift  humanity,  and  to  aid  in 
the  onward  march  of  civilization,  none  is  more  potent 
than  the  teacher.  Progress  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  insures  the  progress  of  mankind.  The  teacher 
makes  the  school  and  the  school  makes  the  State.  The 
mission  of  the 

TRAINING  SCHOOL   FOR  TEACHERS 

can  therefore,  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion. It  is  universally  conceded  that  special  preparation 
is  an  absolute  necessity  for  those  who  presume  to  enter 
upon  the  responsible  work  of  training  the  youthful  mind. 
In  accordance  with  this  prevailing  sentiment,  Normal  and 
Training  Schools  for  Teachers,  have  been  established,  and 
are  now  successfully  maintained  in  every  civilized  country 
of  the  globe. 

In  certain  countries  of  the  Old  World  this  professional 
training  of  teachers  is  most  thorough  and  is  an  abso- 
lute prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  position  in  the  public 
schools.  The  growth  of  professional  schools  has  been 
more  slow  in  this  country.  Owing  to  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  the  demand  for  teachers,  of  some 
kind  has  been  so  great,  that  the  few  State  Normal  Schools 
have  failed  to  meet  it.  Therefore,  most  of  the  leading  cities 
in  the  United  States  support  their  own  training  schools 
for  teachers  ;  where  the  best  methods  are  recognized  and 
applied,  and  where  the  inexperienced  candidates  receive 
the  benefit  of  careful  and  thorough  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  of  intelligent  criti- 
cism on  their  first  efforts  in  mind-training. 

The  school  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  Haven  have 
taken  wise  and  liberal  steps  to  found  and  foster  this  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  modern  school  system,  and  the  results 
are  apparent  throughout  the  schools  of  the  city,  where 
the  graduates  of  the  Welch  Training  School  have  put  into 
practice  the  methods  they  have  learned,  and  have  infused 
into  their  work  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  consecration 
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that  they  have  caught  from  the  teachers,  under  whose 
supervision  they  have  been  trained. 

Since  the  object  of  a  training  school  is  to  fit  teachers 
for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing,  and  instructing  in 
the  public  schools,  it  must  not  only  include  instruction 
in  the  history  of  education,  the  laws  of  mental  develop- 
ment and  methods  of  presenting  the  subjects  required  to 
be  taught,  but  there  must  be  also,  after  a  certain  period 
of  observation,  such  a  period  of  actual  practice  as  will 
enable  the  pupijs  to  intelligently  apply  the  principles  and 
adapt  the  methods  they  have  learned. 

Practice,  under  the  eye  of  an  experienced  instructor, 
who  is  competent  to  detect  faults  and  faithful  enough  to 
expose  them,  is  the  only  way  to  fully  accomplish  this  end. 

This  aim  of  the  training  school  to  produce  good 
teachers  is  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  welfare  of 
the  children  who  attend  the  schools  for  practice.  With 
due  care,  that  the  children  shall  not  suffer  from  a  weak 
and  inefficient  teacher,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pupils 
in  a  training  school  should  not  make  the  same  progress 
that  children  in  other  schools  accomplish.  For  five  months 
of  the  year  they  have  the  benefit  of  the  very  best  teaching 
talent  the  city  can  afford.  Through  the  remainder  of  the 
year  they  are  taught  in  accordance  with  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  by  the  same  methods,  presumably  good  ones, 
if  the  school  is  what  a  training  school  aims  to  be — a 
model  school.  They  are  placed  more  under  the  personal 
influence  of  the  principal  than  can  be  possible  in  the 
other  schools,  and  the  "  constant  change  of  teadhers,'* 
which  is  so  oftfen  complained  of,  is  divested  of  its  disad- 
vantages, and  becomes  an  element  in  the  advancement  of 
the  child.  There  is  rarely  any  radical  change,  as  far  as 
the  teaching  is  concerned.  Although  the  same  methods 
are  used,  the  manner  of  presenting  the  subject  often  varies, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  children's  minds  are  stimu- 
lated and  broadened  by  this  contact  with  different  teachers. 

The  appended  report  of  Miss  Howes  shows  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  work,  and  the  number  of  graduates  and 
the  program  of  the  closing  exercises. 

During  the  year  thirty-one  young  ladies  have  taken  the  course  of  training 
in  the  Welch  School  as  a  preparation  for  teaching.    Twenty- five  of  these, 
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having  attained  the  standard  required  by  the  Board  of  Education,  graduated 
in  June. 

The  course  pursued  has  been  substantially  the  same  as  in  preceding 
years.  The  first  five  months  were  spent  in  the  training  class  room  and 
were  devoted  to  preliminary  instruction  and  training.  The  work  during 
this  period  included  a  study  of  the  following  subjects  with  a  view  to  teach- 
ing:— Reading,  Phonics,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Language,  Ele- 
mentary Science,  Writing,  Calisthenics,  History  of  Education,  Principles 
of  Teaching  and  School  Government. 

Psychology,  Music,  Kindergarten  and  Sewing  received  attention  later  in 
the  year. 

Some  of  the  prominent  features  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  each  of 
the  common  school  branches  are  : 

1.  Analysis  of  the  subject  into  its  main  and  subordinate  divisions,  view- 
ing the  topics  in*  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  wliole,  and 
arranging  them  in  logical  order. 

2.  Application  of  the  principles  of  teaching,  based  upon  the  laws  of  men- 
tal activity,  in  choosing  the  order  and  method  of  presentation. 

3.  Discussion  of  the  adaptation  of  matter  to  each  grade,  leading  to  an  in- 
telligent comprehension  of  the  course  of  study. 

4.  Illustrative  lessons  with  classes  of  children,  given  by  the  training 
teachers  or  teachers  from  the  practice  school  in  the  presence  of  the  training 
class.  Discussion  of  the  same,  conducted  by  the  training  teacher,  attention 
being  directed  to  the  purpose,  plan,  method  and  result  of  each  exercise. 

5.  Similar  lessons  with  children,  given  by  members  of  the  class,  followed 
by  class  criticism,  with  additions  and  suggestions  by  the  training  teacher. 

At  first  only  most  essential  points  are  noticed,  but  the  outline  of  criticism 
becomes  more  and  more  detailed  as  the  young  ladies  gain  in  power  to  teach. 

The  last  five  months  constitute  the  practice  period.  In  February  began 
the  actual  teaching  under  careful  supervision  in  the  rooms  of  the  practice 
school,  accompanied  by  observation  of  the  best  work  of  the  regular  teachers. 

The  class  was  divided  into  two  groups,  one  of  which  practiced  at  Hallock 
School  under  the  efficient  direction  of  Miss  Phelps,  while  the  other  remained 
at  the  Welch  School.  Changes  were  made  at  intervals  in  the  composition 
of  the  groups. 

The  work  was  gradual  and  progressive.  Each  young  lady  began  with  one 
recitation  and  the  work  was  increased  in  amount  and  difficulty  as  she 
showed  herself  capable  of  doing  more.  Variety  in  experience  was  given, 
all  having  the  opportunity  of  working  in  at  least  two  different  grades. 

Each  pupil  teacher  had  the  benefit  of  sympathetic  and  suggestive  individ- 
ual criticism  as  well  as  the  help  derived  from  group  and  class  discussion  of 
lessons. 

From  3  to  4  o'clock  each  day  the  class  assembled  at  the  Welch  School  for 
Methods  in  Music,  Kindergarten  lectures,  general  lessons,  etc. 

TTie  intervals  between  recitations  were  busily  and  quietly  employed  in 
the  assembly  room,  in  the  planning  of  lessons,  preparation  of  material  and 
professional  reading.    Topical  analyses  were  made  of  the  books  read. 

In  groups  of  five  each,  the  young  ladies  spent  two  consecutive  weeks  in 
observation  and  practice  in  the  kindergarten  connected  with  instruction  in 
kindergarten  theories  and  methods. 
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Miss  Evenden,  the  kindergartner,  endeavored  especially  to  give  the 
knowledge  and  training  which  would  lead  to  the  intelligent  use  of  the  kin- 
dergarten material  which  is  provided  for  use  in  primary  schools. 

The  young  ladies  derived  much  benefit  and  enjoyment  from  a  series  of 
very  practical  and  interesting  lectures  on  Psychology,  given  on  Saturday 
mornings  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Morrill,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Willimantic. 

An  increased  amount  of  time  and  attention  were  devoted  to  the  work  in 
Elementary  Science  and  Literature  in  both  Training  Department  and 
School.  The  results  were,  at  least,  sufficiently  encouraging  to  insure 
enthusiastic  efforts  along  those  lines  the  coming  year.  The  Science  work 
should  be  connected  and  progressive  and  properly  related  to  other  school 
subjects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  subject  will  soon  be  admitted  to  the 
list  of  required  studies  and  that  a  good  course  will  be  adopted. 

The  new  arrangement  of  single  sessions  for  the- Training  Department 
from  September  to  February  proved  very  satisfactory.  By  a  careful  adjust- 
ment of  the  time-table  and  the  proper  use  of  the  increased  amount  of  time 
for  home  study,  it  was  found  possible  to  accomplish  the  usual  amount  of 
work,  while  this  plan  is  far  more  favorable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  students. 

Public  exercises,  illustrative  of  the  first  half  year's  work,  were  held  in 
February  and  were  well  attended  by  friends  of  the  class  and  others  interest- 
ed in  the  school. 

The  closing  exercises  took  place  June  33,  and  consisted  of  teaching  exer- 
cises in  the  class  rooms  and  the  rendering  of  the  following  program  in  the 
hall: 

Chorus,  Slumber  Song. 

Discussion,  Objective  Teaching,  ....        Class. 

Chorus,  Ave  Maria. 

Essay,  Purpose,     ......        Miss  E.  Rice. 

Chorus,  Kind  Words. 

Illustrated  Talks,  Drawing  as  an  Aid  to  Teaching,         Miss  K.  Bristol. 

Chorus,  Image  of  the  Rose. 

Appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  Superintendent  V.  G.  Curtis,  after 
which  there  were  brief  addresses  by  Mr.  James  A.  Howarth,  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  others. 

At  3.30  p.  M.  the  teachers  of  this  city  assembled  at  High  School  Hall, 
where  they  listened  with  marked  attention  to  an  entertaining  and  instructive 
lecture  on  "  Habit "  by  President  L.  C.  Lord,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Minnesota. 

Graduates  of  i8gi. 

Helen  A.  Austin,  Miriam  Galbraith,  Margaret  L.  O'Meara, 

Hallie  M.  Beers,  Jessie  E.  Hine,  Lillian  Preston, 

Annie  S.  Brennan,  Minnie  A.  Keefe,  Esther  A.  Rice, 

Kate  S.  Bristol.  Agnita  M.  Kennedy,  Clara  B.  Rudd, 

Nellie  G.  Casey,  GertrudeM.Kentfield,  Bessie  G.  Smith, 

Alice  M.  Chapin,  May  J.  Lum,  Louise  Thompson, 

Lizzie  M.  Conner,  Mary  H.  Mansfield,  Anna  M.  Vaugh, 

Flora  M.  Cornwell,  Mary  J.  Munson,  Helen  A.  Warner. 
Edith  S.  Culver, 
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Miss  Hattie  Bishop,  a  successful  teacher  of  several  years  experience  in 
the  schools  of  New  Haven,  has  been  secured  as  instructor  in  the  training 
department.  Miss  Bishop  graduated  from  the  Welch  Training  School  in 
1884,  and  has  just  completed  an  additional  course  in  Pedagogy  at  the 
Oswego  Normal  School. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Superintendent  Swett,  of  San  Francisco,  says  that  the 
Free  Kindergarten  Schools  of  his  city  constitute  the  sub- 
structure of  the  Public  School.  **  As  foundation  stones 
support  the  entire  building  so  these  kindergartens  hold 
up  the  whole  educational  edifice." 

The  Boston  Report  for  1889  contains  the  following  em- 
phatic statement :  "  The  adoption  of  the  kindergarten  is 
the  most  important  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  Boston 
Public  School  system  that  has  been  taken  for  a  generation 
past,  that  is  likely  to  be  taken  for  a  generation  to  come." 
Dr.  James  McAllister  in  his  Philadelphia  Report  for  1889 
says  "  The  kindergarten  is  now  recognized  as  not  only 
the  most  admirable  means  of  beginning  the  education  of  a 
human  being,  but  as  one  of  the  most  important  auxiliaries 
in  the  social  economy  of  every  community." 

The  kindergarten  is  indeed  the  broad  foundation  upon 
which  all  future  growth  and  attainment  may  be  based. 
Every  ideal  course  of  study  involves  kindergarten  train- 
ing as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  most  intelligent  and 
rapid  progress. 

The  marked  effect  of  this  natural  and  spontaneous  de- 
velopment of  the  child's  early  activities  is  apparent 
throughout  his  entire  school  life ;  the  wholesome  in- 
fluence of  skillfully  directed  occupation  in  promoting 
habits  of  order,  neatness  and  of  patient  industry  ;  the  moral 
influence  which  characterizes  the  beautiful  exercises  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  cheerful  spirit  diffused  among  the 
children  by  its  peculiar  methods  of  discipline  is  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  grades  above. 
True,  children  do  not,  in  the  kindergarten,  learn  to  read, 
write  and  cipher,  but  through  the  medium  of  well  directed 
play  and  occupation  they  are  trained  in  the  use  of  all  their 
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senses.  They  learn  to  observe,  compare,  analyze  and  rea- 
son, and  after  their  senses  are  awakened  and  stimulated  by 
these  methods,  they  are  able  to  take  up  reading  and  writ- 
ing with  comparative  ease. 

The  value  of  kindergarten  training  to  that  large  class 
of  neglected  children,  now  growing  up  in  every  city, 
whose  parents  are  obliged  to  leave  them  alone  in  squalid 
homes  or  let  them  run  in  the  streets,  can  not  be  over- 
estimated. As  our  population  becomes  more  dense  and 
work  more  and  more  exacting,  public  care  for  the 
youngest  children  becomes  more  and  more  imperative. 

When  it  is  once  thoroughly  understood  what  a  potent 
influence  the  kindergarten  wields  in  guarding  against 
that  constant  menace  to  our  free  institutions,  an  ignorant 
populace  swarming  in  our  large  cities,  then  other  cities  of 
the  Union  will  not  be  long  in  following  the  example  of 
New  Haven  in  making  the  free  kindergarten  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  kindergartens  already  established  at  the  Welch 
Training  School,  Skinner  School  and  Fair  Street  School 
have  been  well  patronized  ;  indeed,  many  applicants  have 
been  turned  away.  A  new  kindergarten  is  to  be  opened 
this  fall  at  the  Hamilton  School  in  charge  of  Miss  Jessie 
I.  Scranton,  graduate  of  the  New  York  College  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will 
be  opened,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit,  in  other 
quarters  of  the  city  where  they  will  be  of  great  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  placed,  but 
to  the  upper  grades  of  the  schools. 

The  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Winnie 
S.  Evenden  from  the  kindergarten  of  the  Welch  School 
has  been  happily  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Fred- 
erica  Beard,  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Free  Kindergarten 
Association.  Miss  Beard  has  had  five  years'  successful 
experience  as  a  principal  and  training  teacher  in  the  kin- 
dergartens of  Chicago,  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Kindergarten  Magazine  and  other  leading  educational 
journals,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  eminently  qualified  to 
carry  forward  successfully  the  work  already  so  well  begun 
here. 
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PRIMARY   GRADES. 

In  any  event,  the  kindergartens  have  revolutionized  all 
our  former  processes  of  primary  instruction.  They  have 
served  as  a  grand  object  lesson  in  the  principles  of  child 
culture,  educational  motive  and  pedagogical  method.  The 
reform  has  been  healthful,  and  rapid.  The  old  plan  of 
teaching  infants  with  abstractions  represented  by  arbitrary 
signs  and  requiring  only  methodical  memorizing  has  been 
relegated  to  those  schools  whose  teachers  are  wedded  to 
their  idols. 

Primary  schools  of  the  modern  type  are  characterized 
by  interesting  and  instructive  occupations.  The  child 
lives  in  a  concrete  world  surrounded  by  things  of  interest 
which  he  may  handle,  combine,  arrange  and  construct  ac- 
cording to  his  own  newly  developed  ideas.  He  begins  to 
learn  number  through  familiar  objects  and  by  skillfully 
arranged  exercises,  which  attract  his  attention  and  stim- 
ulate his  interest.  He  learns  to  read  through  the  aid  of 
forms,  objects  and  colors  which,  though  simple  to  us,  are 
full  6i  deep  import  to  his  young  sensibility. 

He  begins  representation  in  drawing  by  the  use  of  slats 
which  as  concrete  lines  enable  him  to  express  his  first  con- 
ception of  objects.  In  invention  he  is  supplied  with  geo- 
metrical elements  which  he  may  arrange,  duplicate  and 
repeat,  and  from  which  he  develops  a  new  world  of  form 
as  delightful  to  his  imagination  as  it  is  wholesome  and  in- 
vigorating to  his  mental  faculties. 

In  the  primary  schools  of  to-day  may  be  found  an 
array  of  apparatus  and  aids  to  teaching  confusing  indeed 
to  one  whose  recollections  of  his  own  first  school  ap- 
pliances, included  only  the  spelling  book,  the  pen-knife 
and  the  birch  switch,  but  all  these  modern  appliances  are 
utilized  in  a  natural  and  healthful  way  to  cultivate  the 
child*s  activities  without  repressing  his  moral  or  physical 
nature. 

This  influence  of  the  kindergarten  spirit  has  brought 
about  such  a  change  in  public  sentiment  too,  that  the 
primary  teacher  now  stands  preeminent  in  her  profes- 
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sion.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  those 
who  have  in  charge  what  is  regarded  as  the  foundation 
work  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  child's  education. 
The  primary  teacher  must  possess  the  rarest  gifts  and  the 
most  varied  accomplishments.  She  must  bring  to  her 
work  an  earnestness  and  devotion  coupled  with  an  intelli- 
gent interpretation  of  the  best  thoughts  in  pedagogy  and 
its  appliance  to  the  school  program.  To  interest  and  oc- 
cupy  these  infant  minds,  to  train  them  in  all  that  is  required 
by  our  present  standards,  to  see  that  **  Heaven's  first  law  " 
prevails,  to  care  for  and  sympathize  with  each  little  life  and 
to  harmonize  its  activity  with  the  business  of  the  school  and 
movements  of  the  fifty  others  about  it,  is  certainly  a  great 
work,  and  I  am  pleased  to  able  to  bear  testimony  that  in 
this  city  this  work  seems  to  be  in  competent  and  faithful 
hands. 

INTERMEDIATE    GRADES. 

If  the  primary  instruction  has  been  given  in  accordance 
with  sound  pedagogical  principles,  the  children  in  the 
grades  above  will  feel  the  vitalizing  influence  of  the  teach- 
ing, and  will  eagerly  take  up  the  studies  of  these  grades. 

The  reading,  writing,  language  and  number  studies  of 
the  intermediate  grades  are  now  supplemented  by  attrac- 
tive additions  in  the  line  of  elementary  science,  and  the 
pupil  is  thus  kept  in  communion  with  nature  and  with  the 
world  of  things  about  him,  instead  of  being  entirely  im- 
mured in  books  and  their  abstractions.  The  criticism  is 
often  made  that  the  solid  studies  are  crowded  out  by  the 
introduction  of '"  new  fangled  ideas,*'  that  the  child's  mind 
is  confused  and  wearied  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects, 
and  that  time  is  wasted  in  useless  object  lessons  which 
impede  the  pupil's  progress  in  his  other  studies.  If  the 
teaching  is  desultory  and  unsystematic,  this  criticism 
might  be  valid,  but  we  have  passed  the  experimental 
period.  Our  object  lessons  have  a  meaning  and  a  purpose. 
These  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  which  constitute  the 
material  for  elementary  science  lessons  in  the  intermediate 
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grades  are  not  only  most  attractive  to  children,  but  are 
most  important  in  training  to  habits  of  observation,  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  scientific  education  and  for  prac- 
tical life. 

The  earnest  progressive  teacher  gladly  welcomes  the 
advent  of  a  wider  range  of  topics,  as  it  invests  the  school 
room  with  something  of  the  charm  of  the  outer  world, 
and  furnishes  a  connection  between  the  daily  routine  of 
the  school  and  the  living  realities  about  him. 


GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

The  grajnmar  school  touches  the  life  of  the  community 
at  many  points.  With  a  great  majority  of  our  youth  it  is 
the  completion  of  their  school  course.  It  is  the  final 
preparation  for  citizenship  for  the  great  masses  gathered 
into  its  embrace. 

Its  most  important  function  is  to  take  these  multitudes 
as  it  finds  them  of  diverse  nationalities,  and  antagonistic 
religious  faiths,  and  mold  and  fuse  them  into  a  oneness 
born  of  mutual  respect  so  that  they  shall  live  together  as 
American  citizens,  and  shall  be  able  to  preserve  and  trans- 
mit American  institutions.  In  view  of  this  function,  the 
grammar  school  course  must  be  practical  and  complete  in 
itself.  It  must  give  such  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
arithmetic  and  the  ability  to  apply  them  as  will  lay  the 
foundation  for  skill  in  business  operations.  It  must  give 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  races  of  men,  the  countries  they 
inhabit,  and  the  resources  they  command,  with  some 
ability  to  reason  upon  geographical  facts ;'  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  some 
ideas  of  historical  cause  and  effect ;  a  fair  understanding 
of  the  underlying  principles  of  republican  government  as 
contrasted  with  the  monarchial  forms ;  a  knowledge  of 
correct  grammatical  forms,  and  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the 
expression  of  thought ;  some  acquaintance  with  the  best 
authors,  and  a  growing  taste  for  good  reading.  With  all 
this  a  power  to  observe  facts  and  events  carefully,  and  to 
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make  deductions  and  form  judgments  unbiased  by  preju- 
dice. 

In  preparing  students  for  high  school  and  college,  there 
is  laid  upon  the  grammar  school  a  burden  of  respon- 
sibility such  as  is  laid  upon  no  other  grade.  A  student 
must  be  well  grounded  in  these  fundamental  requirements 
of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  history  if  he  hopes 
to  make  progress  in  the  higher  walks  of  learning.  He 
must  have  developed  a  love  for  study,  and  a  degree  of 
mental  and  moral  discipline  which  will  carry  him  on  into 
advanced  work.  Strong  teachers  are  required  in  the 
grammar  grades. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  High  School  is  the  crowning  feature  of  the  public 
school  system,  and  no  city  can  take  high  rank  education- 
ally unless  it  maintains  a  first  class  high  school.  The 
high  school  should  be  the  leader  in  every  forward  move- 
ment and  its  influence  should  be  felt  in  elevating  and 
refining  the  intellectual  tone  of  the  community.  Its  stim- 
ulating influence  on  all  the  other  departments  of  the 
schools,  the  constant  motives  for  earnest  work  which  it 
inspires  in  the  pupils  of  the  lower  grades  are  of  far  greater 
importance  than  is  likely  to  be  conceded  by  those  who 
have  not  closely  observed  this  relation. 

It  stands  with  beckoning  hand  to  every  ambitious  boy 
and  girl  in  the  lower  grades,  inviting  them  to  press  on  and 
enjoy  the  glorious  opportunities  which  it  offers  alike  to 
the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  There 
is  nothing  that  serves  more  effectually  to  level  the  barriers 
of  social  caste  and  overturn  the  false  distinctions  of 
wealth  than  this  practice  of  bringing  together,  in  the  same 
school,  the  children  in  every  condition  of  fortune.  The 
heirs  of  wealth  thus  learn  that  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  are  not  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  that  all  must  here, 
stand  on  common  ground  in  a  contest  where  persever- 
ance and  energy  are  the  only  guaranty  of  success,  where 
race    and   color   and   society    lines  are   obliterated,  and 
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where  real  merit  is  the  only  ground  of  preferment.  The 
free  high  school  is  thoroughly  democratic  in  all  its  ten- 
dencies and  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can institutions.  For  this  reason  it  has  a  powerful  hold 
on  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  sentiment  in  its  favor 
is  so  strong  among  the  intelligent  classes  of  all  sections 
of  the  country  that  no  opposition  of  the  wealthy  few 
who  do  not  care  to  be  taxed  to  educate  the  masses,  can 
stem  the  popular  tide  and  prevent  the  advancement  of  the 
**  people's  college." 

The  constantly  increasing  attendance  in  the  Hillhouse 
High  School  indicates  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  in  this 
city  in  favor  of  higher  education  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
New  Haven,  but  it  is  obvious  to  all  who  know  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  building,  that  until  some  extension  of  high 
school  facilities  is  afforded  the  district  will  not  be  able  to 
get  the  fullest  returns  for  its  expenditures  for  higher  in- 
struction. The  demands  for  more  room  are  imperative. 
Here  is  an  institution  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  people 
thoroughly  organized,  provided  with  able  instructors,  well 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  libraries,  but  hampered  and 
crippled  for  want  of  adequate  accommodations.  Hallways 
and  wardrobes  are  utilized  for  recitation  rooms.  There  is 
no  suitable  place  for  library,  for  drawing  classes,  for  sci- 
ence work,  or  for  rhetorical  exercises,  and  no  place  what- 
ever for  calisthenics,  which  should  form  a  part  of  every 
day's  programme  in  a  school  like  this.  These  are  the 
obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  greatest  efficiency 
of  the  New  Haven  High  School ;  these  are  the  demands 
that  are  pressing.  How  the  obstacles  are  to  be  removed 
and  how  the  demands  are  to  be  met  rests  with  you,  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Board,  and  the  public  whom  you  serve 
will  hold  you  responsible. 

Notwithstanding  these  hindrances  and  the  serious  incon- 
veniences to  which  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  high 
school  have  been  subjected,  good  work  has  been  done 
in  the  various  departments  and  substantial  progress  has 
marked  the  year. 

The  practicability  of  combining  and  maintaining  several 
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distinct  courses  of  study  without  a  large  increase  of  ex- 
penditure  adds  much  to  the  popularity  of  the  modern  high 
school  and  greatly  increases  the  attendance. 

When  the  boys  and  girls  enter  the  high  school  they  are 
usually  old  enough  to  manifest  their  choice  of  a  calling  in 
life,  and  can  consequently  select  a  course  of  study  having 
special  adaptation  to  their  individual  aims.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  can  remain  but  a  short  time  in  school  there 
is  offered  a  commercial  or  **  business  course  "  of  two  years, 
in  which  the  pupil  may  broaden  and  systematize  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  get  a  thorough  and  extended 
practice  in  bookkeeping,  acquire  facility  in  penmanship 
and  business  correspondence,  and  pursue,  still  farther,  his 
study  of  English  in  grammar  and  composition. 

Those  who  select  the  teaching  profession  find  in  the 
English  course  the  necessary  requirements  for  a  prepara- 
tion for  that  work,  supplemented  as  it  is  by  the  profes- 
sional training  of  the  training  school  for  teachers. 

For  those  who  look  beyond  the  high  school  and  to  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  in  college  or  university  there 
is  provided  in  the  curriculum  of  the  scientific  and  classical 
courses  a  direct  and  efficient  means  of  preparation  for  en- 
tering the  freshman  class  of  the  scientific  or  academic 
department  of  the  best  universities.  By  this  methodical 
arrangement  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  optional  or 
elective  courses  without  violating  economy  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  or  maintaining  a  much  larger  teach- 
ing force  than  was  required  by  the  old  inflexible  system  of 
putting  all  through  the  same  course. 

Some  of  these  courses  of  study  should  be  revised.  1 
note,  for  instance,  German  and  French,  physics  and  chem- 
istry in  the  commercial  department.  These  might  well  be 
omitted  and  stenography,  typewriting,  commercial  law 
and  civil  government  substituted  in  their  place.  Two  full 
years  seems  to  be  more  time  than  needs  to  be  devoted  to 
the  study  of  algebra  as  it  is  prescribed  in  the  English 
course,  and  some  more  practical  subjects  than  the  lan- 
guages should,  in  my  judgment,  be  substituted  for  the 
Latin  and  French  of  this  particular  course. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  demands  of  the  times  seem  to 
require  still  another  "  option "  in  the  American  high 
school  curriculum,  namely,  a  rtanual  training  depart- 
ment. In  many  cities  of  New  England  and  of  the  West 
such  departments  have  been  organized  in  connection 
with  the  high  schools,  and  the  enthusiastic  reports 
of  their  success  point  to  a  day  not  far  distant  w^hen 
the  manual  training  department  will  be  considered  as 
popular  and  essential  a  part  of  every  city  high  school  as 
is  now  the  Scientific  or  Commercial.  A  separate  school 
for  manual  training  will  soon  develop  into  an  Institution 
of  Technology,  pure  and  simple.  Its  work  is  divorced 
from  the  system  and  is  liable  to  grow  into  antagonism  to 
it.  Every  factor  of  a  system  should  be  in  harmony  with 
every  other  factor.  We  need  the  strong  and  sturdy 
influence  of  manual  training  in  the  high  school  to 
counteract  certain  tendencies  that  are  enervating  to 
the  manhood  of  our  youth.  Any  means  or  system  of 
training  which  will  help  to  overcome  the  growing  dislike 
of  work  and  the  disposition  to  do  things  carelessly  and 
imperfectly  is  of  great  educational  value.  We  want 
manual  training  combined  with  intellectual  training.  We 
want  its  influence  upon  the  mental  faculties,  upon  the 
physical  development,  upon  the  whole  character.  The 
lessons  learned  by  the  use  of  tools,  such  as  accuracy,  judg- 
ment, adaptation  and  persistence  are  the  best  possible 
preparation  for  other  pursuits  and  other  relations.  The 
skillful  use  of  tools  in  the  production  of  an  article  is  in- 
timately  related  to  the  development  of  that  moral  grit 
which  will  **  find  a  way  or  make  it "  to  any  desired  end. 

Associate  the  manual  department  with  the  high  school 
and  you  add  another  element  of  strength  which  will  give 
that  institution  a  still  firmer  hold  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people  than  it  has  at  present.  Many  boys,  otherwise 
restless  and  disposed  to  give  up  school  and  go  to  work, 
will  find  an  inducement  to  remain.  Parents  will  appre- 
ciate the  industrial  if  not  the  educational  value,  and  will 
see  a  new  motive  to  make  sacrifices  to  keep  their  children 
in  school. 
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The  present  demands  of  life  are  so  much  more  varied 
and  complicated  than  in  former  times,  that  changes  and 
readjustments  must  be  made  in  our  courses  of  studiy 
to  prepare  our  youth  for  the  busy  activities  of  this  pro- 
gressive age.  Most  of  the  advancement  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  in  the  line  of  industrial 
pursuits,  in  more  practical  and  quicker  methods  of  doing 
business,  in  greater  aptness  in  the  discovery  of  new 
processes,  in  greater  skill  in  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  We  must  modify  our  school  training  to  meet 
these  demands,  and  to  bring  our  schools  in  touch  with  the 
varied  industrial  life  so  characteristic  of  our  present  civil- 
ization. If  it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with  some  of  the 
verbal  technical  drill  that  has  prevailed  so  long  in  our 
schools  and  substitute  more  of  that  practical  training, 
which  is  essential  for  the  creditable  discharge  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  do  it. 

The  unanimous  testimony,  however,  of  the  many  who 
have  led  in  the  experimental  stages  of  this  movement  is 
that  it  in  no  way  interferes  with  or  retards  the  literary 
training.  Boys  and  girls  who  evince  an  aptitude  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools  make  equally  good  progress  in 
their  other  studies.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Springfield, 
Brooklyn,  Fall  River,  Providence  and  other  cities  of  the 
East  have. already  established  such  departments  in  con- 
nection with  their  high  schools,  while  in  the  West,  Den- 
ver, Omaha,  Toledo,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have 
rapidly  expanded  the  idea  and  have  erected  and  equipped 
elaborate  buildings  which  are  devoted  to  industrial  and 
manual  training. 

In  accordance  with  these  views  I  should  urge  the  im- 
mediate incorporation  of  a  manual  training  department 
with  the  high  school,  if  there  were  only  any  suitable  place 
for  the  accommodation  of  such  a  department. 

The  Academic  PIa7i, — The  number  of  teachers  in  the 
Hillhouse  High  School,  besides  the  Principal  and  the 
special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing,  is  22.  With 
one    or    two    exceptions    these    are    occupied    through 
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every  period  of  each  school-day.  The  attempt  has  been 
made,  whenever  it  was  possible,  to  apportion  the  work 
among  the  teachers  on  the  academic  or  departmental 
plan,  as  it  is  evident  that  better  results  can  be  attained  by 
this  plan  than  by  requiring  the  instructors  to  teach  so 
many  different  branches. 

The  tendency  in  these  days  is  notably  towards  special- 
ization in  every  department  of  human  labor.  Good  "all- 
around  teachers  **  are  not  plentiful.  In  their  studies  at 
college,  those  who  intend  to  fit  themselves  for  the  teacher's 
profession,  usually  take  up  certain  subjects  for  which  they 
consider  themselves  best  adapted,  and  make  special  prepar- 
ation for  that  line  of  work.  So  in  the  best  regulated  high 
schools,  departmental  work  among  the  instructors  is  a 
prominent  and  satisfactory  feature.  The  lack  of  adequate 
room  in  our  high  school  for  recitation  purposes  interferes 
materiall}^  with  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this  plan 
of  instruction,  and  it  certainly  could  not  be  extended  to 
the  grammar  and  the  lower  grades  without  a  recon- 
struction of  the  school  buildings. 

Physical  Culture  in  the  High  Sc/woL — The  system  of  Amer- 
ican instruction  has  been  long  and  justly  subjected  to 
the  criticism  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  physical 
culture.  Greece  was  made  famous  by  her  athletic  con- 
tests and  Olympic  games,  no  less  than  by  her  preeminence 
in  oratory  and  art.  The  Germans  and  the  Swedes  give 
more  heed  to  this  matter  than  we  Americans  do,  and 
they  do  not  fail  to  make  practical  provision  for  its  appli- 
cation in  all  their  systems  of  education.  We  all  concede 
that  physical  training  is  a  most  essential  factor  in  the 
education  of  the  young.  We  realize  that  mental  power 
is  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  upon  a  robust  physical 
development,  but  we  still  continue  to  stimulate  the  mind 
at  the  expense  of  the  body.  Cadet  or  military  drill  for 
the  boys,  and  some  regular  and  systematic  calisthenic 
exercise  for  the  girls  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  preserve  their  health  and  maintain 
their  mental  vigor. 
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The  Marking  System, — I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Hill- 
house  High  School  is  still  somewhat  oppressed  by  the 
tyranny  of  examinations  and  overburdened  by  the  incubus 
of  the  marking  system. 

The  influence  of  stated  examinations  upon  educational 
work  has  been  much  discussed,  and  with  the  broadening 
of  the  educational  idea  there  have  been  brought  about 
decided  modifications  of  those  rigid  processes  of  examin- 
tions  which  probed  only  for  a  knowledge  of  memorized 
facts  under  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  fear  and  nervous 
anxiety.  The  fact  that  such  examinations  have  perverted 
the  best  efforts  of  teachers  ;  have  narrowed  and  grooved 
their  instruction ;  have  been  conducive  to  cramming  and 
the  most  vicious  habits  of  study ;  have  tempted  both 
teachers  and  pupils  to  dishonesty,  and  have  caused  much 
of  the  over-pressure  charged  upon  the  school,  has  served 
to  create  such  a  prejudice  against  examinations  that  in 
man}'  cities  they  have  been  abolished  altogether.  There 
has  been  a  general  curtailment  of  the  frequency  of  exam- 
inations in  the  schools  and  a  great  abatement  of  the  agony 
attendant  upon  that  traditional  ordeal. 

Too  much  stimulus,  too  much  excitement,  too  frequent 
halts  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  children  inside  out  and 
upside  down,  are  unmitigated  evils,  and  are  now  scarcely 
defended  in  any  quarter.  The  objections  to  the  examina- 
tion system  are  valid — not  against  all  examinations — but 
against  examinations  improperly  conducted.  When  the 
examiner  calls  for  dates,  names,  and  definitions,  when  he 
asks  for  only  unimportant  details  and  draws  from  a  limited 
stock  of  knowledge,  he  puts  a  premium  on  cramming. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  tests  are  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  thought,  or  to  ascertaining  the  intellectual  power 
of  which  the  pupil  is  capable,  altogether  different  results 
will  follow.  It  is  the  abuse  of  the  examination  that  we 
must  guard  against.  Professor  Huxley  says  :  "  Examina- 
tion, like  fire,  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master."  He 
speaks  of  students,  whose  career  seems  to  deteriorate  by 
the  constant  effort  to  pass  this  or  that  examination,  just 
as  men's  brains  become  affected  by  the  daily  necessity  of 
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catching  a  train.  "  They  work  to  pass,  not  to  know,  and 
outraged  nature  takes  her  revenge.  They  do  pass,  but 
.they  don't  know." 

In  such  cases  as  are  indicated  by  Professor  Huxley,  the 
examination  is  not  a  means,  but  an  end.  A  false  ideal  of 
per  cents  and  ranks  is  held  before  the  pupil.  All  his  am- 
bition and  all  his  enthusiasm  are  directed  towards  passing 
the    examination    and    reaching    the    required    standard. 

Again,  1  must  respectfully  submit,  in  face  of  tradition, 
that  this  time-honored  custom  of  ranking  pupils  according 
to  their  marks,  and  publishing  the  lists  of  averages  in  the 
newspapers,  is  productive  of  demoralization  to  pupils, 
teachers  and  parents.  And  when  this  ranking  is  compli- 
cated by  demerits  given  on  **  deportment,"  so  that  credits 
in  scholarship  are  canceled  by  breach  of  deportment,  and 
the  nature  and  degree  of  that  breach  of  deportment  are 
determined  solely  by  the  teacher's  whim,  the  results  are 
still  worse. 

But  not  all  teachers  are  slaves  to  the  examination  paper, 
neither  are  all  the  faults  and  failures  of  the  schools  due  to 
its  existence.  1  see  no  necessity  for  its  entire  abandon- 
ment. It  still  has  claim  to  a  place  in  the  school  economy. 
Under  proper  limitations  it  serves  as  a  healthful  stimulus 
to  pupil  and  teacher.  It  cultivates  habits  of  thoroughness 
and  self-control,  and  is  an  important  aid  in  determining 
the  standard  for  promotion  and  graduation.  It  is  a 
measure  of  results,  and  properly  conducted,  may  be  a 
measure  of  power. 

The  examination  should  not  be  the  sole  basis  of  advance- 
ment. Daily  work  should  be  an  important  element.  This 
constitutes  a  great  impetus  to  constant  effort.  Application 
is  the  road  to  progress.  The  pupil  who  faithfuU)?^  pre- 
pares his  daily  lessons  has  nothing  to  fear  when  the  time 
comes  for  a  written  test.  Fidelity  and  perseverance  should 
count  in  the  promotion,  as  well  as  good  memory  and 
brilliant  scholarship. 

The  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  school  was  grad- 
uated on  April  23d,  and  the  exercises,  held  at  the  Hyperion, 
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were  the  occasion  of  general  interest.     The  order  of  ex- 
ercises  and  the  names  of  the  class  are  given  below. 


ORDER   OF  EXERCISES. 

1.  Music — Song  of  the  Spring — Veaiie. 

2.  Oration — Dignity  pf  Labor.  John  Henry  Ford. 

3.  Essay — ^Wfaat  I  know,  that  Solomon  did  not.    Susan  Ashworth  Dann. 

4.  Music — Out  on  the  Waters — Caldicott. 

5.  Ora/tV»— -Shall  we  have  a  Billionaire  ?  Burton  James  Lee. 

6.  Essay — Unconscious  Influences.  Elvira  Wright  Boltwood. 

7.  Music — Soldiers*  Chorus — From  the  Opera  Faust — Gounod. 

8.  Oration — The  Haytien  Republic.  William  Henry  Ferris. 

9.  Essay — Reserved  Forces.  Agnes  Lucy  Hall. 

10.  Music — Down  the  Rhine — Ladies'  Chorus — Rheinberger. 

11.  Oration — Influence  of  Classical  Study.  Burton  Jesse  Hendrick, 

12.  Essay — Character.  Determined  by  Environment.        Lulu  Ada  Brett. 

13.  Music  :  '*  Lovely  Appear  " — From  the  Oratorio  Redemption — Gounod. 

Solo  by  Seymour  L.  Spier. 

14.  Oration — Democracy  in  America.  Francis  James  Murray. 

15.  Essay — Milestones.     With  the  Valedictory  Addresses.     May  Bauman. 

16.  Music:  •*  To  thee,  O  Country  " — National  Hymn — Eichberg. 

17.  Presentation  of  Diplomas.  Supt.  V.  G.  Curtis. 

18.  Music — Class  Song:  "With  Hearts  Untried" — Jepson. 

Words  and  Music  writUn  for  the  Class  0/  '9/. 

Quartette:    Mary  S.  Griswold,  A.  Maude  Clark,  Seymour  L.  Spier, 

Charles  B.  Brown. 

19.  Music — Parting  Hymn — Haydn. 

The  audience  are  invited  to  join  in  the  singins. 

Ere  the  parting  word  is  spoken, 

Many  tender  ties  to  break, 
Heavenly  Father,  grant  thy  blessing, 

For  thy  love  and  mercy's  sake. 
Then  when  all  life's  toil  is  ended, 

Severed  every  earthly  tie, 
May  we  meet,  once  more  united, 

Never  more  to  say  Good-bye. 

Pianist:  John  J.  Dunn,  '91. 
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Senior  Class,  i8gi. 


Mary  E.  Andrus. 
May  Bauman. 
Nellie  S.  Beard. 
Ruth  EX  Beardsley. 
Mabel  L.  Beecher. 
Lillian  Belcher. 
Isabel  B.  Bird. 
Edith  E.  Bishop. 
Mabel  A.  Black. 
Elvira  W.  Boltwood. 
Edna  P.  Brett. 
Lulu  A.  Brett. 
Annie  L.  Broadbent. 
Edith  M.  Buckbee. 
Mary  Corcoran. 
Emily  Coxeter. 
Laura  J.  Curtis. 
Mary  L.  Daniels. 
Susan  A.  Dann. 
Catherine  A.  Douglass. 
Clara  A.  Dunsing. 
Jennie  L.  Duyckinck. 
Susan  H.  Evans. 
Louise  S.  Fitch. 
Rebecca  Fleetwood, 
Etta  M.  Ford. 
Jessie  E.  Ford. 
Bridgitta  a.  Galligan. 
Mary  S.  Griswold. 
Agnes  L.  Hall. 
Mabel  E.  Haskell. 
Carrie  N.  Haynes. 
Frances  D.  Hazel. 
Mabel  Heaton. 
Jessie  E.  Hefflon. 
Annie  E.  Hogan. 
Emma  N.  Hotchkiss. 
Nettie  M.  Humphreys. 
Eliza  J.  Hyland. 
Huldah  Jacobs. 
Louise  T.  Johnston. 
Carrie  F.  Knight. 
Anna  M.  Klock. 
Minnie  G.  Leary. 
Marion  S.  Lambey. 
Sarah  A.  Lyle. 
Minna  Mann. 


Eleanor  F.  Marcus. 
KiTTiE  L.  McBride. 
Alice  L.  McConville. 
Lizzie  I.  McCormick. 
Helen  L.  McFarland. 
Dorothea  M.  Miller. 
Mary  V.  Monahan. 
Teresina  Peck. 
Lucy  M.  Platt. 
Julia  G.  Quigley. 
Louise  M.  Reif. 
Fannie  Rogowski. 
Marieita  I.  Savage. 
Effie  C.  Smith. 
Gabrielle  Stein. 
Bessie  R.  Thomson. 
Anna  M.  Twitchell. 
Gracie  E.  Wardell. 
Nannie  M.  Warner, 
Ella  M.  Welch. 
Mabel  E.  Whittlesey. 

Walter  H.  Allen. 

Miles  J.  Barnes. 

Herbert  F.  Beebe. 

Asa  L.  Chamberlain. 

John  J.  Dunn. 

William  H.  Ferris. 

John  H.  Ford. 

Francis  P.  Heerv. 

Burton  J.  Hendrick. 

Edward  C.  Jones. 

Lewis  W.  Ladd. 

Burton  J.  Lee. 

Charles  F.  McNeil. 

Lewis  J.  Mills. 

Francis  J.  Murray. 

William  O'Keefe. 

Henry  D.  Parmelee. 

Tracv  Peck. 

Henry  F.  Punderson. 

Chauncey  B.  Rice. 

Fred  N.  Sperry. 

Seymour  L.  Spier. 

Benjamin  I.  Spock. 

Bertram  L.  Woodruff.       (92) 
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Junior  Sheffield  Class, 

Louis  M.  Bishop. 
Henry  Brewer. 
Charles  B.  Brown. 
Charles  E.  Coy. 
Adelbert  L.  Dewey. 
Herman  F.  Hsilemann. 
Isaac  M.  Heller. 
Homer  P.  Hopson. 
William  J.  Langzettel. 
Henry  W.  Merwin. 
Walter  L.  Mitchell. 
Ralph  I.  Munson. 


Jay  L.  Reed. 
John  Sargent. 
George  F.  Sanford. 
James  B.  Smith. 
Louis  D.  Tracy. 
Charles  R.  Treat. 
Edward  L.  Uhl. 
James  A.  Veech. 
William  F.  Verdi. 
James  Walker. 
Cleveland  E.  Watrous. 
Willis  M.  Wright. 


(24) 


Third  Commercial  Class, 


AucE  C.  Caldwell. 
Margaret  L  Dwyer. 
Hattie  a.  Lord. 
Minnie  E.  Mills. 
Frances  L  Nolton. 
Hattie  E.  Roberts. 
Edward  L.  Brennan. 
Louis  C.  Clarke. 
John  H.  English. 
David  E.  Fitzgerald. 


Herman  A.  Hegel. 
Frederick  C.  Hollis. 
Peter  J.  Hope. 
Frank  H.  Kimberly. 
Martin  H.  Reynolds. 
Robert  L.  Rowe. 
Thomas  F.  J.  Scanlon. 
Joseph  C.  Sweeny. 
Charles  O.  Williams. 
Frank  D.  Willis. 


(20) 


The  admission  of  candidates  to  the  High  School  was 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  the  first 
half  of  the  number  in  the  eighth  grade  from  each  gram- 
mar  school  being  received  without  examination. 

The  entire  number  admitted  was  225.  There  were  left 
over  from  the  class  above  12,  making  the  total  number  in 
the  class  237.  Of  these,  41  entered  the  Classical  Course ; 
58  entered  the  Scientific  Course ;  29  entered  the  Commer- 
cial Course ;  109  entered  the  English  Course. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 


Although  manual  training  has  nominally  been  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system  of  New  Haven  for  five  years, 
it  cannot  be  truly  said  that  the  full  scope  of  this  new  ten- 
dency in  education  has  been  comprehended  nor  its  grow- 
ing possibilities  developed.     The  procession  has  moved 
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on  in  other  cities,  while  New  Haven  has  been  content  to 
remain  far  in  the  rear. 

The  expansion  of  the  manual  training  idea  has  gone 
on  rapidly  during  the  past  five  years.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced in  many  of  the  public  schools  of  this  country, 
and  everywhere  has  met  with  marked  approval.  The 
discussion  of  its  principles  and  the  arguments  for  its  ad- 
mission have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  educational 
journals,  and  have  played  a  prominent  part  on  the  pro- 
grams of  every  educational  gathering.  The  economic 
and  utilitarian  benefits  have  been  duly  set  forth,  and  it 
is  feared  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
**  practical  training,"  and  the  "  bread-winning  powers  " 
that  are  expected  to  be  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
manual  training  in  the  public  schools.  Although  these 
benefits  are  great,  it  is  a  mistake  to  urge  them  as  the  only 
reason  for  admitting  this  new  feature  into  the  already 
crowded  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

We  must  first  clearly  recognize  the  preeminent  value  of 
intellectual  development.  Mere- mechanical  dexterity  is 
of  little  account  unless  accompanied  by  intelligence.  If 
manual  training  is  divorced  from  mental  training,  if  it  is 
not  disciplinary  and  educational,  then  it  clearly  has  no 
place  in  the  public  schools.  The  schools  are  not  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  teaching  pupils  how  to  make  a 
living,  but  to  teach  them  how  to  live.  They  are  not  to 
teach  trades,  but  to  educate  and  strengthen  and  to  develop 
character. 

But  another  great  object  of  instruction  in  hand-work  is 
to  foster  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  and  dignity  of 
intelligent  labor,  and  to  remove  the  prejudice  which  now 
exists  between  professional  and  mechanical  labor.  Those 
who  see  nothing  in  manual  labor  but  mere  drudgery  and 
brute  force,  naturally  despise  both  the  labor  and  the 
laborer,  but  with  a  due  appreciation  of  skill  and  brains  in 
handicraft  comes  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  workman. 
The  result  will  be  a  truer  estimate  of  laboring  and  manu- 
facturing people,  and  a  broader  judgment  on  all  social 
problems. 
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In  the  past,  comparatively  few  of  the  better  educated 
have  sought  the  manual  occupations.  The  one-sided  train- 
ing of  the  schools  has  divided  active  men  into  two  classes  : 
"  those  who  have  sought  to  live  by  the  work  of  their  own 
hands,  and  those  who  have  sought  to  live  by  the  work  of 
other  people's  hands."  The  gulf  between  these  two  classes 
has  widened  each  year,  and  they  now  stand  arrayed  in 
bitter  antagonism,  their  struggles  threatening  to  overthrow 
the  social  fabric.  The  influence  of  manual  training  upon 
the  rising  generation  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  a  beneficial 
change  in  this  alarming  aspect  of  social  affairs.  It  will 
bring  into  the  industrial  occupations  a  new  element, — a 
more  intelligent  element,  which  will  give  these  occupations 
new  dignity,  and  with  the  protean  power  of  "  cultured 
minds  and  skillful  hands  **  to  make  their  own  way  in  the 
world,  and  adapt  themselves  to  all  forms  and  conditions 
of  life,  a  new  era  will  be  inaugurated. 

While  I  think  the  manual  training,  begun  in  the  kinder- 
garten, should  continue  through  all  the  grades  in  some 
form  or  another,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  industrial 
drawing  and  perhaps  Sloyd  work  would  be  sufficient  up 
to  the  seventh  grade  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  that  the 
training  in  carpentry  and  forging,  and  work  in  tool-making 
should  be  introduced  not  lower  than  the  eighth  grade, 
and  be  continued  at  least  two  years  in  the  high  school. 
No  great  advancement  can  be  made,  of  course,  while  the 
manual  training  department  occupies  its  present  incon- 
venient and  cramped  quarters. 

Mr.  Sumner  Merrick,  who  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Board  to  take  charge  of  the  manual  training,  is  a  young 
man,  who  from  his  education  and  experience  seems  well 
qualified  to  push  forward  the  work  to  the  place  its  impor- 
tance demands.  The  Board  and  the  public  may  confi- 
dently  expect  some  results  from  this  department. 

COOKING  AND  DOMESTIC   ECONOMY. 

Miss  Poison,  the  teacher  in  this  department,  not  having 
returned^  from  her  trip  to  Europe  has  made  no  report  for 
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this  year.  Her  report  for  1890  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  methods  and  a  clear  ide^  of  the  work  in  this  de- 
partment. 

"Cooking  was  introduced  into  the  New  Haven  Schools  September  loth, 
1888.  Ten  classes  of  fifteen  pupils  each  are  taught  weekly  during  the  year, 
thus  giving  instruction  to  three  hundred  girls  in  the  preparation,  serving, 
care  and  selection  of  food.  A  kitchen  has  been  fitted  up  and  each  pupil 
takes  her  turn  in  being  taught  the  duties  of  a  housekeeper.  The  building 
and  care  of  a  fire,  blackening  the  stove,  washing  dishes,  dusting,  sweeping, 
etc.,  and  all  of  this  work  which  is  so  essential  for  a  girl  to  know  in  order  to 
direct  or  take  charge  of  a  household  is  placed  before  the  pupil  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  attractive  manner.  *  Neatness  reigns  supreme.'  The 
bright  stove,  polished  dishes,  shining  tins,  and  eager  faces  of  the  girls,  with 
their  long  aprons  and  dainty  caps  concealing  their  hair,  convince  one  that 
house  work  is  not  all  drudgery,  and  time  spent  in  the  Cooking  School  is 
not  wasted.  The  cooking  is  done  by  the  girls  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  who  explains  the  principle  and  process  of  each  step  as  taken. 
Pupils  are  encouraged  to  ask  as  (nany  questions  as  they  like.  The  most 
practical  and  economical  receipts  are  used  and  small  quantities  are  cooked, 
enough  to  allow  each  pupil  to  taste,  as  much  is  thus  learned.  Bread  making 
is  given  especial  attention  and  pupils  are  encouraged  to  try  at  home  the 
dishes  taught  at  Cooking  School,  thus  putting  into  practical  use  the  knowK 
edge  gained.  Each  pupil  keeps  her  table  and  desk  containing  utensils  in 
perfect  order.  This  teaches  system  as  well  as  order  and  it  is  hoped  girls 
will  profit  by  the  example  and  will  carry  it  into  their  own  homes  and  with 
them  through  life.  The  results  so  far  have  been  most  encouraging  both  to 
parents  and  teacher.  Pupils  show  a  growing  interest  at  every  lesson. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  three  hundred  pupils  present  and 
28,255  dishes  cooked  at  home.  Cost  of  material  for  the  year  $79.63.  The 
beneficence  of  the  ladies  of  New  Haven,  who  started  this  project,  and  the 
liberal  policy  School  Board  who  have  continued  it  can  never  be  reckoned, 
but  many  a  bright  and  famous  housekeeper  in  the  years  to  come  will  often 
think  of  the  knowlege  and  economy  gained  by  their  aid  ;  and  let  me  add, 
that  a  glimpse  at  the  pupils  in  their  work  will  convince  many  of  the  prac- 
ticability as  well  as  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  cooking  in  our  Public 
Schools." 

Miss  Poison  also  furnishes  a  complete  outline  of  the  course 
pursued  in  the  School  during  the  past  year,  as  follows : 

1.  Food — its  uses — Why  we  cook  our  food — Making  and  care  of  fire — 
Kitchen  utensils — How  to  use  them — Questions. 

2.  Rules  for  housekeepers — rules  for  cleaning  dishes,  etc. — care  of 
kitchen — receipts  for  baked  potatoes^-croUtons — bread  crumbs — questions. 

3.  Classification  of  food — how  to  measure — table  of  weights  and  measures 
— abbreviations — receipts  for  baked  crackers — baked  crackers  with  cheese 
— cracker  brewis — questions. 

4.  Cooking  in  boiling  water — difference  between  boiling  and  simmering 
— composition  of  potato — preparing  vegetables  for  cooking — time  of  cook- 
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ing  vegetables — receipts  for  boiled  potatoes — rice  potato — ^mashed  pouto — 
potato  cakes — boiled  eggs — questions. 

5.  Steaming  and  other  forms  of  cooking  in  boiling  water— combination 
of  foods — milk — use  of  double  boiler — how  to  make  one — receipts  for 
oat  meal  mush— baked  apples — steamed  rice — soft  custard— coddled  eggs 
— questions. 

6.  Meats — classes  of  meat — how  to  tell  good  beef — care  of  meat — how 
to  use  different  cuts  of  meat — general  rule  for  cooking  all  meat — draw  in 
note  books  diagram  of  ox— divide  it  into  the  different  cuts — ^write  name  of 
each  piece — ^how  used — receipts — ^boiled  mutton— gravy  for  mutton — smoth- 
ered beef — clarified  fat  or  drippings — questions. 

7.  What  to  do  with  pieces  of  cold  meat— gravies — sauces — thickening — 
receipts  for  minced  meat  on  toast — cottage  pie — scalloped  mutton — maca- 
roni — hash — tomato  sauce — white  sauce — questions. 

8.  Soups — stock-^general  rule  for  stock — ^how  to  use  flour  in  vegetable 
soups — why — receipts  for  soup  slock — mixed  vegetable — rice — potato  soup 
—questions. 

9.  Bread — ^yeast — ^how  made— chemical  change  that  takes  place  in  yeast 
bread — time  of  baking — ^heat  of  oven — ^general  rules  for  baking — receipts 
lor  yeast  bread — graham  bread — cleaning  tins^uestions. 

10.  Invalid  cookery — cooking — caring  for  invalids — ^food  for  invalids — 
tea— digestion — receipts  for  lemonade — apple  water — rhubarb  water — Irish 
moss  jelly — milk  porridge — tea— chipped  ice--questions. 

11.  Invalid  cookery  continued — nutritious  and  innutritious  foods — proper 
proportion  of  food — receipts  for  toast — water  toast — milk  toast — egg  nog — 
beef  juice — ^beef  tea — ice  cream — questions. 

12.  Broiling — pan  broiling — time  table  for  broiling — first  lesson  in  doughs 
— baking  powder — action  of  baking  powder — how  to  chop  suet — clean 
currants — stone  raisins — receipts  for  broiled  steak — mutton  chop — meat 
cakes — suet  pudding — ginger  and  fruit  suet  puddings — lemon  sauce — hard 
sauce — questions. 

13.  Stews — haricot — ragout — salmi — chowder — fricassee — pot  pie — brais- 
ing— receipts  for  beef  stew — dumplings — biscuit — stewed  prunes — questions. 

14.  Rolling — frying — general  directions  for  mixing — proportion  of  soda 
and  acids  to  be  used — receipts  for  corn  cake — gingerbread— soft  and  hard 
molasses  cookies — doughnuts — questions. 

15.  Care  of  food — pies — receipts  for  pastry — apple  pie — custard  pie — 
I^yonnaise  potatoes — creamed  potatoes — a  visit  to  City  Market  where  Mr. 
S.  H.  Barnes  cuts  up  a  side  of  beef  before  the  class— explains  each  cut — 
price — how  used — ^shows  different  kinds  of  meat  and  vegetables — Mr.  Bow- 
man shows  the  fish — notes — questions. 

16.  The  cheapest  foods — serving — receipts  for  split  pea  soup — scotch 
broth — steamed  brown  bread — questions. 

17.  Poultry — to  prepare  poultry  for  cooking — salads — receipts  for  chicken 
fricassee — veal  fricassee — cranberries — boiled  dressing — bread  pudding — 
vanilla  sauce — tomato  soup — questions. 

18.  Fish — receipts  for  broiled — baked— boiled — fried— stuffing  for  fish — 
drawn  butter  sauce — egg  sauce— fish  chowder — fish  balls — questions. 
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1 9*  Eggs— cake  making — baking — receipts  for  plain  cake — wrater  sponge 
cake — frosting — omelet — egg — vermicelli— opening  lobster — coffee. 

20.  Laying  table — waiting  on  the  table — table  manners — pouring  coffee 
— cleaning  tins. 

REPORT  OF  SEWING  FOR  1891. 

The  fourth  year  in  which  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  a  part  of  our 
course  of  study  is  now  past  and  the  exhibition  of  last  June  at  tfie  Armory, 
has  given  to  the  public  a  far  more  adequate  idea  of  what  is  being  accom- 
plished than  any  words  of  mine  can  give.  The  work  has  been  carried  on 
in  steps  according  to  the  plan  given  a  year  ago,  and  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  has  been  marked.  Many  of  the  girls  have  made  several  garments 
during  the  year  and  in  the  aggregate  several  thousand  substantially  made 
garments  and  articles  of  domestic  use  have  been  sent  to  the  homes  of  the 
pupils  as  the  result  of  the  hour-a-week  work  in  this  department. 

The  interest  in  the  work  has  not  in  the  least  abated  and  all  concerned  are 
working  more  in  harmony  to  make  this  department  a  success.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  coming  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  add  a  class  in  the  cut- 
ting of  simple  garments. 

The  parents  and  public  generally  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  sewing 
classes,  where  we  think  they  will  find  much  to  interest  them,  and  any  prac- 
tical suggestions  from  any  source  will  always  be  gladly  received. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lillian  A.  Gladwin,  Sewing  Teacher. 


Following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  done  in  each  grade : 


Fourth  Grade. 

1.  Stitching. 

2.  Hemming. 

3.  Overcasting. 

4.  Gathering,  laying  in  gathers  and  sewing  them  on  to  the  band. 

5.  Overhanding  seams. 

The  stitches  are  all  learned  on  strips  of  cloth  with  red  thread.  As  sup- 
plementary the  same  stitches  are  used  in  making  aprons,  pillow  cases, 
sheets  and  skirts. 

Material  ^  yard  half-bleached  cloth  ;  one  spool  each  of  No.  50  red  thread 
and  white  thread ;  a  paper  of  No.  8  needles  and  a  thimble.  This  will  last 
through  the  entire  course. 

Fifth  Grade, 

As  a  review  of  past  year's  work  make  a  puffed  strip,  putting  the  band  on 
one  side,  as  in  the  previous  strip  (step  4) ;  for  step  6  hem  the  band  on  both 
edges. 
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7.  Patching  on  pieces  of  calico. 

8.  Running  and  tucking. 

9.  Felling  straight  and  bias  seams. 
Supplementary :  under-clothing,  night  dresses,  patching. 

Sixth  Grade. 

10.  Darning  stockings. 

1 1.  Darning  rents  in  garments. 

12.  Button  holes. 

13.  Gussets. 

14.  Whipping  ruffles. 

15.  Fancy  stitches  for  flannel. 

16.  Hemstitching. 

Supplementary :    mending  clothing,   flannel   skirts,  infant  dresses  and 
other  fine  work. 


Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Music  : 

To  V,  G,  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

The  yearly  examination  in  music  took  place  as  usual  during  the  month  of 
April  with  the  following  results  : 

Number  of  Solo  singers,  .6756 

Last  year,  6490  gain,  266 
Perfect  in  Dictation,  .        .     2420 

Last  year,  2584  less,  164 
Average  in  Dictation,    ...         72 

Last  year,  76  less,  4 
Rooms  marked  10  for  Sight-Singing,  130 

Last  year,  124  gain,  6 
Rooms  marked  9  for  Sight- Singing,      69 

Last  year,  57      gain,    12 

Number  of  Monotones,        .        .        604 

Last  year,        537      gain,    67 

With  an  abundance  of  new  exercises,  solfeggios  and  songs  at  hand  the 
natural  desire  to  sing  more  and  write  less,  may  explain  in  part  the  slightly 
reduced  percentage  in  Dictation.  Nevertheless  in  the  absence  of  figures 
the  diminution  in  interest  of  this  important  branch  of  musical  instruction 
is  not  perceptible.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  children  are  ever  ready  to  write 
music  when  called  upon. 

The  average  proportion  of  monotones  in  the  entire  school  district  remains 
at  5  per  cent.,  being  the  same  as  for  many  years  past. 

A  copy  of  the  test  exercises  in  sight-singing  and  dictation  for  1891  is 
herewith  enclosed. 

The  study  of  music  in  our  public  schools  is  now  arranged  by  grade  to 
correspond  with  the  eight  grades  of  study  in  all  other  branches.  The  work 
of  amplifying  the  six  grades  of  music  as  contained  in  the  old  music  readers 
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into  eight  grades  as  found  in  the  standard  series  was  entered  upon  in  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task  ;  it  required  the  vacations 
and  odd  hours  of  three  years  however  to  accomplish  this  desirable^result, — 
the  proposed  reconstruction  ended  only  with  a  complete  revision  of  the  old 
series.  The  regular  work  in  the  schools  which  was  somewhat  retarded  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  by  delay  in  the  assignment  of  Music  Readers,  as 
also  by  an  inadequate  supply  of  books  for  certain  grades,  received  a  marked 
impetus  when  the  new  series  were  finally  supplied  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
every  grade.  The  late  exhibitions  of  grade  work  in  music  at  the  Armory 
and  Hyperion  were  given  with  a  view  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  musical 
instruction  may  be  adapted  to  all  grades  from  lowest  to  highest,  the  best 
results  in  the  highest  grades  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
instruction  imparted  in  the  first  years  of  school  life. 

The  commendations  of  the  press  and  the  public  were  exceedingly  grati- 
fying, more  especially  the  endorsement  of  our  school  methods  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Officers  of  the  State  Teacher's  Music  Association,  lately  convened 
in  this  city. 

The  undersigned  while  appropriating  whatever  credit  may  be  due  for 
supervising  the  work  of  musical  instruction,  would  feign  fcive  the  lion's 
share  of  credit  to  the  Superintendent,  and  Principals  of  school  for  their  cor- 
dial cooperation  in  the  recent  demonstration,  but  more  particularly  to  the 
three  hundred  assistant  music  teachers,  without  whose  daily  drill  of  fifteen 
minutes  in  every  school  room,  there  could  be  no  results  such  as  we  have 
seen,  for  be  it  remembered  that  the  2500  pupils  who  took  part  in  the  Armory 
Exhibition  represented  every  school  in  the  city  from  Primary  to  High.  At 
this  point  I  desire  to  express  an  opinion  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
that  these  teachers,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  graduates  of  our  school  system, 
and  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  methods  to  be  taught,  can  each  in  their 
respective  school  rooms,  give  an  exhibition  in  music  of  scarcely  less  inter- 
est than  those  above  referred  to. 

In  conclusion  the  undersigned  would  tender  grateful  acknowledgment 
to  the  Board  of  Education  for  restoration  of  maximum  salary,  the  same 
being  all  the  more  appreciated  as  it  came  unexpectedly,  and  which  the 
recipient  hopes  to  merit  by  continued  faithful  service. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  J  EPSON. 

Herewith  are  appended  copies  of  the  annual  examina- 
tions as  given  by  Professor  Jepson. 
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The  compulsory  attendance  law  and  the  law  relating  to 
the  emploj-ment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
have  received  the  careful  attention  of  the  efficient  State 
Agent,  Mr.  Giles  Potter.  The  results  of  his  effectual  labors 
are  clearl}'  set  forth  in  the  following  interesting  report : 

Afr.   V.  G,  Curtis,  Superintendent  New  Haven  City  School  District : 

Sir  : — Agreeable  to  your  request  I  herewith  hand  you  an  account  of  my 
^vork  in  seeking  to  promote  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  StaKe  concerning 
school  attendance  and  employment  of  children  in  New  Haven  during  the 
j-ear  ending  July,  1891. 

During  the  year  ending  July,  1890,  I  made  special  efforts  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  these  laws  were  violated  by  parents  and  by  employers.  The 
results  of  these  investigations,  and  an  account  of  my  efforts  to  correct  such 
violations,  were  communicated  to  3'our  predecessor  a  year  ago.  But  during 
the  past  year  no  effort  on  my  part  has  been  made  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
these  laws  have  been  violated  here  except  to  inspect  the  establishments 
where  young  children  are  liable  to  be  employed  and  to  investigate  such 
cases  of  absence  from  school  as  have  been  reported  to  me  by  yourself,  the 
principals  of  the  schools,  and  officer  Sullivan. 

The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  what  I  have  done  and  the  number 
of  children  in  the  cases  investigated  found  to  be  unlawfully  absent  from 
school,  with  the  causes  of  such  absence,  and  the  number  of  establishments 
visited  and  number  of  children  found  employed  therein  : 


Number  of  cases  investigated. 

Visits  to  homes  of  the  children. 

Found  to  be  absent  on  account  of  disability, 

•^         •*        "  "  want  of  clothing, 

working  lawfully, 
"      unlawfully,       . 
"         *•     employed  unlawfully,  • 
Visits  to  factories  and  stores. 

Children  under  13  years  of  age  employed  unlawfull}'. 
Children  13  to  14  years  of  age  employed  lawfully, 

• "  unlawfully. 

Certificates  held  by  employers,  of  age  signed  by  teachers, 

parents, 

"  ••  '*  of  school  attendance. 

Children  14  and  15  years  of  age  employed  in  factories 

inspected,  ..... 

Number  of  such  children  found  unable  to  read  and  write, 
Prosecution  of  parents  for  not  sending  children  to  school 
"  "  employers,     .... 


129 

94 

14 

3 

16 

87 
II 

27 
4 

17 
4 
8 

21 

10 

200 

3 

2 
I 


Those  children  who  were  absent  from  school  on  account  of  disability, 
want  of  clothing,  and  employment, — those  employed  being  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  or  thirteen  years  of  age  and  having  attended  school  sixty  days 
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of  the  preceding  twelve  months, — were  not  violating  the  law  in  not  attend, 
ing  school.  But  when  those  cases  were  reported  the  reasons  for  failure  to 
attend  school  were  not  known  or  their  reality  was  doubted. 

Of  those  who  were  unlawfully  absent  from  school,  there  were  none,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  had  recently  come  to  this  country,  who  had  not  somewhere 
attended  school  a  short  time  at  least.  Their  failures  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  here,  consisted  either  in  long-continued  absence 
from  school  or  in  irregularity  in  attendance.  All  the  children  here  referred 
to  were  over  eight  years  of  age. 

In  most  of  (hese  cases  there  was  improvement  in  attendance  after  my 
calls  on  the  parents,  as  I  was  informed  by  the  teachers  and  the  truant 
officer.  Some  seemed  to  disregard  the  admonition.  I  asked  for  the  prose- 
cution of  two  parents,  who  were  convicted  of  violation  of  the  law  and  paid 
the  penalty.  I  reported  other  cases  to  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  wrote 
to  the  parents  warning  them  of  the  consequences  if  they  continued  to 
neglect  to  send  their  children  to  school.  I  also  wrote  a  number  of  such 
letters.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  they  had  the  desired  effect.  Some  of 
these  cases  will  doubtless  require  further  attention. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  employers  in  New  Haven  intend  to  disregard 
the  provisions  of  the  law.  That  some  are  very  careful  not  to  violate  these 
provisions  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not  employ  any  children  con- 
cerning whose  age  there  is  doubt  without  certificate  of  age  or  certificates  of 
school  attendance.  Those  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  safeguards 
are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law. 

It  was  intended  to  visit  all  the  establishments  in  the  city  where  young 
children  are  employed,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  this.  Last  year  I  found  in 
canvassing  through  the  schools  for  non-attendants,  that  some  children  were 
unlawfully  employed  where  I  had  not  thought  of  looking  for  them,  one  or 
two  in  a  place,  usually  one  only. 

The  law  does  not  affect  the  employment  of  children  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  though  the  non-attendance  of  such  children  at  school,  if  they 
were  not  employed,  would  be  violation  of  law.  For  this  reason  the  State 
Board  has  directed  its  agents  to  ascertain  number  of  such  children  employed 
in  the  establishments  which  they  visit,  also  to  ascertain  how  many  such 
children  cannot  read  and  write.  Special  care  was  taken  here  to  ascertain 
these  facts.  '  When  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  a  child's  ability  to  read  and 
write  he  was  tested.  In  200  three  only  were  found  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  Some,  however,  could  not  read,  write  nor  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  give  more  time  to  this  work  here  than  I  have 
done.  The  size  of  the  district  would  seem  to  demand  it,  containing  as  it 
does  more  children  than  any  town  in  the  State  except  the  town  in  which  it 
is  located.  For  other  reasons  my  services  are  needed  less  here  than  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  State.  Here  a  competent,  judicious  and  faithful 
officer  is  detailed  to  look  after  children  who  may  be  sent  to  school,  but  who 
on  account  of  their  own  inclinations  and  want  of  control  on  the  part  of  their 
parents,  do  not  appear  in  their  school  rooms.  My  duties  relate  chiefly  to 
parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  and  to  their  employment 
while  under  age. 
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I  am  sure,  however,  that  most  cases  of  truancy  can  be  corrected  by  the 
parents,  and  would  be  corrected  by  them  if  they  knew  that  for  the  failure  of 
their  children  to  attend  school  regularly  they  themselves  must  pay  the 
penalty  of  a  violated  law.  But  it  has  seemed  best  to  exhaust  all  milder 
means  before  resorting  to  severer  measures  in  dealing  with  parents  who  do 
not  realize  the  loss  which  their  children  suffer,  and  the  injury  to  the  schools 
from  irregularity  in  attendance. 

Giles  Potter,  Agent  of  State  Board  of  Education. 

OfBcer  Sullivan  recognizes  the  fact  that  "eternal  vigil- 
ance "  is  the  price  of  law  and  order,  and  from  his  long 
experience  is  so  well  acquainted  with  that  element  of  our 
population  that  is  inclined  to  violate  the  law,  that  few 
truants  escape  his  watchful  eye.  The  following  is  the 
report  of  his  work  as  Truant  Officer. 

Afr^   V,  G.  Curtis^  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Sir  : — Permit  me  to  report  the  following  as  a  part  of  my  labors  for  the 
school  year  ending  June  30.  1891 : 

Number  of  children  found  on  the  streets  and  at  their  homes, 

including  truants,  and  returned  to  school,  .  .      600 

Number  of  visits  to  families  with  reference  to  non-attend- 
ance of  children,    .  .  .  .  .1286 
Number  of  children  transferred  to  ungraded  schools,      .        35 
Number  of  boys  sent  to  the  State  Reform  School  on  the 
testimony  of  their  parents  that  they  were  incorrigible  and 
beyond  control,       .            .                        .            .  .18 
Number  of  boys  admonished  by  the  Honorable  City  Court,    31 
Number  of  children  found  in  need  of  proper  clothing  to 
attend  school,           .            .            .            .            .  •    I75 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Camp  of  Dwight  School,  and  Mr.  Fifield  of 
Eaton  School,  the  above  number  of  children  were  supplied  and  placed  in 
school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Sullivan,  Truant  Officer. 


EVENING   SCHOOLS.   ' 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  proves  that  the  evening 
schools  should  be  organized  on  a  different  basis,  or  at  least 
receive  closer  supervision.  With  two  or  more  evenings  a 
week  occupied  by  Board  or  Committee  meetings,  it  is  im- 
possible  for  the  Superintendent  to  give  them  that  super- 
vision that  is  needed  to  secure  satisfactory  results. 


6o 
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Owing  to  the  irregularity  of  attendance  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  capable  instructors,  the  evening  schools 
fell  far  short  of  accomplishing  the  good  that  was  expected 
of  them,  and  some  of  them,  it  ijiust  be  admitted,  were 
downright  failures.  The  first  requirement  is  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  teachers — teachers  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  just  this  crude,  fluctuating  element;  teachers  who 
have  the  personality  to  secure  good  discipline  and  the 
power  to  maintain  an  unflagging  interest  to  the  last. 

Those  evening  schools  maintained  exclusively  for  our 
foreign-born  citizens,  the  Russians,  the  Italians,  the  Swedes 
and  the  Germans  were  best  patronized,  had  more  regular 
attendance  and  kept  up  their  interest  through  the  session. 
These  foreigners  are  eager  to  learn  the  English  language, 
and  their  patient  but  laborious  efforts  to  gain  the  simple 
rudiments  of  an  education  are  almost  pathetic. 

The  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Russian  synagogue  is 
not  a  suitable  place  for  so  large  a  number  of  pupils  as  at- 
tended them  during  the  last  winter's  session.  There  is 
absolutely  no  ventilation,  and  no  rooms  for  recitation  aside 
from  the  one  low  dingy  room  in  which  all  must  assemble. 
With  three  teachers,  each  having  a  large  class,  going 
on  with  their  work  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time,  the 
confusion  can  well  be  imagined. 


STATISTICS  FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools, 
Whole  number  of  pupils  on  Registers, 
Average  attendance  for  the  term, 
Number  of  teachers  at  beginning  of  term, 
Number  of  teachers  at  close  of  term, 
Number  of  sessions  varied  from 
Average  number  of  sessions,    . 


12 

1. 127 

242 

20 

13 

23  to  77 
66 


EXPENSES. 

Salaries,  Teachers, 
"         Janitors, 
Fuel  and  Light, 

Stationer}%  books  and  other  supplies, 
Rent,  Russian  Evening  School, 
Furniture,  Gas  Fitting,  etc., 


$2,329.50 
432.25 

132.73 
31.82 
3500 
14.40 


$2,975.70 
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FREE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  doctrine  that  the  State  has 
the  right,  and  is  bound  to  sustain  a  free  public  school 
system,  on  the  ground  of  self-perpetuation ;  that  in  no 
other  way  can  the  institutions  of  a  republican  country  be 
preserved  intact,  and  the  high  ideals  of  American  citi- 
zenship be  maintained.  This  is  sound  doctrine,  and  in 
this  enlightened  age  no  argument  need  be  set -forth  in  its 
defense.  The  people  cheerfully  tax  themselves  to  build 
school  houses,  to  hire  teachers,  and  to  provide  the  best 
possible  facilities  for  the  education  of  their  children.  But 
the  idea  of  furnishing  text-books  and  school  supplies  at 
the  general  expense  is  comparatively  new,  and  does  not 
meet  with  universal  favor.  Many  still  contend  that  this 
is  extending  the  parental  function  of  the  State  too  far ; 
that  the  next  step  will  involve  the  purchase  of  boots  and 
shoes,  coats  and  hats,  by  general  taxation. 

The  free  text-book  plan  has  not  been  long  enough  in 
operation  in  this  city  to  receive  the  calm,  intelligent  ver- 
dict of  the  people  as  to  its  practical  utility,  but  1  have  no 
doubt  it  will  in  the  end  commend  itself  to  the  great 
majority  as  a  wise  and  economical  measure.  From  another 
standpoint,  a  public  school  system  may  be  regarded  as  a 
great  cooperative  enterprise.  It  is  more  economical  for 
a  community  to  unite  and  maintain  a  system  of  schools 
than  to  aid  in  the  support  of  a  large  number  of  small^ 
private  institutions.  The  outcome  of  the  instruction  is 
also  more  satisfactory  in  public  schools  than  in  private 
institutions. 

On  this  principle  of  cooperation  a  number  of  states^ 
and  a  great  many  cities,  have  made  their  schools  abso- 
lutely free  by  furnishing  all  text-books  and  necessary 
supplies,  at  common  expense. 

The  saving  in  expenditures  every  year,  by  buying  at 
first  hands,  and  in  large  quantities,  is  shown  by  the 
experience  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  fully 
twenty.five  per  cent. 

The  next  important  consideration  is  the  increased 
efficiency  of    the  schools.      It  increases  attendance  and 
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promotes  regularity  and  continuity.  It  gives  uniform 
equipment  to  every  scholar,  and  it  gives  it  at  once.  No 
member  of  the  class  must  wait  for  pay-day  because 
**  father  cannot  buy  him  a  new  book  till  he  gets  his  pay/* 

Free  text-books  abolishes  poverty  in  one  phase  of 
school  life,  and  substitutes  for  it  absolute  equality. 

This  system  does  away  at  once,  with  that  bete  noir 
of  school  economy,  the  frequent  change  of  text-books. 
It  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  our  entire  present  school 
status.  It  is  supported  by  the  whole  weight  and  tendency 
of  late  educational  thought  and  experience.  Every  argu- 
ment, practical,  material  and  sentimental,  urges  the  general 
adoption  of  the  system,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it 
will  ultimately  become  the  universal  custom. 

THE    EXHIBIT. 

The  grand  success  of  the  School  Exhibition  held  at  the 
Union  Armory,  June  ii,  12  and  13,  was  a  triumph  for 
those  who  projected  it,  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  and 
encouragment  to  those  who  participated  in  it,  and  a  reve- 
lation to  the  citizens  who  thronged  to  see  it.  It  probably 
did  more  to  justify  modern  methods  of  popular  instruction 
than  volumes  written  in  explanation  or  defense. 

The  results  of  the  system  and  the  evidences  of  progress 
were  tangible.  They  could  be  seen  and  handled,  and 
there  was  no  gain-saying  the  vast  improvement  over  the 
methods  of  the  past. 

The  Exhibition  comprised  representative  work  from  all 
departments  and  grades,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
high  school.  There  were  displayed  upon  the  walls  and 
upon  racks  made  for  the  purpose,  over  2,000  charts,  each 
chart  representing  ten  or  twelve  different  pieces  of  pupils' 
work.  Geography,  history,  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
penmanship  had  their  place  equally  prominent  with  the 
free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing  and  the  more  attractive 
kindergarten  and  manual  training  displays. 

The  sewing  exhibit  was  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and 
attracted  general  attention  from  the  visitors.  In  addition 
to  charts  showing  the  different  kinds  of  stitching  and  the 
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general  plan  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  teachers  of 
this  particular  branch,  there  were  displayed  over  2,500 
diflFerent  articles  of  clothing  and  household  furnishing 
made  and  finished  by  the  girls  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  of  the  grammar  schools. 

The  modes  of  instruction  and  the  practical  operations 
of  the  cooking  school  were  objectively  illustrated  by  a 
class  of  girls  who,  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher, 
served  soup  and  other  edibles  among  the  crowd,  and  gave 
the  people  an  opportunity  to  test  the  results  of  a  cooking 
school  on  the  spot. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  illustration  of  kindergarten  and  primary  methods 
bj-  the  introduction  of  classes  from  the  schools.  The 
children,  under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  went  on 
with  their  occupations  or  busy  work  all  unconscious  of 
the  hundreds  of  interested  spectators  who  constantly 
thronged  about. 

The  high  school  work  was  admirable  and  showed  the 
excellent  character  of  the  work  done  in  mathematics, 
sciences,  languages  and  literature. 

The  splendid  illustration  of  the  work  in  music,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Jepson,  was  a  surprise  and  a 
delight  to  all  who  saw  and  heard  it.  A  chorus  of  400 
pupils  of  the  same  grade,  selected  from  different  schools 
that  had  never  sung  together,  were  assembled  on  a  raised 
platform  and  gave  exhibitions  of  part  singing,  sight  read- 
ing, etc.,  that  excited  great  wonder  at  the  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency attained  in  music  by  such  young  children.  Each 
chorus  was  a  delightiful  entertainment  in  itself. 

The  value  of  this  exhibit  for  its  effect  on  the  public 
mind,  and  for  the  educational  power  and  force  exerted 
on  the  schools  themselves  was  ample  compensation 
for  the  immense  amount  of  extra  labor  which  it  entailed 
upon  the  teachers  and  for  the  large  expense  which  it 
necessarily  involved.  Thousands  of  pupils  were  stimu- 
lated to  greater  and  more  discriminating  effort.  Teachers 
were  inspired  to  emulate  the  work  of  others  and  place 
their  teaching  upon  a  higher  plane.  Patrons  were  edified 
and  delighted  at  this  demonstration  of  the  zeal  and  intelli- 
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gence  of  the  teachers  and  the  skill  and  proficiency  of  the 
scholars. 

Among  the  many  commendations  from  the  press  and 
public  the  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  one  of 
our  local  papers  is  an  illustration  of  the  general  sentiment 
which  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  exhibit : 

A   LOCAL   FAIR   APPROVED. 

The  school  exhibition  at  the  Second  Regiment  armory,  that  closed  yester- 
day afternoon,  was  at  once  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  im- 
portant affairs  that  has  ever  been  given  in  New  Haven.  It  was  literally  a 
triumph  for  the  advocates  of  the  expansion  of  the  modern  common  school, 
a  credit  to  those  who  planned  it,  and  a  still  greater  source  of  credit  to  the 
scholars  who  participated,  and  the  product  of  whose  labor  made  it  unique. 

The  exhibition  was  important  for  two  central  reasons.  First  it  gave  to 
the  parents  and  taxpayers  a  striking  object  lesson  of  the  value  of  the  methods 
of  instruction  now  prevailing  in  our  schools,  methods  that  have  not  been 
accepted  without  considerable  opposition  from  a  large  and  well  meaning 
class  of  people,  whose  faith  is  bound  up  and  limited  to  instruction  in  the 
three  R's.  To  these  people  the  exhibition  was  a  revelation,  demonstrating 
as  it  did,  on  its  face,  the  full  value  of  the  system  practiced.  No  longer  can 
their  prejudices  and  old-fashioned  notions  hold  out  against  such  an  exhibi- 
tion of  juvenile  industry  and  ingenuity.  Secondly,  it  was  important  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  children  themselves,  and  an  incentive  to  even  better 
work.  Every  scholar  that  visited  the  exhibition,  and  saw  there  displayed 
the  product  of  his  own  labor  and  the  product  of  his  school- fellow's  labor, 
came  away  a  more  ambitious  child.  The  display  appealed  to  his  better 
motives,  and  gave  him  a  topic  for  contemplation  that  will  directly  influence 
his  character  and  future  development.  It  can  not  do  otherwise,  by  the  laws 
of  nature.  Since  then  the  exhibition  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  teacher, 
parent  and  scholar,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  it  possessed. 

.    — Eveming  Register. 


WORLD'S  FAIR. 

In  connection  with  the  last  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  direct 
your  special  attention  to  the  educational  exhibit  to  be 
given  at  the  World's  Fair  of  1893.  It  is  not  too  soon  to 
consider  the  position  we  should  like  to  occupy  at  this 
world-wide  exposition.  It  will  doubtless  be  the  grandest 
affair  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  any  land,  and  it  is  manifestly 
to  the  credit  of  this  city  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  cause 
of  education,  that  the  best  possible  exhibit  of  the  educa- 
tional system  should  be  made.  We  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  progressive  educational  influences  of  the 
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the  country.  We  will  be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  going  on  about  us.  There  should  be  a  united, 
vigorous  and  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  school 
authorities  of  every  State  and  city.  Many  States  have 
already  made  their  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  Legis- 
lation, as  you  are  aware,  has  been  blocked  this  year  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  and  delays  are  dangerous. 

It  seems  desirable  that  this  city  should  have  a  modest, 
but  as  far  as  practicable,  complete  exhibit  of  the  work 
done  in  our  schools.  At  the  Exposition  in  Paris  in  1889, 
the  New  Haven  schools  were  duly  represented,  and  were 
honored  with  a  medal  giving  them  special  distinction.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  by 
the  Board  to  consult  with  other  educational  authorities  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  devising  plans  for  proper  repre- 
sentation at  Chicago  in  1893  of  all  the  educational  interests 
of  this  city. 

FLAG  DAYS. 

It  is  the  crowning  duty  of  the  present  hour  to  inculcate 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  youth  a  spirit  of  true  and 
abiding  patriotism,  a  genuine  loyalty  to  American  institu- 
tions and  American  liberty.  We  annually  receive  in  this 
country  500,000  people  from  other '  nations.  They  are 
promptly  granted  the  privileges  of  American  citizens,  and 
their  children  with  ours  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  wield 
the  destinies  of  this  great  Republic. 

In  the  tread  of  the  hosts  of  these  on-coming  children,  we 
shall  welcome  victory  over  the  disintegrating  forces  of  a 
republican  government,  or  we  shall  hear  in  their  over- 
whelming advance  the  dead  march  of  national  defeat. 
These  children  must  be  taught  and  inspired  to  focus  their 
patriotism  in  the  institutions  of  their  adopted  land  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  lands  from  which  their  fathers  came. 
Patriotic  thought  and  feeling  and  activity  must  somehow 
be  wrought  into  the  lives  of  all  these  budding  citizens. 
How  can  it  be  done  except  in  the  public  schools  ?  The 
public  school  is  the  one  and  only  force  that  can  reach  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  society.  We  have  the  children 
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of  the  nation  in  their  entirety  and  can  mold  them  as  we 
will.  The  school  of  to-day  is  not  merely  a  place  where 
the  pupil  is  sent  to  acquire  specific  knowledge  that  may 
be  useful  to  him  in  after  life  ;  it  is  a  broad  national  institu- 
tion where  every  power  and  every  faculty  of  the  youth's 
mind  is  to  be  developed.  The  schools  are  the  nurseries  of 
citizenship  ;  they  are  the  only  sure  guaranty  of  our  na- 
tional perpetuity ;  and  we  as  teachers  must  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  inculcating  principles  that 
shall  yield  the  fruitage  of  exalted  patriotism.  The  founda- 
tions of  this  patriotism  must  be  laid  in  the  schools.  They 
must  be  laid  in  honesty,  justice,  respect  for  law,  and  a  love 
for  humanity,  for  without  these  there  can  be  no  genuine 
love  of  country. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  this  instruction,  we  desire 
to  introduce  some  positive  lessons  in  connection  with  our 
flag  or  memorial  days  which  shall  directly  accomplish  the 
desired  results.  We  recommend  that  the  Board  shall 
cause  the  national  flag  to  be  raised  on  the  school  buildings 
on  all  national  or  State  holidays  and  on  anniversaries  of 
memorable  events  in  our  country's  history.  And  that  on 
such  days  when  the  schools  are  in  session  the  pupils  of 
each  school  receive  appropriate  instruction  relative  to  the 
persons  or  events  commemorated. 

I  recommend  the  following  for  stated  flag  days : 

Sept.  lo,  Perry's  Victory.  Feb.    12,  Abraham  Lincoln  Born. 

Sept.  17,  Antietam.  April    2, 1743,  Thomas  Jefferson  Born. 

Sept.  22,  Emancipation  Proclamation.  April    6,  Battle  of  Shiloh. 
Oct.    12,  Columbus   discovered  April    9,  1865,   Lee   Surrendered    to 

America.  Grant  at  Appomatox. 

Oct.   19,  Cornwallis*  Surrender.  April  19,  Battle  of  Lexington. 

Nov.  14,  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.  April  27,  1822,  U.  S.  Grant  Born. 
Nov.  ig,  Garfield  Born.  April  30,  1789,  Inauguration  of  Wash- 

Dec.     8,  Birth  of  Eli  Whitney.  ington. 

Dec.  16,  Boston  Tea  Party.  (  Founding  of  Jamestown. 

Dec.  22,  Forefather's  Day.  ^^  ''*'  (  Timothy  Dwight  Bom  175a. 

Jan.      I,  American  Flag  first  used  by  May    29,  Patrick  Henry  Born  1736. 

Washington.  May    30,  Decoration  Day. 

Jan.     6,  Charles  Sumner  Born.  June  14,  American  Flag  Adopted. 

Jan.     8,  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  June  17,  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Jan.    18,  Daniel  Webster  Born. 
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And  that  such  other  days  of  local  or  national  importance 
be  observed  as  the  Superintendent  may  direct. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  present  aspect  of  school  affairs,  while  full  of 
promise,  is  an  urgent  reminder  of  the  weighty  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  those,  in  whose  hands  is  intrusted  the 
administration  of  the  educational  affairs  of  a  great  city. 
It  is  no  small  and  simple  task  to  solve,  in  the  best  way, 
the  educational  problems  that  confront  us.  The  entire 
working  forces  should  harmoniously  contribute  to  the  one 
purpose  of  subserving  the  highest  good  of  the  children 
committed  to  our  care.  To  this  end  personal  sacrifice 
should  be  made ;  personal  views  sometimes  set  aside ;  a 
broad,  liberal,  public  spirit  invoked,  and  every  agency 
bearing  upon  this  great  mission  brought  into  active 
service. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  unvarying  kindness 
and  gentlemanly  courtesy  which  they  have  shown  me 
during  the  past  year  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  our 
mutual  relations ;  to  the  principals  and  teachers  for  their 
cordial  cooperation  in  all  efforts  to  advance  the  interests 
of  f he  schools ;  to  the  Secretary  and  Clerk  for  their  in- 
valuable assistance  in  the  perplexing  routine  of  office 
duties,  and  to  the  local  Press  whose  kindly  offices  are 
duly  appreciated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 
September.  1891. 


The  High  School. 


ORGANIZATION. 

The  High  School  comprises  a  Classical,  a  Scientific,  an  English,  and  a 
Commercial  Department.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Classical  and  English 
departments  occupies  four  years,  in  the  Scientific  three  years,  and  in  the 
Commercial  two  years. 

1.  The  English  Course. — This  is  especially  arranged  for  young  ladies 
intending  to  teach  in  our  schools,  and  for  young  men  desiring  to  enter  the 
Law  or  Medical  School  who  cannot  pursue  a  college  course.  It  is  also 
designed  to  give  liberal  instruction  to  any  who  can  devote  four  years  to 
study  after  leaving  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  studies  are:  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry; 
physical  geog.,  botany,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy, 
and  the  science  of  government ;  French,  German,  and  Latin  ;  the  Study 
of  English,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  and  modem  and  ancient  history. 

2.  The  Scientific  Course. — The  Special  object  of  this  course,  is  the 
preparation  of  young  men  for  the  Scientific  Department  of  Yale  or  any 
other  University  ;  and  includes  the  studies  of  the  English  Course  which  are 
best  suited  for  that  purpose. 

3.  The  Classical  Course. — This  comprises  those  studies  which  are 
necessary  in  preparing  young  men  and  women  to  enter  any  of  the  colleges 
of  the  country.  The  studies  are  algebra  and  geometry ;  Roman  and  Greek 
history  ;  rhetoric ;  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek. 

4.  The  Business  Course. — This  department  is  arranged  for  two  years  of 
study  ;  and  will  be  of  special  service  to  those  who  desire  to  enter  as  quickly 
as  possible  upon  their  business  career.  The  studies  are  those  most  im- 
portant in  the  English  Course  and  comprise  commercial  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, penmanship,  physics,  geometry,  English  language,  rhetoric 
German  and  French. 

The  regular  daily  work  of  each  pupil  in  all  the  departments  comprises 
three  studies,  and  a  general  exercise  in  either  reading,  writing,  drawing, 
spelling,  singing,  composition  or  declamation. 

AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

In  the  intellectual  works  and  methods  of  the  school  constant  reference  is 
had  to  Thought  and  its  Expression,  Mere  knowledge  is  worth  little  when 
sought  as  an  end.  It  is  only  as  it  nourishes  thought  and  right  purposes  that 
it  is  of  value.  The  aim  of  the  school,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  commu- 
nicate knowledge,  as,  by  wisely  using  it,  to  stimulate  intellectual  life  and  to 
train  the  mind  to  right  methods  of  action. 

These  results  are  sought,  first,  by  a  well  considered  plan  of  symmetrical 
study ;  second,  by  such  modes  of  instruction  as  seem  best  suited  to  excite  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  to  quicken  thought,  and  to  furnish  to  the  pupils  prac- 
tical examples  of  logical  investigation  and  correct  reasoning. 
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APPARATUS  AND  LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics,  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand  speci- 
mens, and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  the  text-books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 

The  Library  contains  more  than  2,500  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

Id  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  dictionaries,  encyclo- 
paedias, critical  studies  in  English  language  and  literature,  standard  works 
in  history,  science,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  general  reading  in  fiction, 
biography,  history,  literature,  travel,  poetry,  etc.  From  this  portion  of  the 
library,  pupils  are  allowed,  upon  certain  conditions,  to  draw  books,  which 
may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which  thus  find  a  welcome  and  useful  cir- 
culation in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 


RULES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

EXAMINATIONS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Sec.  73.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of 
the  Grammar  Schools,  who  pass  the  prescribed  examinations,  and  who  attain 
in  those  examinations  an  average  rank  of  60  per  cent.,  are  promoted  to  the 
High  School.  All  candidates  shall  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  shall 
bring  certificates  of  scholarship  and  good  character  from  the  principal  of  the 
school  they  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  arithmetic, 
English  graipmar.  United  States  history,  geography,  reading,  penmanship 
and  spelling. 

PREPARATION   OF   QUESTIONS. 

Sec.  74.  The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent^  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Special  Instruction,  for  their  approval, 
previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the 
text-books  used  in  the  schools,  but  shall  correspond  in  principle  to  the 
instruction  given  in  the  studies  pursued. 

EXAMINATION   UNDER  THE   DIRECTION   OF   THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  75.  The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
and  such  teachers  as  may  be  selected. 


JO  THE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

PUPILS  NOT  ELIGIBLE. 

Sec.  76.  Pupils  below  the  highest  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examinations,  unless  recommended  by  the  prin- 
cipal as  in  his  opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

APPLICANTS  FROM   OTHER   SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  77.  AH  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  examina- 
tion, and  the  results  of  all  examinations  shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  for  approval. 

STUDIES    PURSUED. 

Sec.  78.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning, 
viz:  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration, 
surveying,  navigation,  the  English  language  and  literature  ;  in  reading, 
declamation,  spelling,  defining,  and  composition  ;  in  the  French,  German, 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  in  rhetoric,  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
in  history  and  political  philosophy,  together  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Connecticut ;  in  physical  geography,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  astronomy,  physiology,  botany,  zoOlogy,  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, vocal  music,  and  drawing. 

ORDER   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  79.  The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  the  School,  with  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  committee. 

ADMISSION   AT  THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Sec.  80.  Admission  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
unless  the  candidate  is  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

SESSIONS. 

Sec.  81.  The  sessions  of  the  High  School  shall  be  from  %%  o'clock  A.  m. 
to  I  o'clock  p.  M. 

PROMOTIONS, 

Sec.  82.  Examinations  for  promotions  in  the  High  School  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Principal  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  any 
pupil  who  falls  below  70  per  cent,  in  two  or  more  of  the  studies  of  his  class 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  promotion. 

GRADUATION   EXERCISES. 

Sec.  83.  The  Graduation  Exercises  shall  be  public,  and  shall  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  in  April.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Grad- 
uating exercises  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Sec.  84.  Diplomas  will  be  given  to  pupils  who  have  completed  either  of 
the  prescribed  courses  and  who  have  attained  an  average  rank  of  70  per 
cent,  upon  the  studies  of  the  same. 
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Course  of  Study— English  Department. 


Class. 

Term. 
(20  weeks.) 

Mathe- 

MATICS. 

Science. 

Languages, 

English 
Language. 
History. 

Fourth. 

First. 

Book- 
keeping. 
Algebra. 

Physical 

Geography. 

Botany. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Study  of 
English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Physiology. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

English. 

Third. 

First. 

Algebra. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

Rhetoric 

and  Study  of 

English. 

Second. 

Algebra. 

Science  of 
Government. 

French. 

German. 

Latin. 

An.  Hist. 

First. 

Geometry. 

Physics. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Mod.  Hist. 

Junior. 

Second. 

Geometry. 

Chemistry. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Eng.  Lit. 

Sknior. 

First. 

Astronomy. 

1 

Geology. 

Latin. 
French. 
German. 

Eng.  Lit. 

Second. 

Physiology  a 

ind  Reviews. 

• 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  one  special  exercise  in  either 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing.  Regular  weekly  exercises 
in  composition  or  declamation  are  also  required  of  all  pupils  throughout 
the  course. 
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Course  of  Study.— Classical  Department. 


Class. 

Term. 
(30  weeks.) 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathe- 

MATICS. 

History, 

Modern 

Languages. 

Fourth. 

First. 
Second. 

Grammar 

and 
Lessons. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Rom.  Hisi. 
Greek  HisL 

Third. 

First. 
Second. 

Caesar. 
C«sar. 

Grammar 

and  White's 

Lessons. 

Algebra. 
Algebra. 

Junior. 

First. 
.  Second. 

Vergil. 
Vergil. 

Goodwin's 
Greek 
Reader. 

Geometry. 

French  or 
German. 

Senior. 

First. 

Cicero. 

Homer. 

French 
or  German. 

• 

Second. 

Cicero. 
Ovid. 

Homer 

and 
Review. 

French 
or  German. 

There  are  frequent  exercises  in  Latin  and  Greek  Prose  Composition 
throughout  the  course. 

Each  pupil  has  three  studies  daily,  and  one  special  exercise  in  either 
reading,  writing,  drawing,  spelling  or  singing. 
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Course  of  Study.— Commercial  Department. 

TERM,  TWENTY  WEEKS. 


First 

Book- 

Commercial 

English 

Term. 

keeping. 

Arithmetic. 

Language. 

First 

Year. 

Second 

Book. 

Commercial 

English 

Term. 

keeping. 

Arithmetic. 

Language. 

Physics  (E.). 

First 

Book- 

Civil Gov- 

History and 

Term. 

keeping. 

ernment. 

Constitution  of 
the  U.  S. 

Second 

Year. 

Book- 

Second 

keeping. 

Commercial 

Chemistry  (E.). 

Term. 

Commercial 
Correspond- 
ence. 

Law. 

Type- 
,    writing  (E.). 

1 

General  Exercises. 

First    Year, — Penmanshfp,    business    forms,    reading,    drawing,    music, 
spelling,  composition,  declamation,  mental  arithmetic. 

Second  Year, — The  same  as  for  the  first  year,  with  the  addition  of  corres- 
pondence and  commercial  arithmetic. 
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Course  of  Study —Scientific  Department. 


Class. 


Fourth. 


Third. 


Junior. 


I 


Term. 
(20  weeks.) 


Latin. 


Mathe- 

I  MATICS. 


First. 
Second. 


First. 
Second. 


First. 


!     Grammar 
I  and 

Lessons. 


Caesar. 
Caesar. 


Caesar. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 


SCIENCK 
AND 

Language. 


Study 

of 

English. 


Second.  Prin.  Latina. 


Algebra. 
Algebra. 


Geometry     j 
and 
Trigonometry., 

Geometry 
and  I 

Trigonometry.' 


Geometry. 


Training  Schools. 


The  Welch  is  a  complete  grammar  school  equipped  with  regular  teachers. 

In  the  Training  Department  the  year  is  divided  into  two  parts  of  20  weeks 
each.  The  first  period  is  devoted  to  preparatory  work  and  is  spent  outside 
of  the  school-room. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  that  the  prospective  teacher  should  study  the 
human  body  and  the  human  mind ;  the  aim  of  education ;  the  history  of 
education ;  should  distinguish  between  teaching  and  training ;  should  know 
the  principles  of  school  government,  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
teacher. 

She  should  study  the  art  of  teaching  that  she  may  know  what  ideas  to 
bring  into  consciousness ;  how  to  bring  them  into  consciousness ;  how  to 
relate  them  to  other  ideas  ;  how  to  lead  to  their  expression. 

She  should  realize  the  unity  of  subjects  taught  in  public  schools ;  the 
development  and  practical  value  of  subjects ;  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  taught  and  why  ;  the  topics  embraced  in  any  subject ;  the  relation 
of  these  topics  to  each  other  and  the  whole ;  the  natural  way  of  presenting 
and  drilling  upon  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  following  subjects  are  treated  during  the 
first  term : 

School  government,  number,  arithmetic,  reading,  phonics  and  spelling, 
form,  language,  elementary  science,  history  of  education,  principles 
of  teaching,  penmanship,  geography,  calisthenics,  kindergarten,  music, 
drawing. 

These  subjects  are  regarded  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view.  First,  the 
principles  of  mental  action  are  deduced  from  introspection  and  observation. 

With  these  principles  as  a  standard,  the  various  systems  of  presenting 
these  subjects  are  discussed.  That  system,  or  combination  of  systems,  is 
selected  which  most  nearly  harmonizes  with  natural  laws. 

Its  application  is  shown  by  class  work  with  pupils  taken  from  the  various 
grades  of  the  school.  The  illustrative  lessons  are  given  in  the  presence  of 
the  training  class  by  the  teachers  of  the  Training  Department. 

The  purpose,  plan,  method,  and  results  of  these  lessons  are  discussed  by 
pupil  teachers  who  are  then  required  to  give  similar  teaching  exercises. 

While  the  teaching  in  the  Training  Department  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
model  and  the  pupil  teachers  are  required  to  write  reports  of  all  illustrative 
lessons,  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  intelligent  rather  than  imitation  work 
from  them  by  constantly  directing  their  attention  to  the  object  of  teaching, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  by  criticising  all  exercises 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  children. 

Every  member  of  the  class  has  opportunities  of  working  with  classes  of 
children.  Each  teaching  exercise  is  criticised  by  the  training  class  and  the 
regular  teacher. 
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Each  pupil  teacher  makes  a  series  of  charts  and  a  collection  of  pictures 
to  be  used  in  teaching.  These  she  takes  with  her  when  she  leaves  the 
school. 

Examinations,  which  are  intended  to  test  judgment  rather  than  memory, 
occur  at  diflerent  stages  of  the  work.  In  connection  with  each  subject  is 
dictated  a  course  of  study  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  printed  scheme. 

RULES   OF  THE   BOARD. 
Training  Schools  for  TecLchers, 

ORGANIZATION  AND   PURPOSE. 

Sec.  85.  The  training  schools  for  teachers  are  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishmg  a  supply  of  .competent  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the 
District,  and  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Superintendent. 

ELIGIBILITY. 

Sec.  86.  Those  who  have  pursued  the  four  years'  course  at  the  High 
School  and  have  graduated  therefrom  with  an  average  standing  of  70  per 
cent.,  and  others  residing  in  the  District  who  have  received  an  equivalent 
training  may  be  admitted  to  the  training  schools  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Board. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  THEORY   AND   PRACTICE. 

Sec.  87.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice shall  attend  to  the  marking  and  classification  of  the  pupils,  shall  see 
that  proper  records  are  kept  and  shall  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  attendance  and  standing  of  the  members  of  the  training 
class. 

COURSE  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  88.  The  course  of  training  is  one  year,  one-half  of  which  is  given 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  the 
remainder  to  observation  and  practice  in  the  school  room.  Members  of  the 
training  class  are  required  to  observe  the  same  rules  with  respect  to  reg- 
ular and  punctual  attendance  as  apply  to  teachers. 


Sec.  89.  The  sessions  of  the  Training  School  from  September  first  to 
Februar}'  first  shall  be  from  %%,  o'clock  A.  M.  to  i  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  from 
February  first  to  July  first,  from  8.40  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12  o'clock  m.,  and  from 
1.45  o'clock  to  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Sec.  90.  A  certificate  will  be  given  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete 
this  course  of  training,  and  who  attain  an  average  standing  of  70  per  cent, 
in  the  studies  pursued  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  This 
certificate  shall  qualify  them  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  District. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS.  JJ 

Kindergarten, 

The  young  ladies  of  the  training  class,  during  ten  weeks,  spend  one 
morning  of  each  week  in  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  kindergarten.  On  the  afternoon  of  these  days  they  receive 
instruction  in  these  theories  and  methods  which  they  afterward  apply  in 
practical  work  with  classes  of  children  from  the  kindergarten,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  kindergartner. 

The  Cedar  Street  and  Hallock  Street  Schools  are  used  for  practice  work 
during  the  second  term.  The  pupil  teachers  are  assigned  to  teach  in  the 
several  rooms  under  careful  supervision. 


LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  ADOPTED  AND  PURCHASED  FOR  THE 
SCHOOLS  IN  1890. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Interstate  Reader,  First  and  Second  ;  Lippincott's  Reader,  First  and  Third  ; 
Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth ;  Harper's  Reader,  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth  ;  Stickney  Reader,  First,  Fourth ;  Nature  Reader,  First,  Second  ; 
Swinton*s  Reader,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth ;  Swinton's  Introductory 
Geography ;  Swinton's  School  Geography ;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography, 
Grade  VIII  and  High  School ;  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands  ;  Picturesque 
Geography,  Reader ;  Our  World  Reader ;  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer  ; 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic ;  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic  ;  Graves' 
Speller ;  Knoz-Heath  Elementary  Lessons  in  English  ;  Barnes'  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  ;  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States  ;  Eggle- 
ston's  Primary  of  the  United  States;  Dodge's  History  Stories;  Pratt's 
American  History  Stories;  Jepson's  Music  Reader,'  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth ;  Spencerian  Tracing  Course  ;  Spencerian  Shorter  Course ;  Spen- 
cerian  Large  Course  ;  Webster's  Handy  Dictionary;  Webster's  Condensed 
Dictionary  ;  Ruled,  noiseless  slates  ;  mechanical  drawing  tools. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

English  Language. — Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary,  Cathcart's  Reader, 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature,  Irving's  Six  Selections  (boards). 

Riverside  Literature  Series  (paper).  —  Longfellow,  Miles  Standish; 
Longfellow,  Children's  Hour  ;  Whittier,  Snow-Bound :  Hawthorne,  White 
Hills;  Hawthorne,  Wonder  Book,  Part  I  and  II. 

Modern  Classics  (cloth). — Holmes,  Favorite  Poems ;  Lowell,  Sir  Launfal  ; 
Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King. 

English  Classics  (paper). —  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales: 
Macauley,  Lord  Clive  ;  Milton,  L'Allegro  ;  Bacon,  Essays. 

Shakespere,  Hudson  Edition  (cloth).— Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night. 

Tweed's  Grammar. 
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Mathematics. — Packard's  Complete  Business  Training,  Wells*  Higher 
Algebra,  Newcomb's  Algebra,  Wells*  Geometry,  Newcomb*s  Trigonometry, 
Newcomb's  Tables,  Eaton's  Metric  System,  A.  P.  Root*s  Business  Forms, 
Franklin*s  Written  Arithmetic. 

Physical  Sciences. — Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  Field-Book  of 
Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body,  Shepard's  Chemistry,  Shepard's  Chemistry 
Note-Book.  Dana's  Geological  Story,  Steele's  Astronomy,  Gage*s  Introduc- 
tion  to  Physical  Science ;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 

History.— Myers'  Eastern  Nations,  Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People, 
Myers  and  Allen's  Ancient  History,  Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  French  History,  Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  Mowry's 
Civil  Government. 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Tetlow's  Latin  Lessons, 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Caesar,  Collar's  Latin  Composition,  Greenough's 
Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid. 

Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  First  Lessons, 
Kelsey's  Anabasis,  Jones'  Greek  Prose,  Seymour's  Iliad — six  books. 

French. — Keetel's  French  Grammar,  Super's  French  Reader,  Le  Voyage 
de  Monsieur  Perrichon,  Polyeucte,  Carine. 

German. — Collar's  Eisenbach  Lessons,  Brand's  German  Prose,  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE   FOR   1891-92. 
B.  J  EPSON,  Supervisor. 


MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.   Time.    Sept  Oct.  Not.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May 


X  to  5 


Hamiltoo 

Sl  Frasda  O.  Asyl. 

Woorter  .'. i 

Flir  Street i 

Hamilton '  5  **  la 

Feny  Street x  ' 

Wooster 7  "  xa    a.m.  I 

X "  3   P.M.  r 


A.M.  t 

6  A.M.  i 
4      '•»«.  f 

xa      A.M.  I 

7  ^M.  f 


N.  H.  Orph.  Asyl*m 


7 

5 

a,  30 

X4 

xa 

9 

7 

ax 

«9 

x6 

M 

a8 

a6 

•3 

ax 

4  x,a9  a8  as  1 

XX  8  7  4  9 

x8  X5  X4  IX  16 

35  aa  ax  x8  93 


June 

I      6 

I    '^ 
I    ao 


High  School,  Fourth  Class,  every  Monday  at  la.ao  p.  m. 


TUESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Webster 

Edwards  Street 

SbeltoD  Avenue  ... 

Hallock  Street 

Winchester 

West  Street 

Webster 

Davenport  Avenue 
Cedar  Street 


Rooms.    Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May 

863x5a    x,a9    a6       31 


June 


to    8      A.M. 

"    7     PM. 


XX  A.M. 

8  P.M. 

xa  A.M.  I 

4  P.M. 

xa  A.M. 

4  " 

8  P.M.) 


»5 

»3 

xo 

aa 

ao 

X7 

ag 

a7 

a4 

8 
XS 


X9      16      X5  I  xa 
a6     33      aa  ;  xq 


xo     I 


I 


»7 
»4 


WEDNESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Eaton 

Lloyd  Street 

Washhicton 

DixwdlAvenue . 

Eaton 

Grand  Avenue. 


Rooms.   Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Marl  Apr  May   June 


8     p. 

Washington 8a"  xa    a.i 


Carlisle^treet . 
Oak  Street 


to    6      A.] 
"    4 


A.M.  ) 
P.M.  f 


A.M. 

P.M. 


A.M.  ) 
P.M.  ( 


9 
16 

30 


18 
as 


9 
x6 


6 
»3 


3  a, 30,  a7 
xo  96 
X7      x6      X3 


a3       37     94      33     ao 


x8 
35 


8 
«5 


High  School.  Third  Class,  every  Wednesday  at  12.20  p.  m. 


THURSDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.    Time.    Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr   May    June 


Dwight X  to    5  A.M. 

Orchard  Street x  "    4 

Training  Class p.m. 

Lovetl X  "  xa  a.m. 

Training  Class p.m. 

Dwight 6  "  xa  a.m. 

Training  Class p.m, 

Skinner x  '*    7  a.m 

Humphrey  Street.,  x  "    4      *' 

Training  Class p.m. 


xo   8  5  10  14  XX  10  7 

17   15  X3  17  3x  x8  X7  14 

94      23  19  34  38  35  34  ax 

x,29  3  7  4  3.31  a8 


xa  9 

«9    ;    x6 
a6    I    33 

a»30 


FRIDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.    Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May    June 


Woolsey x  to   6  a.m.  I 

Woodward 1"    3  p.m.  f      " 

Rosette  Street x '*  xx  a.m.) 

N.  Quinnipiac  St..  x"    3  p.m.  v      x8     33       30 

Center  Street i  •  '*     ) 

Woolsey 7  "  la  a.m.  I      ,^      ^ 

Greenwich  Avenue  x  "    4  p.m.  f      '5     30      12 

Welch t  *'  X3  A.M.         77       2        6 


X3       x8 


3g     36  ,   35     89 
8       5        4        » 


X5        X3 
33         19 


18        33 


X3     «o,  ag 

I 

30  X7 

37    '    34 


High  School,  Seniors  and  Juniors,  every  Friday  at  12.30  p.  m. 


Nora.— As  far  as  possible,  lessons  lost  by  reason  of  single  sessions,  etc.,  will  be  made  up 
on  the  fourth  Friday,  p.  m.,  of  each  month.     Italic  figures  indicate  irregular  dates. 


DRAWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE   FOR   FORM   STUDY   AND    DRAWING,   1891-92. 

Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Woobey 

Washington  ... 
High 


7-xa 
»-xa 


a 


I    I    I   I    i 


,  7,  ax  I  5,  X9     a,  x6,|     14       4,  x8  '  1,15, 

I  I     30    I  I  ag 


8, 
"9 


'       1x4,  a8   la,  a6  i  9,  33  1  7,  ax  ,xx,  as 

I             I            '  I  ' 

^7,  X4,    5,  xa,  a,  9,  7,  14,.  4«  "»    1.  J 

|ax,  a8   X9,  a6  x6,    1  ax      x8,  as  >    15 


'30' 

TUESDAY. 


t 

14.  a8 

7,  ax 

7,14* 
ax,  a8 


4,18 

4«  "^ 

x8 


a,  x6 

9»a3 
16,  as 


X3.n 

6,  ao 

6.  «3* 
ao,«7 


Welch 

Dwight 

High 


6-xa 


A.  M.     '  8,  aa  '  6,  ao  I  3,  17     x,  15     5,  X9  ;  a,  x6,'  x,  xs,l       xa  '  3,  X7,'x4,  a6 


I       I 


Jr. 


Lovell... 
Wooiter. 


High. 


Hamilton . 
Webster.. 
Orchard  .. 
Carlisle... 

Lloyd 

Oalc 


7-xa 
7-xa 

I   _    l_ 

»-xa ; 

x-4     I 

x-4 
x-4     I 
1-4 


|x5t  39  ;>3«  >7   sOf  34     8,  aa   xa,  a6     9,  33  I  8,  aa  5,  19  'xo,  a4 

'  '  '  '  I 

^8,  X5,    6,  X3,    3,  xo,    X,  8,      5,  xa,    a,  9,      x,  8,  5,  xa,    3,  xo,    7,  14, 
aa,  ag  ao,  37   17,  34   15,  aa   xg,  a6   x6,  33      X5,  xg     '    17,     ax,  aS 
_. aa,a9  a*,  3* 

WEDNESDAY. 


9i  33     7,  ax     4,  x8     a,  x6  ,  6,  ao  >  3,  X7  |  a,  x6,      13    1  4,  18  l  x,  15, 


30     I 


»9 


ix6,  30   14,  a8   11,35,  9*a3!X3«97    «>*  34     9,331  6,  so  xx,  as     8,33 

111'  i      '■     ! 

^l  9,  16,    7,  X4,    4,  XX,    3,  9,      6,  X3,    3,  xo,    3,  9,      6,  X3,    4,  xx,    x,  8, 
a3i  30  3i«  38    18,  35    x6,  39   30,37   X7i  94       x^i         ^o      18,35       15, 
1  33, 30  ,  33.  39 


THURSDAY. 


A.  M.       ,  10,  34 


♦  aa     5.  X9     3»  ^7     7»  ««      4*  «8  ]  3'^*^«| 


3,  16, 


39 
1,39 


4,  a8  jxx,  35    10,  34  I  7,  31    13,  36  I  9,  33 


34 
17  I 


34   , 

19  1    17  i 


x8 


34 

'7\ 


X5         xa  10 

8  5  3 

FRIDAY. 


»4| 

7 ; 


XX  xo 


ai  '       36  ' 
X4  .        xg  I 

7  I        13' 


as 
16 
9 


Eaton 

Winchester .... 

Winchester 

Winchester.... 

High 


7-13 
g-ia 
4-5 


I 


A.  M.  .IX,  35  9,  33  6,  30  4,  x8  8,  33  ,  5,  19  4,  x8  X,  15  6,  ao  !  3,  17 

'     1    6      '     I  I 

**      xB  I  ''J  '  13,  --  IX,  ..  1"1q^'  x3,  36  XX,  35  ;  8,  83  .X3,  37  xo,  24 


I 


-3  I 


18  I  16  * 

■  ■  I  ''  3°  ! 


x5 

39 


a6  I   as  ' 


X3 

I 
»7\ 


34 
10, 


(  IX,  18,'  a,  9,  I  6,  13,  4,  IX,'  8.  X5,  5,  xa,'  4,  xx,  x,  8,  I  6,  X3,  3,  10, 

p.  M.K    35   J   X6,   I30,  ..  1x8,  ..  32,  39  19,  36  1X8,  35  'XS,  33  30,  37  j  17,34 

(! 133,  30 I i      I 


DRAWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE   FOR   FORM   STUDY   AND    DRAWING. 

Miss  Julia  Nadler,  Assistant  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Grind  At 3-^ 


1 

u 

1 

,  « 

a 
1  H 

} 

1 

8 

0 

Q 


8         A.M.)! 
XI        P.M.  ) 


a«  30 


Hamilton s-J^     a.m.  1 

I 
^uinnipiac  St . 

Center  St 

Woolscy 

Grand  Av 

Sbelton  Av 5*1-1 1 


1-6  A.M.  J 

i,a,7,8  P.M.  ( 
5«-II  A.M.) 
i-Sa      P.M.  I 


(K.        I       S 


I,  aq       28 


I 


r 

a 

< 

as 


5r 


7     I 


x6 


TUESDAY. 


"5 


»S 


Welch x-5 

St.  Francis  O.  As.  x-4 

Skinner 1-7 

N.  H.  Orph'o  As.  1-3 

Dwiifht I  1-6 

Woodward 1-3 

Rosette  St 1-7 

WestSL x-4 


A.M.  ) 
P.M.  ) 
A.M.  I 

P.M.  ) 
P.M.) 


I 


ao         17     I     X5 
27         24         22 

WEDNESDAY. 


x8 


,29       26     I     3X 


28 


26 


Lovell 1-6  A.M. 

Woosler 1-6  a.m. 

Dixwell  At ,1-6  a.m. 

Cedar  St 1 ,1-6  a.m. 


9 
x6 


7 

M 


XX 


9 
x6 


I 


23  21  18 

30       I       28  25  23 

THURSDAY. 


3 

2,30 

27 

— 

1,29 

xo 

9 

6 

IX 

8 

«7 

x6 

«3 

18 

«5 

24 

33 

30 

^5 

22 

Washington 1-5      [a.m.  ) 

'         >      10  8 

n  Av.  ..    1-4       P.M. ) 


Davenpoi 

Webster 1-6 

KairSt.  .. 

Hamilton x-5 

Greenwich  Av...    1-4 

Edwards  St 1-7 

Ferry  St, 


Eaton , 

Humphrey  St  ... 
Cedar  AHallock 

HallockSt 

Ferry  St 

Rosette  St 


1-6         A.M.  ) 
1-4  P.M.  1 

P.M.  )  , 
1-7  A.M.  ) 

1-4        i^PM.-  ' 

I-€         A.M.  J 

[ 
1-4        P.M. ) 

,M. 

:.\ 


22 


I    I, 


29 


»9 


x8 


28 


T-ix^ 

6 


3       3 

FRIDAY. 

9  6 

2,  30       13 


7     I     12 


26 


25     I     23 


4 

8 

5 

4 

I 

13 

3 

XX 

'5.  29 

12,  26 

",35 

8»29 

20 

10,94 

18 

1  »5 

»9 

18 

22 

27 

»7 

IX 

'  15 

.2 

XI 

8 

«3 

xo 

SEWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE   FOR   1891-92. 

Miss  Lillian  A.  Gladwin,  Instructor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS.        !    g  '    s 

I   §      ^     I     & 


I     '     .•   I    ^        I     '     .    I     ^ 


•"       =5 


OZ        QAlfc        s        <'s       ^ 


Lovell 5-xo|a.m. 

Rosette  St [5-8 

Eaton I  5-10  A.M 

HallockSt ,5-9  !»'■ 


A.M.  I  I 

>  14,  28   ia,  36     9«  33 
P.M.  )  I 

:.\ 


7,  91    iz',  35     8,  83  '  7,  31     4,  x8  I  9,  33   13,37 


31        5,  19  ^  2,  16,      14       4,  18  I   x«  15    14,  38    iz,  35       16 

'     30     ,  I  39 


TUESDAY. 


6,  JO 


Hamilton 5-10  a. 

Cedar  St 5-8    p, 


,1 


Wooster 15-10  a.m. 

FairSt.&Ger.  Bns^.    3-4    v 


,.M.r     I     '     ■  I 

V    8,  33     6,  30     3,  17     I,  15     5,  19     3,  t6     I,  15,  13,  36  17,  31   14,  aS 

M.  )  39 

,.M./,       I        .  i       ' 

>  15,  39  13,  37  10,  34   8,  33  13,  36   9,  33   8,  33   5,  19  10,  34   7«  21 


WEDNESDAY. 


'  I  I  I  I  I 

Dwight ]5-ioA,M.)|  I  , 

I  r    9«  33  '  7t  31     4,  18  '  3,  16     6,  30    3,  17 

Edwards  St 5-8   p, 

Grand  A  V 5-1 

Skinner 5- 


2,  x6,  X3,  37       x8 


-8    A.M.  I  '  '  I  '■ 

>  x6,  30  {I4,  a8   IX,  35     9,  33   13,  37  ;  10,  34     9,  33     6,  ao  ix,  25 
8    P.M.  )  ■  \  \  , 


39 


8,M 


THURSDAY. 


Woolsey 5-9  |p.m.  )  |  '  ,  '  j 

Hio,  34     8,33     5,  19    10,  34   X4,  38   XX,  25  1x0,34     7,31    13,36    q.  33 

A.M.  \  I  ,  ,  I 


Kerry  St 5-10  a.j 

Welch 5-10!  A. 

Washington !  5-8  |p, 


.M.  )  I 

.M.  H  i     29 


13        3%  17     7%  31     4,  18     3,  X7,  X4,  38       19       9i  1^1 


FRIDAY. 


Shelton  A v '  5-10 

Winchester 9-xo 

Webster j  5-xo|a.m. 

DixwellAv I  5-6 


A.M.  )  t 

y ",  35 

P.M.  ) 
A.M.  I 
P.M.! 


I        I        !        I 

9«  3°  I  13  <    4,  18     15,  29     13,  36  !zi,  25       Z,  33     X3,  37  '10,  B4 


x8  I  3,  33     6, 

I       I 


4,  18  '  8,  29 


30       3.  »7 


DRAWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  1891-92. 

In  Grade  8. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Honey,  Instructor. 

Morning,  9  to  10  Afternoon,  2  to  3. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


a 


Woolsey ' ,  a.  m. 

Welch 


§         I 


^ 


:  '1  I 

o 


Washington...     a.m. 
Wooster.... 


A.  M.  I 

>   14,  a8   12,  a6 
r.u.) 

A.M.  I 


3,  16, 
30 


8,  aa 


?         r  >•         « 


7,  ai     4,  18 


9,  33  ,  6,  ao 


I  I 


'♦     *••  *^  I   'aJ^V*'  *^   "•  '5  j       »6  |«3»  a? 


TUESDAY. 


Lovell.. 
Dwight . 


A.M.-|    15,  ag   13,37   10,34     8%  33    12,36'  9,23     8,3a     5,19   10,94     ^*  ^'* 
"     ]  n     6, 30     3,  »7     I,  15     5,  19     3,  16     *^ '5»  ,2^  25   ,y^  2,    ,^^  28 


FRIDAY. 


Elton 

Hamilton 

Winchetter... 
Webster 


>  18,  aa     3,  30 

P.  M.  J  I 

I 
I  I 

A.M.) 

>•  [       35     9,  a3 
P.  M.  ) 


II     8,  33     5,  19     4,  18      I,  39       ao     '  3,  17 


6,  ao     4,18115.39   la,  a6   11,35     8,33    13,37   10,94 


TABULAR   VIEW   FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL,    1891-92. 

Sumner  B.  Merrick,  Instructor. 

Beginning  Tuesday,  September  8th,  1891,  and  every  alternate  week  during 

the  school  year. 


Mondays, 

Welch,    . 
Webster, 

.    9-H45A.M. 

.2-4          p.  M. 

Tuesdays, 

(  Woolsey, 
Eaton,    . 

.  9-II.45A.  M. 
.2-4          P.  M. 

Wednesdays, 

Dwight, 
1  Lovell, 

.  9-II.45A.M. 
.2-4          p.  M. 

Thursdays, 

Washington, 
1   Hamilton, 

.  9-II.45A.  M. 
.2-4         P.  M. 

Fridays, 

Woosler, 
1  Winchester, 

.  9-1 1.4s  A.  M. 
.2-4         p.  M. 

Beginning  Monday,  September  14th,  1891,  and  every  alternate  week  during 


the  school  year. 


Mondays, 


Tuesdays, 


Wednesdays, 


Thursdays, 


Fridays, 


■1 


(  Webster, 
(Welch,  . 
(  Eaton,  . 
(  Woolsey, 

Lovell,    . 

Dwight, 
(  Hamilton, 
(  Washington, 

Winchester, 

Wooster, 


(Win 
(Wo( 


.      9-1 1.45  A.  M. 
.2-4  P.  M. 

.      9-II.45  A.  M. 
.      2-  4  P.  M. 

.      9-1X45  A.M. 
.      2-  4  P.  M. 

.      9-11.45  A.M. 
.2-4  P.  M. 

.      9-II.45A.  M. 
.2-4         P.  M. 


PERFECT  ATTENDANCE. 

The  following  Table  presents  all  rooms  in  which  all  the  pupils  have  been 
present  lOO  half  days  or  more  during  the  year. 

N.  B. — Perfect  attendance  cannot  be  counted  if,  for  any  cause,  any  pupil 
is  not  in  seat  at  the  hour  of  commencing  School  (9  o'clock  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.) 
or  is  dismissed  before  the  hour  of  closing  (12  and  4  o'clock). 


2 

< 


SCHOOLS. 


o 


TEACHERS. 


No.  half  No.  half  S 
days  in  days  in  < 
1890-91.      1889-90.     g 


1  Hamilton, 12  Rita  Shea, 

2  Hamilton, 9  Gertrude  Roche, 

3  Hamilton, 7  Clementine  Kenney,. 

I 

4  Hamilton, I  4  Ambrosia  Coonan,.-- 

5  Greenwich  Av.,  - .    4  Edith  Johnson, 


6  Dwight, II  Harriet  J  udson,  .. 

i 

7  Lovell, '  7  Ellen  Kilbride,.-. 

S   High !  8  M.  Booth, 

9   Hamilton,. 11  Cornelia  Clinton, , 

10  Carlisle, 3  Grace  Beecher,  ... 

lOfl  Washington, 7  Annie  Clune 


11  Winchester, 5    Kathleen  Yanz, 

12  Wooster, 6  j  Lottie  Gorham,. 

I2/I  Woolsey, 9    Fannie  Bunce,  . 


231 

159    I 

i 
146 

138 
133 
124 

118   ! 

"4 

1 
106 

106 

103 

102 


13  jHamilton, 2a  Pauline  Hughson, 


27tf     ,12 


165      10 


185 


198 


I 


I  I 


10 


169      12 

106    I  2 
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TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1891-92. 

WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS. 


.Rooms. 


HiLLHOUSE       I 

High  School.  ' 

Oran^g  Street^ 
cor.  IVall. 


Webster  Sch. 

Gfor^e  Street^ 
cor,   York. 


TEACHERS. 


I  Isaac  Thomas,  Principal,. 

:H.  S.  Gulliver 

|M.  M.  Marble 

'Malcolm  Booth, 


8 
8 

tb 
da 
6 

5« 
5 

Aa 
3a 
2d 
I 
Extra 


James  Wallis,. 

E.  Theo.  Liefeld,. 

B.  B.  Holmes, 

H.  W.Wells 

Annie  S.  Johnson, 

Susan  S.  Sheridan 

Gertrude  F.  Adams, 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 

Mary  W.  Siorrs, 

Winifred  S.  Thompson,. 

Katy  H.  Gower, 

Grace  A.  Weeks, 

Clarine  Warner, 

M.  Elmira  Woodruff,  ... 

Annie  A.  McAlister, 

Carrie  M.  Hills 

Lucy  M.  Whitmore 


WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 


John  G.  Lewis,  Principal^ 


Ada  T.  Somers, 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

Clara  A.  Hurlburt 

Julia  A.  Malcolm, 

Hattie  Schulhafer, 

Ruth  Gorham, 

Eliza  A.  Benham, 

Sarah  S.  W i  1  son, .* 

Catherine  M.  Downes,... 

Sara  Louise  Canfield, 

Margaret  W.  l^cKiernan, . 

Fannie  B.  Atwater, 

Fannie  E.  Graves, 

Margaret  E.Smith, 


SaUries. 


Residences. 


$2,500  22  Trumbull. 
2,000  62  Lake  pl. 
1,600  113  York. 
1,800  23  Lynwood. 
1,5002  Audubon. 
1, 200. 39  Cottage. 
1,500  23  Lynwood. 
1,300211  Main,  Westv. 
1, 000! 374  Grand  av. 
1,000' 5 ig  Orange. 
i,oooj6  Prospect  PI. 

800  83  Grove. 

800  57  Academy. 

900  83  Grove. 

900931  Grand  A  v. 

750.59  Clark. 

750,678  State. 

700!  I  Howe. 

700' 254  Crown. 

700I143  Edwards. 

300!  147  Bradley. 


$23,700 


$2,500  438  George. 

750' 186  Goffe. 
500.80  Ward. 
700  302  Temple. 
650^73  Ward. 
640  119  State. 
630  72  Gilbert  a  v. 
620  173  Oak. 
6oc»  379  Crown. 
580  103  Howe. 
545  42  College. 
325  16  Park. 
425  37  Park. 
600  1 172  Chapel. 
325  323  Cedar. 

$7,890 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Oaic  St.  School. 
cor-.   Greenwood, 


Rooms. 


TEACHERS. 


Davenport  A  v.; 
School.        | 

cor.  Asylum,      I 


Eaxon   School. 

JeJTerson  Street^  \ 
cor.  St.  John. 


4 
2b 


4 
3« 

%b 

I 


Louise  G.  Wolcott 
Laura  E.  Lampson 
Lottie  W.  Sloan,-.. 
Mary  J.  Alden,  ... 


Libbie  M.  Healey, 

Marie  A.  Mallahan,  .. 
Kathryn  L.  McCarthy, 
Emma  F.Weld, 


EATON    DISTRICT. 


A.  B.  FiFIELD,  Principal,  ... 


8  ■ 

8 

la 

tb 

ba 

6 

5« 

5 

4^ 

4fl 

4 
3« 


Eunice  K.  Armstead... 

Mary  J.  Barry, 

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

Ida  L.  Henry, _ 

Mary  J.  Bronson, 

Sara  A.  Mallory, 

Joanna  M.  Flanagan, .. 

Mary  E.  Egan, 

Corna  B.   Slade, 

Mary  F.  Leary, 

Rose  F.  Conlan, 

Anne  E.  Clarke 

2a  iJosephine  A.  Sheehan,. 

2      Fannie  B.  Barney, 

ta  "Edith  F.  Adams, 

I     I  Hattie  Barker 

A    Mary  J.  Hayes, 

Extra, Esther  A.  Rice 


I 


Skinnkk  School. 
! 
S/a/c  Street,  cor. 
Sufftmer. 


Sb  I  Sarah  E.  Briggs 

4b    May  A.  McGuire, 

4     i  Margaret  G.  McNamara, 

3fl    Mary  E.  Kinsella, 

2     , Sarah  J.  Flanagan, 

ifl  iFlorence  I.  Judson, 

I      Gertrude  Mann, 

Kinder-  Lucia  M.  Bower 

garteo. 


Salaries. 


$600 
490 
325 
too 


$2,015 


|6oo 
490 
450 
600 


117  Sherman  av. 
90  Asylum. 
116  Davenp'rt  av. 
loi  Wall. 


$2,140 


$2,500 

$750 
400 
700 
650 
640 
630 
600 
580 
550 
545 
490 


Residences. 


101  Sylvan  av. 

15  Park. 

38  High. 

65  Kensington. 


149  College. 

136  Humphrey. 
109  Ashmun. 
57  William. 
9  Audubon. 
23  Trumbull. 
63  Grove. 
428  Chapel. 
202  Franklin. 
629  Chapel. 
925  Grand  av. 
176  Franklin. 


400.14  Jefferson. 
159  Pine. 
503  Orange. 
120  St.  John. 
92  Olive. 
660  State. 
Suburban. 


400 

350 
500 
600 
600 
300 


$9,685 


$660 
450 
450 
490 
400 
500 
600 
350 

$3,900 


18  Eld. 
244  Ferry. 
244  Hamilton. 
9  Myrtle. 
47  Laurel 
142  St.  John. 
575  State. 
North  Haven. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms. 


WOOSTER  SCH. 

Wooster  Street, 
cor.  Waiiace. 


Fair  St.  School. 
near  Olive. 


Ungraded  Sch. 
iSj  Wooster  St. 


TEACH  BRS. 


Salftriet. 


WOOSTER   DISTRICT. 
F.  E.  Bangs,  Principal, $2,500 


750 


8  I  Minnie  T.  Bird,... 
8  Lyla  M.  Scran  ton, . 
^a  Jennie  S.  Burlock, 
tb    Ella  F.  Healy, 


5^ 
5« 
4^ 

^h 

2 
\b 
I 
Extra 


Blanche  E.Parker, 

Katie  R.  Smith 

Mary  C.  Gorham, 

Lottie  Gorham, 

Katharin  G.  Campbell,  • 

Sophie  Cahn, 

Lillie  M.  Chillingworth,  . 

Christine  Galbraith 

Harriett  C.  Miles, 

Hallie  M.  Beers, 


lb 

2C 

I 

Ungr. 
Kindcr- 
g^arten. 


Woodward  Sen. 
Annex. 


Catherine  Morstatter, ' 

Mary  L.  Lock  wood, 

Cornelia  Hurlburt, 

Cornelia  A.  Benton, 

Ellen  Hill, ' 


Jennie  E.  Barber,. 
Jennie  R.  Boyce,. 
Lizzie  J.  Smith,  .. 


Caroline  T.  Hughes,. 
Annette  Johnson,  ... 
Adella  M.Wright,... 


Resldeno 


26  High. 


,3^  199  Wooster. 
400  114  Lawrence. 
70078  Whalley  av. 
650^66  St.  John. 
62063  Greene. 
600  62  Lawrence. 
560,15  Warren. 
545 1 72  Gilbert  av. 
450  45  Hamilton. 
4501 1 8  Warren. 
350  47  Stanley. 
45o|i24  Wooster. 
600  123  Wooster. 
300  134  Wooster. 


♦7.425 


$6oO'i3  Spruce. 
470  1 5 19  State. 
600  134^  Olive. 
600  1 5 19  State. 
450  14  Vernon 


$2,72o| 


$750  607  Orange. 
375: 171  Chestnut. 
600^56  Lawrence. 


$T,725 


$525  130  Forbes  av. 
400  88  Woolscy, 
450  Main,  Annex. 

$i»37.S 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Hamilton, 

School. 

Bet'tveett    Wallace 
a9ui  Hamilton^ 
near  Grand  Av. 


Rooms. 


8 
8 

7« 
6a 

5^ 
5 

4^ 
4a 

4 

3^ 

3 

ac 

2a 

2 

If 

16 

la 

I 

A 

KiDder. 

nrten. 

Extra 


TSACHBRS. 


D  WIGHT  School. 

ItdgetDOod  Av.f 
cor.  Gill  St, 


Orchard  St. 

School. 

near  JSdgetvood  av. 


N.  H.  O.  Asylum 
School. 

^fo  £lm  Street, 


8 

8 
la 

7 

6^ 

6 

5« 

4^ 

4 

^b 

3 

2r 

I 

Extra 


40 

3^ 

I 


2<: 
I 


Celestine  Wall,  Principal, 

Rita  Shea, 

Annie  P.  Day, 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

Helena  Chorlton, 

Gertrude  Roche, 

Veronica  Murray, 

Patricia  Carney, -- 

Clementine  Kenney, 

Nellie  R.  Brown, 

Ita  Clark, 

Ambrosia  CooAan, 

Clara  Mulville 

Mary  E.  Dallaher 

Pauline  Regan, 

Pauline  R.  Hughson, 

Mary  E.  O'Gorman, 

Alice  E.  Flanagan 

Tulia  T.  Flanagan, 

Mildred  Hayes, , 

Jessie  I.  Scranton, 

Mary  A.  Costello, 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

L.  L.  Camp,  Principal, 

Georgina  Norman, 

Annie  M.  Maltby, 

Harriet  E.  Judson, 

Mary  A.  Maltby, 

Lottie  J.  Thompson 

Gertrude  E.  Isbell, 

Helen  M.  Thomas 

Harriet  E.  Trowbridge 

Nora  A.  Sweeney,..- 

Lena  H.  Nichols 

Charlotte  A.  Clarke, 

Charlotte  H.  Oviatt, 

Edna  C.  Lines, 

Katharine  R.  Simmons 


Lizzie  V.  Southworth,. 
Laura  £.  Babcock,  ... 

Jennie  L.  Klock 

Jessie  R.  Van  Deusen, 

WiUa  G.  Noble, 

Ellen  M.  Hickox 

Jennie  Woodend, 


SiOAries. 


♦1,500 
750 
550 
700 
640 
620 
580 
560 
545 
530 
500 
480 
470 
460 
450 
450 
475 
450 
600 


350 
400 

350 


92  Bradley. 

267  Franklin. 

177  Franklin. 

66  Edwards. 

47  Laurel. 
*<  i« 

267  Franklin. 
14  Lawrence. 

212  Franklin. 


$12,410 


$2,500 

$750 
400 
700 

675 
650 
630 
600 
500 
450 
500 
450 
470 
600 
350 


$7,725 


$600 
490 
460 
400 


$1,950 

$600 
470 


Residences. 


267  Franklin. 

II  14 

10  College. 
267  Franklin. 


192  Wallace. 
267  Franklin. 


1303  Chapel. 

66  Whalley  av. 
117  Whalley  a V. 
1303  Chapel. 
J 17  Whalley  av. 
2d  Kensington. 
21  Whalley  av. 
i33Edgewo*d  av, 
122  York. 
26  Chestnut. 
145  Dwight. 
Milford. 
252  Orchard. 
115  York. 
129  Howe. 


338  Orchard. 
62  Lafayette. 
1176  Chapel. 
532  Howard  av. 


587  Elm. 
610  Elm. 


550I158  Blalchley  av. 


$i,62o| 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Winchester 
School. 

Gregory  Street, 


Shelton  Ave. 
School. 

cor.  Division  St. 


Dixwell  Ave. 
School. 

near  Broadway. 


County  Home. 
cor.  Shelton  av. 
andBassett  St. 


LovELL  School. 

Nash  Street, 
cor.  Lawrence. 


Rooms. ' 


TEACHERS. 


WINCHESTER  DISTRICT. 

I 

Geo.  B.  H urd,  Pi incipal, 


8 

S 

7« 

7 

ta 

Ab 

4 

3« 

2C 

I 
Extra 


7« 

tb 

6 

Sb 

5« 

5 

4^ 

4 

3« 

2c 

lb 

I 

Extra 


Sb 

5 

4« 

3« 

2b 

I 


8 

8 

7« 

7 

6/' 

6 

Sb 

Ab 

4 


Frances  I.  Wheeler, 

Meta  E.  North, 

Caroline  E.  Taylor, 

Eleanor  M.  Howd, 

Henriette  Feuchtwanger, 

Kathleen  A.  Yanz, 

Elizabeth  M.  Andrew, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger, 

Annie  K.  Joslin 

Elizabeth  Palmer, 

Annie  H.  McLauchlan,.. 


Martha  E.  Chapman, 
Harriette  P.  Marsh,  . 
Kate  I.  Donovan,  -.. 
Nettie  E.  Studley,  ... 

S.Ellen  Brown, 

Harriet  E.  Pratt 

Ellen  A.  Reed, 

Emma  J.  Ford, 

Hettie  E.  Cooper,  ... 
Lucy  M.  Pierpont,  .. 

Nellie  J.  Riggs 

Marie  J.  Bradley 

Virginia  P.  Mix, 


Fannie  T.  Munson,. 
Mary  T.  O'Brien,.. - 

Nellie  A.  Peck, 

Mary  R.  Burwell,  ... 
Margaret  B.  Daly,  .. 
Sarah  S.  Benham,  .. 


Julia  A.  Willard, 


LOVELL  DISTRICT. 
Joseph  R.  French,  Principal,. 


^ 


Sarah  A.  Tucker, — 

ulia  Smith 

ellie  L.  Bonney, ... 

Mary  E.  Coakley,  ... 

Juliet  E.  Peck, 

Lily  W.  Sheridan, ... 

Ellen  Kilbride, 

Lucia  J.  Bryant, 

Frances  A.  Millard,  . 


Salules. 


Residences. 


$2,500  59  Lake  pi. 


av. 


$750  56  Whalley 

450  208  Blake. 

600  129  Henry. 

^">  77  Bristol. 
)  12  Whalley  av 
)  257  Church. 
)  80  Ward. 

.,)  12  Whalley  av 

470  73  Ward. 

600  94  Webster. 

35063  Bishop. 


650 
620 
560 
500 
490 


$6,040 


$780 
650 
620 
620 
600 
520 
450 


109  York. 

89  Whalley  av. 

ioi  D wight. 

118  D wight. 

96  Broadway. 

374  Whalley  av. 
i^^w  140  Shelton  av. 
520  227  Mansfield. 
490  729  Dixwell  av. 
470  108  Argyle. 
475  252  Orchard. 
600  44  Gill. 
350  96  York  sq. 


$7,145 

$640 
550 
545 
490 
460 
600 


$3,285 
$550 


$2,500 


51  Howe. 
42oWinihrop  av. 
39  Whalley  av. 
So  Broadway. 
91  Goffe. 
173  Oak. 


210  Exchange. 


225  Bishop. 


$750  591.  Orange. 
450  59  E.  Pearl. 
700  136  Humphrey. 
675  62  Lawrence. 
640  63  Grove. 
630  519  Orange. 
620*53  Pearl. 
560  19  Brown. 
530I53  Pearl. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


LovBLL   School. 

Nash  Street, 
cor,  Lawrence, 


Edwards  St. 
School. 

cor,  Foster. 


Humphrey  St. 
School. 

near  State  St. 


St.  Francis 

Orphan  Asylum 

School. 

Highland  St. 


Washington 
School. 

cor.  Howard  Ave, 
and  Putnam  St, 


Rooms. 


3^ 

2^ 

2 
I 

Extra 


4 
3^ 

2r 
If 


2C 
IC 

I 


3^ 

2C 
IC 

I 


8 

8 

7« 

7 

ta 

6 

Sb 

Sa 

5     I 
4* 
4fl 
2 

I 

Subst. 
Extra 


TEACHERS. 


Cordelia  A.  Merwin 
Isabel  C.  Donnelly. 
May  R.  At  water,  _.. 
Nellie  M.  Connery,. 
Bertha  C.  Merwin,  . 


Jennie  A.  Torpy, .. 
Janette  Trowbridge, 
Mary  C.  Blakeslee,. 
Fannie  Y.  Cooke, .. 

Mary  A.  Judd, 

Evelyn  Manning,... 


Mary  F.  MacArthur, 

Flora  A.  Loper, 

Susie  B.  Kinner, . . . 
Mary  E.Weld. 


Catherine  Whelan, 

Jerome  Lyman, 

Aquinas  Corrigan, . 
Winifred  Palmer,  . 


WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 


Henry  W.  Loomis,  Principal.. 


Emily  E.  Warner, 

Mary  E.  Smith 

Jenny  R.  Catlin, 

Annie  C.  Minor, 

Lizzie  M.  Catlin, 

Georgia  S.  Barber, 

Mollie  Nadler 

Charlotte  E.  McCaffrey. 

Annie  E.Clune, 

Sadie  B.Wilkinson 

Barbara  A.  Kenney, 

Amanda  H.  Donovan, .. 

Grace  E.  Kelsey,. 

Anna  E.  Morris, 

Mary  E.  Flynn, 


♦2,095 


$600 

•470 

300 

550 


$1,920 


♦2,500 


Residcnoos. 


4  Eld. 
31  Bishop. 
Cedar  Hill. 
600  Grand  av. 
4  Eld. 


309  Grand  av. 
658  Orange. 
Cedar  Hill. 
59  Clark. 
66  Nash. 
16  Leonard. 


85  Humphrey. 
154  Bradley. 
West  Haven, 
loi  Wall. 


Highland. 
Highland. 
Highland. 
Highland. 


339  Orange. 


$750  100  Portsea. 
350  33  Lines. 
700  10  Home  pi. 
675  129  Dwight. 
640  10  Home  pi. 
600  19  Wall. 
620  122  Olive. 
600  83  Putnam. 
580  230  Washington. 
450  151  Rosette. 
350,119  Putnam. 


450 
350 
350 


loi  Dwight. 
West  Haven. 
210  Grove. 


350:4  Factory. 


$7,815 
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TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


West  Street 
School. 

near  Adeline  St, 


Carlisle  Street 
School. 

near  Cedar  St, 


Roonu. 


TEACH  BRS. 


Rosette  St. 
School. 

cor,  De  Witt  St, 


7« 
tb 
%b 

5 
\b 

4 

3* 

2r 

I^ 

\a 

I 


Lillian  M.  Bedell, 
LillieB.  Hull.  ... 
Ella  A.  Strong.... 
Kate  C.  Piatt 

Martha  B.  May... 
M.  Grace  Beecher. 
Susan  L.  Davis... 
Alice  G.  Ford, ... 


ROSETTE  DISTRICT. 
A.  O.  Abbott,  Principal^  . . , 


Margaret  Healy. 

Mary  A.  Maher 

Annie  L.  Stone, 

Annie  B.  Kelley 

Louise  A.  Hofacker... . 
Florence  A.  Northrop.. 

Ella  J.  O'Meara. 

KateE.  Killoy. 

Margaret  E.  Boland.... 

Hattie  M.  Price 

Charry  B.  Hyde, 


Extra  Alice  N.  Heath. 


Greenwich  Ave.: 
School. 

cor.  Second  St. 


Welch  Training; 
School.        i 

Congress  A  v. 
cor,  Vernon  St.    ' 


3*  Edith  E.  Johnson,. 

2c  Kate  F.  Smith 

la  L.  Adele  West, ... 

I  Kate  M.  Conlan, . . 


WELCH   DISTRICT. 


M.  Rachel  Webster,  Prin,^ .. 

Bessie  E.  Howes,  Asso,  Prin.,. 

lEva.  J.  Phelps 

M.  Harriet  Bishop 

8      Jennie  F.  Nash, 

8      Luthera  A.  Mansfield, 

^a  I  Fannie  M.  Lynch 

6a  j  Ellen  E.  Carr, 

Carrie  G.  Weil, 

Lillian  E.  Bradley, ., 

Willystine  Goodsell, 

Gertrude  M.  Craig 

Ellen  A.  Kenny 

Maria  E.  Hatch, 

Edith  Goodyear, 

Frederica  Beard, 


5« 
4^ 
4 
3b 

3 

2 


Kinder- 
garten. 

Emma  J.Tuttle,. 
Extra  Bessie  G.  Smith, 


Salaries. 


$6oo 
480 
450 
500 


$2,030 

|6oo 
400 
450 
600 


117  Davenp't  av. 
23  Kossuth. 
437  Orange. 
114  Meadow. 


$2,050 


$1,300 

$670 
650 
550 
530 
525 
500 
400 
350 
350 
500 
550 
350 


$5,925 

$600 

450 

500 

60U 


$2,150 


$1,300 
1,300 
900 
800 
750 
400 

675 
610 
600 
560 
350 
350 
500 
450 
650 
600 

350 
300 

$".445 


321  Cedar. 
121  Davenp't  av. 
154  Columbus  av. 
127  Day. 


139  Rosette. 

309  Water. 
308  Columbus  av. 
143  Lamberton. 
83  Asylum. 
364  Congress  av. 
276  Howard  av. 
294  Portsea. 
50  Daggett. 
104  Rosette. 
33  Rosette. 
287  Washington. 
117  Davenp'rtav. 


341  Howard  av. 
541  Howard  av. 
30  Lamberton. 
127  Kimberly  av. 


45  Park. 

45  Park. 

10  Washington. 

131  Bradley. 

98  Ward. 

120  High. 

20  Baldwin. 

465  Congress  av. 

116  Oak. 

69  Howe. 

59  Grove. 

615  George. 

North  Haven. 

372  Congress  av. 

North  Haven. 

143  York. 

North  Haven 
42  Park. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Hallock  Street 
School. 

t%tar  Congress  Av, 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 

r^r.  Gilbert. 


Rooms. 


6 
5 
4 

3 
%a 

2 
I 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 

ci»'.  Gilbert. 


TBACHBRS. 


Hannah  M.  Chamberlin, , 

Mary  A.  Cook, 

Ida  L.  Story 

May  L.  Blackman, 

Margaret  G.  Duggan, 

Anna  F.  Gillette, 

IMary  D.  Mason, 

Anna  M.  Brennan, 


tb 
5 

4 

3fl 

3 

2a 

lb 

I 


I  Maria  L.  Breen,  Principal, . 

jSarah  M.  Lewis, 

M.  Louise  Turner 

Elizabeth  Allen, , 

Josie  Costello, 

Elizabeth  L.  Campbell, 

Rachel  Linde, 

L.  Adella  Pinney, ,.. 

Carrie  F.  Finch 


substitutes. 

Emma  D.  Clark,^ 

Bessie  M.  Cain, 

G.  E.  Siebke 

Mary  G.  Warner, 

Kate  S.  Bristol, 

Lizzie  Conner, 

Minnie  A.  Keefe, 

Mary  J.  Munson, 

Annie  S.  Brennan, 

Clara  B.  Rudd, 

Alice  M.  Chapin, 

Lillian  Preston, 

Gertrude  M.  Kentfield, 
Margaret  L.  O'Meara,  - 

Helen  A.  Austin, 

Anna  M.  Vaugh, 

Louise  N.  Thompson, . 


SdJariee. 


Residences. 


|68o  45  Park. 
S20  III  Park. 
450  8  Pine. 
350;  123  Ward. 
4001 106  Congress  av. 
460  123  Columbus  av. 


400 
650 


93  Cedar. 
12  Elliott. 


$3,910 


$1,500  85  Ward. 

650' 10  Washington. 
500:85  Ward. 
500^516  Columbus  av. 
350  123  Putnam. 
400  126  Day. 
350  137  Congress  av. 
400  260  Edgewo'd  av, 
550  170  Howard  a  v. 


$5,200 


$350 
350 
550 
350 
300 
300 
300 
3«X) 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 


$5,500 


119  Poplar. 
37  Putnam. 
8  Warren. 
44  Clark. 
191  Exchange. 
161  Columbus  av. 
801  Grand  av. 
275  Ferry. 
59  Kimberly  ay. 
20  Gilbert  av. 
54  Sylvan  av. 
92  Woolsey. 
121  East  Water. 
294  Portsea. 
2  University  pi. 
71  Putnam. 
346  Center 

(Annex) 
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SCHOOLS. 


WooLSEY  School 

cor,    Woolsey  and 
Poplar, 


Grand  Avenue 
School. 

cor.  Clinton  Av. 


Lloyd  Street 
School. 

near   Wolcott, 


Ferry  Street 
School. 

cor.  Peck, 


Center  Street 
School. 
Annex, 

N.  Quinnipiac 
Street    School 

Annex., 


Rooms. 


8 

8 

la 

tb 

6 

5^ 

5« 

S 

4 

3^ 

3 

2 
I 

Extra 


7 
6 

5^ 
5 

4 
3 

2 
I 

Extra 


5 
2b 

2b 

I 

la 


6b 
5^ 
5 

4 
3 

2 
I 


TEACHERS. 


WOOLSEY  DISTRICT. 
Mark  Pitman,  Principal,  .._ 


Horiense  A.  Darling,.. 
Fredrica  E.  Bishop.  ... 

S.  Alice  Darrow 

Margaret  I.  Galbraith,  . 

Fannie  L  Bunce, , 

Lizzie  £.  Weissbarth, .. 

Carrie  A.  Parsons, 

Julia  A.  Robinson, 

Jennie  L.  Griswold,  ... 

Cora  L.  Fiske, 

Marian  A.  Woodford,.. 
Emma  MacDonald  .  .. 

Nellie  L.  Brooks, 

Alice  M.  Finch, 


Wm.  C.  deF.  Dickinson,. 

Emily  M.  DeForest, 

Mary  J.  Warren, 

Gertrude  L.  Cooper, 

Mary  N.  Blatchley 

Bessie  L.  Loveland, 

Ada  Linsley, 

M.  A.  Pinney, 

Eva  A.  Lee, 


Mary  J.  Fahy, 

.Georgia  Hardy, 

M.  Edith  Wooster,  .. 

Kate  M.  Tuttle, 

Jessie  W.  W.  Smith,. 


Nellie  H.  Story 

S.  Helena  Robinson, 

jAlmira  H.  Day, 

iLucy  Ar  Griswold,  .. 
lEdith  L.  Robinson  .. 
Marion  L.  Preston,.. 
Ida  A.  Hague, 


3b    Mary  L.  Parmelee, . 


Salaries. 


3b    Emma  L.  Tyler, 

2a    Harriet  K.  Storer,  .. 
I      Harriet  R.  Bur  well, 


Residences. 


$2,500  83  Grove. 

$7501310  Exchange. 
450I205  Blatchley  a  v. 
700.211  Exchange. 
650,21  Hamilton. 
630I113  Poplar. 
62o|i58  Blatchley  av. 
6oO|9i  Lyon. 
570  255  Ferry. 
530! 70  South  Front. 
450J119  Exchange. 
460 1 207  Lloyd. 
400,  East  Pearl. 
6001197  Exchange. 
350182  Woolsey. 


$7,760! 

$900'323  Sherman  av. 
630  45  Atwater. 
6201 1 54  St.  John. 
58o:Montowese. 
45o'2i9  Blatchley  av. 
450  Fair  Haven  East. 
35o!35i  Quinnipiac. 
600  45  Park. 
350,39  Pine. 


$4,930 

$600  112  Hamilton. 
450  226  Lloyd. 
40096  South   Front. 
55oiiio  South  Front. 
400,86  Exchange. 


$2,400, 

$670  8  Pine. 
550  255  Ferry. 
490  270  Ferry. 
510! 29  Clinton  av. 
400I255  Ferry. 
350  150  Clinton  av. 
600,65  Clark. 


$3,570! 
$6oo|ii8  Atwater. 


$6001 

$500  470  N. Quinnipiac 
40063  Prosp't  Annex 
550  343  N.Quinnipiac 

$1,450. 
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SCHOOLS.  Rooms. 


TEACHERS. 


Salaries. 


Manual    Train- 
ing School. 

1^8  Union  St, 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 
Sumner  B.Merrick, 


$1,200 


Residences. 


336  Orchard. 


Cooking  School 
26    Whiting  St. 


Mechanical 

Drawing. 
[Id  Grade  VHI.] 


Emma  Poison, 


Frederick  R.  Honey, 


$800  24  Home  pi. 


$600  14  Lincoln. 


Sewing. 


Supervisor  of 

Music. 


Supervisor  of 

Form  Study  and 

Drawing. 


Lillian  A.  Gladwin, $700  140  Exchange. 

I  I 

B.  Jepson, $2,500  30  Grove. 


Stella  Skinner, $1,200314  Crown. 

Julia  Nadler,  Assistant '         $900  122  Olive. 


$7,900 


TRAINING    CLASS. 


entering  the  welch  school  sept. 
Gabrielle  Stein 
Lucy  M.  Platt, 
Emily  Coxrter. 
Mary  £.  Andrus, 
Louise  T.  Johnston, 
Jennie  L.  Duyckinck, 
Lulu  A.  Brett, 
Mabel  Heaton, 
Agnes  L.  Hall, 
Sarah  A.  Lyle. 
Carrie  F.  Knight, 
Emma  N.  Hotchkiss, 
Annie  L.  Broadbent, 
Dorothea  M.  Miller, 
Grace  E.  Wardell, 
Mary  L.  Daniels, 
Nellie  S.  Beard, 
Carrie  N.  Haynes. 
Mary  S.  Griswold, 
Nannie  M.  Warner, 
Annie  E.  Hogan, 
Eliza  J.  Hyland, 
Eleanor  F.  Marcus, 
Louise  M.  Reif, 
Bridgitta  a.  Gilligan. 
Isabel  B.  Bird, 
Edith  M.  Buckbee, 
Mary  V.  Monahan, 
Julia  G.  Quigley, 
Laura  J.  Curtis, 
Mary  Corcoran, 
Rebecca  Fleetwood, 
Lizzie  L  McCormick, 
Catharine  A.  Douglass, 
Adeline  Johnson, 
Mary  D.  Bulford, 
Bessie  L.  Lathrop, 
Minnie  G.  Leary, 


8,  1891. 

ay  George  st. 
75  Kensington  St. 
31  Clark  St. 
138  Henry  st. 
219  Lombard  st. 
15  Wall  St. 
36  Gilbert  av. 
North  Haven. 
212  Wooster  si. 
36  Rose  St. 
319  Orchard  st. 
44  Clark  St. 
lao  Exchange  St. 
69  Foster  st. 
38  Kimberly  a  v. 
North  Haven. 
Milford. 
29  Henry. 
29  Clinton  av. 
104  Gregory  st. 
635  Grand  av. 
33  Ward  St. 
423  Temple  st. 
85  Asylum  st. 
77  Clark  St. 
208  Wooster  st. 
59  Clark  St. 
219  Wallace  st. 
874  State  St. 
120  Cedar  st. 
7  North  Bank. 
28  Trumbull  st. 
148  Putnam  st. 
28  Ashmun  st. 
516  Howard  av. 
42  Trumbull  st. 
273  Orchard  st. 
48  Lafayette  st. 


JANITORS.   1891-92. 


High  School. Wm.  H.  Clark. $  950 257  Church. 

Hamilton  School. Michael  Hughson. 1200 177  Franklin. 

Eaton  School. Almarine  Hajrward,..-  900 9  Broadway. 

Webster  School. John  Shaughnessy, 850. ...21  Broad. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig. 850 64  Daggett. 

Dwight  School Wilfred  C.  Talmadge.     S50 38  Gill. 

Wooster  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell.  850 81  Adeline. 

Washington  School, Chas.  P.  Brown, 850 14  Gold. 

Woolscy  School, John  W.  Hill 850 61  Wolcott. 

Lovell  School, Chas.  P.  Blakeslee,  ...  850 58  Mansfield. 

Hallock  Street  School,  ---  )  ^,  ,,  ,,.  „  „     , 

_  _.  )- Thomas  McKiernan,..  900 30  Hallock. 

West  Street  School, ) 

Winchester  School Dennis  O'Keefe, 800 120  Ashmun. 

Rosette  Street  School, Jas.  S.  O'Brien, 850 loi  Hill. 

Sbelton  Av.  School, James  Henry 800 154  Shelton  Av. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 800 154  Bradley. 

Cedar  Street  School, H.  W.  Blakeslee, 700 77  Washington. 

Edwards  Street  School, Joseph  Miller. 700 69  Foster. 

Grand  Av.  School William  S.  Green 700 66  Clinton  av. 

Oak  Street  School. Thomas  Hannan. 400 352  Oak. 

Davenport  A V.  School, James  O'Brien, 400...  11  Salem. 

Dixwell  Av.  School. John  H.  Foster, 700 37  Foote. 

Ferry  Street  School, Francis  Ray, 650 115  Clay. 

Fair  Street  School,.. Isaac  Martin, 475 6  College. 

Humphrey  Street  School,  ..Patrick  Reynolds, 400 41  Nicoll. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, Ellen  Reardon. 400 3  John. 

Lloyd  Street  School, William  Graham, 460--I71  Saltonstall  av. 

Orchard  Street  School, John  Landrigan, 400 295  Orchard. 

Carlisle  Street  School Julia  Coxson, 400 158  Carlisle. 

Center  Street  School, ,  ^  ^  ^         ,,  ^,   ^ 

C.  B.  Burwell, 343  N.  Quinni  * 


i;,:;:f' 


Quinnipiac  St.  School 

Woodward  School, Erwin  B.  Lillie 300 Townsend  av.» 

Ungraded  School, Joseph  Bertsche 250 285  Wooster. 

Manual  Training  School,... Silas  Pardee, 150 East  Haven. 

Office, Andrew  A.  Goodman,  156 51  Orange. 

*  Annex. 
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OF   THE 


New  Haven  City  School  District 


YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31sf,    1892. 


NEW    HAVEN: 

TUTTLE,     MOREHOUSE     &     TAYLOR,      PRINTERS 

1892 


NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


SCHOOL    CALENDAR    FOR    1892-93. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.  6  ;  ends  Friday,  Dec.  23.= 15  weeks  and  i  day. 
Winter  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Jan.  3  ;  ends  Friday,  April  28.=i6  weeks  and  4 
days. 

Summer  Term  begins  Monday.  May  8  ;  ends  Friday,  June  30.=8  weeks  and  o 
days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year  40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year  200. 

Holidays. 

Oct.  21,  Columbus'  Day;  Oct.  28,  Teacher's  Day  ;  Nov.  24,  25,  Thanksgiving  ; 
Mar.  31,  Fast  Day ;  May  30,  Memorial  Day, 

In  the  payment  of  Teachers,  Oct.  21,  Mar.  31,  and  May  30,  are  to  be  counted  as 
School  Days. 


SCHOOL    OFFICERS. 


BOARD    OF     EDUCATION: 


CHARLES  E.  GRAVES.  President. 

Term  expires 

SAMUEL  R.  AVIS,      -            -            - 

124  Division  street, 

1892 

ELI  WHITNEY,  Jr.,   - 

Whitney  Ave., 

1892 

HARRY  W.  ASHER. 

153  Church  street. 

1892 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT,      - 

49  Church  street. 

1893 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES, 

loi  Grove  street, 

1893 

SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY,      - 

715  Chapel  street. 

1893 

HORACE  H.  STRONG. 

169  Long  Wharf, 

1894 

GEORGE  F.  HOLCOMB,        - 

19  Franklin  street, 

1894 

RICHARD  M.  SHERIDAN,  - 

657  Grand  Ave., 

1894 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE: 

SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY. 
HARRY  W.  ASHER. 
ELI  WHITNEY,  Jr. 


COMMITTEE  ON   SCHOOLS: 

JOSEPH   D.  PLUNKETT. 
CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 
ELI  WHITNEY,  Jr. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  : 

HORACE  H.  STRONG. 
GEORGE  F.  HOLCOMB. 
RICHARD  M.  SHERIDAN. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES: 

SAMUEL  R.  AVIS. 
HORACE  H.  STRONG. 
JOSEPH   D.  PLUNKETT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION  ; 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 
SAMUEL  R.  AVIS. 
SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY. 


Superintendent:  VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS, 
Secretary:  HORACE  DAY. 
Clerk:  GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT, 
Stenographer:  MAY  C.  TORBETT,  - 


treasurer  : 
CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 


RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


auditors  : 


73  Lake  Place.  • 
10  College  street. 
446  Elm  street. 
25  Wooster  Place. 

COLLECTOR  ! 

THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 


FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


DISTRICT  CLERK: 

BENJAMIN  R.  ENGLISH. 


REPORT 


BOARD  OF   EDUCATION. 


To  the  New  Haven  City  Se/iool  District  : 

The  Annual  Report  to  the  District  of  the  work  of  the 
public  schools  is  largel)'  a  record  of  routine  work.  The 
efficiency  of  their  administration  is  chiefly  dependent  upon 
the  intelligence,  fidelity  and  enthusiasm  of  principals  and 
teachers  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  a  superin- 
tendent. 

The  former  are  chiefly  responsible  to  the  latter ;  while 
he  in  turn  reports  from  month  to  month  the  results  of  his 
daily  observation,  and  keeps  the  Board  informed  as  to  the 
instruction  and  discipline  imparted  and  enforced  in  the 
hundreds  of  rooms  under  his  care.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  responsible  to  the  District  for  the  general  good 
conduct  and  management  of  its  affairs,  and  for  such  sug- 
gestions in  respect  to  the  development  and  improvement 
of  our  schools  as  seems  to  be  called  for  by  a  change  of 
circumstances  or  by  a  broader  view  of  the  relations  the 
District  sustains  to  the  public  welfare. 

With  the  growth  of  our  city,  and  with  new  demands 
which  our  advancing  civilization  makes  upon  our  S3'stem 
of  free  public  instruction,  the  responsibilities  and  labors 
of  the  Board  increase  largely  from  year  to  )xar — the 
growth  of  the  schools  alone  requiring  an  increased  over- 
sight, and  new  questions  constantly  arising  which  call  for 
thoughtful  consideration. 

It  is  within  onl)'  a  few  years  that  there  has  been  added 
to  our  school  system  the  establishment  of  night  schools, 
training  schools,  kindergarten  schools,  a  cooking  school, 
a  manual  training  school  and  instruction  in  sewing.     The 
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proper  adjustment  of  these  various  branches  in  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other  and  to  the  necessary  common  branches 
of  study  is  a  work  of  great  importance. 

While  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  the  income  from  the  District  from  tax- 
ation, owing  to  various  causes,  has  remained  nearl}''  station- 
ary. While  the  income  of  the  District  has  been  adequate 
to  meet  our  current  expenses,  it  has  not  proved  sufficient 
to  purchase  land  and  build  such  additional  school  houses 
as  the  increase  of  the  population  has  demanded.  It  is 
however  to  be  remembered  that  what  we  now  build  is 
built  also  for  the  future,  and  it  is  not  right  that  the  whole 
of  the  burden  should  be  borne  by  the  present  tax-payers, 
a  portion  of  it  at  least  should  be  liquidated  by  those  who 
shall  come  after  us  to  enjoy  what  we  now  construct.  To 
provide  for  future  school  houses  as  they  might  be  needed, 
the  Legislature  authorized  the  District  to  issue  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $500,000.  Of  this  sum  $300,000  has  been  or 
is  now  being  expended,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 
of  successive  District  meetings.  An  extension  to  the 
Winchester  School  has  just  been  completed,  and  a  new 
school  building  is  now  under  construction  on  Fair  street. 
Of  the  authorized  amount  of  bonds  there  yet  remains  un- 
appropriated $170,000  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  discretion  of 
the  District. 

Several  years  since,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Boardman,  widow  of 
the  late  Hon.  William  W.  Boardman,  gave,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  income  of  $10,000  to  be  expended  annually 
for  instruction  in  manual  training.  The  following  com- 
munication from  Mrs.  Boardman  exhibits  the  lofty  public 
spirit  which  animates  her  in  a  subsequent  noble  gift. 

46  Hillhouse  Ave., 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  May  6,  1892. 

Charles  E.  Graves,  Esq.,  Prest., 
Board  of  Education. 
Dear  Sir  : — I  have  observed  with  pleasure  the  efforts  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Man- 
ual Training   Department   of  our   public  schools  and  to 
establish  the  same  on  a  basis  which  shall  be  enduring. 
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The  endeavor  is  in  accord  with  a  growing  sentiment  in 
this  direction  and  if  successful  will  ensure  to  the  youth  of 
both  sexes,  in  our  city,  advantages  of  great  value. 

A  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  a  report 
recently  made,  recommend  the  establishment  of  this  insti- 
tution on  a  permanent  basis  and- the  erection  of  a  building 
for  the  purpose  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000. 

Should  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  be  adopted 
b)r  the  Board  of  Education  and  approved  by  the  Scnool 
District  and  should  a  proper  site  be  chosen  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  building  I  will  give  as  a  memorial  of  my  late 
husband  and  as  an  expression  of  my  interest  in  this  en- 
largement of  our  educational  methods,  the  sum  of  $30,000 
for  the  erection  of  the  building,  provided  the  school  dis- 
trict will  properly  equip  the  same  and  supply  the  in- 
structors necessary  to  render  it  of  value  as  a  part  of  our 
system  of  public  instruction. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Lucy  A.  Boardman. 


At  a  special  nleeting  of  the  District  held  June  27th  the 
offer  of  Mrs.  Boardman  was  accepted  with  the  expression  of 
grateful  thanks,  and  the  Board  of  Education  authorized  to 
issue  bonds  of  the  District  to  the  amount  of  $30,000  with 
which  to  purchase  a  lot  and  properly  equip  the  school. 

The  Board  has  delayed  fixing  upon  a  location  of  the 
Manual  Training  School,  until  the  question  raised  by  the 
District  as  to  a  new  High  School  is  settled,  as  it  is  im- 
portant that  these  two  buildings  should  be  in  close  prox- 
imity. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  responsible  matters 
which  calls  for  the  constant  care  and  attention  of  the 
Board  and  of  its  committees,  is  the  selection  of  teachers 
of  suitable  qualifications.  If  we  fail  in  this  task  the 
children,  who  receive  their  education  but  once  in  life, 
pay  the  penalty  of  our  neglect,  and  the  parents  are 
wronged  who  entrust  us  with  this  sacred  duty,  and  the 
District  itself  is  wronged  which  generously  supplies  the 
Board  with  the  means  of  providing  good  instructors. 

Some  years  ago  a  training  school  was  established, 
known  as  the  Welch  Training  School.     Under  this  sys- 
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tern  some  very  good  teachers  are  obtained  and  some  very 
indifferent  ones.  Constant  care  and  discrimination  are  re- 
quired in  selecting  and  placing  the  graduates  of  this 
school,  a  duty  which  is  not  always  a  pleasant  and  almost 
invariably  a  thankless  one.  The  teachers  of  this  school 
are  believed  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  faithful 
and  conscientious.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  there  are  not  some  defects  in  the  system,  which 
should  be  rectified.  Among  other  things  it  is  to  be  care- 
fully considered  whether  the  children  in  these  schools, 
who  are  placed  in  charge  of  the  training  class  pupils,  do 
not  suffer  thereby. 

But  another  very  important  question  to  be  considered 
in  connection  with  our  training  school  is,  whether  in  the 
conducting  of  this  school  a  burden  is  not  placed  upon  the 
District  which  belongs  to  the  State.  The  State  of  Con- 
necticut has  established  "  two  normal  schools  as  seminaries 
for  training  teachers  in  the  art  of  instructing  and  govern- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,"  one  at  New 
Britain  and  one  at  Willimantic.  For  the  support  of  these 
schools  the  State  is  authorized  to  spend  $40,000  per 
annum.  It  has  provided  finely  equipped  buildings  and 
employs  over  fifty  trained  teachers.  Theoretically  these 
schools  are  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  State, 
practically  for  certain  localities  within  the  State.  The 
whole  southern  part  of  the  State  is  entirely  unprovided 
for  and  unaccommodated.  As  an  illustration,  according  to 
the  catalogues  of  these  Normal  Schools,  there  were 
58  pupils  from  Hartford,  44  from  New  Britain,  21  from 
Windham,  and  4  from  New  Haven.  That  is  to  say,  the 
State  at  its  own  expense,  in  establishments  of  its  own, 
with  the  best  appliances  and  after  the  most  approved 
methods,  trains  as  teachers  for  the  towns  of  Hartford, 
New  Britain  and  Willimantic,  not  only  all  the  new 
teachers  annually  required  for  its  public  schools,  but  at 
least  three  times  that  number,  while  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  with  its  18,000  school  children,  is  eking  out  its 
supply  as  best  .it  can  at  its  own  expense  at  the  Welch 
Training  School.     Not  only  this,  but  the  teachers  we  in- 
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Struct  are  placed  under  no  obligation  to  remain  and  teach 
in  the  cit)%  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  those  who  possess  su- 
perior qualifications  are  often  drawn  awaj'  to  other  parts  of 
the  State  or  perhaps  out  of  the  State  altogether.  The  mere 
statement  of  the  case  reveals  the  fact  that  New  Haven  has 
not  properly  looked  out  for  her  own  interests  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  submitted  whether  the  proper  step  to  be  taken 
in  this  matter  would  not  be  an  application  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, when  it  next  convenes,  to  establish  a  Normal  Train- 
ing School  in  the  City  of  New  Haven.  To  the  serious 
consideration  of  this  matter  and  the  questions  incident 
thereto,  the  attention  of  the  District  is  invited. 

For  the  details  of  the  condition  and  cost  of  our  schools 
during  the  past  year,  the  District  is  referred  to  the  accom- 
panying reports  of  the  Superintendent  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

A  tax  of  3^  mills  will  be  required  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  District  for  the  current  year. 

The  terms  of  service  of  Samuel  R.  Avis,  Eli  Whitney, 
Jr.,  and  Harry  \V.  Asher  as  members  of  the  Board  expire 
by  limitation,  and  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  at  the 
ensuing  annual  District  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board, 

C.  E.  GRAVES,  President. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  9,  1892. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

Balance  from  old  account, $  13,712.76 

Loan  Municipal  Bond  Sinking  Fund, 10,985.20 

No.  38,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1890 25,000.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  Evening  School s 363.00 

Town  of  New  Haven,  on  account  of  Town  Tax, 5o,ooaoo 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 409.90 

No.  39,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1889-90,  __  6,253.75 

No.  40,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  of  Taxes,  1876-89,,.  6,147.06 

Loan,  National  New  Haven  Savings  Bank 5,000.00 

Town   of   New   Haven,  account  of  Text    Books  and 

Supplies, 12,500.00 

H.  W.  Farnam,  Trustee,  Income  Boardman  Fund, 250.00 

No.  41,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1884-90,--  i,82a32 

No.  42,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1884-90,.-  1,368.73 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 403.80 

Loan,  Mechanics  Bank, 26,000.00 

Loan,  Municipal  Bond  Sinking  Fund, 5,602.65 

Town  of  New  Haven,  balance  of  Town  Tax, 256.31 

Loan,  Mechanics  Bank, 13,000.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund, 14,007.75 

State  of  Connecticut,  Library  and  Apparatus  Fund,.-.  760.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  Civil  List, 28,015.50 

Loan,  Mechanics  Bank, 5,000.00 

New   Haven   Savings   Bank,   proceeds   from   sale  of 

Bonds,  second  series,  ($35,000), 35i659.75 

No.  43,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1882-90,--  4,024.55 
New  Haven  Savings  Bank,  proceeds  of  sale  of  Bonds. 

second  series,  and  Interest  to  date  ($35,000), 35,893.08 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 253.10 

E.  G.  Stoddard,  Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1.325.94 

State  of  Connecticut,  Evening  Schools, 411.00 
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July      I,    Wm.  J.  Healey,  rebate  on  Joiner's  contract,  Quinnipiac 

Street  School, $     20.00 

6,  Horace  Day,  sale  of  old  buildings  on  Fair  Street  lot,..  75-00 

7,  No.  44,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1880-90,..  1,022.81 
7,    No.  45,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1891, 5,000.00 

22,  No.  46,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1891, 5,000.00 

23,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 37-35 

30,    No.  47,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1891, 15,000.00 

Aug.     6,  Horace  Day,  rent  Fair  St.  property, 247.50 

3,  H.  W.  Farnam,  Trustee,  Income  Boardman  Fund, 250.00 

17.  No.  48,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1891. 30,000.00 

25,  No.  49i  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1891 20,000.00 

27,  Horace  Day,  sundry  sales, 42.20 

Sept.     I.  No.  50.  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1891, 50,000.00 

Total  amount  of  receipts, $431,119.01 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid, 4x3,918.60 

Balance  to  new  account $17,200.41 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  E.  C.  E.  GRAVES,  Treasurer. 

Orders  drawn  but  not  paid, $393  40 

New  Haven.  Sept.  12,  1892. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  .12,  1892. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  C.  E.  Graves,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1892, 
find  the  same  correct,  and  that  a  balance  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand two  hundred  dollars  and  forty-one  cents  ($17,200.^^) 
was  due  said  District  by  said  C.  E.  Graves,  Treasurer,  on 
said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,        )   ^    ^. 
Francis  G.  Anthony,  f  ^"^^'""•^' 
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SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1892, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $2 1 2,063.50 

*'  Janitors 21,857.85 

*'  Superintendent, 3,000.00 

"  Secretary, '1,500.00 

•'  Clerk, 1,541.67 

"  Stenographer 591.67 

Tax  Collector, 1,25640 

$241,811.09 


I 


Text  Books, $2,419.60  \ 

Rent — Hamilton  School, $i,Soo.oo 

German-English  School,... 350.00 

Manual  Training  School, 300.<x> 

George  Street    School    (German   Methodist 

Church), 332.50 

Board  Rooms, 400.00 

Italian  Evening  School, 40.00 

Russian  Evening  School, 3500 

Store,  corner  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  Sis., 360.00 

$3,617.50 

Fuel, $9,785.56 

Printing — Annual  Report  of  the  Board, $367.33 

Cora  position  and  Note  Books, 374-20 

Labels  for  Books,  20.50 

Catalogue  of  High  School, 145.00 

Examination  Papers,  High  School 128.10 

Report,  Withdrawal  and  Transfer  Cards,  etc.,  90.50 

Absence,  Tardy  and  Truancy  Blanks,  etc 120.50 

Residence,  Examination  and  other  Blanks,  ..  28.24 

Residence  and  Attendance  Registers, 64.06 

Time  Tables,  Schedules  and  Directory 79.25 

Notices,  Circulars,  Note  Heads,  etc 36.60 

Blank  Books  and  Check  Book 13.00 

Grand  List  Book 15.00 

Annual  Examination  in  Music, 33.85 

Programs  and  Tickets,  High  School  Gradua- 
tion,    37.75 

Manual  and  Rules  of  the  Board, 192.15 

Inventor)' Blanks, 30.00 
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Programs  and  Tickets,  Welch  Training  School 

Graduation, $    8.50 

Printing  District  Bonds,  Second  Series, 155-94 

Registration,  Contagious   Disease   and  Text 

Book  Blanks, ^ 69.00 


Stationery— White  Pads, $1,948,45 

Manilla  Pads, 1,170.20 

Writing  and  Practice  Paper, 859.30 

Drawing  Paper, 475.82 

Rubber  Erasers 75.00 

Lead  Pencils  for  Writing  and  Drawing, 320.45 

Ink 99-55 

Pens  and  Pen  Holders, 303.42 

Slate  Pencils, 227.0 

Envelopes, 34.81 

Crayons, 72.00 

Manilla  Draughting  Paper, 49.92 

Mucilage,  Rubber  Bands,  Twine,  etc 24.55 

Ink  Stands  and  Pen  Racks, 5.40 

Record  and  Blank  Books, 21.80 

Cyclostyle  Paper  and  Supplies, 29.93 

Paper  and  Blanks   for   Commercial    Depart- 
ment, High  School 73.32 

Rulers 81.25 


Janitors'  and  other  Supplies — Sweeping  and    Win- 
dow Brushes,  Brooms  and  Dusters, $459-35 

Cocoa  and  Steel  Door  Mats, 229.52 

Cups,  Basins,  Pails,  Baskets,  Dust  Pans,  etc..  144.61 
Pencil  Sharpeners,  Lawn  Mowers,  Hose,  Reels, 
Wheelbarrows,  Ladders,  Tools,  Shovels, 

Hods,  etc., 254.99 

Soap,  Disinfectants,  Soapine,  Mops,  etc. 197.10 

Ink  Wells  and  Covers 24.96 

Material  for  Teaching  Color  in  all  Schools, ..  326.38 
Chemicals,  Tools,  Apparatus  and  Material  for 

Scientific  Department,  High  School, 373-07 

Blackboard  Erasers 129.00 

Bells,  Pointers,  Files,  Thermometers,  etc., 52.25 

Typewriter  Supplies,  9.68 

Clay  for  Modeling,  Molding  Sand,  etc 40.55 

Kindergarten  Material, 263.85 

Lumber,  Nails,  Tools,  etc.,  for  Manual  Train- 
ing School 135.53 

Supplies  for  Sewing,    121.66 


$2,009.47 


$5,873.13 
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Supplies  for  Cooking  School $118.72 

Scissors,  for  Sewing,  Drawing,  etc., 34.20 

Sponges  for  cleaning  Slates, 104.42 

Material   for   Free   Hand    Drawing  in    High 

School,  28.73 


Repairs  and  Improvements  to  Buildings  and  Sites — 

High  School S27S.16 

Webster  School, 76.94 

Oak  Street  School, 303.55 

Davenport  A  v.  School, 85.23 

Eaton                       **       - 180.56 

Skinner                    *'       .,. 377.o6 

Woosier                   "       595.23 

Fair  Street               "       124.43 

Woodward               "       132.31 

Dwight                     "       345.46 


$3,048.62 


Books,  Maps,  Charts,  Philosophical  and  Chemical 
Apparatus,  etc.,  for  High  and  Grammar 
Schools $1.1 76.77 

Miscellaneous : — 

Annual  and  Special  School  Meetings, $    572.40 

Enumerating  Children,.. 575-98 

Repairing  and  Rebinding  Library  Books, 103-77 

Repairing  and  Rebinding  Text  Books, 124.31 

Gas  and  Oil 351.98 

Graduation  Exercises,  High  School, 478.85 

Making  Grand  List, 300.00 

Gongs  for  Fire  Drill, 8  28 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  Horse  Hire,  etc., 3S0.98 

Telephones, 850.00 

Office  Expenses,  Tax  Collector, 151.78 

Postage,  Telegrams  and  Stamped  Envelopes,  88.20 

District  Clerk 25.00 

Auditors, T-..  10.00 

Advertising,  etc..  District  Bonds, 19.25 

Sharpening  Tools,  Manual  Training  School,..  5.75 

Ice  for  Office, 14.52 

Washing  Towels,  Cleaning,  etc 33.02 

Graduation  Exercises,  Welch  Training  School,  9.55 

City  Director}',  Maps  and  Letter  Files,  etc.,..  18.00 
Insurance,      Quinnipiac       and      Winchester 

School  s, 79.00 

Horse  Keep,  Sup't  Schools, 300.00 


$4,500.62 
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Orchard  Street  School, $37-70 

Winchester              "       419.01 

Shelton  Av.             *'       203.87 

Dixwell  Av.             "       391.64 

Lovell                      "       84.47 

Edwards  Street       "       204.08 

Humphrey  Street   "       98.6S 

Washington        School, 459-26 

West  Street             " 63.39 

Carlisle  Street        "       3-68 

Rosette  Street         "       5726 

Greenwich  Av.        "       103.86 

Welch                       "       I02»I3 

Hallock  Street        "       96.84 

Cedar  Street            *' H4-93 

Woolsey                  " 77.92 

Grand  Av.               "       127.84 

Ferry  Street,           "       162.94 

Lloyd  Street            "       106.56 

Center  Street           "      126.57 

Quinnipiac  Street  "       -. 24.41 

Ungraded                 ^'       2.33 

Whiting  Street        **       Q^-iQ 

Manual  Training    "       8.70 

Hamilton  School,  (Window  Shades  and  Flag 

Pole), 24. 10 

Russian  Evening  School, .60 

Italian          *'              *'       13.26 

$5,706.15 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Heating  Apparatus  Repairs,  .  $1,411.47 

Furniture  and  Repairs, 1,042.64 

Blackboards  and  Repairs, 349-49 

Clocksand  Repairs, 66.48 

Musical  Instrument  Repairs, 63.28 

$2,933-36 

Ordinary  Expenses $282,881.87 

EXTRAORDINARY   EXPENSES. 

Quinnipiac  Street  School : — 

Carpenter,  balance  of  Contract, $2, 1 76.00 

Mason,  balance  of  Contract, i ,775.00 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting,  balance  of  Con- 
tract   23.50 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Apparatus,  balance 

of  Contract 490.00 

Furniture,  balance 448.02 
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Architect's  Services,  balance $346.30 

Blackboards 236.07 

Window  Shades, 49.28 

Mason's  and  all  other  Extras, 35-8o 

$5,579-97 

Winchester  School  Addition  : — 

Mason's,  on  account  of  Contract, $4,500.00 

Joiner's  Contract, 4,425.00 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Contract, 556.60 

Plumbing  on  account  of  Contract 100.00 

Painting  Contract, 294.00 

Blackboards, 266.57 

Furniture  and  Clocks, 560.64 

Window  Shades, 65,12 

Architect's  Services, 175.00 

Advertising, 28.90 

$10,971.83 

New  Fair  Street  School  :— 

Lot, $10,000.50 

Mason's  Contract,  on  account 5,000.00 

Advertising,  Survey,  etc., 58.87 

$15,059-37 

Furniture,   Range,   Utensils,  etc.,  for    Cooking  School,  and 

fitting  up  same, 311-38 

Rebuilding  Closet  and  making  Sewer  Connection  at  Washing- 
ton School, 1,191.06 

Rebuilding  Closets  and  making  Sewer  Connection  at  Daven- 
port Ave.  School, 1,071.21 

Plans  for  reconstructing  Closets  and  making  Sewer  Connec- 
tion at  Carlisle  Street  School, 26.00 

Building  additions  in  rear  of  Dixwell  Ave.  School 1,803.08 

Building  partitions  in  High  School  Hall  to  make  additional 

Class  Rooms, 622.67 

Furniture  for  additional  room  in  High  School, 288.52 

Furniture  for  additional  room  in  Rosette  Street  School, 167.45 

Kindergarten  Furniture, 109.70 

Drawing  Stands  for  High  School,  - 172.34 

New  Furnaces  Cedar  Street  School, 287.00 

Assessment  Orchard  Street  Sewer 1 13-75 

"          Cobble  Gutters,  Lovell  and  Eaton  Schools, 43.16 

Tax  Refunded, 55.01 

Clerk,  Tax  Commission, 35.oo 

Re-funded  amount  overpaid  for  Interest  on  Bonds, 116.67 

Balance  of  Expense  of  School  Exhibition, 12.8 1 

Legal  Services, 582.60 

Temporary  Loans,  paid 80,654.10 
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Interest  on  Temporary  Loans, - 2,451.20 

Interest  on  Bonds, 9,200.00 

Extraordinary  Expenses, $  130,925.88 

Total  Expenditures, $413,807.75 

Deduct  money  borrowed  and  repaid, 80,654.10 

Actual  Expenses, $333,153.65 

Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i.  1892 $282,881.87 

"        Sept.  1,  1891, 271,264.67 

Increase .*. $11,617.20 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1892, $50,271.78 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  I,  1891, 27,397.17 

Increase $22,874.61 

New  Haven,  Sept.  12,  1892. 

The  undersignejd  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1892,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,     )    .    ,. 

Frank  G.  Anthony,  \  ^«^^^^'''^- 


The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  1892,  are  estimated  by  the 
Committee  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $226,000.00 

"         Officers, 6,700.00 

'•         Janitors, 22,500.00 

Books,  Apparatus,  Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies, 13,000.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., 1,500.00 

Rent  of  School  Houses  and  Office  of  the  Board,  .1 3,600.00 

Annual  School  District  Election 600.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List 1,000.00 

Fuel, 9,800.00 

Repairs, • 12,000.00 

Use  of  Telephone, 700.00 

Horsekeep,  Travel,  etc 450.00 

Gas  and  Light 350.00 

High  School  Graduation  Exercises, 500.00 
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Miscellaneous  Expenses, 500.00 

Interest  on  Bonds, 12,000.00 

Tax  Collector.  Salary  and  office  expenses,  pro  rata, 1,500.00 

Insurance  for  three  years, - 3,800.00 

$316,500.00 

The   following  real  estate    owned   by   the   District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture $63,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and'Furniture 127,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dix well  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 1 2,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25.000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,000.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 50,200.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture,.... ^ 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 7,000.00 

Grand  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,000.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 47,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 18.200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 16,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,800.00 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 11,300.00 

Ferr}'  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 23,000.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 20,300.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 16,800.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,500.00 

Rosette  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 34,800.00 

Lovell  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,245.00 

Paid  on  new  Fair  Street  School,  Lot  and  Building, 15.059.37 

$922,904.37 
The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  District  (at  4  per  cent.)  is  $300,000.00. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY,  Chairman. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  12,  1892. 


REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District: 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration my  second  annual  report  of  the  public  schools 
of  New  Haven. 

WORK  OF  THE   YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  past  year  will  not  only  stand  a  favor- 
able comparison  with  that  of  former  years,  but  will,  I 
think,  present  many  points  of  excellence  and  improvement. 
Certain  results  determine  whether  instruction  is  success- 
fully carried  forward,  and  to  these  results  I  shall  refer  in 
this  report. 

I  shall  first  call  your  attention  to  the  following  summary 
which  gives  the  total  enrollment,  the  average  number 
registered,  the  daily  attendance,  and  other  interesting 
statistics  not  found  in  the  Secretary's  report : 

SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS   FOR    189I-92. 

The  population  of  the  New  Haven   Citj'  School   District,   is 

approximately, 87,000 

PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR  189I. 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Town,  $51,995,329 

"                "              "                •*                    "            "    District,  50,998,005 

The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  .0035 

or  3i  mills  on  a  dollar -  ^ooss 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, .001 

Total  taxation  for  all  school  purposes, .0045 
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ENUMERATION    OF  CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  October,  1891,  was 18,677 

Increase  since  October,  1890, 156 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  33 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  5 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held, 2 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District 41 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 272 

Increase 2 

Number  of  seats '3.433 

Increase, 170 

NUMBER  OF   PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year I5t496 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 11,970 

Increase, 171 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, iOi999 

Increase 54 

ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, .     .91 S 

Decrease, 009 

Ratio  of  the  average  number  registered  (belonging)  to  the  num- 
ber enumerated  (between  4  and  16  years), .64 

Decrease 00 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 388,176 

Increase, 46,237 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 16,361 

Increase 893 

Numberof  truants, 50T 

Increase, 30 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy 891 

Decrease, 305 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 42 

Decrease, 52 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, 10,717 

Decrease, 1290 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, 10  yrs. 

Increase, i  month 
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Enumeration  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  Years,  in  the  Month 

OF  October,  1891. 


I 


srB-DISTBICTS. 


5  6 

yre.  I  yrs. 


7    18:9 
yre.    jn.l  yrs. 


Webster, 

E&ton 

Vooeter,        ) 
(Inc.  Annex) ) 

Dxrighi 

Winchester, . . . 

Lorell 

Washington, . . 

Ko^ette, 

Welch, 


143 
1S6. 

i 


171 1 
163 


154 
164 


200      223 

103        96 


289      208 


Woolsey,        ) ' 
(Inc.  Annex) ) 


105 
123 
76 

H 

263 


120 
131 
98, 
210 
256| 


160 
159 
119 
90 
172 
2S1 


141, 
166' 
191 
109 
167 
161 1 
112' 
79 
220 


161 
158 
21i 
116 
158 
154 
116 
76 
192 


irz 

161 

177 
99 
189 
148 
119 

69 

I 
193 

249 


10    11    12    13    14    15 
yra.!  yrs.  yrs.  yrs.  yrs.  yrs. 

186 
174 
U»6 
94 

1S2  188 
138  133 
110   107 


Total,  Total  | 
i  Oct.  I  Oct.  £? 
I  1891   1889  p 


170 
169 
162 
82 


72 
166' 


62 
170 
244 


145 
139 
173 
120 
160 
116 
120 
65 
207 


161 
153 
174 
105' 
151 
134 
118 

187 


248   244 


188 
101 
173 
117 
103 
66 
189 
263 


181  1,874 

190  1.966 

ISO  2,252 

100  1,307 

144  2,029 

120  1,600 

119  1,897 

74  960 

229  2,302 

289  3,14S 


1,855 
1,936 
2.810 ' 
i;349  42 
1,988  .. 
1,538  .. 
1.836!.. 
860,.. 
2,282  .. 
3.182  .. 


Tottl  Oct.  1891.  1,576  1,655  1,618  1,634  1,60S  1.529  1,491  1,482  1,493  IJS06   1,507  1,682  18,677!  ^^^^    ^00 


J 


I 


Total  Oct.  1890, 
Total  Oct.  1889, 
Total  Jan.  1889. 
Total  for  1888, 
Total  for  1887, 
Tout  for  1886, 
Total  for  1885.  i 
Total  for  1884. 
ToUl  for  1883. 
Total  for  1882, 
Total  for  1881, 
Total  forl880. 
Total  for  18T9, 
Total  for  1878, 


1«664!  1.687  1.681 

1,383   1,650  1,604 

1,465   1,613  1,565 

1,449|  1,582|  1,457 

1,872'  1,433  1,401' 

1,338   1,866  1,413 

1,280   1.868  1,510 

1J265    1.484  1,418 

1.305   1.436  1.471 

1,209   1,8381  1,396 


1,085 
1.167 
1,177 
1.158 


1.333  1,359 

1.286  1,828 

1,191 ;  1.385 

1,860,  1,217 


1,615  1,567 

1,565  1.501 

1.484  1,521 

1,459  1,505 

1,436  l,S3l' 

1,510  1,474 

1.484  1.466 

1,449  1,452 

1,461  1,486 

1.4S6  1395 

1371  1367 

1,861  1,221 

1,212  1,223 

1,228!  1,192 


1,478 
1,455 
1.443 
1.517 
1.489| 
1,467 
M75 
1,457 
1.418 
1,416 
1,279 
1,227 
1,186 
1,128 


1,556  1.428 

1,566  1,476 

1,619  1,485 

1,551  M66 

1.514  1,426 

1.482  1389 

1.496  1372 
1.499  1,405 

1.497  1.277 
1.282,  1349 
1,269  1,128 
1,172  1,081 
1.121  1,148 
1,142  1,077 


1.553 
1,523 
1,511 

i,4r 

1,480 
1,460 
1,443 
1322 
1,825 
1.220^ 
1,144 
1,081 
1,125 


1.018 


1,444  1,463 

1,433  1,483 

1,417  1,463 

1,409  1,465 

1,422  1,894 

1.386  1,295 

1,800  1310 

1.257  1,259 

1,218'  1.166 

I 

l.On  1,135 

1,066;  1,126 

1,066  974; 

948  999 

867*  884' 


i 


1,591 
1.673 
1353 
1,538 
1,411 
1,843 
1,286 
1,233 
1,225 
1.226 
I.0Q1 
985 
915 
950 


18,521 
18314 
18.139 
17.820 
17,259, 
16,938 
16.782 
16,500 
16.280 
15,874 
14.548 
13.897 
18,470 
13319 


46 
62 
41 
48 
20 
10 


956 


175 
819 
561 


220 
I  906 
'  826 
651 
427 
251 
256 


CHILDREN   NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years, 1,339 

Between  5  and  8  years, 1,056 

Between  8  and  14  years,    187 

Between  14  and  16  years, 1,164 

Total  not  attending  school, 3i746 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING   SCHOOL. 

In  Public  Schools, 12,952 

In  Private  Schools, 1,979 

Total  attending  school, I4)93i 

Total  number  in  District, 18,677 
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SCHOOL    BUILDINGS. 

A  good  school  building  constitutes  no  small  factor  in 
educational  work  ;  not  simply  as  a  contributor  to  physical 
comfort  and  convenience  ;  but  much  more — it  educates 
the  child  directly  by  the  elevation  of  the  aesthetic  and 
moral  side  of  his  nature.  We  are  all  largely  the  products 
of  our  environments.  A  fine  school  building,  massive  and 
elegant  in  its  style  of  architecture,  commodious  and  well 
appointed  in  its  equipments  does  much  to  refine  and 
ennoble  the  child's  character,  which  is  the  object  of  all 
education.  It  is  poor  economy  to  place  before  the  view 
of  our  children  what  is  mean,  cheap  or  paltry.  The  day 
when  school  buildings  were  barn-like  in  their  unpreten- 
tious and  crude  style  of  architecture,  when  they  were 
fitted  up  with  the  cheapest  and  meanest  of  furniture,  has 
gone  out  with  the  old  stage  coach  times  and  the  new  doc- 
trine that  beauty  should  subserve  and  enhance  utility  has 
come  in. 

While  not  all  the  school  buildings  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven  are  models  of  architectural  beauty  and  convenience 
the  Board  of  Education  has  spared  no  expense  to  make 
them  all  as  attractive  and  healthful  as  possible. 

Fresh  paint  and  new  floors,  transoms  for  better  ventila- 
tion, new  furnaces,  and  new  furniture  have  been  supplied 
where  there  was  need  of  such  improvements. 

In  the  matter  of  repairs  and  improvements  to  school 
buildings,  something  has  been  done  to  every  school  build- 
ing.    The  most  important  items  are  as  follows : 

At  the  Rosette  Street  School  the  building  of  an  addition 
on  the  east  side  to  provide  an  office  and  recitation  room. 

At  the  Wooster  and  Carlisle  Street  Schools,  the  build- 
ing of  new  water  closets. 

At  the  Dixwell  Avenue,  Ferry  Street  and  Eaton  Schools, 
new  furnaces  to  replace  those  worn  out. 

At  the  High  School  the  window  sash  and  frames  have 
been  painted,  and  the  furnaces  and  smoke  flues  thoroughly 
overhauled  and  repaired. 

At  Eaton  School,  transoms  have  been  put  in  over  the 
doors  in  four  rooms  to  afford  better  means  of  ventilation. 
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At  Skinner  School  and  the  Edwards  Street  School,  new 
floors  have  been  laid  for  the  Kindergartens. 

At  the  Wooster  School,  the  walls  and  ceilings  have 
been  kalsomined,  the  sash  and  frames  painted,  a  new  floor 
laid  in  the  upper  hall,  and  new  floor  and  furniture  in 
room  6. 

In  the  Woodward  School,  the  furnace  has  been  reset 
and  new  pipes  put  in,  in  order  to  better  heat  the  building. 

In  the  Dwight  School  new  floors  have  been  laid  in  two 
rooms. 

In  the  Winchester  School  all  the  wood  work  has  been 
varnished,  and  the  furniture  cleaned,  repaired  and  var- 
nished to  compare  favorably  in  appearance  with  the  new 
addition  just  completed. 

The  ceilings  in  two  rooms  in  the  Shelton  Avenue 
School  and  in  all  the  rooms  in  the  Dixwell  Avenue  School 
have  been  sheathed,  because  of  the  cracks  and  dangerous 
condition  of  the  plaster. 

All  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  Humphrey  Street 
School  have  been  kalsomined. 

In  the  Washington  School  a  new  floor  has  been  laid  in 
the  lower  hall  and  a  new  ceiling  put  on  in  room  No.  i. 

New  furniture  has  been  put  in  room  4  at  Woolsey 
School. 

The  blackboards,  window  shades,  concrete  walks,  heat- 
ing apparatus,  etc.,  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  put  in 
first  class  condition  in  all  the  schools  where  needed. 

TEACHERS. 

Although  hackneyed  and  well  worn  yet  still  forcible  is 
the  truism :  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.*'  The 
teacher  is  ever  the  greatest  factor  in  securing  the  results 
aimed  at  in  any  system  of  instruction,  and  the  gravest 
problem  in  school  administration  will  always  lie  in  the 
selection  of  teachers. 

Our  tests  in  the  employment  of  teachers  may  seem  to 
some  already  too  exacting,  but  when  we  consider  how 
vital  are  the  interests  involved,  we  are  forced  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  these  tests  should  be  far  more  rigid  and  more 
searching  than  we  are  at  present  able  to  make  them. 

Those  who  would  enter  this,  walk  of  life  and  assume  its 
weighty  moral  obligations,  should  be  halted  at  the  thresh- 
old and  seriously  questioned,  not  only  as  to  their  educa- 
tional qualifications,  but  as  to  their  purposes,  hopes  and 
aims.  To  determine  the  fitness  of  a  person  for  the  respon- 
sible duty  of  training  immortal  minds  to  estimate  even  the 
probabilities  of  success  or  failure,  account  must  be  taken 
of  her  integrity  of  character,  her  purity  of  life,  her  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit,  her  enthusiasm,  and  of  her  devotion  to  the 
sacred  calling.  Not  only  these  traits  and  characteristics 
must  be  considered,  but  inquiry  must  go  farther  and  touch 
questions  relating  to  her  knowledge  of  child  life  and  sym- 
pathy with  children.  Looking  beyond  the  mere  routine 
of  study  and  recitation,  can  she  touch  the  secret  spring's 
that  open  the  right  doors  to  child  life?  Can  she  train 
these  youthful  minds  to  the  highest  possibilities  of  their 
God-given  powers?  Can  she  so  guide  and  inspire  her 
pupils  as  to  lead  them  unconsciously,  but  certainly,  into 
right  thinking  and  right  living  ?  Such  are  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  assumed  by  the  conscientious  teacher. 
Her  gifts  must  be  rare  as  the  poet's  gifts,  and  her  conse- 
cration to  her  work  must  be  as  zealous  and  devoted  as  that 
of  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  This  is  our  conception  of 
the  ideal  teacher,  and  fortunate  indeed  are  the  children 
who  come  under  the  refining  influence  of  such  a  teacher. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  a  corps  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more,  comprising  the  teaching  force  of  a  large  city, 
we  find  many  teachers  who  fall  far  short  of  our  ideal,  and 
who  only  seek  the  employment  of  the  District  as  a  means 
of  temporary  support  until  they  shall,  b)'^  a  matrimonial 
alliance,  get  rid  of  the  irksome  and,  to  them,  distasteful 
duties  of  teaching  school. 

Such  teachers,  as  well  as  those  who,  though  faithful,  are 
not  at  all  adapted  to  the  work  of  imparting  instruction, 
are  the  troublesome  and  discouraging  factors  in  a  public 
school  system.  They  hinder  the  progress  and  impair  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  schools,  besides  working  irrep- 
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able  injury  to  the  children  who  are  entrusted  to  their  care 
and  guidance.  A  mistake  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher  is 
so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  exercised  in  securing  a  **  survival  of  the  fittest." 
The  rank  and  file  of  our  teachers  are  recruited  mainly 
from  the  city  training  school,  and  many  earnest  and 
capable  teachers  have  been  enrolled  on  the  force  who, 
after  finishing  the  course  in  the  High  School,  have  received 
their  professional  training  in  the  Welch  Training  School. 
Of  the  346  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  District,  159  are 
graduates  of  that  School. 

THE    TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

Increased  experience  confirms  the  opinion  that  a  local 
training  school  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  of  every  large 
school  system. 

A  well-conducted  training  school  bears  directly  and 
effectively  upon  the  progress  of  the  schools  by  placing 
the  teaching  force  upon  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness.  It 
enables  the  school  authorities  to  insist  upon  a  certain 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  though  the 
preparation  may  not  be  entirely  adequate,  and  while  in- 
dividual results  will  naturally  vary  in  excellence,  yet  the 
average  outcome  of  the  training  given  is  eminently  satis- 
factory and  the  plan  is  much  better  than  it  could  be  under 
the  plan  of  appointing  b)'^  scholarship  only. 

A  mistaken  idea  prevails  in  some  minds  as  to  the  real 
functions  of  a  training  school.  Some  persons  seem  to 
think  that  all  who  enter  the  school  and  take  the  course 
must  necessarily  and  inevitablj'  be  turned  out  good  teach- 
ers, and  that  all  who  "  pass  through  **  the  training  school 
have  a  certain  claim  upon  the  district  for  employment  in 
the  schools. 

But  it  is  evident  that  there  will  occasionally  be  those 
amongst  the  applicants  who,  even  if  they  possess  the 
scholarship  requisite  for  admission,  do  not  possess  an 
adaptation  to  the  work,  have  not  the  health,  disposition, 
temperament  or  ambition  essential  to  success  as  teachers. 
No  course  of  study,  no  system  of  training,  no  amount  of 
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experience  can  make  good  teachers  of  such  material. 
While  the  training  school  offers  the  advantages  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  education  and  in  methods  of 
teaching,  while  it  gives  opportunity  for  actual  practice 
under  the  keen  eye  of  a  competent  critic,  its  province  is 
also  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  the 
teacher's  profession.  To  this  end  and  to  faithfully  guard 
the  interests  of  *  the  district,  it  is  obviously  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  training  school  teachers  to  apply  the  most 
rigid  tests  and  to  maintain  the  highest  standard  possible. 

Candidates  should  understand  that  while  the  Board  of 
Education  will  freely  furnish  them  the  means  of  securing 
an  education  in  the  high  school,  and  will  even  maintain  a 
free  training  school  for  those  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages,  yet  the  responsibilities  committed 
to  teachers  of  developing  the  mental  and  moral  character 
of  the  next  generation  are  so  weighty  that  no  teacher 
can  be  permitted  to  assume  those  responsibilities  unless 
strong  assurance  is  given  that  she  possesses  the  essential 
qualifications  and  has  made  her  preparation  as  thorough 
as  it  can  be  made  with  the  means  provided. 

This  will  only  advance  the  standard  of  teaching  as  in 
all  other  professions  the  standard  of  excellence  has  been 
advanced  by  the  stern  law  of  competition. 

The  complaint  is  quite  common  that  the  training  class 
pupils  are  overtaxed,  and  that  few  of  the  young  ladies  are 
really  able  to  accomplish  the  work  laid  down  in  the  course 
in  the  time  allotted. 

This  is  doubtless  true.  There  is  too  little  time  in  one 
short  year  to  study  the  history  of  education,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  mental  development,  to  acquire 
a  correct  idea  of  methods,  and  to  gain  sufficient  practice 
to  be  able  to  intelligently  apply  the  principles  and  adapt 
the  methods  learned. 

One  fault  has  been  in  the  lack  of  the  right  kind  of  train- 
ing in  the  high  school.  The  course  of  study  for  those 
intending  to  teach  has  not  been  shaped  at  all  with  refer- 
ence to  the  training  school. 
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The  transition  from  high  school  to  training  school  has 
been  too  marked.  In  the  study  of  language  and  literature 
and  history  in  the  high  school  the  students  have  relied 
principally  upon  their  memory  and  have  not  been  trained 
to  habits  of  independent  thought.  When  they  enter  the 
training  school  they  are  thrown  at  once  upon  their  own 
resources.  They  learn  for  the  first  time  perhaps  that  the 
measure  of  their  ready  ability  to  comprehend  principles,  to 
form  judgments  and  to  express  opinions  is  now  the  only 
measure  of  their  teaching  power.  They  are  brought  to 
realize  that  habits  of  close  observation,  power  of  discrim- 
inative judgment  and  promptness  to  act  upon  such  judg- 
ment are  the  essential  requisites  in  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  teaching,  and  it  takes  some  time  for  them  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  environments. 

In  the  course  of  study  just  adopted  we  have  endeavored 
to  shape  the  studies  of  the  English  course  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  training  school. 

If  the  course  in  the  training  school  were  extended 
another  year  it  would  no  doubt  result  in  a  decided  benefit 
to  the  schools. 

The  report  of  Miss  Howes,  principal  of  the  Training 
Department,  which  follows,  gives  the  general  scope  and 
purpose  of  the  work,  and  in  answer  to  inquiries  that  are 
frequently  made  as  to  the  consequences  of  allowing  chil- 
dren  to  be  for  any  portion  of  the  school  year  under  the 
instruction  of  inexperienced  teachers — novices  from  the 
training  class,  explains  in  detail  the  plan  and  method  of 
the  practice  work  and  shows  that  with  a  strong  and  effi- 
cient corps  of  teachers  in  the  practice  schools  there  is 
slight  danger  of  the  pupils  suffering  for  want  of  thorough 
and  competent  instruction. 

V.  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  plan  and  workings  of  the  Welch 
Training  School  for  1892. 

While  the  general  purpose  and  plan  of  the  school  have  remained  un- 
changed, eflTorts  have  been  made  to  profit  by  the   experience  of  the   past 
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eight  years  and  carry  the  training  work  forward  along  the  lines  upon  which 
it  has  steadily  progressed  since  the  organization  of  the  school. 

We  have  tried  to  make  a  more  complete  systemization  and  gradation  of 
the  work.  We  have  labored  to  determine  what  was  fundamental  and  essen- 
tial that  we  might  make  a  wise  and  economic  use  of  time,  and  have  sought 
the  most  direct  and  effective  means  of  leading  the  students  to  the  apprecia- 
tion and  application  of  these  underlying  principles.  We  have  aimed  to  do 
something  toward  elevating  the  standard  of  teaching,  and  have  given  much 
thoughtful  attention  to  the  problem  of  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  relative 
claims  of  the  training  department  and  the  practice  school. 

The  health  of  the  students  has  been  carefully  considered,  for  this  is 
recognized  as  an  element  of  vital  importance  to  the  successful  issue  of  the 
year's  labor. 

Calisthenic  exercise,  which  many  have  found  so  beneficial,  was  given 
daily,  as  usual,  and  the  necessity  of  conformity  to  all  the  laws  of  health  was 
strongly  urged  upon  the  class. 

For  the  prevention  of  overwork,. reports  were  required  stating  the  length 
of  time  spent  daily  on  each  subject,  that  the  amount  and  difficulty  of  the 
»vork  assigned  might  be  adapted  to  the  average  ability  of  the  class. 

The  young  ladies  were  shown  how  to  be  methodical  in  the  preparation  of 
lessons,  and  were  advised  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  work  by  the  per- 
formance of  each  day's  task  at  the  proper  time.  Any  extra  work  was  given 
out  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  advance  to  prevent  over  pressure  at  any 
lime.     Late  study  hours  were  heartily  disapproved. 

Notwithstanding  all  such  provisions,  if  a  person  is  not  in  good  physical 
condition  on  entering  the  school,  as  is  frequently  the  case :  if  she  lacks 
natural  adaptation  to  the  work,  or  insufficient  preparation  for  it,  if  home 
obligations  interfere  with  the  concentration  of  her  mind  upon  school  duties  ; 
or,  if  she  is  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  social  demands  upon  her  time  and 
energy,  she  is  liable  to  find  the  work  very  hard. 

But  for  these  conditions  the  school  is  not  responsible.  A  person  enter- 
ing an  institution  whose  purpose  is  the  training  of  teachers  should  be 
physically  and  mentally  qualified  for  the  work  in  view.  If  she  is  so  situated 
that  she  cannot  give  it  exclusive  attention  as  she  desires,  that  is  a  misfor- 
tune with  which  we  may  sympathize  but  which  we  cannot  remedy.  If  on 
the  other  hand  she  is  not  glad  to  make  many  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  her 
work,  during  this  year  of  preparation  for  one  of  the  most  responsible  of 
positions,  she  may  well  consider  whether  she  is  worthy  the  profession  which 
she  proposes  to  enter. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  work  to  be  compassed  in  a  single  year, 
and  an  extension  of  time,  which  would  permit  its  accomplishment,  not  onlj' 
with  a  certain  degree  of  ease,  but  with  increased  thoroughness  and  satisfac- 
tion, would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  school. 

Questions  are  frequently  asked  with  reference  to  the  relation  between  the 
training  department  and  the  practice  school,  and  the  following  statement  is 
given  in  answer  to  such  inquiries. 

The  two  departments  are  distinct  so  far  as  matters  pertaining  to  their 
individual  interests  are  concerned,  but  united  in  their  efforts  for  the  accom- 
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plishment  of  the  two-fold  purpose  of  the  school,  viz:  the  advancement  of 
pupils  and  the  training  of  teachers. 

It  is  manifestly  for  the  good  of  the  training  department  that  the  practice 
school  be  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  excellence  as  a  model  school  for 
observation  by  the  training  class,  and  it  is  as  clearly  for  the  advantage  of  the 
practice  school  to  sustain  and  aid  the  training  department  in  its  efforts  to 
produce  good  teachers,  for  so  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  two, 
that  the  school  must  be  affected  by  any  gain  or  loss  of  power  in  the  training 
department. 

For  the  past  few  years  all  the  rooms  have  been  supplied  with  regular 
teachers,  many  of  whom  have  been  persons  of  wide  experience  and  excep- 
tional ability.  The  rooms  are  in  constant  charge  of  these  teachers,  upon 
whom  rests,  mainly,  the  responsibility  of  keeping  their  classes  well  up  to 
grade,  so  that  they  will  admit  of  favorable  comparison  with  those  of  the 
same  grade  in  other  schools. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  pupils  are  almost  exclusively  under 
the  instruction  of  the  regular  teachers.  The  pupil  teachers  take  no  recita- 
tions in  the  rooms  during  the  first  five  months,  their  connection  with  the 
school  at  this  time  being  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  occasional  observa- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  regular  teachers. 

The  practice  work  begins  in  February,  and  continues  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  training  class  is  divided  ihto  groups,  each  in 
charge  of  a  critic  teacher,  whose  time  is  devoted  to  the  instruction,  super- 
vision and  criticism  of  those  in  her  division.  Work  begins  in  most  of  the 
rooms  with  a  single  lesson  by  one  of  the  pupil  teachers,  who  remains  in  the 
room  only  during  the  recitation  period,  from  ten  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
iier  work  is  carefully  supervised  by  the  critic  teacher,  and  the  regular 
teacher  is  also  present,  the  pupil  teacher  taking  charge  of  but  one  class. 
Later  the  number  of  recitations  taken  in  each  room  is  increased  to  two  or 
three.  Each  pupil-teacher  is  connected  with  the  same  class  usually  about 
six  weeks.  The  young  ladies  are  allowed  to  do  more  independent  work  as 
they  gain  in  power  to  teach  and  control. 

Efforts  are  constantly  made  to  impress  the  members  of  the  class  with  their 
personal  responsibility  in  this  work  and  most  of  them  are  very  earnest  and 
conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

The  teaching  of  many  of  the  pupil  teachers  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  the  average  teacher,  their  lack  of  experience  being  compensated  by 
the  greater  amount  of  time  which  their  few  recitations  permit  them  to  give  to 
the  preparation  of  each  and  the  careful  supervision  under  which  they  work. 

Naturally  some  of  the  work  is  of  less  desirable  quality  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  fact,  it  is  imperative  that  the  rooms  be  kept  supplied  with 
superior  teachers  who  are  able  to  make  good  any  deficiencies  resulting  from 
inadequate  instruction  or  weak  management,  and  thus  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  the  school. 

In  many  respects  the  school  is  benefited  by  its  association  with  the  train- 
ing work.  The  teachers,  frequently  called  upon  to  give  model  lessons, 
expected  at  all  times  to  be  prepared  for  the  observation  and  discussion  of 
their  work  by  others,  teaching  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  discussions  as 
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to  what  should  be  taught  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction  are  under 
constant  stimulus  to  do  earnest,  thoughtful  and  intelligent  work. 

While  those  connected  with  the  practice  school  most  cheerfully  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  the  training  departments,  remodeling  time  tables  for  tts 
convenience,  giving  model  lessons,  furnishing  classes  for  practice,  and  in 
other  ways  rendering  eyery  possible  assistance,  the  teachers  of  the  training 
department  are  equally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school,  and  endeavor 
to  promote  its  progress  by  devoting  to  it  much  of  their  time  and  attention 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  assisting  in  laying  out  schemes  of  work, 
taking  classes  of  children  where  their  help  is  most  needed,  testing  pupils, 
observing  lessons  of  regular  teachers,  giving  suggestions  in  connection  with 
their  special  lines  of  work,  etc. 

These  facts  show  that  the  interests  of  the  two  departments  are  inseparable 
and  that  the  united  eflforts  of  all  are  directed  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
school  as  a  whole. 

To  these  general  remarks  are  added  a  few  particulars  concerning  the 
work  of  the  year. 

The  entering  class  of  1891  numbered  thirty-nine,  thirty-four  of  whom  took 
the  regular  course  of  instruction  and  training  while  five  chose  the  special 
course  for  kindergartners.  This  is  the  largest  kindergarten  class  we  have 
ever  had,  a  natural  result  of  the  growing  interest  in  kindergarten  work  in 
the  city  and  the  increasing  demand  for  teachers. 

Throughout  the  method  period  attention  was  directed  to  the  relation  and 
interdependence  of  subjects,  with  the  view  of  establishing  an  idea  of  the 
unity  of  all  school  work. 

An  important  feature  of  the  practice  work  was  the  study  of  the  individual 
needs  of  the  children  and  the  adaptation  of  the  teaching  to  meet  those 
needs. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  create  an  interest  in  professional  reading,  at 
least  a  half  hour  daily,  during  the  practice  period  being  devoted  to  reading 
and  class  discussion  of  the  matter  read.  For  this  purpose  our  library  fur- 
nished many  of  the  best  books  in  educational  literature. 

The  class  was  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Chas.  D.  Hine,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  for  a  course  of  instructive  lectures  on  school 
law  and  school  organization.  These  lectures,  being  given  on  Saturday 
mornings,  were  attended  and  enjoyed  by  principals  and  teachers  as  well  as 
by  the  training  class. 

Mr.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  a  searching  address  to  the  class 
on  "  Qualifications  of  Teachers,"  gave  many  wise  hints  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  success  in  their  future  work. 

An  enthusiastic  lecture  on  "Nature  Study,"  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Boyden,  of  the 
Bridgewater  State  Normal  School,  intensified  interest  in  that  subject,  and 
furnished  many  helpful  suggestions  in  connection  with  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  matter  to  be  taught  and  the  results  to  be  sought. 

The  graduating  exercises  occurred  Tuesday,  June  21,  and  consisted  of 
teaching  exercises  in  the  various  class-rooms  followed  by  music,  essays, 
etc.,  as  shown  in  the  following  program  : 
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Chorus,  Song  of  Spring, 

Discussion,  Knowledge  or  Training,  Which  ? 

Chorus,  Golden  Years  Ago, 

Illustrated  Talk,  Kindergarten  Second  Gift, 

Chorus,  Summer  Fancies, 

Essays,  Literature  in  the  Public  Schools, 

Chorus,  Farewell, 


Remlab 

Class 

Adams 

Miss  Bulford 

.    G'Meira 

Miss  Hotchkiss 

Anderson 


The  exercises  in  the  hall  were  conducted  by  Superintendent  Curtis,  in 
response  to  whose  invitation,  Major  H.  H.  Strong  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Asher,  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  Lawyer  C.  B.  Matthewman,  made  brief  and 
appropriate  addresses. 

In  the  afternoon  a  valuable  and  interesting  lecture  on  "  Common  Sense  in 
Teaching "  was  given  before  the  graduates  and  the  teachers  of  the  city  by 
Mr.  Charles  Jacobus,  of  the  Springfield  High  School. 


Mary  E.  Andrus, 
Annie  L.  Broadbent, 
Jennie  E.  Coombs, 
Mary  Corcoran, 
Emily  Coxeter, 
Laura  J.  Curtis, 
Mary  L.  Daniels, 
Jennie  L.  Duvckinck, 
Bridgitta  a.  Galligan, 
Mary  S.  Griswold, 
Agnes  L.  Hall, 


List  of  Graduates. 
Regular  Course. 

Mabel  Heaton, 
Emma  N.  Hotchkiss, 
Eliza  J.  Hyland, 
Adeline  Johnson, 
Carrie  F.  Knight. 
Sarah  A.  Lyle, 
Eleanor  F.  Marcus, 
Dorothea  M.  Miller, 
Lizzie  L  McCormick, 
Lucy  M.  Platt, 
Gabrielle  Stein. 


Kindergarten  Course. 
Isabel  B.  Bird.  Louise  T.  Johnston, 

Mary  D.  Bulford,  Grace  E.  Wardell, 

Rebecca  Fleetwood,  Katie  Langtry. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Bessie  E.  Howes. 


KINDERGARTENS. 

Blessed  is  the  memory  of  the  man  who  taught  us  the 
art  of  using  play  as  an  important  educative  means.  **  Play 
is  a  true  need  of  childhood  and  the  first  manifestation  of 
human  activity/*  While  children  are  attracted  and  amused 
by  the  gifts  of  Froebel  their  minds  are  quickened,  the 
spirit  of  observation  is  awakened  and  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion and  generalization  is  developed.  While  the  little 
hands  are  employed  with  charming  occupations,  the  grow- 
ing mind  is  given  its  first  real  consciousness  of  power  over 
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matter  to  convert  it  to  use.  The  eye  is  trained  to  exact- 
ness and  the  hand  to  deftness  at  the  age  when  such  train- 
ing is  most  effective.  The  needle,  the  pencil  and  the 
scissors  are  the  tools  with  which  the  hand  is  directed  by 
the  mind  towards  definite  results  and  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  orderly  work. 

In  the  plays  and  games,  which  are  Froebel's  most  inter- 
esting device,  the  association  with  other  children  develops 
the  child's  moral  nature,  restrains  selfish  propensities, 
cultivates  generosity  and  social  amenities,  teaches  him  to 
realize  the  relationships  and  obligations  of  life,  and  begins 
to  secure,  even  at  so  early  a  period,  a  thoughtful  mastery 
over  self  and  surroundings,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
that  is  noble  in  human  character. 

All  the  great  thinkers  of  the  world  have  recognized  the 
potent  influence  of  music  in  character-building,  and  Froe- 
bel  made  practical  application  of  their  thoughts,  by  making 
song  the  pleasing  medium  of  many  a  valuable  lesson  to  the 
child.  Song  is  the  natural  expression  of  children's  emo- 
tions. Through  it  they  are  led  to  love  the  school,  the 
family  and  their  fellows.  Through  it  their  childish 
thoughts  are  turned  to  nature  and  the  God  of  nature  ;  and 
through  it  are  instilled  the  virtues  that  will  enrich  and  en- 
noble the  life  that  is  before  them. 

The  ablest  school  men  in  the  country  to-day  heartily 
endorse  the  kindergarten  as  the  true  foundation  of  an  edu- 
cational system.  Supt.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  of  Indiana,  the 
first  President  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  says  : 

"The  kindergarten  is  not  a  mere  ingenious  contrivance,  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  little  children  instructively,  and  of  relieving  indolent  or 
overburdened  mothers  of  troublesome  embryo  sufferers,  but  a/Ax»  of  educa- 
tion that  has  its  roots  far  down  in  child-nature,  and  that  shelters  beneath  its 
branches  strong,  ripe  men  and  women.  It  is  not  a  mere  cunning  insertion 
between  the  nursery  and  the  school,  intended  to  train  up  the  raw  material 
for  the  wisdom  factories,  but  a  full  scheme  of  education  that  is  to  lead  the 
human  being  from  birth  to  maturity  on  the  road  of  a  wise  and  useful  activity 
to  the  goal  of  true  happiness.*' 

Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  address  before  the 
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N.  E.  A.  at  Saratoga,  thus  forcibly  expressed  himself  in 
regard  to  the  kindergarten  : 

**  It  is  a  good  thing  to  put  a  kindergarten  into  every  school  system,  so  far 
as  this  is  practicable.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  system  of  education  is 
the  habit  of  original  investigation.  This  habit  is  never  so  well  acquired  as 
it  might  be  unless  the  child  begins  in  the  kindergarten,  where  he  is  taught 
to  observe  things,  to  see  and  use  the  things  about  him  in  nature. 

"  The  importance  of  shortening  the  public  school  course  is  manifesting 
itself  to  all.  We  are  not  going  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  at  school  till  they 
are  fifteen  years  old  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  elementary  studies,  when 
the  kindergarten  would  gain  for  them  two  or  three  years  at  the  beginning,, 
besides  promoting  their  ability  to  perform  the  remaining  work  more  rapidly. 

"We  must  look  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  strongly  developed,  widely 
diffused  artistic  spirit  which  our  people  need.  The  spirit  of  the  kinder- 
garten fosters  and  develops  the  true,  national  moral  sense,  which  takes  care 
of  itself  later  on.  This  spirit  is  needed  throughout  our  whole  public  school 
system." 

Mrs.  Wiggin,  the  lady  who  established  the  first  kinder- 
gartens in  San  Francisco,  and  through  whose  insight  and 
foresight  and  oversight  the  free  kindergartens  of  that  city 
have  attained  such  remarkable  success,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  New  York  College  for  the  Training  of  Teach- 
ers, says  : 

•*  We  need  the  free  or  public  kindergarten  educationally  as  the  vestibule 
to  our  school  work  ;  we  need  it  as  a  philanthropic  agent,  leading  the  child 
gently  into  right  habits  of  thought,  speech  and  deed  from  the  beginning. 
We  need  it  to  help  in  the  absorption  and  amalgamation  of  our  foreign  ele- 
ment ;  for  the  social  training,  the  opportunity  for  cooperation,  and  the 
purely  republican  form  of  government  in  the  kindergarten  make  it  of  great 
value  in  the  development  of  the  citizen  virtues,  as  well  as  those  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

*'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  this  side  of  Froebel's  educational  ideas 
were  more  insisted  on  throughout  our  common  school  system,  we  should  be 
making  better  citizens  and  no  worse  scholars.'* 

The  kindergarten  is  indeed  the  right  and  true  "  vestibule 
of  the  school,"  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  of  citizenship, 
of  the  world. 

It  prepares  the  child  for  all  he  is  to  learn,  for  all  he  is 
to  do  in  the  varied  spheres  of  life,  provides  the  ground- 
work for  the  full  cultivation  of  all  faculties  and  powers — 
physical,  mental  and  moral. 
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The  kindergartens  already  established  by  the  New 
Haven  City  School  District  have  been  so  successful  and 
have  so  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  immeasurable  value 
of  this  natural  and  beautiful  means  of  child  culture  that  the 
Board  of  Education  is  only  meeting  a  popular  demand  by 
opening  kindergarten  schools  in  the  Winchester  and 
Lovell  subdistricts. 

Miss  Frederica  Beard,  who  was  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  training  school  for  kindergartners  at  the 
Welch  School,  has  in  the  brief  space  of  one  year  proven 
her  fitness  to  carry  on  this  important  branch  of  training 
work  and  the  large  number  of  applications  to  enter  the 
kindergarten  department  both  from  our  own  high  school 
graduates  and  from  those  who  have  already  had  some  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  is  an  indication  of  the  advance  of 
educational  thought  in  this  direction. 

PRIMARY    GRADES. 

Our  primary  work  is  in  the  trend  of  progress.  We 
have  come  to  understand  better  what  modifications  are 
needed  in  the  aims  and  ways  of  school  life  to  make  it  a 
continuation  of  the  happy,  vigorous  mind  and  soul  growth 
so  auspiciously  begun  in  the  kindergarten.  Happily  for 
our  children,  the  primary  school  is  a  more  rational  institu- 
tion than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The  principles  of  edu- 
cational science  find  their  broadest  and  most  fruitful 
application  in  the  primary  school.  There  is  not  so  much 
effort  directed  to  immediate  results,  as  to  the  projection  of 
right  influences  for  future  character-building.  The  wise 
policy  adopted  by  the  Board  of  employing  only  the  best 
talent  for  the  primary  grades  gives  an  efficiency  to  these 
schools  that  makes  its  influence  felt  all  along  the  lines  of 
the  child's  subsequent  career.  The  work  done  is  admira- 
ble. The  most  approved  methods  are  enthusiastically 
studied,  critically  tested,  and  intelligently  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  the  pupils. 

The  results  from  the  phonic  work  by  some  of  the  pri- 
mary  teachers  has  been  remarkable.    Realizing  the  failure 
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of  the  word-method  to  put  the  child  in  possession  of  any 
process  whereby  he  may  help  himself  to  new  words  these 
teachers  were  willing  to  investigate  a  method  which 
offered  a  plain,  easy,  safe  and  logical  process  for  learning 
words. 

They  soon  recognized  the  merits  of  the  system  and 
were  satisfied  that  it  contained  some  correct  principles 
even  though  it  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  method 
that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  follow.  A  thorough 
study  of  its  philosophy  and  continued  experimentation 
with  the  pupils  directly  convinced  them  of  its  practica- 
bility, and  the  results  attained  by  those  who  best  under- 
stood it  were  conclusive  arguments  in  its  favor. 

Particular  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  work  in 
number  in  the  primary  grades.  In  comparing  views  and 
discussing  methods  at  grade  meetings  it  was  agreed  that 
too  much  time  had  been  spent  with  objects  in  teaching  the 
children  number,  and  that  their  progress  was  retarded 
and  their  minds  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by 
dwelling  upon  this  first  necessary  step  in  the  development 
ot  the  child's  conception  of  number. 

Much  interest  was  aroused  among  the  children  of  the 
primary  grades  by  the  introduction  of  the  gems  of  litera- 
ture. It  was  surprising  indeed  to  observe  what  a  keen 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  poems  of  Longfellow 
and  Whittier,  was  gained  by  children  of  the  age  of  six  or 
seven  and  to  see  what  expressive  but  crude  illustrations 
the  children  would  make  on  their  slates  after  hearing  the 
stories  in  prose  or  poetry  read  or  told  by  their  teachers. 
It  is  well  for  the  system  of  public  school  instruction  that 
the  most  thoughtful,  progressive  and  scientific  teachers  are 
placed  in  the  lowest  grades  and  encouraged  by  sufficient 
compensation  to  remain  there. 

INTERMEDIATE  GRADES. 

The  standing  of  these  schools  is  well  advanced.  They 
are  all  as  well  graded  as  could  be  desired,  their  teachers 
are  enthusiastic  and  progressive,  and  all  books  and  mate- 
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rials  required  for  the  best  work  are  liberally  supplied.  A 
greater  variety  is  being  introduced  into  these  grades  b3'' 
means  of  observation  and  thought  studies.  We  are  brings- 
ing  the  boys  and  girls  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  occult 
facts  of  nature.  There  is  on  the  list  of  free  text-books  a 
great  deal  of  supplementary  reading  touching  the  subjects 
of  natural  history  and  botany.  These  subjects  are  so 
attractive  and  inspiring  to  the  children  that  it  soon 
awakens  deep  interest  and  begets  a  love  for  it  by  pupil 
and  teacher. 

"  Elementary  Science  "  is  thus  begun  and  many  of  the 
teachers  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  this  line  of  work 
though  their  efforts  have  not  been  altogether  systematic. 
In  our  new  course  of  study  we  hope  to  make  provision 
for  this  work  and  to  unify  and  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
teachers  along  the  proper  line  of  development  and  appli- 
cation. 

The  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  begun  in  the  kinder- 
garten and,  to  some  extent,  continued  through  the  pri- 
mary grades,  should  also  be  carried  through  these  grades 
in  some  knife  or  sloyd  work  as  a  supplement  to  the  draw- 
ing, and  to  make  a  progressive  connection  between  the 
occupation  work  of  the  primary  and  the  manual  training 
of  the  grammar  grades  and  high  school. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. 

As  the  influence  of  one  grade  of  schools  upon  another 
is  from  above,  downward,  the  necessity  of  thorough  work 
and  for  a  thoughtful  adjustment  of  the  course  of  study  in 
the  grammar-schools  will  at  once  appear.  The  grammar- 
school  period  is  a  critical  time  in  the  school  life  of  the 
average  American  youth.  It  may  be  the  closing  days  of 
whatever  educational  preparation  for  life's  duties  he  may 
receive,  or  it  may  be  the  foundation  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion to  which  his  ambitious  hopes  aspire.  It  may  be  the 
pivotal  point  in  determining  his  whole  future  career.  At 
any  rate  it  is  a  most  essential  part  of  a  youth's  entire  edu- 
cation, and  it  demands  the  most  careful   and   deliberate 
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judgment  to  shape  its  course  of  study  so  as  to  best  sub- 
serve these  important   considerations.      From   the   New 
England  Association  of  College  Presidents  has  emanated 
a  severe  criticism  on  the  methods  and  the  courses  of  the 
grammar-schools,  and    in   the  discussion   which   has  fol- 
lowed we  have  heard  much  about  "  shortening  and  enrich- 
ing  the  grammar-school  course.**      There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  many  additions  have  been  made  to  the  gram- 
mar school  course  within   the    past  few  years,  until  the 
skill  and  power  of  our  best  teachers  is  seemingly  taxed  to 
the   utmost.      The   "  shortening   process "    however  has 
made  but  little   headway.      Music  and  drawing,  sewing 
and   cooking,  wood-work  and   elementary   science   have 
been  crowded  into  the  program,  and   still  teachers  are 
expected  to  give  as  much  attention  and  as  much  time  as 
ever,  to  the  old-time  commonplace  subjects  which  from 
time    immemorial    have    been    considered   the    essential 
foundations  of  a  common  school  education.     There  is  no 
less  arithmetic,  no  less  geography,  no  less  reading,  writ- 
ing and  spelling,  and  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  pupils 
to  a  teacher.     Now  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  study 
of  a  foreign  language,  to  add  more  elementary  science  and 
to  begin  algebra  and  geometry  in  the  grammar  grades. 
It  is  evident  that  if  we  attempt  such  additions  there  must 
necessarily    be    corresponding    subtractions.      We   must 
institute  a  reform  in  our  methods  of  promotion,  we  must 
change  our  plans  of  classification,  we  must  reduce  the 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  or  wc  must  introduce  the 
departmental  plan  into  the  grammar  schools  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  do  as  far  as  possible  in  the  high  school. 
This  last  change  in  organization  would  doubtless  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  schools  if  only  the  right  kind  of 
instructors  could  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  departments. 
Good  all-round  teachers  are  scarce.     A  person  who  de- 
votes his  time   and   energy  to   one   branch   becomes  an 
expert  and  can  do  far  better  work  for  the  pupils  than  one 
who  is  required  to  teach  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
When  the  usefulness  of   such  reforms   become  apparent 
we   must   not   hesitate  to  adopt  them   but  we  must  not 
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divert  the  schools  from  their  legitimate  purposes  and  we 
must  prepare  the  way,  before  we  enter  upon  any  untried 
projects. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  that  large  majority  of  grammar  school 
pupils  whose  school  life  is  here  terminated,  to  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of  science.  In  their  daily  lives  they  are 
surrounded  with  the  results  of  science.  The  school 
should  teach  them  the  simple  facts  and  phenomena  of 
nature.  It  should  teach  them  the  laws  of  fluids  that  they 
may  comprehend  the  water-works.  It  should  teach  them 
something  of  the  composition  and  nature  of  the  air  that 
they  may  understand  the  common  principles  of  ventila- 
tion. It  should  teach  them  enough  about  heat  that  they 
may  be  able  to  manage  an  ordinary  heating  apparatus.  It 
should  teach  them  enough  about  electricity  to  understand 
a  dynamo,  a  motor,  the  electric  light,  and  the  telephone, 
because  these  are  the  things  with  which  they  are  to  deal 
in  a  practical  way,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  they  may 
enter. 

In  short,  the  rudiments  of  science  are  much  more  im- 
portant to-day  to  everyone  than  was  three-fourths  of  the 
arithmetic  taught  to  pupils  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  it 
may  be  safe  to  say  that  the  science  is  more  important  than 
half  the  arithmetic  that  is  now  taught. 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

John  D.  Philbrick  once  said :  "  No  system  of  public 
instruction  is  truly  solid  or  truly  democratic  that  does 
not  afford  the  means  whereby  the  humblest  boy  or  girl  in 
the  land  may  climb  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  round 
of  the  educational  ladder."  Wherever  the  high  school  is 
made  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  it  is  the  crown 
and  consummation  of  all  that  the  system  includes.  It 
always  justifies  and  emphasizes  the  proud  claims  of  our 
American  democracy.  The  poor  man  sees  in  it  his  only 
means  of  giving  his  children  an  equal  chance  with  the 
children  of  the  wealthy.     The  rich  man  sees  in  it  security 
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for  property  and  person.  All  realize  and  appreciate  that 
leveling  of  artificial  distinctions  to  the  basis  of  real  merit, 
that  equality  before  the  law  which  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  Republican  government. 

New  Haven  has,  with  good  reason,  always  been  proud 
of  her  high  school,  and  leading  citizens  to-day  gratefully 
recall  the  fact  that  they  were  graduated  from  the  •*  Hill- 
house  High."  The  blessings  it  has  bestowed  upon  the 
community  in  the  past  by  sending  forth  a  host  of  well 
educated  young  men  and  women  to  serve  as  teachers  and 
to  fill  ,up  the  ranks  of  enlightened  citizenship,  and  the 
promise  it  gives  for  the  future,  of  widening  its  beneficent 
influences  render  it  especially  dear  to  all  those  who  desire 
to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  city. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mr.  Isaac  Thomas,  of 
Milwaukee,  was  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  high 
school.  Although  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  in  charge  but  a 
short  time,  yet  the  important  changes  he  has  instituted, 
the  marked  improvement  already  obvious  in  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  school,  the  harmonious  interest  manifested 
by  the  teachers,  all  seems  to  confirm  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice.  Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  spite  of  ex- 
tremely adverse  conditions. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1881,  served 
one  year  as  principal  of  the  Winchester  School  and  two 
years  in  the  classical  department  in  Hillhouse  High 
School.  From  1887  to  1891  he  was  principal  of  Milwaukee 
Academy. 

He  brings  to  his  work  rare  scholarship,  excellent  ad- 
ministrative ability,  a  straightforwardness  and  earnest  de- 
termination to  do  the  best  thing,  which  inspire  cordial 
confidence  and  promise  to  give  the  school  an  impulse 
that  will  advance  its  high  standard  as  an  educational 
power  in  the  community. 

Since  last  September,  Mr.  James  Wallis  the  head  of  the 
commercial  department.  Miss  Winifred  Thompson  teacher 
of  German,  and  Mr.  Hubert  Wells  teacher  of  elocution 
have  resigned.  In  these  resignations,  the  district  lost  the 
services  of  efficient,  faithful  teachers.     There  have  been 
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appointed  to  fill  these  places  Mr.  George  Booth,  whose 
practical  experience  in  business  for  several  years  eminently 
fits  him  to  take  charge  of  the  Commercial  and  Business 
Department,  Miss  Clara  Walker  a  graduate  of  Wellesley 
and  a  teacher  of  successful  experience,  Miss  Marian 
Whitney,  daughter  of  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Whitney  of  Yale, 
Miss  Adele  Allen,  of  Smith,  and  Mr.  John  Moore.  These 
teachers  have  been  selected  with  special  regard  to  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  departmental  work  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  prove  valuable  acquisitions  to  the  efficient 
corps  of  high  school  instructors.  Mr.  Thomas*  first  report 
is  given  below. 

Mr.  Virgil  *G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 

Dear  Sir: 
I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you  the  report  of  the  High  School  as 
follows  : 

THE  BUILDING. 

Little  can  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  said  both  in  your  last 
annual  report  and  in  a  special  report  by  the  Principal  in  March  last. 
Suffice  it  to  repeat  from  those  reports  the  deficiences  and  faults  of  the 
present  building.  Totally  inadequate  accommodations  for  recitation  pur- 
poses, for  science  work  of  all  sorts  and  for  library ;  appointments  for  toilet 
purposes  which,  both  from  a  sanitary  and  moral  point  of  view,  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  community ;  cloak-rooms  crowded  and  dark  ;  stairways  that 
are  tortuous  and  ill-lighted  ;  insufficient  means  for  proper  heating  and  ven- 
tilation ;  no  provision  for  reading-room,  for  physical  exercise  of  any  sort, 
nor  for  escape  in  case  of  fire.  I  refrain  from  any  mention  of  accommoda- 
tions for  teachers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year  (May),  two  rooms  more  were 
partitioned  off  in  the  hall,  one  to  be  used  as  a  session  room  the  other  for 
free-hand  drawing.  The  pressure  for  seats  was  thus  relieved  and  a  good 
beginning  made  towards  putting  the  drawing  on  the  footing  it  ought  to 
occupy  in  any  well  managed  high  school. 

THE  SCHOOL. 

Into  this  building,  originally  intended  to  accommodate  400,  were  placed 
at  the  opening  of  the  year,  May  9,  713.  Of  these  the  entering  class  num- 
bered 287,  of  whom  128  were  admitted  without  examination,  having  attained 
the  exemption  rank.  Of  the  others,  186  were  in  the  Third,  157  in  the  Junior, 
and  83  in  the  Senior  class.  This  number  will,  no  doubt,  be  reduced  some- 
what  at  the  opening  of  school,  September  6,  partly  because  of  failure  on  the 
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part  of  some  to  make  up  their  condition,  partly  because  of  removals  from 
the  city  and  partly  because  of  withdrawals  to  go  into  business  of  one  sort 
or  other.  So  that  even  counting  the  new  entrances,  of  which  there  are  now 
about  15.  the  school  will  hardly  exceed  700  in  number. 

Teacher's  meetings  are  held  regularly  every  two  weeks,  at  which  papers 
are  read  and  topics  of  general  importance  discussed.  Great  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  these  meetings  and  some  papers  were  read  during  the 
past  year  worthy  of  a  much  wider  hearing  than  they  received.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  shown  by  the  teachers  in  these  discussions  as  in  all  their  work  has 
been  very  gratifying. 

THE  CURRICULUM. 

Following  the  suggestion  made  in  your  last  annual  report  the  Course  of 
Study  has  been  revised  as  far  as  it  seemed  possible  to  do  so  and  yet  have  it 
manageable  in  the  present  building.  The  new  curriculum  will  be  found 
below  and  only  the  changes  need  be  indicated  here. 

First  and  most  important  the  work  of  the  first  year  was  made  the  same 
for  all  the  departments  except  the  Commercial.  This  change  was  found  to 
be  inevitable  because  of  the  impossibility  of  handling  optional  work  in 
the  present  crowded  condition  of  the  building,  and  the  lack  of  recitation 
rooms,  this  last  fact  precluding  the  necessary  increase  of  the  corps  of 
teachers.  But  the  change  was  desirable  too,  and  enables  us  both  to  seat  the 
incoming  class  as  might  seem  best  for  good  order  and  to  give  more  time  to 
pupils  to  decide  into  which  department  they  will  take  their  work.  The 
time  for  algebra  has  been  shortened  by  six  months  in  the  College  Prepara- 
tory courses,  one  and  one-half  years  of  English,  one  of  physics  and  one  of 
French  or  German  have  been  added  to  the  Classical  course,  two  years  of 
English,  one  of  physics  and  one  of  history  to  the  Scientific  course.  Botany, 
zoology  and  two  years  of  German  or  French,  to  the  English  course,  and  an 
optional  third  year  to  the  Commercial  course.  After  the  first  year  four 
studies  are  required  instead  of  three  as  formerly,  composition  has  been 
made  a  part  of  the  regular  English  work,  declamation  has  been  confined  to 
the  Senior  year,  and  mechanical  drawing  has  been  dropped  from  the  course 
until  the  new  Manual  Training  School  is  ready  for  work.  Minor  changes 
and  a  considerable  re-arrangement  of  studies  before  in  the  course  need  not 
be  mentioned. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

• 

The  free  text-book  system  compels  us  to  adopt  books  without  opportunity 
for  class  trial  and  makes  getting-rid  of  an  objectional  book  both  tedious  and 
difficult.  Books  dropped  from  the  list  this  year  are,  Tetlow's  Latin  Lessons, 
Keetel's  French  Grammar,  and  Steele's  Astronomy.  In  their  place  have 
been  adopted,  Harkness'  Easy  Latin  Method,  Whitney's  Brief  French 
Grammar  and  Young's  Lessons  in  Astronomy.  Other  books  adopted  either 
for  supplementary  work  or  because  their  use  was  made  necessary  on  account 
of  the  change  in  the  Curriculum  are,  Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar, 
Grimm's  Maerchen  (Otis),  Three  German  Comedies,  Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar 
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and  Myer's  General  History.  The  additions  to  the  works  in  English  read- 
ing have  been  numerous  and  excellent,  and  the  mention  of  them  is  unneces- 
sary as  they  may  be  read  in  the  printed  list. 


THE  WORKING  OF   THE  SCHOOL. 

Your  strong  and  timely  words  in  the  last  annual  report  upon  the  mark- 
ing system  encouraged  us  to  take  measures  to  change  it.  From  a  highly 
organized,  numerical  system  it  has  been  changed  to  what  may  be  read  below. 

The  new  system  has  been  in  operation  seven  months  and  has  therefore 
nearly  three  years  yet  to  run  on  trial.  The  results  of  the  change  have  ex- 
ceeded our  most  sanguine  expectations.  New  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  and  new  life  on  the  part  of  teachers  have  been  everywhere  visible. 
The  pupils,  realizing  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  not  simply  for  a  mark,  have  responded  heartily,  for  the 
most  part,  and  are  working  with  a  freedom  and  interest  not  possible  under 
the  former  system.  The  teachers,  having  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  good 
work  without  the  artificial  stimulus  of  a  false  or  meaningless  mark,  have 
risen  to  the  responsibility  and  rejoice  in  their  freedom.  The  standard  of 
scholarship  is  steadily  rising  because  the  standard  of  work  and  personal 
responsibility  is  constantly  ascending.  We  are  all  confident  that  long  before 
the  time  of  trial  has  expired  we  shall  be  ready — both  teachers  and  pupils — 
to  take  another  long  step  in  the  direction  of  further  freeing  ourselves  from 
what  you  have  rightly  called  an  *'  incubus."  At  the  same  time  that  the 
committee  of  teachers  was  appointed  to  revise  the  marking  system,  another 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  "demerit"  system  for  deportment.  After 
two  weeks  deliberation  and  discussion  the  committee  unanimously  reported 
to  "throw  away"  the  system  altogether.  The  effect  of  the  system  was  felt 
to  be  so  entirely  evil,  both  upon  teacher  and  pupil,  that  this  was  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  with  it.  Under  the  "demerit"  system  the  pupil  was 
allowed  to  misbehave  up  to  a  certain  limit  and  pay  for  the  misbehavior,  and 
the  teacher  was  given  to  understand  that  certain  offenses  stood  over  against 
a  certain  number  of  "  demerits,"  or  as  was  more  frequently  the  case  the 
penalty  was  left  to  the  whim  of  the  teacher.  The  pupil  was  able  to  put  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  entirely  upon  the  teacher,  rightly  feeling 
that  he  had  no  part  in  it,  since  the  authorities  had  assumed  to  "govern" 
him.  The  teacher  was  thus  put  upon  the  side  of  disorder,  and  the  whole 
system  of  government  became  one  of  "  police  and  bad  boy."  In  throwing 
away  this  pernicious  system,  the  ground  was  taken  that  any  system  that 
does  not  result  or  tend  to  result  in  self-government  is  a  fraud ;  that  all 
pupils  who  come  to  the  high  school  know  what  proper  behavior  is;  that  if 
any  are  determined  to  be  disorderly  they  shall,  after  a  fair  and  honest  effort 
to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  be  sharply  warned  by  suspension  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  if  this  prove  ineffectual,  they  shall  be  led  to  see 
that  the  high  school  is  not  the  proper  place  for  them.  Personal  responsi- 
bility and  obligation  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  thus  con- 
stantly insisted  upon,  obligation  on  the  teacher's  part  to  be  courteous  and 
on  the  pupil's  to  be  thoughtful.     The  change  has  worked  well.    The  spirit 
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of  order  begins  to  pervade  the  school,  and  when  this  is  complete  the  ques- 
tion of  deportment  discipline  will  be  settled.  The  greater  freedom  of 
behavior,  possible  under  this  method  of  discipline,  is  grateful  to  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  and  all  feel  that  to  be  governed  best  is  to  be  governed  least.  In 
all  this  work  of  self-discipline  by  teachers  and  pupils  it  is  not  forgotten 
that  interest  in  work  is  a  powerful  factor.  The  greater  part  of  the  energy, 
therefore,  of  the  teachers  is  towards  more  thorough  mastery  of  their  subjects 
and  of  good  methods  in  presenting  them. 

In  this  part  of  the  report  only  one  thing  more  needs  be  said.  We  have 
felt  that  economy  in  work  and  justice  to  both  parents  and  pupils  would  best 
be  served  by  giving  more  careful  attention  to  the  entering  class.  Our  policy, 
therefore,  is  to  put  as  many  as  possible  of  our  best  and  most  experienced 
teachers  upon  first-year  work,  feeling  that  if  the  foundation  be  well-laid  the 
superstructure  may  also  be  strong,  but  that  no  amount  of  good  teaching 
afterward  can  remedy  poor  work  upon  the  beginners.  It  is  desirable,  of 
course,  and  would  be  very  gratifying  if  we  could  have  only  excellent  work 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  since  that  is  still  among  the  ideals  which  are  not 
yet  reached,  we  prefer  to  have  any  differences  of  teaching  in  favor  of  the 
beginners. 

THE   NEEDS   OF  THE   SCHOOL. 

The  most  pressing  need  is  a  new  building.  The  city  outgrew  the  present 
one.  certainly  five  years  ago,  and  now  is  far  beyond  its  limits.  A  second 
need  is  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  granted,  by  the  authorities,  to  those  in 
direct  control  of  the  school.  If  the  Principal  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  work  done,  it  is  but  simple  justice  to  allow  him  to  be  unrestricted  in  the 
choice  of  those  who  are  to  help  him  in  his  work.  If  he  is  worthy  of  his 
position  he  will  not  only  be,  while  in  no  sense  a  dictator,  the  directing  ele- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  school,  but  will  also  be  broad-minded 
enough  to  have  only  the  good  of  the  school  in  view  in  his  recommendations 
for  appointments.  His  voice  must  therefore  be  the  determining  one  in 
making  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  if  he  is  to  have  helpers  in  essen- 
tial harmony  with  his  ideas  of  school  work.  A  third  need  is  a  better 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  community,  of  the  actual  work  and  condition 
of  the  school.  On  the  part  of  parents  and  those  who  may  desire  to  have 
some  share  in  the  shaping  of  public  opinion  this  is  a  duty,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  honestly  be  shirked.  To  gain  this  knowledge,  visiting  the  school 
becomes  a  necessity,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  coming  year  will  show  a 
much  longer  record  of  visitors  than  the  past.  We  consider  the  visits  of 
parents  to  be  of  great  service  to  the  school  in  inciting  their  children  to  better 
work  and  in  bringing  about  a  feeling  of  friendly  interest  between  themselves 
and  the  teachers.  Visitors  are  welcome  at  all  times  and  will  be  given  full 
opportunity  to  see  the  workings  of  the  school. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  must  call  your  attention  again  to  two  recommendations  made  last  March, 
(i.)  That  pupils  be  admitted  to  the  High  School  without  examination,  i.  e. 
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upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  teachers  of  the  Grammar 
Schools.  An  entrance  examination,  no  matter  where  in  the  course  of  educa- 
tion it  occurs  nor  how  conducted,  is  evil  in  its  effect  upon  good  work  both 
above  and  below  it.  (a.)  That  the  School  year  end  in  June  instead  of  April 
as  now.  I  have  called  your  attention  to  this  recommendation  in  a  special 
paper  this  summer  in  which  I  have  presented  the  reasons  at  some  length. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  year  has  been  a  pleasant  one  for  teachers  and  pupils.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  details  of  his  position  had  to  be  mastered  the  Principal 
has  greatly  enjoyed  his  work.  The  courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  has  made  the  labor  of  his  position  seem  much  easier  and  the  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  him  has  been  gratifying.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  show 
that  the  courtesy  has  not  been  undeserved  nor  the  confidence  misplaced. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Isaac  Thomas,  PrincipaL 


The  following  recommendations  of  the  principal  of  the 
High  School,  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
a  substitute  for  the  marking  and  demerit  system  previ- 
ously in  vogue. 

1.  That  a  "  Literal  Scale  "  for  recording  scholarship  be  substituted  for  the 
present  "Numerical  Scale.*' 

2.  That  the  Literal  Scale  consist  of  four  letters  A,  B,  C,  and  D  :  A  signi- 
fying excellent,  B  good,  C  passable,  and  D  poor  or  not  passable. 

3.  That  no  classified  lists  of  pupils  be  kept. 

4.  That  no  scholar  be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  another,  or  be  gradu- 
ated from  the  school,  who  has  not  at  least  been  accredited  C  or  passable  in 
each  and  all  of  his  studies. 

5.  That  the  "  demerit  system  "  be  abolished. 

6.  That  the  standings  of  pupils  in  deportment,  as  in  scholarship,  be  kept^ 
in  the  literal  scale  of  four  letters,  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

7.  The  recommendations  for  promotion  to  the  Welch  Training  School  and 
selection  of  competitors  from  which  are  to  be  chosen  speakers  at  graduation 
be  made  by  vote  of  the  entire  body  of  teachers,  the  requirements  and  quali- 
fications of  candidates  to  be  determined  by  fitness. 

The  graduation  exercises  were  held  at  the  Hyperion, 
April  28,  and  attracted  the  usual  interest.  The  order  of 
exercises  is  given  below  : 
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ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Introduction  of  the  Class.  Principal  Isaac  Thomas. 

Music— HaiW,  Bright  Abode.    March  from  Tannhauser — Wagner. 
£ssay — "  Monuments  Themselves  Memorials  Need." 

Alpha  Winifred  Barlow. 
How  the  Phonograph  Talks.  Charles  Pittman  Walker. 

Afusic — The  May  Queen— Ladies'  Chorus.  Arnold  Krugg. 

With  Solo  by  Miss  Julia  Murphy. 
£ssay—Mos2iics.  Florence  May  Prince. 

Essay — Life's  Echoes.  May  Myrtelle  Hoppen. 

Music — Tom,  Tom,  the  Piper's  Son — Humorous.  Alfred  Allen. 

Declamation — Robert  of  Sicily.  Teresa  Anna  Whalen. 

Essay — One  of  the  Most  Entertaining  Novels  I  have  Read. 

May  Silva  Elcock. 
Music — I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord — Double  Chorus — Handel. 

From  the  Oratorio  "  Israel  in  Egypt." 
Oration — Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  Willard  F.  Ottarson. 

Essay — What  do  we  Live  For?  Evelena  Virginia  Rockwell. 

Music — The  Miller's  Wooing.  Eaton  Faning, 

Oration — Silent  Cities.  Robert  Jeremiah  Woodruff. 

Essay — Architects.    With  the  Valedictory  Addresses. 

Ruth  Peabody  Hume, 
Music — Send  Out  Thy  Light — Anthem— Gounod. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas.  Supt.  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 

^mW^— Class  Song :  "  'Tis  Our  Last  Gathering"— Jepson. 

W«rtU  and  Music  writttn  /cr  tht  Class  0/  ^ga. 
Qutrtette :  SusetU  Asher,  Josephlae  1.  Reynolds,  Alex.  Cahn,  Walter  C.  Mansfield. 
Music — Parting  Hymn — Haydn. 

Pianist:  Mr.  Harry  Jepson,  Class  of  '89,  H.  H.  S. 

Senior  Class,  i8g2, 

Susetta  Asher.  May  S.  Elcock. 

Winifred  E.  Atkins.  Mary  A.  Ferris. 

LiLLiE  M.  Baldwin.  Martha  S.  Fleetwood.  ^ 

Alpha  W.  Barlow.  Ida  J.  Goodhue. 

Estelle  J.  Barry.  Sarah  F.  Grady. 

Beata  W.  Bissel.  Bessie  Granniss. 

Anna  A.  Colgan.  May  C.  Harrigan. 

Rosella  Cronan.  Anna  E.  Hennig. 

Carlene  M.  Curtis.  Fannie  R.  Holcomb. 

Lillian  E.  Daniels.  May  M.  Hoppen. 

Edith  E.  Downs.  Ruth  P.  Hume. 

Margaret  L.  Duggan.  Grace  L.  Hunt. 
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Ida  M.  Lancraft. 
Mary  G.  Lee. 
Henrietta  Levy. 
Margaret  Manson. 
Alice  A.  Maynard. 
Jennie  M.  McCarthy. 
Nellie  McGuinness. 
Mary  W.  Montgomery. 
Mary  G.  Moody. 
Julia  A.  Murphy. 
Emma  G.  Neebe. 
Daisy  W.  Norton. 
Minnie  Nusbaum. 
Bernice  a.  Platt. 
Margaret  L.  Plunkett. 
Florence  M.  Prince. 
Marie  S.  Rathgeber. 
Edna  G.  Reed. 
Josephine  I.  Reynolds. 
Evelena  V.  Rockwell. 
Grace  E.  Ryder. 
Lena  A.  Schlein. 
Henrietta  J.  Stuart. 
Fannie  S.  Thompson. 
Isabella  M.  Tisdale. 
Lottie  E.  Treat. 
Jennie  M.  Tuttle. 
Katharine  M.  Vandervelden. 


May  K.  Warner. 
Nellie  M.  Wedmore. 
Rosella  J.  Welch. 
Teresa  A.  Whalen. 
Grace  V.  Wilcox. 
Leonora  P.  Williams. 
Lillie  a.  Wright. 

Harry  H.  Benedict. 
Thomas  J.  Bbrgin. 
John  J.  Doohan. 
Irwin  Granniss. 
Bernard  J.  Grech. 
Charles  Hamilton. 
Harry  C.  Holcomb. 
Albert  C.  Jones. 
Albert  G.  Keller. 
Charles  S.  Leavenworth. 
Walter  C.  Mansfield. 
Frederick  H.  Matthison. 
Wilbur  A.  Maynard. 
Henry  E.  McDermott. 
Walter  S.  Miller. 
Charles  S.  Morris, 
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Thomas  K.  Ruth. 
Charles  P.  Walker. 
Robert  J.  Woodruff. 


(79) 


Willis  H.  Alling. 
William  S.  Barnes. 
Alexander  Cahn. 
John  N.  Farren. 
Harry  W.  Foote. 
Harry  N.  Foster. 
Fred  F.  Joslin. 
William  W.  Little. 


Junior  Sheffield  Class. 

George  W.  Mixter. 
Charles  H.  Osborn. 
Ernest  G.  Schurig. 
George  E.  Thompson. 
Francis  H.  Todd. 
Harrison  G.  Wagner. 
H.  Golden  Wells. 


(15) 


Ida  M.  Cory. 
Mary  C.  Davidson. 
Grace  O.  Holbrook. 
Susie  V.  Hyland. 
Helen  B.  Johnson. 
Mary  L.  Kelly. 
Marion  F.  Kern. 
Mary  E.  T.  McKeon. 


Third  Commercial  Class, 

Mary  M.  Moakley. 
Justine  A.  Lake. 
Jenetta  a.  Putzel. 
Henrietta  L.  Rid  a. 
Alice  A.  Welton. 

Leonard  M.  Benham. 
William  B.  Duyckinck. 
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Charles  M.  L.  Goodhue.  James  £.  Rowland. 

Harry  B.  Johnson.  Samuel  T.  Weiss. 

Guy  N.  Nettleton.  William  K.  Shepard. 

Edward  A.  Ryals.  John  W.  Flaherty. 

Harry  A.  Smith.  Walter  O.  Filley.  (26) 

William  H.  Snedeker. 

As  indicating  the  results  of  the  superior  training  received 
by  the  students  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  the  public  to  know  that  of  the  sixteen  young 
men  of  the  classical  department  in  the  class  of  '92  who 
took  the  preliminary  examinations  at  Yale,  only  two  failed 
to  pass.  Of  the  twelve  who  presented  themselves  for  the 
finals,  all  passed  but  three. 

Twenty-eight  presented  themselves  for  preliminary  ex- 
aminations for  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  only 
two  failed.  Thirteen  for  the  finals  and  none  failed.  Five 
young  ladies  from  the  classical  course  have  passed  their 
examinations  for  Smith  College,  four  have  been  admitted 
to  Wellesley,  one  to  Vassar  and  one  to  Columbia  College. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

In  my  report  of  1891,  I  discussed  at  some  length  the 
subject  of  manual  training,  advocating  an  extension  of  the 
work  already  begun  and  recommending  the  incorporation 
of  a  manual  training  department  in  connection  with  the 
High  School. 

Realizing  that  very  little  could  be  accomplished  in  this 
important  phase  of  the  new  education  until  better  accom- 
modations were  provided,  the  erection  of  a  building  for 
manual  training  work  was  strongly  urged. 

Failing  to  secure  a  vote  for  such  appropriation  at  the 
Annual  District  Meeting  in  September,  the  matter  was 
deferred  until  the  specific  aims  and  objects  of  such  a 
school  could  be  presented  and  the  reasons  for  making 
industrial  training  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school 
system  could  be  fully  set  forth.  When  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  people,  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  at 
once  set  in  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a  movement.  And 
finally,  by  the  generous  act  of  a  philanthropic  and  public 
spirited  woman,  Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Boardman,  who  offered  to 
the  District  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  a  building  for  a  man 
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ual  training  school,  the  way  was  made  clear  for  a  consum- 
mation of  the  cherished  project. 

Due  and  formal  notice  being  given,  a  special  District 
Meeting  was  called  on  June  27,  the  generous  gift  of  Mrs. 
Board  man  was  accepted  and  the  appropriation  of  an  equal 
sum  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  school. 

But,  now,  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  new  high  school 
building  complicates  the  question  of  location  and  the 
erection  of  the  Manual  Training  School  may  have  to  be 
deferred  until  that  important  matter  is  settled. 

There  are,  to  my  mind,  grave  objections  against  sepa- 
rating  the  Manual  Training  School  from  the  High  School. 

While  the  new  movement  in  education  arose  as  a  re- 
monstrance against  that  narrowness  of  the  schools  which 
forced  all  minds  along  the  same  groove  and  which  con- 
stantly  maintained  a  discrimination  against  the  industrial 
interests  now  largely  determining  our  modem  civilization, 
yet  the  ethical  harmony  and  completeness  of  education 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  even  in  a  Manual  Training  School. 
Education  still  means  a  harmonious  development  of  all 
the  powers.  Acquisition  and  training  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  Instruction  and  construction  must  stand  in  co-rela- 
tion. All  the  factors  in  education  are  inseparably  involved 
in  the  new  movement ;  the  mental,  the  moral,  the  social, 
and  the  industrial.  To  omit  the  industrial  element  is 
claimed  to  be  a  fatal  mistake,  but  manual  training  is  not 
to  usurp  the  place  of  mental  training.  The  full  coopera- 
tion of  hand  and  mind  is  essential  to  the  realization  of  a 
harmonious  development  of  the  human  powers. 

If  manual  work  alone  be  made  the  essential  character- 
istic, then  the  school  becomes  simply  a  shop.  The  mental 
training  is  divorced  from  the  industrial,  the  ethical  factor 
is  eliminated  and  the  primary  purposes  of  education  are 
defeated. 

The  Manual  Training  School  must  either  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  High  School,  or  it  must  itself  furnish  a  course 
of  science,  literature,  history,  mathematics  and  philosophy 
in  addition  to  the  drawing  and  tool  work  which  will  entitle 
it  to  the  same  rank  as  the  High  School. 
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In  deciding  the  matter  for  this  city,  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  the  most  economical  administration  of  the  educa- 
tional forces  at  our  command.  If  the  Manual  Training 
School  is  established  and  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  High  School,  as  in  the  cities  of  Cambridge,  Toledo, 
and  St.  Paul,  the  present  teaching  force  can  be  largely 
utilized,  and  the  courses  of  study  maintained  with  only 
the  expense  of  the  teachers  in  the  mechanical  departments. 

If  it  is  organized  as  a  special  school :  a  Manual  Training 
High  School  or  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,  as  in  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  in  Providence,  then  the  expense  will 
be  much  greater  as  it  must  be  provided  with  competent 
instructors  for  the  literary  and  scientific  departments  as 
well  as  the  mechanical. 

A  Manual  Training  School  should  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  times.  It  must  embrace  the  several  departments 
of  science,  mathematics,  literature,  history  and  economics 
as  well  as  drawing,  modeling,  construction  in  wood,  metal, 
etc.  The  industrial  factor  is  only  claimed  to  be  one  ele- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  the  power  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter. Not  from  manual  training  alone  can  this  power 
come.  Brain  power  must  accompany  the  hand  power  or 
nothing  will  be  gained  in  the  way  of  advancing  educational 
interests  or  remedying  the  existing  evils  of  society. ' 

A  suitable  course  of  study  for  a  school  of  mechanic 
arts,  or  manual  training  high  school  may  be  outlined  as 
follows : 

r      Construction  in  materials,  as  wood,  metal,  etc. 
Instruction  in  mathemat- I       Laboratory  work;  graphic  presentations  in 
ics,  science,  drawing...  j  botany,  electricity,  chemistry,  physics,  physiol- 
L  ogy,  etc. ;  collections  and  investigations. 

Literature,    history,     and  (       Graphic  presentations  of  historic  events  ;  so- 
economics,  drawing, (  cial  science  ;  language;  biography;  economics. 

Electrical  and  mechanical  laboratories  ;  mod- 
Engineering,  drawing,  ...-J  els;  working  machines;  designs;  ornamenta- 


t       iLle 
I,  ...j  els;  y 
'  tion. 


Manual  work,  drawing. ..  \      "^yP'"'  ^°™*  '"  ''°°''  »"*•  ■""»' '  ""'"K ' 
(  smithing ; 


forging ;  tool  construction. 

industrial  rela- 


^      .  j      Conduct,  daily  association ; 

* (  tions  ;  social  duties. 

4 
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DRAWING.  , 

This  branch  of  study  now  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools,  has  received  a  marked  impetus  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Stella  Skinner,  who  was  appointed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1 89 1,  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation 
of  Miss  Bradley. 

Miss  Skinner  is  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
She  has  had  successful  and  extended  experience  in  public 
school-work  and  in  the  lecture  field,  and  with  her  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  detail  of  the  subject  of  drawing,  her 
clear  and  definite  conception  of  the  relation  between 
graphic  art  and  the  industries  of  the  world,  with  her 
indefatigable  energy  and  skill  in  directing  her  work  there 
is  no  question  but  that  this  department  will  be  brought 
in  time  to  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

Report  of  Supervisor  of  Drawing  : 

Mr.  Virfril  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  my  first  annual  report  as  Supervisor 
of  Drawing  in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools. 

Before  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  allow  me  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesy  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  principals  and  teach- 
ers in  assuming  the  duties  of  my  position,  and  of  the  cordial  cooperation 
with  which  my  efforts  to  advance  the  work  in  form  drawing  and  color, 
have  been  met. 

Course  of  Study  : — Owing  to  frequent  changes  in  supervision  and  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  definitely  established  course  in  drawing,  I  have  found 
the  work  in  the  grades  less  sequential  and  progressive  than  it  should  be  ;  an 
earnest  effort  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  bring  the  work  up  to  grade, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  close  of  this  present  school  year  will  find  the  work 
in  form-study  and  drawing  well  graded  from  first  to  eighth  years. 

Materials: — The  most  of  the  grammar  grades  are  well  equipped  with 
models  of  the  principal  geometric  forms,  which  have  been  used  to  great 
advantage  in  developing  principles  of  construction  and  appearance.  Pupils 
have  been  led  to  recognize  the  type  form  in  the  familiar  objects  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  so  to  apply  principles  derived  from  the  study  of 
types  to  universal  form. 

The  primary  grades  are  less  fortunate  in  their  equipment,  the  supply  of 
models,  tablets  and  sticks  being  very  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  these 
pupils,  thus  retarding  the  progress  of  the  work  to  a  considerable  degree, 
but  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  these  grades  will  soon  be  as  well  equipped 
as  the  higher  ones  in  this  respect. 
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We  are  favored  in  having  a  fine  supply  of  scissors  of  superior  quality,  and 
perhaps  no  line  of  material  is  used  to  greater  advantage  to  the  pupils, 
affording  as  they  do  the  means  for  developing  the  constructive  faculty,  and 
also  for  the  expression  of  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  child  in  cutting  pleasing 
figures  for  design. 

Color : — It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  the  value  of  the  training  of 
the  child's  inherent  color  sense  appreciated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
provision  made  for  such  training  in  the  way  of  an  appropriation  for  color 
material.  Fully  one-half  of  this  material,  that  used  for  color-perception^  is 
still  on  hand  for  permanent  use,  and  in  good  condition,  in  the  various 
buildings,  while  the  remainder,  that  for  color-expression^  has  been  used  with 
great  delight  and  profit  by  the  pupils  in  working  out  their  designs  in  deco- 
ration. 

While  we  feel  that  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  color-study,  it  is, 
however,  but  a  beginning,  and  in  order  to  progress,  it  will  n%ed  the  same 
liberal  support  that  it  has  received  during  the  past  year. 

While  the  educational  value  of  color-study  has  been  so  recently  recognized 
as  to  still  challenge  criticism,  yet  its  hearty  endorsement,  by  leading  educa- 
tors, is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  importance.  Perhaps  no  other 
one  subject  so  meets  all  the  needs  of  the  child  ;  from  the  material  stand- 
point, it  has  a  most  practical  value,  while  its  refining  and  spiritualizing 
influence  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Preparation  of  Teachers  : — When  drawing  was  first  placed  upon  the  school 
curriculum,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  the  instruction  in  the  subject 
given  by  a  special  teacher,  but  experience  has  proven  that  in  order  to  place 
the  work  upon  a  firm  educational  basis,  it  is  essential  that  the  class  instruc- 
tion be  given  largely  by  the  regular  teacher,  and  thus  the  province  of  the 
special  teacher  has  broadened  into  that  of  the  supervisor. 

Formerly  the  special  teacher  went  about  giving  all  of  the  di^cult  exer- 
cises herself;  now  the  supervisor  aims  to  help  the  teacher,  not  by  carrying 
her  work  for  her,  but  by  fitting  her  to  carry  it  herself. 

This  training  is  given  mainly  at  grade  meetings,  and  through  class-room 
supervision.  The  former,  at  which  all  the  teachers  of  a  grade  assemble,  are 
held  at  stated  intervals.  Aside  from  the  training  in  methods  and  principles, 
these  meetings  have  been  productive  of  much  good  in  bringing  each  teacher 
into  association  with  others  doing  the  same  work,  thus  mutually  aiding  and 
inspiring  each  other. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  encouragement,  that  in  addition  to  the 
instruction  given  in  the  grade  meetings,  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  have  voluntarily  taken  up  a  systematic  course  in  drawing,  under 
criticism,  thus  proving  their  interest  in  the  work  and  a  desire  to  do  intelli- 
gent teaching. 

Relation  of  Drawing  to  other  Studies: — One  of  the  most  significant  features 
in  the  development  of  art  in  public  education  is  the  utilization  of  drawing 
in  other  studies :  rendered  the  more  so  from  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  it 
has  come,  not  through  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  drawing,  but 
from  educators,  who  see  its  immense  value  as  a  graphic  means  of  expression 
in  all  studies ;  and  so,  side  by  side  with  the  technical  training  in  drawing  is 
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coming  its  free  application  in  geography,  history,  language,  science,  and  all 
lines  of  school  work,  thus  rendering  imperative  a  broad  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  regular  teachers,  who  are  directing 
other  lines  of  school  work. 

High  School: — Perhaps  in  no  department  of  the  work  have  so  radical 
changes  been  made  as  in  the  high  school,  and  in  none  is  the  outlook  more 
encouraging. 

Finding  the  established  plan  of  giving  the  drawing  lessons  around  in  the 
various  rooms,  most  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned,  a  drawing-room  has 
been  fitted  up  on  the  fourth  floor,  and  suitably  furnished  with  material  for 
work,  including  desks  of  a  most  approved  design,  some  fine  casts  of  historic 
forms  of  ornament,  and  materials  for  work  in  light  and  shade  in  charcoal, 
and  in  pen-and-ink.  Here  assemble,  two  mornings  in  the  week,  classes  of 
students,  both  young  men  and  women,  nearly  two  hundred  in  all,  who  have 
elected  to  tak*e  drawing  ;  and  from  the  earnest,  enthusiastic  beginnings  that 
have  been  made,  we  have  high  hopes  for  the  success  of  the  work  in  the 
future. 

A  new  feature  of  the  high  school  work  during  the  coming  year  will  be 
the  establishment  of  a  class  for  the  training  of  students  who  expect  to  enter 
the  Welch  Training  School,  in  order  that  they  may  be  well  grounded  in  prin- 
ciples before  entering  the  training  school,  and  so  be  able  to  give  their  time 
while  there  largely  to  methods  and  broad  phases  of  the  subject.  Experience 
with  the  training  class  during  the  year  has  proven  this  measure  a  most 
necessary  one. 

Recommendations : — In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  we  feel  that  it  gives 
great  encouragement  and  promise :  not  that  it  has  been  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, but  because  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  ;  their  best  effort  has  been  given  to  the 
work,  and  ^he  only  limitations  have  been  the  hampering  conditions  under 
which  they  have  labored  ;  chief  among  which  are  the  lack  of  a  clearly-defined 
course  in  drawing,  giving  definite  helps,  and  of  suflScient  time  for  the  work. 

Using  blank  paper,  teachers  and  pupils  have  had  little  idea  of  the 
sequence  and  continuity  of  their  work,  have  had  no  standards  of  technical 
execution  higher  than  their  own  ability,  and,  for  many  of  them,  the  beauti- 
ful forms  of  classic  art  are  as  though  they  had  never  been. 

We  bring  to  our  pupils  the  best  in  literature,  let  us  also  give  them  choice 
examples  of  art  forms,  arranged  to  suit  their  growing  appreciation  of  beauty 
in  form  and  line.  Just  as  one  must  hear  good  music  to  cultivate  a  taste  and 
appreciation  for  it,  so  one  must  see  and  study  forms,  beautiful  in  line  and 
proportion,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  what  is  really  good  and  enduring  in  art. 

As  to  the  amount  of  time  per  week  given  to  drawing:  most  cities  allow 
ninety  to  one  hundred  twenty  minutes  in  each  grade,  while  we  have  but 
seventy-five  minutes  in  the  first  six  years,  sixty  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades,  and  thirty-five  in  the  high  school ! 

When  we  consider  the  amount  of  language,  number  and  place  training 
which  enters  into  the  drawing  exercises,  to  say  nothing  of  the  history  and 
botany  in  the  upper  grades,  and  of  the  manual  training  embodied  through- 
out the  plan  of  work,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  at  least  ninety  min- 
utes per  week  be  given  to  the  drawing. 
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We  therefore  recommend,  first,  the  adoption  of  well-defined  sequential 
course  in  drawing,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be  broadened  and  strength- 
ened, and  secured  against  future  disruption  through  changes  in  supervision, 
and  second,  that  a  more  liberal  apportionment  of  time  may  be  allotted  to 
the  subject. 

With  grateful  recognition  of  the  cordial  and  substantial  support,  received 
at  all  times  from  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
faithful  service  rendered  by  my  assistant.  Miss  Julia  Nadler, 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

Stella  Skinner. 

MUSIC. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Jepson  having  been  in  charge  of  musical 
instruction  in  the  schools  of  this  city  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should  speak  of 
the  efficiency  of  his  work.  I  doubt  whether  the  subject 
of  music  is  more  thoroughly  or  more  efficiently  taught  in 
any  system  of  schools  in  the  whole  country  than  in  the 
schools  of  New  Haven. 

The  following  is  Prof.  Jepson's  report. 

Report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Music : 

Superintendent  V,  G,  Curtis  : 

It  affords  the  undersigned  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the  interest  in  the 
study  of  music  in  our  schools  continues  unabated. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  experience  the  annual  statistics  of  the  grammar 
schools  shows  a  clear  gain  on  all  points.     I  have  to  report  as  follows : 

Number  of  Solo  singers,         .        .      7650 

Last  year,        6756      gain,  894 
Perfect  in  Dictation,       .  .      2599 

Last  year,        2420      gain,     79 
Average  in  Dictation,      ...  79 

Last  year,  72      gain,      7 

.  Rooms  marked  10  in  Sight-Singing,       140 

Last  year,  130      gain,     10 

Rooms  marked  9  for  Sight-Singing,         71 

Last  year,  69      gain,      2 

Number  of  Monotones,  .        .        660 

Last  year,  604  incr'se,     56 

» 
The  number  of  monotones,  although  slightly  increased  from  year  to  year, 
has  never  exceeded  the  well-established  ratio  of  5  per  cent. 

The  advance  in  music  this  year  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  great 
facility  which  pupils  of  all  grades  from  lowest  to  highest  have  acquired  in 
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musical  dictation,  viz.-  writing  musical  cadences  and  "note  words"  which 
the  teacher  gives  out. 

The  best  results  in  musical  instruction  are  largely  dependent  on  a  free 
use  of  the  blackboard.  For  this  purpose  a  musical  staff  directly  in  front  of 
the  class  and  at  a  convenient  height  for  the  teacher  is  quite  necessary-. 
Whereas  these  conditions  were  once  perfect  in  all  the  schools,  certain 
changes  in  the  position  of  seats  to  obtain  more  or  better  light,  have  mad«  it 
necessary  in  not  a  few  instances  for  the  scholars  to  view  the  staff  sideways. 
Again,  the  removal  of  platforms  in  many  rooms  has  made  it  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  reach  the  staff  without  standing  in  a  chair,  a  proceeding  at 
once  undignified  and  dangerous. 

I  have  also  to  complain  that  in  Washington  School  the  usual  compart- 
ments which  are  painted  on  the  walls  for  the  convenience  of  classes  in 
arithmetic,  drawing,  etc.,  have  been  made  to  encroach  on  the  staffs  in  every 
room,  the  lines  being  close  to  the  lines  of  the  staff,  and  the  figures  number- 
ing such  compartments  being  actually  painted  on  the  staff  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  musical  instruction.  In  three  of  the  schools,  Lovell.  Welch  and 
Hallock.  a  worse  annoyance  still  are  the  so-called  movable  blackboards, 
constructed  to  slide  up  and  down  at  the  pleasure  of  the  teacher.  This  they 
refuse  to  do,  however,  without  constant  manipulation  by  the  janitor  or  car- 
penter. In  any  case  they  are  a  failure,  the  boards  are  so  thin  that  they 
strike  the  wall  behind  them  with  every  pressure  of  the  hand,  so  that  in  addi- 
tion to  an  incessant  rattle,  the  constant  rebound  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  write.  In  the  Welch  and  Hallock  Street  Schools  these  frames  were  built 
to  take  the  place  of  a  staff  on  the  walls  behind  them,  but  which  was  placed 
beyond  reach  by  removal  of  the  teacher's  platform.  A  bench  similar  to 
other  benches  in  the  schools,  made  to  raise  and  lower,  would  make  these 
old  staffs  at  once  available.  The  undersigned  would  urge  in  behalf  of  all 
concerned  that  these  boards  be  replaced  by  a  staff  on  the  solid  walls 
wherever  needed,  and  that  in  every  school  the  staff  may  be  so  situated,  as  to 
best  fulfill  the  purpose  of  its  design. 

In  all  rooms  below  fifth  grade,  a  single  staff  only  is  needed.  It  is  not 
necessary  as  has  been  the  custom  to  paint  clefs  on  the  staff. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  practice  of  national  songs,  which  in  past  years 
has  been  somewhat  spasmodic  and  irregular,  has  now  become  a  systematic 
feature  in  our  school  music.  In  the  Revised  Music  Readers,  fourth  grade* 
every  lesson  concludes  with  a  patriotic  song.  These  songs  are  introduced 
under  the  head  of  "rote  practice,"  and  are  interspersed  just  often  enough  to 
spice  the  elementary  practice.  By  this  means  every  child  in  passing  through 
the  public  schools  will  be  taught  not  only  to  admire  but  to  sing  of  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  which  now  floats  from  the  flag  staff  of  every  public  school 
in  the  city.  The  weekly  lessons  in  methods  of  musical  instruction  at  the 
Welch  Training  School  have  been  given  as  heretofore.  Not  all  pupil  teach- 
ers are  gifted  alike,  nevertheless  each  member  of  the  training  class  has  been 
required  to  take  the  floor  and  instruct  her  class  in  music,  and  the  results 
the  past  year  have  been  more  than  usually  satisfactor)%  As  in  years  past 
the  aim  in  High  School  instruction  has  been  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  the 
highest  and  best  forms  of  music.     With  what  results,  the  graduating  exer- 
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cises  from  year  make  it  possible  for  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  public 
to  judge. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  proper  to  say  that  the  reduced  space  in  High 
School  Hall  will  make  it  impossible  for  more  than  one-half  the  pupils  to 
participate  in  the  graduating  exercises  next  year.  In  conformity  with  this 
necessity  a  chorus  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Class,  together  with  selected  voices  from  each  of  the 
other  classes,  will  be  organized  as  early  as  January  of  the  ensuing  year. 

The  musical  instruments  owned  by  the  district  are  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion considering  the  age  of  a  majority  of  them.  In  reference  to  the  pianos 
of  Welch  and  Webster  Schools  candor  compels  the  statement  that  they  are 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  their  modern  surroundings.  The  undersigned 
would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Rosette  Street  School 
being  now  advanced  to  the  full  grammar  grade  is  equally  entitled  to  a 
piano  with  other  schools,  and  would  express  an  earnest  desire  in  behalf  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  that  an  instrument  may  be  furnished  for  the  music  of 
the  coming  season. 

Respectfully  submitted,  B.  Jepson. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Truant  Officer. 

Mr,  V,  G,  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Sir  :— Please  permit  me  to  report  the  following  as  a  part  of  my  labors  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30th,  1892. 

Number  of  visits  to  families  having  children  at  school, 
with  reference  to  their  non-attendance,   .  .  .    2060 

Included  in  the  above  number  are  calls  made  for  St. 
John's  and  St.  Francis*  parochial  schools. 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  found  on  the  streets  and  at 
their  homes  and  immediately  returned  to  school,  .      589 

Number  of  boys  arrested  for  persistent  truancy  and 
admonished  by  the  Honorable  City  Court,         .  .        35 

Number  of  boys  sent  to  Reform  School  for  truancy  and 
other  misdemeanors,  .....  7 

The  parents  of  the  above  mentioned  boys  were  present 
in  Court  and  consenting. 

Number  of  children  found  at  their  homes  and  not  attend- 
ing any  school  for  want  of  proper  clothing,        .  .        93        ' 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Camp  of  the  Dwight  school, 
Mr.  Fifield  of  the  Eaton,  Mr.  Carpenter  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  and  Town  Agent  Garrity,  all  of  the 
above  number  were  neatly  clothed  and  placed  in 
school. 

Number  of  boys  transferred  to  ungraded  schools  from 
other  schools  in  the  district,  .  .  .42 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  Sullivan,  Truant  Officer. 
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REPORT  OF   SEWING   FOR   1892. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  submit  my  last  report  as  Supervisor  of  Sewing 
in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools. 

For  five  years  this  work  has  been  carried  on  under  my  supervision  and 
has  grown  from  nothing  to  fifty-two  classes  numbering  in  all  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  girls.  There  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  interest  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  work.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  by  comparison  with  the  wftrk 
of  other  cities  where  sewing  is  taught,  our  standard  is  up  to  the  best  public 
school  work.  There  are  some  technical  schools,  where  more  time  is  given 
to  sewing,  where  the  results  are  better.  When  it  is  remembered  that  all 
garments  are  provided  and  cut  by  the  home,  we  have  great  reason  to  be 
gratified  with  the  results,  and  there  is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  material  sent  from  the  homes. 

The  hearty  cooperation  of  the  parents  has  done  much  to  further  the 
success  of  the  work,  and  their  warm  expressions  of  gratification  at  the 
results  obtained,  has  greatly  encouraged  those  engaged  in  the  work. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  city  has  furnished  the  material  for  practice 
work.  This  has  greatly  facilitated  matters  and  made  it  possible  to  carry  out 
exactly  the  course  of  study.  As  a  result  the  character  of  the  work  has 
greatly  improved. 

No  exhibition  having  been  given  this  year,  there  has  been  less  show  work 
done,  but  a  few  of  the  best  sewers,  who  desired  to  do  so,  have  been  allowed 
to  make  garments  to  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.  Owing  to  the  delay  of 
the  State  in  appropriating  funds  for  our  exhibit  at  the  fair,  we  shall  not 
make  as  large  or  fine  a  display  as  we  would  have  done  otherwise. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term  Miss  Messer  was  appointed  as  assist- 
ant  sewing  teacher,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  resignation  of 
the  head  teacher,  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Sewing.  It  is  with  pleasure 
that  I  leave  the  work  which  has  been  so  dear  to  me,  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  will  so  ably  carry  out  the  plan  of  work  already  begun. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lillian  A.  Gladwin. 

REPORT   OF  THE  COOKING  SCHOOL. 
V.  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

The  cooking  school  has  completed  a  most  successful  year.  Three  hun- 
dred girls  have  received  instruction  in  practical,  sanitary  and  economic 
cookery.  The  school  has  been  carried  on  the  same  plan  as  of  last  year,  the 
cooking  being  done  by  the  girls,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  who 
explains  the  principle  and  process  of  each  step  as  taken.  The  new  room  at 
26  Whiting  street  has  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  work.  The  events  of  the 
term  have  been  the  lunches  prepared  and  served  by  the  pupils  of  the  Lovell, 
Dwight  and  Eaton  Schools,  and  given  to  the  principals  and  teachers.  These 
lunches  are  of  great  practical  value  to  the  pupils,  and  show  the  marked 
progress  made  by  them.  The  exhibit  of  bread  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
School  Board  on  Center  street,  and  was  remarkably  good.  The  public  is 
cordially  invited  to  visit  the  new  room  at  26  Whiting  street  during  school 
hours. 
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The  course  of  study  during  the  past  year  includes  the  following : 

1.  Food — its  uses — Why  we  cook  our  food— Making  and  care  of  fire — 
Kitchen  utensils — How  to  use  them — Questions. 

2.  Rules  for  housekeepers — rules  for  cleaning  dishes,  etc. — care  of 
kitchen — receipts  for  baked  potatoes — croQtons — bread  crumbs — questions. 

3.  Classification  of  food — how  to  measure — table  of  weights  and  measures 
— ^^brevlations — receipts  for  baked  crackers — baked  crackers  with  cheese 
—cracker  brewis — questions. 

4.  Cooking  in  boiling  water — diflference  between  boiling  and  simmering 
^-composition  of  potato — preparing  vegetables  for  cooking — time  of  cook- 
ing vegetables — receipts  for  boiled  potatoes — rice  potato — mashed  potato — 
potato  cakes — boiled  eggs — questions. 

5.  Steaming  and  other  forms  of  cooking  in  boiling  water — combination 
of  foods — milk — use  of  double  boiler — how  to  make  one — receipts  for 
oat  meal  mush — baked  apples — steamed  rice — soft  custard — coddled  eggs 
— questions. 

6.  Meats — classes  of  meat — how  to  tell  good  beef — care  of  meat — how  to 
use  different  cuts  of  meat — general  rule  for  cooking  all  meat — draw  in  note 
books  diagram  of  ox — divide  it  into  the  different  cuts — write  name  of  each 
piece — how  used — receipts — boiled  mutton — gravy  for  mutton — smothered 
beef — clarified  fat  or  drippings — questions. 

7.  What  to  do  with  pieces  of  cold  meat — gravies — sauces — thickening — 
receipts  for  minced  meat  on  toast— cottage  pie — scalloped  mutton — maca- 
roni— hash — tomato  sauce — white  sauce — questions. 

8.  Soups — stock — general  rule  for  stock — how  to  use  flour  in  vegetable 
soups — why — receipts  for  soup  stock — mixed  vegetable — rice — potato  soup 
— questions. 

9.  Bread — yeast — how  made — chemical  change  that  takes  place  in  yeast 
bread — time  of  baking — heat  of  oven — general  rules  for  baking — receipts 
for  yeast  bread — graham  bread — cleaning  tins — questions. 

10.  Invalid  cookery — cooking — caring  for  invalids — food  for  invalids — 
tea — digestion — receipts  for  lemonade — apple  water — rhubarb  water — Irish 
moss  jelly — milk  porridge — tea — chipped  ice — questions. 

11.  Invalid  cookery  continued — nutritious  and  innutritions  foods — proper 
proportion  of  food — receipts  for  toast — water  toast — milk  toast— egg  nog — 
beef  juice — beef  tea — ice  cream — questions. 

12.  Broiling — pan  broiling — time  table  for  broiling — first  lesson  in  doughs 
— baking  powder — action  of  baking  powder — how  to  chop  suet — clean 
currants — stone  raisins — receipts  for  broiled  steak — mutton  chop — meat 
cakes — suet  pudding — ginger  and  fruit  suet  puddings — lemon  sauce — hard 
sauce — questions. 

13.  Stews — haricot — ragout — salmi — chowder — fricassee — pot  pie — brais- 
ing— receipts  for  beef  stew — dumplings — biscuit — stewed  prunes — questions. 

14.  Rolling — frying — general  directions  for  mixing — proportion  of  soda 
and  acids  to  be  used — receipts  for  corn  cake — gingerbread — soft  and  hard 
molasses  cookies — doughnuts — questions. 

15.  Care  of  food — pies — receipts  for  pastry — apple  pie — custard  pie — 
Lyonnaise  potatoes — creamed  potatoes. 
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i6.  The  cheapest  foods— serving — receipts  for  split  pea  soup — scotch 
broth — steamed  brown  bread — questions. 

17.  Poultry — to  prepare  poultry  for  cooking — salads — receipts  for  chicken 
fricassee — veal  fricassee— cranberries — boiled  dressing — bread  pudding — 
vanilla  sauce — tomato  soup — questions. 

18.  Fish — receipts  for  broiled — baked — boiled — fried — stuffing  for  fish^ 
drawn  butter  sauce — egg  sauce — fish  chowder — fish  balls — questions. 

19.  Eggs — cake  making — baking — receipts  for  plain  cake — water  sponge 
cake — frosting — omelet — egg — vermicelli — opening  lobster — coffee. 

20.  Laying  table — waiting  on  the  table — table  manners — pouring  coffee 
— cleaning  tins. 

EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

That  the  evening  schools  are  not  successful  in  some  re- 
spects and  according  to  certain  criteria  is  a  fact  that  can- 
not be  denied.  The  attendance  is  inconstant  and  irregu- 
lar, withdrawals  are  frequent  and  are  not  always  offset  by 
the  accession  of  new  members,  and  on  the  whole  these 
schools  seemed  to  fall  far  below  their  possibilities.  Yet, 
when  we  remember  that  evening  schools  are  not  to  be 
tested  by  the  same  standards  as  the  day  schools ;  when 
we  realize  that  they  provide  for  a  peculiar  educational 
need  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  people,  a  class  whom  we 
cannot  possibly  reach  by  any  other  educational  means, 
their  continuance  may  be  justified,  though  they  fail  to 
accomplish  their  full  mission. 

The  schools  maintained  by  the  Russians,  the  Italians, 
the  Germans  and  the  Swedes,  as  usual,  were  very  well 
attended  throughout  the  session,  while  those  established 
for  Americans  at  the  Washington,  Winchester,  Woolsey 
and  Hamilton  Schools  kept  up  a  barely  respectable  show- 
ing for  attendance,  and  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the 
schools  were  discontinued  before  the  term  closed. 

Even  the  English  school  at  the  High  School  building 
under  the  charge  of  ex-Principal  J.  D.  Whitmore  did  not 
keep  up  a  full  attendance  and  an  unflagging  interest  to  the 
end. 

The  fact  is,  there  is  less  occasion  for  such  schools  in 
these  days  than  there  was  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago. 
Compulsory  education  has  become  so  general  throughout 
the  United  States  that  the  illiteracy  of  young  people  of 
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American  birth  is  greatly  reduced.  Young  Irish,  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  immigrants  of  to-day  have  usually 
a  fair  education  when  they  come  to  this  country.  So  this 
falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  evening  schools  is  not  an 
evidence  of  disregard  of  the  advantages  of  education,  but 
rather  an  indication  of  progress  as  showing  a  marked  de- 
crease in  illiteracy. 

Though  there  may  be  no  further  need,  in  New  Haven, 
for  evening  schools  for  English-speaking  pupils,  yet  for 
the  foreign  population,  they  must  still  be  regarded  as  an 
inestimable  benefit. 


STATISTICS   FOR   EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools,        .... 

12 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 

i,io8 

Average  attendance,       .... 

328 

Number  of  teachers  at  beginning  of  term. 

23 

Number  of  teachers  at  close  of  term,  . 

15 

Average  number  of  sessions,    . 

64 

EXPENSES. 

Salaries,  Teachers,          .... 

.    $2,163.50 

*•          Janitors,            .... 

357.50 

Fuel  and  light,    ..... 

172.55 

Stationery,  books  and  other  supplies,  . 

00.00 

Rent,  Russian  Evening  School, 

35.00 

•*      Italian            "            "                  (Crown  St.), 

40.00 

Furniture,  Gas  Fitting,  etc.. 

33.34 

FLAG  DAYS. 


$2,843.46 


An  enlightened  public  sentiment  demands  such  training 
for  the  youth  of  the  nation  as  shall  guarantee  the  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  its  future  citizens,  a  loyalty  without 
which  the  laws  which  protect  the  individuals  and  commu- 
nities in  their  rights  will  be  disregarded  and  the  country 
to  which  they  owe  allegiance  will  be  dishonored. 

With  a  view  that  patriotism  may  be  inculcated  as  a  part 
of  the  education  of  the  children,  I  recommend  that  the 
principals  of  the  several  schools  shall  cause  the  national 
flag  to  be  raised  on  all  national  and  state  holidays  and  on 
the  following  named  flag  days  : 
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Oct.     19,  Yorktown  Day.  Feb.  22,  Washington's  Birthday  1732. 

Oct.     21,  400th   Anniversao'  of  the    Mar.      4,  Inauguration  Day. 

Discovery  of  America.      Mar.      6,  Phil.  Sheridan  born  1831. 
Nov.    14,  Sherman's    March   to  the    April     6,  Battle  of  Shiloh. 

Sea.  April  19,  Battle  of  Lexington. 

Dec.      8,  Birth  of  Eli  Whitney.  April  27,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  born  1822. 

Dec.    i6»  Boston  Tea  Party.  May  29,  Patrick  Henry  born  1736. 

Dec.    22,  Forefathers'  Day.  May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

Jan.     18,  Benj.  Franklin  born  1706.    June  14,  American  Flag  adopted. 

Jan.     18,  Daniel  Webster  born  1782.  June  17,  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Feb.      8,  Gen.  W.  T,  Sherman  born 

1820. 

Also  that  the  principals  shall  see  that  the  pupils  of  the 
schools  receive  appropriate  instruction  relative  to  the 
historical  anniversaries,  and  concerning  the  lives  of  the 
illustrious  men  whose  birthdays  are  to  be  celebrated. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  firm  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  public  school  and 
a  reliance  upon  its  support  and  perpetuation  as  one  of  the 
safeguards  of  our  civil  liberties  is  the  inspiration  of  those 
who  labor  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  school 
system. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  earnest  and  effective  work  of  the  principals 
and  teachers  of  our  schools  and  my  gratitude  for  their 
prompt  and  cheerful  compliance  with  every  suggestion 
for  the  improvement  of  the  service.  To  the  patrons  of 
the  schools,  to  the  public  generally  and  to  the  city  press 
I  have  reason  to  be  sincerely  thankful. 

I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Board  that  I  heartily  appre- 
ciate the  generous  support  that  has  been  tendered  me, 
without  which  I  could  not  expect  to  meet  the  trying 
responsibilities  of  the  situation  in  which  I  am  placed.  I 
trust  I  fully  realize  my  dependence  upon  the  good  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  committees  and  upon  the  confidence 
reposed  in  me  by  the  Board.  For  the  many  favors  I 
have  received  at  their  hands  I  am  profoundly  grateful. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

VIRGIL  G.   CURTIS, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


The  High  School. 


PLAN  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  for  the  High  School  is,  at  present,  held  in  April. 
Applicants  are  expected  to  be  well  prepared  in  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar. United  States  history  and  geography,  and  admission  is  based  mainly 
upon  the  result  of  their  examination  in  these  branches.  An  examination 
is,  however,  also  given  in  reading,  penmanship  and  spelling.  Candidates 
prevented  by  sickness  or  other  sufficient  cause  from  being  present  in  April, 
may  be  examined  and  received  at  any  time,  provided  they  are  qualified  to 
join  existing  classes. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Four  courses  of  study,  classical,  English,  scientific,  and  commercial  are 
ofifered.  The  first  and  third  prepare  respectively  for  Yale  Academic  depart- 
ment and  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  The  English  is  intended  mainly  for 
those  who  expect  to  teach,  and  the  commercial  for  those  who  can  spend  but 
two  years  in  the  High  School  and  desire  particularly  to  study  book-keeping, 
commercial  arithmetic  and  kindred  branches.  The  classical  and  English 
courses  are  each  four  years  in  length,  the  scientific  three,  and  the  commer- 
cial two  or  three  according  to  option  of  the  student. 

A  diploma  is  given  to  anyone  that  completes,  with  a  fair  degree  of  excel- 
lence, any  one  of  these  courses. 

APPARATUS   AND   LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics ;  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand  speci- 
mens ;  and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  their  text-books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 

The  Library  contains  more  than  1,700  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  the  International  and 
Century  dictionaries,  encyclopaedias,  critical  studies  in  English  language 
and  literature,  standard  works  in  history,  science,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  sup- 
ply of  general  reading  in  fiction,  biography,  history,  literature,  travel,  poetry, 
etc.      From    this  portion  of  the  library  pupils  are  allowed,   upon  certain 
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conditions,  to  draw  books,  which  may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which 
thus  find  a  welcome  and  useful  circulation  in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 

RULES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

EXAMINATIONS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Sec.  73.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of 
the  Grammar  Schools,  whose  standing  entitles  them  to  rank  in  the  first  half 
of  the  class,  are  promoted  to  the  High  School  without  examination.  The 
others  are  required  to  take  the  regular  examination  and  may  be  admitted  to 
the  High  School  on  attaining  an  average  rank  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  four 
principal  studies.  All  candidates  shall  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age.  and 
shall  bring  certificates  of  scholarship  and  good  character  from  the  principal 
of  the  school  they  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  United  States  history,  geography,  reading,  penmanship 
and  spelling. 

PREPARATION   OF   QUESTIONS. 

Sec.  74.  The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Special  Instruction,  for  their  approval, 
previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the 
text-books  used  in  the  schools,  but  shall  correspond  in  principle  to  the 
instruction  given  in  the  studies  pursued. 

EXAMINATION   UNDER  THE  DIRECTION   OF  THE   SIIPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  75.  The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
and  such  teachers  as  may  be  selected. 

PUPILS  NOT   ELIGIBLE. 

Sec.  76.  Pupils  below  the  highest  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examinations,  unless  recommended  by  the  prin- 
cipal as  in  his  opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

APPLICANTS  FROM   OTHER   SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  77.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  examina- 
tion, and  the  results  of  all  examinations  shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  for  approval. 

STUDIES    pursued. 

Sec.  78.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning, 
viz:  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration, 
surveying,  navigation,  the  English  language  and  literature  ;  in  reading, 
declamation,  spelling,  defining,  and  composition  ;  in  the  French,  German, 
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Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  in  rhetoric,  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
in  history  and  political  philosophy,  together  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Connecticut ;  in  physical  geography,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  astronomy,  physiology,  botany,  zoOlogy,  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, vocal  music,  and  drawing. 

ORDER   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  79.  The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  the  School,  with  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  committee. 

ADMISSION   AT  THE   BEGINNING  OF   THE   YEAR. 

Sec.  80.  Admission  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
unless  the  candidate  is  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

SESSIONS. 

Sec.  81.  The  sessions  of  the  High  School  shall  be  from  8^  o'clock  a.  m. 
to  I  o'clock  p.  M. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Sec.  82.    Examinations  for  promotions  in  the  High  School  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Principal  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  any 
pupil  who  is  rated  lower  than  C  in  two  or  more  of  the  studies  of  his  class 
.  shall  not  be  eligible  for  promotion. 

GRADUATION   EXERCISES. 

Sec.  83.  The  Graduation  Exercises  shall  be  public,  and  shall  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  in  April.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Grad- 
uating exercises  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Sec.  84.  Diplomas  will  be  given  to  pupils  who  have  completed  either  of 
he  prescribed  courses  and  who  have  attained  a  standing  indicated  by  the 
letters  C,  B  or  A  upon  the  studies  of  the  same. 
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.Training  Schools. 


The  Welch  is  a  complete  grammar  school  equipped  with  regular  teachers. 

In  the  Training  Department  the  year  is  divided  into  two  parts  of  20  weeks 
each.  The  first  period  is  devoted  to  preparatory  work  and  is  spent  outside 
of  the  school-room. 

It  is  deemed  necessary  that  the  prospective  teacher  should  study  the 
human  body  and  the  human  mind  ;  the  aim  of  education ;  the  history  of 
education  ;  should  distinguish  between  teaching  and  training;  should  know 
the  principles  of  school  government,  and  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
teacher. 

She  should  study  the  art  of  teaching  that  she  may  know  what  ideas  to 
bring  into  consciousness ;  how  to  bring  them  into  consciousness ;  how  to 
relate  them  to  other  ideas  ;  how  to  lead  to  their  expression. 

She  should  realize  the  unity  of  subjects  taught  in  public  schools ;  the 
development  and  practical  value  of  subjects ;  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  taught  and  why  ;  the  topics  embraced  in  any  subject ;  the  relation 
of  these  topics  to  each  other  and  the  whole ;  the  natural  way  of  presenting 
and  drilling  upon  them. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  the  following  subjects  are  treated  during  the 
first  term : 

School  government,  number,  arithmetic,  reading,  phonics  and  spelling, 
form,  language,  elementary  science,  history  of  education,  principles 
of  teaching,  penmanship,  geography,  calisthenics,  kindergarten,  music, 
drawing. 

These  subjects  are  regarded  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view.  First,  the 
principles  of  mental  action  are  deduced  from  introspection  and  observation. 

With  these  principles  as  a  standard,  the  various  systems  of  presenting 
these  subjects  are  discussed.  That  system,  or  combination  of  systems,  is 
selected  which  most  nearly  harmonizes  with  natural  laws. 

Its  application  is  shown  by  class  work  with  pupils  taken  from  the  various 
grades  of  the  school..  The  illustrative  lessons  are  given  in  the  presence  of 
the  training  class  by  the  teachers  of  the  Training  Department. 

The  purpose,  plan,  method,  and  results  of  these  lessons  are  discussed  by 
pupil  teachers  who  are  then  required  to  give  similar  teaching  exercises. 

While  the  teaching  in  the  Training  Department  is  intended  to  serve  as  a 
model  and  the  pupil  teachers  are  required  to  write  reports  of  all  illustrative 
lessons,  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  intelligent  rather  than  imitation  work 
from  them  by  constantly  directing  their  attention  to  the  object  of  teaching, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  by  criticising  all  exercises 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  children. 

Every  member  of  the  class  has  opportunities  of  working  with  classes  of 
children.  Each  teaching  exercise  is  criticised  by  the  training  class  and  the 
regular  teacher. 
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66  TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

Each  pupil  teacher  makes  a  series  of  charts  and  a  collection  of  pictures 
to  be  used  in  teaching.  These  she  takes  with  her  when  she  leaves  the 
school. 

Examinations,  which  are  intended  to  test  judgment  rather  than  memor}*, 
occur  at  different  stages  of  the  work.  In  connection  with  each  subject  is 
dictated  a  course  of  study  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  printed  scheme. 


RULES   OF  THE   BOARD. 
Training  Schools  for  Teachers, 

ORGANIZATION   AND   PURPOSE. 

Sec.  85.  The  training  schools  for  teachers  are  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the 
District,  and  are  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Superintendent. 

ELIGIBILITY. 

Sec.  86.  Those  who  have  pursued  the  four  years'  course  at  the  High 
School  and  who  are  recommended  by  the  vote  of  the  principal  and  teachers, 
and  others  residing  in  the  District  who  have  received  an  equivalent  training 
may  be  admitted  to  the  training  schools  upon  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

department   of  theory   and   PRACTICE. 

Sec.  87.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice shall  attend  to  the  marking  and  classification  of  the  pupils,  shall  see 
that  proper  records  are  kept  and  shall  make  a  monthly  report  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  attendance  and  standing  of  the  members  of  the  training 
class. 

COURSE   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  88.  The  course  of  training  is  one  year,  one-half  of  which  is  given 
to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  the 
remainder  to  observation  and  practice  in  the  school  room.  Members  of  the 
training  class  are  required  to  observe  the  same  rules  with  respect  to  reg- 
ular and  punctual  attendance  as  apply  to  teachers. 

SESSIONS. 

Sec.  89.  The  sessions  of  the  Training  School  from  S<»ptember  first  to 
Februarj'  first  shall  be  from  8>i  o'clock  a.  m.  to  i  o'clock  p.  M.,  and  from 
February  first  to  July  first,  from  8.40  o'clock  a.  m.  to  12  o'clock  m.,  and  from 
1.45  o'clock  to  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Sec.  90.  A  certificate  will  be  given  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete 
this  course  of  training,  and  who  attain  an  average  standing  of  70  per  cent, 
in  the  studies  pursued  and  in  the  theorj'  and  practice  of  teaching.  This 
certificate  shall  qualify  them  to  teach  in  the  schools  of  the  District. 


TRAINING  SCHOOLS.  dj 

Kindergarten. 

The  young  ladies  of  the  training  class,  during  ten  weeks,  spend  one 
morning  of  each  week  in  observation  of  the  workings  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  kindergarten.  On  the  afternoon  of  these  days  they  receive 
instruction  in  these  theories  and  methods  which  they  afterward  apply  in 
practical  work  with  classes  of  children  from  the  kindergarten,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  kindergartner. 

The  Cedar  Street  and  Hallock  Street  Schools  are  used  for  practice  work 
during  the  second  term.  The  pupil  teachers  are  assigned  to  teach  in  the 
several  rooms  under  careful  supervision. 


LIST  OF  TEXT.BOOKS  ADOPTED  AND  PURCHASED  FOR  THE 
SCHOOLS  IN  1890. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Interstate  Reader.  First  and  Second  ;  Lippincott's  Reader,  First  and  Third ; 
Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth ;  Harper's  Reader,  First,  Second, 
Third,  Fourth  ;  Stickney  Reader,  First,  Fourth ;  Nature  Reader,  First,  Second  ; 
Swinton's  Reader,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth ;  Swinton's  Introductory 
Geography;  Swinton's  School  Geography;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography, 
Grade  VIII  and  High  School ;  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands  ;  Picturesque 
Geography,  Reader;  Our  World  Reader;  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer; 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic ;  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic  ;  Graves' 
Speller ;  Knox-Heath  Elementary  Lessons  in  English  ;  Barnes'  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  United  States ;  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States  ;  Eggle- 
ston's  Primary  of  the  United  States ;  Dodge's  Histor}'  Stories ;  Pratt's 
American  History  Stories ;  Jepson's  Music  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth ;  Spencerian  Tracing  Course  ;  Spencerian  Shorter  Course ;  Spen- 
cerian  Large  Course  ;  Webster's  Handy  Dictionary ;  Webster's  Condensed 
Dictionary ;  Ruled,  noiseless  slates  ;  mechanical  drawing  tools. 

English  Language.  —  New  Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  Swinton's  Fifth 
Reader,  Swinton's  Sixth  Reader,  Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Macaulay, 
Rolfe's  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

English  Classics. — Essays  of  Elia,  DeQuincey's  Joan  of  Arc,  Selections 
from  Browning.  The  Hero  as  a  Prophet,  Selections  from  Edwin  Arnold, 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  —  Selections  from  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Lovell's  Books  and  Libraries,  etc.,  Emerson's  Fortunes  of  the  Republic, 
Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,  etc.,  Evangeline,  Part  I,  Hiawatha, 
Part  I  and  II,  Birds  and  Bees,  Tales  of  Wayside  Inn,  Part  I,  II  and  III, 
Gettysburg  Speech,  Lars. 

English  Literature  Pamphlets.— Wordsworth  I,  Webster  II,  Burke  I, 
Coleridge  and  Burns,  Addison  and  Goldsmith. 

Classics  for  Children.  —  Selections  from  Ruskin,  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby,  Talisman,  Marmion. 
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Modern  Classics. — Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Students'  Series  English  Classics.— Silas  Warner,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

Falcon  Edition. — Tempest,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

high  school. 

Engush  Language. — Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary,  Cathcart's  Reader, 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature,  Irving's  Six  Selections  (boards). 

Riverside  Literature  Series  (paper).  —  Longfellow,  Miles  Standish; 
Longfellow,  Children's  Hour ;  Whittier,  Snow-Bound ;  Hawthorne.  White 
Hills;  Hawthorne,  Wonder  Book,  Part  I  and  II. 

Modern  Classics  (cloth). — Holmes,  Favorite  Poems ;  Lowell,  Sir  Launfal ; 
Tennyson,  Idylls  of  the  King. 

English  Classics  (paper). — Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales  : 
Macauley,  Lord  Clive  ;  Milton,  L'AUegro  ;  Bacon,  Essays. 

Shakespere,  Hudson  Edition  (cloth).— Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night. 

Tweed's  Grammar. 

Mathematics. — Packard's  New  Manual  of  Book-keeping  and  Corres- 
pondence, Wells'  Higher  Algebra,  Newcomb's  Algebra,  Wells'  Geometry. 
Newcomb's  Trigonometry,  Newcomb's  Tables.  Eaton's  Metric  System,  A. 
P.  Root's  Business  Forms,  Franklin's  Written  Arithmetic,  Thompson's 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Physical  Sciences.— Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  Field-Book  of 
Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body,  Shepard's  Chemistry,  Shepard's  Chemistry 
Note-Book.  Dana's  Geological  Story,  Young's  Astronomy,  Gage's  Introduc- 
tion to  Physical  Science ;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 

History.— Myers' Eastern  Nations,  Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People, 
Myers  and  Allen's  Ancient  History,  Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  French  History,  Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  Mowry's 
Civil  Government,  Myers'  General  History. 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness*  Easy  Latin 
Method.  Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar.  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cxsar,  Collar's 
Latin  Composition,  Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero, 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid,  Principia  Latina,  Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer. 

Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  First  Lessons, 
Goodwin's  Anabasis,  Jones'  Greek  Prose,  Seymour's  Iliad — six  books. 

French. — Whitney's  Brief  French  Grammar,  Super's  French  Reader,  Le 
Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon,  Polyeucte,  Carine. 

German. — Collar's  Eisenbach  Lessons.  Brand's  German  Prose,  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar,  Three  German  Comedies, 
Otis'  Grimm's  Maerchen. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 

TIME    TABLE    FOR    1892-93. 
B.  Jepson,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Hamilton 

St,  Francis  O.  Asyl. 

Wooster 

Fair  Street 

Hamilton 

Ferry  Street 

Wooster 

K.H.Orph.  Asyl'm 


Rooms.  Time.  Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar,  Apr  May    June 

^?   ^  -■«*  !•  "a      10  '      7         5    !   16     13      X3      10  15    I     12 

"    8  p.'m.  f  ''      *'  I     **       "       ^^     '°     '°     '^  " 

"  "  p'm"  \  '^      24  ,     ax        19       30     27      27     34  39 


•  12     A. 
3 


A.M.  I 
P.M.  I 


3.31      a8 


19 

P.M. 


X9 
26 


6  !     6 


High  School.  Fourth  Class,  Mondays  at  12.20  p.  m. 


TUESDAY. 


SCHOOLS.  Rooms.    Time.    Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May    June 


Webster I 

George  Street 

Edwards  Street 

Shelton  Avenue  ... 

Hallock  Street ' 

Winchester 1 

West  Street 

Webster 

Davenport  Avenue   I 
Cedar  Street  Tr....  , 


to  8 
"  2 
"    8 


A.M.|      I  I 

"      V    I      6   ,      4    , 
P.M.)  I 

'i^:\   '3," 


I*   29 


«5 


3,31    28  I  a8     35 


6 
13 


10       7 
X7      14 


7 
X4 


K.K.  ) 
P.M.  i 


4  9 

XX  I     x6 

x8       33 


6 
>3 


WEDNESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.    Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May    June 
2  4       X    1,29   26       31        28 

9         7       XX       8        8 

x6     j  14 


7 
X4 


Eaton X  to   6  a.m. 

Washington x  "    8  **     (. 

Dixwell  Avenue...  '  x  *'    6  p.m.  f 

Eaton ,  7  "  X2  a.m.  I 

Grand  Avenue i  **    8  p.m.  f 

Washington 8  **  x3  a.m.) 

Carlisle  Street x"    4  "     M    a8     36 

Oak  Street x"    4  p.m.) 


19 


23 


18  ,   X5 

35      22 


X5        X2 

33        X9 


X7 

84 


7 


High  School,  Third  Class.  Wednesdays  at  12.20  p.  m. 


THURSDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.   Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr    May 


Dwlght xto    5    A.M.  I 

Orchard  Street x  **    4 

Training  Class 

LOVell X   **  X2       A.M.  I 

Training  Class I !  p.m.  ( 

Dwight 6  "  X2    A.M.  j 

Training  Class I              '  p.m.  f 


A.M.  I 
p.m.  j 

A.M.  I 

p.m.  ( 

A.M.  I 
„    P.M.  f 

Skinner x  "    7    a.m.) 

Humphrey  Street..  1  x  "    4      "     V 
Training  Class p.m.  ) 


8     I     12 


XS      X3 

22      30 


19  I  x6      x6     X3 
36     33      33     30 

5       3    3,30    37 


x8 
as 


June 

8 

32 

I   Sf  a9 


FRIDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Woolsey \ 

Woodward 

Rosette  Street 

N.  Quinnipiac  St... 

Center  Street ! 

Woolsey 

Lloyd  &  Branch... 
Greenwich  Avenue 
Welch 


Rooms.    Time..  Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  MarlApr  May   June 
^^   I     i'.M.  \        9       7       "       x6    !   ao  ,  X7      X7     2x       a6    !     23 


' 12     a.m.  I    <  ,  I 

'3      "     V  I    x6  ;   X4       x8    I  33       37  I  34  i  34  I  38  I     ..       3,  30 

■•  f  i      ■ 

«    3    3 


::"  A^»•l  ,3  ^8 
••  t  P.M.)      '••"• 

"    12       A.M.  30    '  _?3 


I 


X3      10      xo 


!m 


X9 


9 
x6 


High  School,  Senior  and  Junior  Classes,  Fridays  at  12.20  p.  m. 


NoTC. — As  far  as  possible,  lessons  lost  bv  reason  of  single  sessions,  etc.,  will  be  made 
up  on  the  fourth  Frlaay,  p.  m.,  of  each  month.  A  dash  under  the  figures  indicates  an  irreg- 
ular date. 


DRAWING. 


TEACHERS'   MEETINGS,    1892-93. 


Room  3,  High  School. 


Kindergarten 

First  half,  First  year... 
Second  half,  First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

Seventh  and  Eighth  yrs. 


p.  M. 
4.00 


I   2 


I  I 


o 
Z 


I  !  ■  I 


15   13    10   15 


12  I  10 


14  I  la 


4.30 


19  I 

I 

26; 
28 1 


17 

19 
24 
26 

3.31 
5 


7  I 

9 

I 
14  I 

16  , 

I 
28  , 

30  , 


19 

3 

4 

9 

II 

16 

18 

23 

25 


2 

V 

16 

6 

8 

13 
15 
20 

22  I 

I 
! 

«7  i 


r 
16 , 

15 ' 


20 
22 

27 
29 


<^  I 


13  18 
10 

..  10 

..  15 

..  17 

--  22 

.-  24 

3  2Q 

5  31 


I    I 


Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor. 


PENMANSHIP   LESSONS. 

TIME-TABLE    FOR     1892-93. 

Geo.  a.  Booth,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY.  P.  M. 


'i 


SCHOOLS. 


o 
Z 


S ;  1 1 1  i  J 


0^  •  »— > 


Rooms  1-4 


Webster, 

Dwght, , 

Fair  St 

Orchard  St 

Shelton  Ave.,... 
Edwards  St.,  ... 
Humphrey  St., 

Rosette  St 

Hallock  St.,-.. 

West  St 

Ferr>'  St 

Woodward, 


12 
26 


3 

10  I 

17  ! 
24 

31  I 


7 

14 
28 
21 


5-8 


5 

12 


19 


9-12 


I  23 
I  30 

I  16 


20 
27 


13  I 
6 


1-4 


6 

3 
10 

17 

19 
12 

20 

22 

15 

27 

5 

13 

THURSDAY,  P.  M. 


Oak  St _.!    15 

Skinner, 22 

Wooster, 29 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum,. . 

Dixwell  Ave., 

Washington, 

Woolsey, 

Greenwich  Ave., 

Winchester, , 

Grand  Ave., 

Ungraded, -- 


I  13  I 
I  20 

27  ; 

I 


3 
10 

17 


I 

8 
15 


I     I' 

19 


12 

26 


23 

2  I 

|l  16  ,: 


22 


6 
13 


I       ! 


I  20  I 


18 


25 


I  II 


I 
22 


FRIDAY,  P.  M. 


Davenport  Ave., 

Hamilton 

Eaton, 

Cedar  St 

Lovell, 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asy.,. 

Carlisle  St., : 

Welch. 

Lloyd  St., - 

Center  St.,             ) 
Quinnipiac  St.,    ) 


16 

23 
30 


14 

21 

7 


II 

4 

18 


9 
16 


27 

6 

13 


20 


' 

7 

24 1 

3 

3  i 

10 

14 

17 

17 

21 

10  i 

24 

31 

19 
26 

12 


SEWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE   FOR   1892-93. 


SCHOOLS. 


Baton 

Lovell 

Eaton 

Skinner 

Edwards  St 


Miss  Jennie  Messer,  Instructor. 
MONDAY. 


I 


6 


S. 


^     i 


1 
a 

Q 


?     ,    « 


A    I    fc 


S        .2, 


5-1013,26   10,34     7,  ai     5,19   16,30   13,  37   13,  a?   10,24   15,  39  xa,  a6 
5-Z0      19       ^1,'^*  '4«  38       13       9,  23  '  6,  30     6,  30     3,  17     8,  33  '  5,  19 


.      A.  M. 
.      A.  M. 

.|    P.  M.   5-6    13,  36   10,  34     7,  31     5,  19   x6,  30   13,  37   13,  37   to,  34   15,  39   12,  a6 

'         '  ,  ''1,1'' 

.P.M.  5-6   12,  36  10,  34   7,31   5,19  16,  30!  13,  37  13,37  10,24  IS«  39  13,36 


II 


P.  M.  '5-8 


»9 


3«  i7» 

I     3« 


Z4,  38 


9,  33     6,  30  '  6,  30  ,  3,  17  I  8,  S3     5,  19 


TUESDAY. 


Wooster 

Hamilton 

Fair  St 

Woodward .. 
Cedar  St .... 


,  A.  M. 

I 
A.  M. 

I 

P.  M. 

P.  M. 
P.  M. 


5-JO     6,  30 
5-10  13,  27 

3-4  1  6 
2-4  I  so 
5-8    13.97 


,81   '''5,. 

I     '«     . 


«3 


3.17 
31 


II,  35  ,  8,  33     6,  30  10,  39 


4     I  J,  29  I  --     I  3%  31 

18    I  IS    '  13    I    17 

1            I  '  I 

III,  35  I  8,  22  6,  20   10,  24 


14,  38  14,  38   II,  35  ,     x6     '  6,  30 
7,  81  I  7,  31     4,  x8     9,  33   13,  37 


98 


I 


38 


as 


X4 


x6 


7,31     7."     *»*^     9»a3   >3.  »7 


Dwight 

Grand  At 

Quinnipiac  .. 
Dixwell  Av.  . 
HalioclcSt.  .. 


.11  A.  M. 
.    !  A.  M. 

.    I  A.  M. 

.   '  P.  M. 

I 
.   I  P.  M. 


WEDNESDAY 

a,  z6, 


5»X9 


I     30 

13,  36  I    9,  23 


5-xo  7,31 
5-8  ,  14,  38 
3-4    14,  28   13,  36  \  9,  33 

5-6        7,  31 


I 


16. 


5-8    14,  28 


13,  36  ]    9,  33 


7,31     11,35 

14        4.  x8 
14     '  4«  x8 

7,31     11,85 

X4     '  4.  x8 


III 
!  8,33     8,88     5,  i9|io,  34     7f  ax 

\  X,  IS     *;^^Vxa»a6  17,31   14,88 

ii  15  ,   'li^'  la,  a6  17,  31   14,  38 

'     39     I 

8,  33       8,  33  I    5,  19    XO,  34       7,  31 

X,  X5  ,  I,  15  '18,36   17,31    14,  a8 

I  I 


THURSDAY. 


Woolsey 

Washington . 

Ferry  St 

Rosette  St 


A.  M.  5-10  8,  33  I  6,  30  3,  17  !  8,  33  13,  36 

A.  M.  5-10  15,  89  13,  37  ,  10  I,  15  5,  19 

P.  M.  5-8  ,  8,  32   6,  aO  3,  17  *  8,  23  12,  36 

'  1 

p.  M.   5-8    15,  39  ,13,  37  10     I  X,  15  5,  19 


9»  a3  I  ^\l^'  X3,  37 


X.  X5. 
39 


3,  X6       3,  83       6,  30     IX.  25   ,    8,  22 

9,23  1  9,  x6   13,37         8        *;^'5» 

3,  16       3,  33       6,  20     II,  25       8,  23 


FRIDAY. 


Webster 

Shelton  Av.  . 

Welch 

Winchester.. 


2,  x6  6,  20  3,  17  I  3,  17  7,  21  12,  36 


9,  16, 

1  "^ 

14  I  4,18  9,23  13,27  10.24,10,34  14,38   Z9  '  3,23 

7  ,  7,  31  13,  36   9^'^' 

a,  83 


I  A.  M.  5-10  9,  33  I  7,  28 

'  A.  M.  S-IO  16,  30 

I  P.  M.  5-8   9,  23  7,  28  '  II   2, 16  6,  20  3,  17  '  3 

P.M.  5-8  16,30  14  I  4,18  9i  33  X3«  27  10,24  XO,  34  14,38   19 


SEWING. 

Table  showing  a  List  of  Garments  finished  in  the  School  Rooms 

DURING  THE   YeAR   ENDING  JUNE   3OTH,    l8g2. 


I 


SCHOOLS. 


o '  « 

1 1 


I   .1 


(A  |Q 

"  .  be 


,si 


(A 


lis  «i 

■  g,§ 

tE!§ 


Dixwell  Ave., 

D  wight, 

Eaton, 

Edwards  St., 

Fair  St., 

Ferry  St..  Room  6,.. 

Welch  District, 

Hamilton, 

Lovell 

Rosette, 

Shelton  Ave., 

Washington 

Webster, 

Winchester, 

Woolsey,  q  and  lo, . 
Grand  Ave., 


-.  131--    9-- 


I 


13    4    9|  3 


i  ! 


..I     2  . 
ll    8!li: 


I 


29 


3|  2      54 


73342922    6    2    4' 4.-,..  - 

I     !  I  i  I 

29  17  15  .-    3  ..  ..,..  II  ..    1...  I 

III  8    7;  3'. J.. I 


I     I  I 

3321  9--  - 


li  8,11  -. 

■    !    I 


!  174 

86 
I     29 

12'    2I    224 


87J243332    4 

178  57  37    6    6    4 iL-    2I--    201 

{49  . .  10  24    61  4 

|84!i4  14  19    i|  5 

I     I     N     I  I     I     ' 

563625     2    4  I'    ll--.    I 

I      I      '      ,            I  I            ,      ,      , 

.;45i--25    2,  4!--'   I i'  2  ..    3      83 


2..L..  31 

4i-- 

2'.. 


I 

3  loi 

4|  154 

..I  128 


I 


T 


I 


6921  ..12    i,-_ --    4    I  10. J. . I  2  120 

14  -.|  2  2  iL.  I  i;.-l_-  I'..  I  23 

'    ■    '    I    I    ,       I       II 

--  --|--|  29 

i|  2.  6!  71 


I 
I'  4/ 


II  -J  8    5I 

I     I     I     '     ^     '     I     i     '     I 
33    5I15    2    4,-.    I    2  .. 


Total  number  of  garments  reported, 1550 


L.  A.  Gladwin. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CLASSES  IN  WOODWORK,  1892-93. 


Mr.  Sumner  B.  Merrick,  Instructor. 


Mondays, 


(  Welch. 


1 


Webster, 


(  Woolsey, 
Tuesdays,         < 

{  Eaton,     . 


Wednesdays, 


Thursday 


Fridays, 


n 


j  Dwight, 
(  Lovell, 

Washington  and  Rosette. 
Hamilton, 


(  Wooster. 
(  Winchester, 


9-1 1  a.  m. 

2-  4  p.  M. 

9-H  A.  M. 

2-  4  P.  M. 

9-II  A.  M. 

2-  4  P.  M. 

9-II  A.  M. 

2-  4  P.  M. 

9-1 1  A.  M. 

2-  4  P.  M. 


MANUAL  TRAINING  LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CLASSES  IN  COOKING.  1892-93. 


Miss  Emma  Polson,  Instructor. 


Mondays, 

Welch 

Webster, 

9-11  a.  m 
2-  4   p.  M 

Tuesdays, 

Woolsey, 

Eaton,    .... 

9-II    A.  M 
2-4    P.  M 

Wednesdays, 

(  Dwight, 

(Lovell 

9-1 I    A.  M 
2-4    P.  M 

Thursdays, 

Washington  and  Rosette, 
Hamilton, 

9-II    A.  M 
2-4    P.  M 

Fridays, 

Wooster,           .           .            .           . 
Winchester, 

9-II    A.M. 
2-  4    P.  M 
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INDEX  TO  SCHOOLS. 
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Carlisle  Street, 87 

Cedar  Street, i 88 

Center  Street, 89 

Cooking, 90 

County  Home,  - 8«; 

Davenport  Ave., 82 

Dixwell  Ave., 85 

Dwight, 84 

Eaton, 82 

Edwards  Street 86 

Fair  Street, 83 

Ferry  Street 89 

George  Street, 88 

Grand  Ave., - 89 

Greenwich  Ave., -.  87 

Hallock  Street, 88 

Hamilton 84 

High 81 

Humphrey  Street, 86 

Janitors, 92 

Lloyd  Street, 89 

Lovell, 85 

Manual  Training, - ,. 90 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum, 84 

North  Quinnipiac  Street, 89 

Oak  Street, 82 

Orchard  Street 84 

Rosette  Street, 87 

Shelton  Ave 85 

Skinner , 82 

Special  Instructors, 90 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum, 86 

Substitutes, 88 

Training  Class, 91 

Ungraded, 83 

Washington, 86 

Webster, 81 

Welch, 87 

West  Street, 87 

Winchester, 85 

Woodward, 83 

Woolsey, 89 

Wooster, 83 


TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892-93. 


WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


SCHOOLS. 


HiLLHOUSE 

High  School. 

Orange  Street, 
cor^  Wall 


Grade. 


Webstrr  Sch. 

George  Street, 
cor,  York, 


8 

8 

7ff 

7 

tb 

6a 

6 

5^ 

5« 

4^ 

3d 

2C 
I 

Extra 


TEACHERS. 


Isaac  Thomas,  Principal, 

H.  S.  Gulliver, 

M.M.  Marble, 

Malcolm  Booth 

George  A.  Booth, 

E.  Theo.  Lief  eld 

B.  B.  Holmes. 

John  M.  Moore, 

M.Ad^le  Allen 

Annie  S.  Johnson, - 

Susan  S.  Sheridan 

Gertrude  F.  Adams, 

Mary  A.  Marshall, 

Marv  W.  Storrs 

Clara  R.  Walker, 

Marian  P.  Whitney 

Katy  H.  Gower, 

Grace  A.  Weeks, 

Clarine  Warner , 

M.  El  mi  na  Woodruff, 

Annie  A.  McAlister, 

Carrie  M.  Hills 

Lucj'  M.  Whitmore, 


WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

John  G.  Lewis,  Principal, .. 

AdaT.  Somers, 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

Clara  A.  Hurlburt 

Julia  A.  Malcolm, 

Hattie  Schulhafer 

Ruth  Gorham, 

Eliza  A.  Brnham 

Sarah  S.  Wilson, 

Catherine  M.  Downes, 

Margaret  W.  McKiernan,  _.. 

Fannie  B.  Atwater, 

Alice  M.  Chapin, 

Fannie  E.  Graves, 

Mary  J.  Munson, 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


$2,700 

2,000 

1,600 

1,800 

1,400 

I,200J 

1,500 

1,000 

I,000| 

1,000 

1. 100 

1,000 

800 

800 

800 

900 

900 

750 

750 

700 

700 

700; 

400 


22  Trumbull. 
62  Lake  pi. 
244  Oak. 

23  Lynwood. 
I4  Garden. 
1 50  Edwards. 
ii2j3  Chapel. 
435  Elm. 
183  Grove. 
1 374  Grand  a  v. 
1519  Orange. 
6  Prospect  PI. 
83  Grove. 
591  Orange. 
83  Grove. 
227  Church. 
55  Pearl. 
59  Clark. 
678  State. 
1 1  Howe. 
254  Crown. 
143  Edwards. 
147  Bradley. 


$25*500 


$2,500 


438  George. 


750  186  GofFe. 
550  So  Ward. 
700:302  Temple. 
675  73  Ward. 
650I119  State. 
640I72  Gilbert  av. 
63039  High. 
620! 379  Crown. 
6oc>|i03  Howe. 
400!  16  Park. 
470I37  Park. 
350  54  Sylvan  av. 
6oo|ii72  Chapel. 
350|275  Ferry. 

$7.9851 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Oak  St.  School. 
cor.  Greenwood, 


Davenport  Av. 
School. 

cor.  Asylum, 


Eaton  School. 

Jefferson  Street^ 
cor.  St.  John. 


Skinner  School. 

State  Slreety  cor. 
Summer. 


Grade. 


2C 

I 


4^&5 

2C 

I 


8 

8 

la 

tb 

ba 

6 

5^ 

5 

4^ 

4« 

4 

3« 

2a 

2 

la 
I 

A 
Extra 


Louise  G.  Wolcott,, 
Laura  E.  Lampson, 
Lottie  W.  Sloan,  _. 
Mary  J.  Alden,  ... 


TEACHERS. 


Elizabeth  M.  Healey, 
Marie  A.  Mallahan,  . 
Margaret  E.  Smith,.. 
Emma  F.Weld 


EATON    DISTRICT. 


A.  B.  FiFIELD,  Principal, 

Eunice  K.  Armstead, 

Kate  S.  Bristol,    

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

Annie  L.  Thompson,  substitute, 

Mary  J.  Bronson, 

Sara  A.  Mallory, » 

Joanna  M.  Flanagan, 

Mary  E.  Egan, 

Coma  B.   Slade, 

Mary  F.  Leary, 

Rose  F.  Conlan 

Anne  E.  Clarke 

Josephine  A.  Sheehan, 

Edith  F.  Adams, 

Hattie  Barker, 

Mary  J.  Hayes, 

Jessie  E.  Hine, 


Sb    Sarah  E.  Briggs, 

4^  |May  A.  McGuire 

4     I  Margaret  G.  McNamara, 

3a  lMar>' E.  Kinsella, 

2     I  Sarah  J.  Flanagan, 

la  iFrances  B.  Barney, 

I     'Gertrude  Mann, 

Kinder-, Lucia  M.  Bower, 

8^'?."- Jennie  Rockwell,  ass't,  . 


Salaries. 


$620 
500 

375 
Coo 


loi  Sylvan  av. 

15  Park. 

38  High. 

65  Kensington. 


$2,095 


$620 
500 
400 
600 


117  Sherman  av. 
90  Asylum. 
323  Cedar, 
loi  Wall. 


$2,120 


$2,500 

$750 
350 
700 
500 
640 
630 
620 
580 
560 
545 
530 
450 
450 

500 
600 
600 
350 


$9,355 


$660 
500 
500 
490 
450 
450 
600 
450 
300 

$4»400 


Rcaideoceft. 


149  College. 

136  Humphrey. 
191  Exchange. 
57  William. 
145  Edwards. 
23  Trumbull. 
63  Grove. 
428  Chapel. 
202  Franklin. 
629  Chapel. 
925  Grand  a  v. 
176  Franklin. 
14  Jefferson. 
159  Pine. 

120  St.  John. 
108  Greene. 
660  State. 
84  Cottage. 


63  Clark. 
244  Ferry. 
244  Hamilton. 
9  Myrtle. 
47  Laurel 
503  Orange. 
575  State. 
North  Haven. 
281  Crown. 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


WOOSTER  SCH. 

IVcoster  Street, 
cor.  fVallaee, 


Fair  St.  School. 
near  Olive. 


Ungraded  Sch. 
28s  IVooster  St, 


Grade. 


TEACHERS. 


I      WOOSTER   DISTRICT. 
F.  E.  Bangs,  Principal, 


8 

8 

la 

7 

(m 

6 

Sa 

5 

3^ 

2C 
lb 
I 

Extra 


3b 

2C 

I 

Ungr. 
Kinder 
garten. 


3 

I 
la 


Woodward  Sch.  I 
Annex, 


M.  ThedaBird, 

Lyla  M.  Scrahton 

Jennie  S.  Burlock, 

Ella  F.  Healy, 

Mary  C.  Gorham 

Katie  R.  Smith, 

Lottie  Gorham, 

Katharin  G.  Campbell,  . 
Sophie  Cahn, 

Lillie  M.  Chillingworth,  . 

Christine  Galbraith 

Harriett  C.  Miles 

Hallie  M.  Beers 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


$2,500  26  High. 

75o!i99  Wooster. 
4501114  Lawrence. 
70078  Whalleyav. 
675  66  St.  John. 

15  Warren. 

62  Lawrence. 

72  Gilbert  av, 

45  Hamilton. 

18  Warren. 

47  Stanley. 
124  Wooster. 
123  Wooster. 
134  Wooster. 


640 
630 
600 

525 
525 

375 
475 
600 
350 

$9,795 


Catherine  Morstatter, 
Mary  L.  Lockwood,  . 
Cornelia  Hurlburt, .. 
Cornelia  A.  Benton, . 
Ellen  Hill, 


$610 
470 
600 
600 
450 


$2,730 


Jennie  E.  Barber, 
Jennie  R.  Boyce, 
Lizzie  J.  Smith,  - 


13  Spruce. 
18  College. 
233  Exchange. 
18  College. 
37  Howe. 


$Soo  40  Whalley  av. 
425|io6  St.  John. 
600  62  Lawrence. 


$1,825 


Caroline  T.  Hughes,.. 
Louise  N.  Thompson, 
Adella  M.  Wright 


$550 
360 
500 

$1,410 


130  Forbes  av. 
346  Center. 
Main,  Annex. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Grade. 


Hamilton 
School. 

Between    Wallace 
and  Hamilton^ 
near  Grand  Av, 


DwiGHT  School. 

8 

8 

Edgewood  Av.^ 

la 

cor.  Gill  St. 

7 

tb 

6 

5« 

Ab 

4« 

3^ 

3 

I 

A 

Extra 

Orchard  St. 

4<i 

School. 

3^ 

2<- 

near  Edgewood  av. 

I 

N.  H.O.  Asylum 

Ab 

School. 

Zb 

I 

610  Elm  StreeK 

8 

8 

la 

tb 

Sb 

5a 

Ab 

4« 

4 

3b 

3 

2C 

2a 

2 
IC 

la 
la 
1 
A 

Kinder, 
g^arten. 

Extra 


TEACHERS. 


Celestine  Wall,  Principal,, 

Rita  Shea, 

Annie  P.  Day, 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

j  Helena  Chorlton, -  - 

Gertrude  Roche, 

Veronica  Mu rray, 

Patricia  Carney, 

Clementine  Kenney, 

Nellie  R.  Brown, 

Catherine  Whelan 

Ambrosia  Coonan, 

Ita  Clark 

Mary  E.  Dallaher, 

Pauline  Regan 

Pauline  R.  Hughson, 

Mary  E.  O'Gorman, 

Alice  E.  Flanagan 

Julia  T.  Flanagan, 

Mildred  Hayes. 

Jessie  I.  Scranton, 

Kate  Langtrv,  ass't 

Emma  D.  Clark, 


DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 

L.  L.  Camp,  Principal^ 

Georgina  Norman, 

Annie  M.  Mai  thy 

Harriet  E.  Judson, 

Mary  A.  Maltby, 

Lottie  J.  Thompson, 

Helen  M.  Thomas, 

Harriet  E.  Trowbridge, 

Nora  A.  Sweeney, 

Charlotte  A.  Clarke, , 

Katharine  R.  Simmons, 

Helen  A.  Austin, 

Charlotte  H.  Oviatt, 

Edna  C.  Lines 

Ella  G.  Stein, 

Lizzie  V.  Southworth, 

Laura  B.  Anderson, 

Jennie  L.  Klock, 
essie  R.  Van  Deusen, 

Gertrude  E.  Isbell, 

Ellen  M.  Hickox. 

Jennie  Woodend, 


SaUries. 


750 
550 
700 
650 
620 
600 
560 
545 
530 
500 
480 
470 
460 
450 
450 
500 
500 
600 
400 
450 
300 
400 


$12,965 


$2,500 

$750 
450 
700 

675 
650 
630 
600 
550 
500 
400 
350 
470 
600 
300 


$7,625 

$600 
490 
470 
450 


$2,010 

$600 
470 
600 

$1,670 


Residenoo^ 


267  Franklin. 

10  College. 
267  Franklin. 


192  Wallace. 
267  Franklin. 


92  Bradley. 
267  Franklin. 
177  Franklin. 
66  Edwards. 
47  Laurel. 

267  Franklin. 
114  Lawrence. 
175  Ferry. 
119  Poplar. 


1303  Chapel. 

66Whalleyav. 
117  Whalley  av. 
1303  Chapel. 
117  Whalley  av. 
26  Kensington. 
ii3Edgewo'd  av. 
122  York. 

26  ChestnuL 
Milford. 
129  Howe. 

2  University  pi. 
1494  Chapel. 
115  York. 

27  George. 


338  Orchard. 
34  Kensington. 
1 1 76  Chapel. 
598  George. 


21  Whalley  av. 
244  Edgewood  av. 
158  Blatchley  av. 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Winchester 

SCHOOU 
Gregory  Street, 


Shklton  Ave. 
School. 

cor.  Division  St. 


Dixwell  Ave. 
School. 

near  Brgadway, 


County  Home. 
cor,  Shelton  av. 
andBassett  St, 


LovELL  School. 

Nash  Street, 
cor,  Lawrence, 


Grade. 


TEACHERS. 


WINCHESTER  DISTRICT. 
Geo.  B.  Hurd,  Principal, 


8 

S 

la 

7 

ta 

5 

4 
3« 

2C 

la 

I 
Kinder, 
garten. 
Extra 


7tf 

6^ 

6 

Sb 

5« 

5 

4b 

4 

3tf 

2c 

Id 

I 

Extra 


Sb 
5 

4« 
3« 
2d 
I 


Frances  I.  Wheeler 

Mary  J.  Barry, 

Caroline  E.Taylor, 

Eleanor  M.  Howd, 

Henriette  Feuchtwanger, 

Kathleen  A.  Yanz, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger, 

Nellie  J.  Riggs 

Elizabeth  M.  Andrew,  ... 

Minnie  A.  Keefe, 

Annie  K.  Joslin, 

Elizabeth  Palmer, 

Emma  J.Tuttle 


8 
8 

ya 

7 

66 

6 


Agnita  M.  Kennedy,  . 


Martha  E.  Chapman,  . 
Harriette  P.  Marsh,  . . 

Kate  I.  Donovan, 

Jeannette  E.  Sludley,. 

S.  Ellen  Brown 

Harriet  E.  Pratt, 

Ellen  A.  Reed 

Emma  J.  Ford, 

Hettie  E.  Cooper 

Lucy  M.  Pierpont,  _.. 

Mary  A.  Cosiello 

Marie  J.  Bradley, 

Mary  E.  Andrus 


Fannie  T.  Munson, 
Mary  F.  O'Biien,... 
Nellie  A.  Peck,.... 
Mary  R.  Burwell,  . 
Margaret  B.  Daly,.. 
Sarah  S.  Benham,  . 


Virginia  P.  Mix, 


LOVELL  DISTRICT. 

Joseph  R.  French,  Principal, 

Sarah  A.  Tucker, 

Julia  Smith, 

Nellie  L.  Bonney, 

Mary  C.  Coakley 

Juliet  E.  Peck, 

Lily  W.  Sheridan, 


Salaries. 


$2,500 


Residences. 


59  Lake  pi. 


$750  56  Whalley  a  v. 
450  109  Ashmun  st. 
700  129  Henry. 
675  77  Bristol. 
640  12  Whalley  a  v. 
580  257  Church. 
560  12  Whalley  av. 
500  252  Orchard. 
490  80  Ward. 
350  245  Whalley  av, 
500  73  Ward. 
600  94  Webster. 
400  North  Haven. 


350 


$7,545 

$780 
650 
630 
620 
600 
560 
550 
530 
490 
470 
400 
600 
300 


$7,180 

$640 
580 

545 
490 
460 
600 


$3»315 
$500 


$2,500 

$750 
500 
700 

675 
650 
630 


137  D wight. 


380  George. 
89  Whalley  av. 
loi  Dwight. 
118  Dwight. 
96  Broadway. 
185  Whalley  av. 
140  Shelton  av. 
227  Mansfield. 
729  Dixwell  av. 
108  Argyle. 
212  Franklin. 
44  Gill. 
138  Henrj'. 


51  Howe. 
42oWinthrop  av. 
39  Whalley  av. 
80  Broadway. 
91  Gofle. 
29  High. 


138  College. 


225  Bishop. 

591  Orange. 
59  E.  Pearl. 
136  Humphrey. 
62  Lawrence. 
783  Orange. 
519  Orange. 
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TEACHERS   AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


LovELL  School. 

Nash  Street, 
cor.  Lawrence. 


Edwards  St. 
School. 

cor,  Foster. 


Humphrey  St. 
School. 

near  State  St. 


St.  Francis 

Orphan  Asylum 

School. 

Highland  St. 


Washington 
School. 

cor,  Howard  Ave, 
and  Putnam  St. 


Grade. 


5^ 
4^ 
4 

^b 

3 

I 
Extra 


5* 
Ah 
4 
3* 

2r 

2 

I 

Kinder 
garten. 


4 
2C 

2 
I 


4 

2c 

\c 

I 


Ellen  Kilbride 

Lucia  J.  Br}'ant, 

Frances  A.  Millard,  _ 
Cordelia  A.  Merwin, 
Isabel  C.  Donnelly.. 

May  R.  Atwater, 

Nellie  M.  Connery,.. 
Edith  S.  Culver, 


Jennie  A.  Torpy, . . 

Janette  Trowbridge, 

Mary  C.  Blakeslee. 

Anna  H.  McLauchlan, 
Mary  A.  J  udd, 


TEACHBRS. 


Evelyn  Manning,. 
Isabel  B.  Bird,... 


Mary  F.  MacArthur, 

Flora  A.  Loper 

Susie  B.  Kinner, ... 
Mary  E.Weld 

Jerome  Lyman, 

Clara  Mulville 

Eleanor  Bright, 

Winifred  Palmer,  .. 


WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 
Henry  W.  Loomis,  Principal. 


8      Emily  E.  Warner,  _ 

8      Mary  E.  Smith 

7a    Annie  C.  Minor, 

7      Mollie  Nadler 

ta  [Georgia  S.  Barber, 

6  Charlotte  E.  McCaffrey. 

5^  lAnnie  E.Clune , 

5a    Sadie  B.  Wilkinson, 

5      Mary  D.  Mason, 

4^  Barbara  A.  Kenney,... 

3^    Anna  E.  Morris, 

2a    Mar)'  E.  Flynn, 

I      Grace  E.  Kelsey 

Extra  Anna  M.  Vaugh , 


Salaries. 


$620 
560 
530 
500 
480 
460 
600 
350 


$8,005 

$660 
560 
530 
400 
470 

600 

300 


801  Orange. 
19  Brown. 
801  Orange. 
4  Eld. 

18  Edwards. 
Cedar  Hill. 
600  Grand  av. 
34  Houston. 


309  Grand  av. 
658  Orange. 
Cedar  Hill. 
63  Bishop. 
66  Nash. 

16  Leonard. 
199  Wooster. 


$3,520 


$600 
470 
450 
600 


$2, 1 20 

$600 
470 
350 


$Ip97o 


$2,500 


Re^d< 


85  Humphrey. 
154  Bradley. 
West  Haven, 
loi  Wall. 


Highland. 
Highland. 
Highland. 
Highland. 


1233  Chapel. 


$750  349  Howard  av. 
400  33  Lines. 
70066  Whalley  av. 
675  122  Olive. 
630,' 19  Wall. 
630  83  Putnam. 
620  230  Washingti 
500  151  Rosette. 
450  180  Howard  av. 
400  119  Putnam. 


ton. 


400 
400 
400 
350 

$7»305 


210  Grove. 
174  George. 
West  Haven. 
71  Putnam. 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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SCHOOLS. 


Grade. 


TBACHSRS. 


West  Street 
School. 

neetr  Adeline  SL 


Carxjslb  Street 
School. 

mar  Cedar  St. 


Lillie  B.  Hull,  . 
Bessie  M.  Cain, 
Ella  A.  Strong,. 
Kate  C.  Piatt,-. 


I 


4  I  Martha  B.  May,... 
342  'M.  Grace  Beecher. 
2A  Susan  L.  Davis,... 
I      Alice  G.  Ford, 


Rosette  St. 
School. 

cor.  De  Witt  St. 


Greenwich  Ave. 
School. 

cor.  Second  St. 


Welch  Training 
School. 

Congress  Av. 
cor.  Vernon  St. 


8 

8 

la 

tb 

6 

5* 
Ab 
4 

^b 

2C 

2 

la 

I 


ROSETTE  DISTRICT. 
A.  O.  Abbott,  Princijtal,  ... 


Margaret  Healy,  . 


jMary  A.  Maher 

Annie  L.  Stone, .. 

i  Annie  B.  Kelley, 

jLouise  A.  Hofacker,... 
I  Florence  A.  Northrop,  . 

lEllaJ.  O'Meara 

KateE.  KiUoy. 

Margaret  E.  Boland,... 

lAlice  N.  Heath. 

iHattieM.  Price 

Charry  B.  Hyde, . 


Extra  Anna  S.  Brennan, 


3^  lEdith  E.  Johnson, - 

2c  iKate  F.  Smith, 

la    L.  Adele  West,  ... 
I      Kate  M.  Conlan,  .. 


WELCH   DISTRICT. 

M.  Rachel  Webster,  Prin.^ 
Bessie  E.  Howes,  Frin.  Train- 
ing Dep*t^ 

Eva  J.  Phelps. 

|M.  Harriet  Bishop. 

Jennie  F.  Nash, 

iLuthera  A.  Mansfield, 

'Fannie  M.  Lynch, 

lEllen  E.  Carr, 

jCarrie  G.  Weil, 

iLillian  E.  Bradley, 

lEllen  A.  Kenny. 

IGertrude  M.  Craig, 


8 

8 

la 

tb 

Sb 

5 

4 

3b 

3 

2 

I     j Edith  Goodyear^ 

Kinder-  Fredcrica  Beard, 

gmrten.  [Anna  Baldwin,  Ass't^ 
I  Extra  Bessie  G.  Smith,  ... 


Maria  E.  Hatch,. 


SftUriet. 


I 


$550 
400 
450 
525 


$1,925 

$600 

450 

460 

600 


Residences. 

121  Davenp't  av. 
37  Putnam. 
1 54  Columbus  av. 
127  Day. 


117  Davenp't  av. 
220  Davenp't  av. 
295Columbusav. 
114  Meadow. 


$2,110 


$1,500 
$750 

700 
600 
580 
575 
550 
450 
400 
400 
400 
500 
600 
350 


$6,855 

$600 
470 
500 
600 


$2,170 


$1,400 

1,300 
900 
900 
750 
450 
700 
650 
650 
580 
530 
400 

500 
650 
750 
350 
350 

$11,810 


309  Water. 

308  Columbus  a V. 
143  Lamberton. 
83  Asylum. 
364  Congress  av. 
276  Howard  av. 
294  Portsea. 
50  Daggett. 
104  Rosette. 
117  Davenp'rtav. 
33  Rosette. 
287  Washington. 
59  Kimberly  av. 


341  Howard  a  v. 
21  Sylvan  a  v. 
30  Lamberton. 
127  Kimberly  av. 


45  Park. 

45  Park. 

18  Washington. 

131  Bradley. 

I  Sylvan  av. 

120  High. 

20  Baldwin. 

465  Congress  av. 

1 16  Oak. 

69  Howe. 

Mt.  Carmel. 

615  George. 

372  Congress  av. 
North  Haven. 
415  George. 
141  D  wight. 
42  Park. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SCHOOLS. 


Hallock  Street 
School. 

ntar  Congress  Av, 


Cedar  Street 
Training  Sch. 

cor,  Gilbert. 


George  Street 
School, 

George  St, 


Grade. 


6 
5 

4 

3a 

3 

2a 

2 
I 


tb 

5* 
Ab 

4 
3* 

2b 

2 
I 

Extra 


TEACHERS. 


H.  M.  Chamberlin, .. 

Anna  D.  Rogers, 

May  L.  Blackman,  .. 
Margaret  G.  Duggan, 

Emily  Coxeter, 

Anna  F.  Gillette, 

Lizzie  M.  Conner, ... 
Anna  M.  Brennan, .. 


Salaries. 


Maria  L.  Breen,  Principal, 

Sarah  M.  Lewis,. 

M.  Louise  Turner 

Elizabeth  Allen, 

Josephine  Costello, 

Elizabeth  L.  Campbell, 

Rachel  Lindc, 

L.  Adella  Pinney, 

Carrie  F.  Finch 

Helen  A.Warner, .. 


substitutes. 

Miriam  T.  Galbraith,  .. 

Lillian  Preston, 

Nellie  G.  Casey 

Ada  L.  Ruth, 

Jennie  E.  Coombs, 

Mary  S.  Griswold, 

Mary  L.  Daniels, 

Marj'  Corcoran, 

A^nes  L.  Hall, 

Eleanor  F.  Marcus, 

Sarah  A.  Lyle, , 

L.  Etta  Piatt , 

Mabel  Heaton, 

Jennie  L.  Duyckinck,  . 


Mary  G.  Warner 

Margaret  L.  O'Meara, 

Clara  B.  Rudd 

Gertrude  M.  Kentfield 


Residences. 


$68o  45  Park. 
500  37  Howe. 
400  123  Ward. 
450  106  Congress  av. 
300,31  Clark  St. 
4601 123  Columbus  av. 

161  Columbus  av. 

12  Elliott. 


$1,500  85  Ward. 
650  95  Third. 
550I85  Ward. 
550  516  Columbus  av. 
400  123  Putnam, 
--o  174  Blake. 

)  137  Congress  av. 

>  260  Edgewo'd  av. 

J  170  Howard  av. 

:>  92  Clark. 


$1,425 


124  Wooster. 
150  Clinton  av. 
97  James. 
II  Garden. 
92  William. 
29  Clinton  av. 
68  Whalley  av. 
7  North  Bank. 
212  Wooster. 
423  Temple. 
229  Congress  av. 
75  Kensington. 
North  Haven. 
15  Wall. 


92  Clark. 
294  Portsea. 
Gilbert  av. 
East  Water. 


20 
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SCHOOLS. 


!Gnde. 


WooLSEY  School 

car^    IVoQlsey  and 
F*oplar, 


Grand  Avenue 
School. 

cor»  CUntoH  Av, 


Fkrry  Street 
School. 

cor.  Peek. 


Lloyd  Street 
School. 

near  IVolcott, 


Center  Street 
School. 
Annex. 

N.    QUINNIPIAC 

Street  School. 
Annex. 


8 
8 

la 
7 


TEACH  ERSw 


Salaries. 


WOOLSEY  DISTRICT. 
Mark  Pitman,  Ptindpal^  .. 


Hortense  A.  Darling... 
Frederica  E.  Bishop,  .. 

S.  Alice  Darrow 

Margaret  I.  Galbraith, . 


6a    Fannie  I.  Bunce,. 


6 
5^ 

4 
3 
2 
I 
Extra 


7tf 
6^ 

5^ 

4^ 
3^ 
2^ 
I 
Extra 


tb 
Si 
5 
4^ 

4 
3 

2 
I 


Lizzie  £.  Weissbarth, . 
Carrie  A.  Parsons,  . . . 
Julia  A.  Robinson, ... 
Jennie  L.  Griswold, .. 
Emma  MacDonald  .  . 
Marian  A.  Woodford,. 

Annette  Johnson, 

Nellie  I.  Brooks 

Alice  M.  Finch, 


Wm.  C.  deF.  Dickinson,. 

Emily  M.  DeForest, 

Mary  J.  Warren, 

Gertrude  L,  Cooper 

Mar^'  N.  Blatchley 

Bessie  L.  Loveland 

Ada  O.  Linsley 

M.  A.  Pinney, 

Eva  A.  Lee, 


Nellie  H.  Stores, 


S.  Helena  Robinson, 

-Almira  H.  Day, , 

Lucy  A.  Griswold, .., 
I  Edith  L.  Robinson  ... 

Ida  L.  Story, , 

Marion  L.  Preston,... 
Ilda  A.  Hague, 


5^  .Mary  J.  Fahy, 

4a  (Georgia  Hardy, 

3a  ,M.  Edith  Wooster,  .. 
2  Jessie  W.  W.  Smith,. 
I     JKate  M.  Tutile, 


3^    Mary  L.  Parmelee, . 


5  Emma  L.  Tyler,... 
3tf  Harriet  K.  Storer, . 
I      H.  Rosa  Burwell,  . 


$2,500  83  Grove. 

$750  310  Exchange. 
500205  Blatchley  av. 
700  211  Exchange. 
675  21  Hamilton. 
630  113  Poplar. 
630  158  Blatchley  av. 
62091  Lyon. 
600  255  Ferry. 
560  29  Clinton  av. 
450  20  Clinton  av. 
460  276  George. 
450  274  Lloyd. 
600  197  Exchange. 
400  82  Woolsey. 


♦8.025 

I900  244  Edgewood  av. 
650  45  Atwater. 
620  154  St.  John. 
600  Montowese. 
500  219  Blatchley  av. 
450  Fair  Haven  East. 
400  351  Quinnipiac. 
600  45  Park. 
400  39  Pine. 


$5,120 

$690  8  Pine. 
600  255  Ferry. 
550  270  Ferry. 
560  29  Clinton  av. 
475  255  Ferry. 
475'8  Pine. 
375  150  Clinton  av. 
60065  Clark. 


$4,325 

$620  114  Hamilton. 
500  226  Lloyd. 
450  96  South  Front. 
450  274  Lloyd. 
575  no  South  Front. 


$2,595 
$600  Its  Atwater. 


$6001 

$5801470  N. Quinnipiac 
450  63  Prospect. 
550343  N.Quinnipiac 

$i,58o| 
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SCHOOLS. 


;  Grade. 


TEACHERS. 


L. 


Manual   Train- 
ing School. 

I 
128  Union  St.    \ 

I 

Cooking  School' 

I 

26   IVhiting  St.  , 

I 

Sewing.        ' 


Supervisor  of 
Music. 


Supervisor  of  ; 

Form  Study  and 

Drawing. 


SPECIAL  INSTRUCTORS. 
Sumner  B.Merrick, 

Emma  C.  G.  Poison, 

Jennie  Messer, 

B.  Jepson, 

Stella  Skinner, 

Julia  Nadler,  Assistant^ 


Salaries. 


$1,500 

$800 

$700 
$2,500 

$1,500 
$900 


Re^< 


I- 

I      $7,900; 


78  Lake  pi. 

24  Home  pi. 

175  Grand  ave. 
30  Grove. 

78  Lake  pi. 
122  Olive. 


TRAINING    CLASS. 


tXTOLlSG  THE  UTEICH   SCHICI, 
SUSCTTA  Asiffflt, 
WlSlFEED   E.   AtXINS. 
ESTFIIA  J.   Ba&KY, 

Beata  W.  Ris>ry  i . 

ROSELIA   L  COOXAS, 

.L'LUAN  E.  Daniels, 
Margahet  L.  Duggax, 
Mart  S.  Eucock, 
Mart  A.  Ferris, 
Martha  S.  Fleetwood, 
Ida  J.  Goodhue, 
Sarah  F.  Gradt. 
Mat  C.  Harrigak. 
Anna  £.  Henxig, 
Henrietta  Levy, 
Nelue  L.  McGinniss, 
Julia  A.  Murphy, 
Emma  E.  G.  Neebe, 
Daisy  W.  Norton, 
Minnie  Nusbalm, 
Bernice  Platt, 
Marie  Rathgeber, 
Josephine  I.  Reynolds, 
EvELENA  V.  Rockwell, 
Lena  A.  Schlein, 
Henrietta  J.  Stuart,    . 
Isabella  M.  Tisdale,     . 
Lottie  L  Treat, 
Katharine  Vandewelden, 
May  Warner, 
Teresa  A.  Whalen, 
Grace  V.  Wilcox, 


12  Aiii^'tor  St. 
145  UcrztAri  St. 
50S  CrowTS  S5. 
loG  MAi:s£eIi  «%. 

12  Gregory  sl 
49  York  SI. 

106  York  sq.  pi. 
too  Gre*?nc  si. 
23  Tfumbul!  St. 
26  Cottage  SL 
209  Poplar  SI. 
8  Foote  St. 
40  Whiting  St. 
571  State  St. 
38S  East  St. 
551  East  St. 
28  Orchard  st. 
127  Dixwell  av. 
904  Grand  av. 
127  Day  St. 
325  Dixwell  av. 
550  Whalley  av. 
22  Vine  SI. 
115  Columbus  av. 
127  Howe  St. 
268  Orchard  St. 
71  Dickerman  st. 

13  Orange  si. 

67  Kensington  st. 
100  Mansfield  st. 
Wilcox  pi. 


JANITORS.   1892-93. 


High  School, Wm.  H.  Clark, $1000 257  Church, 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson 1200 177  Franklin. 

Eaton  School Almarine  Hayward,...  950 9  Broadway. 

Webster  School, John  Shaughnessy, 850 21  Broad. 

Welch  School Charles  Weidig. 850 64  Daggett. 

Dwight  School, Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,     850 38  Gill. 

Wooster  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  850 81  Adeline. 

Washington  School, Chas.  P.  Brown 850 132  Spring. 

Woolsey  School John  W.  Hill, 850.. ..6x  Wolcott. 

Lovell  School, Chas.  P.  Blakeslee, . . .  850 47  Avon. 

Hallock  Street  School, 


^Thomas  McKieman,.-  900 30  Hallock 

West  Street  School,  ^ 

Winchester  School Dennis  0*Keefe, 900 120  Ashmun. 

Rosette  Street  School, Jas.  S.  O'Brien, 850 loi  Hill. 

Shelton  Av.  School, James  Henry 800 154  Shelton  Av. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 800 154  Bradley. 

Cedar  Street  School, H.  W.  Blakeslee 700 77  Washington. 

Edwards  Street  School, Joseph  Miller 700 69  Foster. 

Grand  Av.  School William  S.  Green, 700 66  Clinton  av. 

Oak  Street  School, Thomas  Hannan 400 352  Oak. 

Davenport  Av.  School, Patrick  Donnelly 400..-   149  Putnam. 

Dixwell  A  v.  School, John  H.  Foster, 700 37  Foote. 

Ferry  Street  School, Francis  Ray, 700 86  Exchange. 

Fair  Street  School,-- Isaac  Martin, 475 5  Fair. 

Humphrey  Street  School,  ..Patrick  Reynolds, 400 41  Nicoll. 

Greenwich  A  v.  School, Ellen  Reardon, 400 3  John. 

Lloyd  Street  School, William  Graham, 460.. 171  Saltonsiall  av. 

Orchard  Street  School, Patrick  Stanford. 400 295  Orchard. 

Carlisle  Street  School, Julia  Coxson, 400 158  Carlisle. 

Center  Street  School, 


i;:;;;|- 


^    ^  ,  ,  ^.  B.  Burwell, 500 343  N.  Quinni.* 

Quinnipiac  St.  School,         ^ 

Woodward  School,  • Erwin  B.  Lillie 300 Townsend  av.* 

Ungraded  School, Richard  Neubert, 250 285  Wooster. 

Manual  Training  School,. ..  A.  A.  Goodman, 150 20  Lawrence  St. 

Cooking  School, H.  W.  Blakeslee, 120 77  Washington. 

George  Street  School, A.  A.  Goodman, 156 20  Lawrence  St. 

Office Andrew  A.  Goodman,  156 20  Lawrence  St. 

*  Annex. 
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Nsf  Haysn  Oitt  School  Distbict 


FOR  THE 


YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31st  1893 


NEW     HAVEN: 
TUTTLE,    MOREHOUSE    &    TAYLOR,    PRINTERJ 

1893    4.. 


NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTaiCT. 


SCHOOL   CALENDAR    FOR    1893-94. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.  5  ;  ends  Dec.  22.=  15  weeks  and  2  days. 
Winter  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Jan.  2  ;  ends  Mar.  30.= 12  weeks  and  3  days. 
Summer  Term  begins  Monday,  April  9  ;  ends  June  29.= 12  weeks  and  o  days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year  40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year  200. 

Holidays. 
Nov.  23,  24,  Thanksgiving. 
Mar.  23,  Fast  Day. 
May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers,  May  30  is  to  be  counted  as  a  school  day. 


SCHOOL    OFFICERS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 


CHARLES  E.  GRAVES,  President. 


JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT,      - 
CHARLES  E.  GRAVES, 
SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY,      . 
HORACE  H.  STRONG,* 
OEORGE  F.  HOLCOMB,       - 
RICHARD  M.  SHERIDAN.  - 
SAMUEL  R.  AVIS,      - 
ELI  WHITNEY,  Jr.,   - 
HARRY  W.  ASHER. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE: 

SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY. 
HARRY  W.  ASHER. 
ELI  WHITNEY,  Jr. 


Term  expires 

49  Church  street. 

-       1893 

loi  Grove  street, 

-       1893 

715  Chapel  street. 

-       1893 

169  Long  Wharf, 

-       1894 

19  Franklin  street, 

-       1894 

657  Grand  Ave., 

-       1894 

124  Division  street. 

-       1895 

Whitney  Ave.. 

.       1895 

153  Church  street. 

-       1895 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS: 

JOSEPH  D.  PLUNKETT. 
CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 
ELI  WHITNEY,  Jr. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  : 

HORACE  H.  STRONG. 
GEORGE  F.  HOLCOMB. 
RICHARD  M.  SHERIDAN. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES : 

SAMUEL  R.  AVIS. 
HORACE  H.  STRONG. 
JOSEPH   D.  PLUNKETT. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION: 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 
SAMUEL  R.  AVIS. 
SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY. 


Superintendent:  VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS, 
Secretary:  HORACE  DAY. 
Clerk  :  GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 
Stenographer:  A.  LILLIAN  BLACKMAN. 


TREASURER  :. 

CHARLES  E.  GRAVES. 


RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


AUDITORS  : 


73  Lake  Place. 
10  College  street. 
73  Sherman  av. 
76  Kensington  st. 

COLLECTOR  : 

THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 
FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


DISTRICT  CLERK  : 

BENJAMIN  R.  ENGLISH. 
*  Deceased. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 


To  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  : 

The  past  year  has  been  an  important  and  eventful  one 
in  the  history  of  our  schools. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Board  to  the  District,  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  an  unfair  burden  was  being 
placed  upon  the  District,  in  that  it  was  obliged  to  support 
a  Training  School  for  its  teachers,  while  being  taxed  to 
support  Normal  Training  Schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
State,  which  were  of  no  benefit  to  New  Haven.  It  was 
advised  that  efforts  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  our 
legislature  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School 
in  New  Haven.  This  action  was  cordially  endorsed  at  a 
District  meeting.  The  necessary  steps  were  accordingly 
taken  by  the  Board.  In  our  efforts  to  secure  proper 
legislation  to  this  end,  the  Board  were  greatly  aided  by 
many  of  the  public  spirited  citizens  of  New  Haven,  who 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Education  at  Hartford, 
and  advocated  the  measure.  An  act  was  finally  secured 
appropriating  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a  State  Normal 
School  in  this  city,  and  authorizing  the  opening  of  a 
School  in  September  of  this  year,  provided  the  District 
would  furnish  suitable  rooms.  In  accordance  with  this 
action  a  State  Normal  School  was  started  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices  on  Monday,  September  nth.  About 
ICO  scholars  are  in  attendance,  about  one-half  of  whom  are 
from  our  own  city,  and  the  remainder  from  other  towns 
in  the  State.  The  attendance  at  the  very  opening  day  of 
this  School  fully  confirms  and  justifies  the  position  taken 
by  the  Board.     Taking  into  consideration  the  accessibility 
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of  New  Haven,  the  beauty  and  character  of  the  city,  and 
its  varied  educational  facilities,  and  observing  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  the  pupils,  and  the  satisfaction  ex- 
pressed by  the  principal  of  the  School  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  upon  the  subject,  it  is  evident 
that  the  New  Haven  State  Normal  School  has  a  bril- 
liant future  before  it,  and  will  become  not  only  one 
of  the  leading  Normal  Schools  of  the  State,  but  wiH 
early  acquire  an  enviable  reputation  among  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  the  country.  Our  district  derives  great 
and  immediate  advantage  from  the  establishment  of  this 
school.  There  will  be  in  the  first  year  a  saving  of  at  least 
$S,ooo,  which  has  been  previously  expended  in  carrying- 
on  our  own  Teachers'  Training  School.  Our  own  young 
ladies  are  accommodated  to  a  much  fuller  extent  than 
before,  and  a  much  larger  number  can  avail  themselves 
of  training  school  advantages.  Many  young  ladies  are 
brought  to  us  from  outside  the  city,  and  in  some  cases 
new  families  added  to  our  population.  Later  on  a  con- 
siderable relief  will  be  brought  to  our  High  School  by  the 
existence  of  a  Normal  School. 

There  are  several  important  matters  which  require  the 
attention  and  action  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  the 
Normal  School.  A  site  is  to  be  selected  and  purchased ; 
this  site  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Upon  this  site  the  State  will  erect  a  building 
costing  not  less  than  $100,000.  Another  important  ques- 
tion is  the  adjustment  of  the  relation  of  the  High  School 
to  the  Normal  School.  This  has  already  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Special  Instruction  for  consideration. 
It  seems  clear  that  there  ought  to  be  a  special  course  in 
the  High  School  for  those  who  enter  the  Normal  School 
and  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teachers.  This  course 
can  probably  be  made  thorough  and  complete  in  three 
years,  thus  relieving  the  High  School  of  one  year.  Later 
on  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  some  principle  as  to  plac- 
ing the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  in  our  list  of 
teachers.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  matter  the  gradu- 
ates of  our  High  School  should  have  the  preference. 
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In  the  annual  report  of  last  year  a  communication  was 
presented  from  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman  donating  $30,000 
for  a  manual  training  building.  This  generous  gift  has 
been  twice  increased  so  that  the  aggregate  of  Mrs.  Board- 
man's  gifts  for  this  purpose  is  now  $60,000.  When  the 
District  adopted  the  policy  of  erecting  a  manual  training 
building,  and  passed  a  vote  for  that  purpose,  there  were 
many  serious  and  important  questions  to  be  solved  in  that 
connection.  There  are  as  yet  but  few  thoroughly  estab- 
lished schools  of  this  kind  in  the  country,  so  the  Board 
could  not  avail  itself  very  largely  of  the  experience  of 
others.  Some  of  the  questions  which  presented  them- 
selves were  :  what  relation  shall  this  school  bear  to  the 
other  schools  ?  at  what  age  shall  boys  take  this  course  ? 
how  far  shall  it  be  optional,  and  how  far  compulsory  ? 
shall  boys  who  take  this  course  do  their  studying  and  recit- 
ing in  one  building  and  go  to  the  Manual  Training  School 
simply  for  their  shop  work?  Again  what  connection 
shall  the  Manual  Training  School  have  with  the  High 
School  ?  shall  it  be  a  regular  course  in  the  High  School 
like  the  scientific  course  or  the  commercial  course,  or 
shall  the  Manual  Training  School  be  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent school  by  itself  with  its  own  course  of  study,  its 
own  teachers,  its  own  recitation  rooms,  in  short,  a  kind  of 
Manual  Training  High  School?  To  these  questions  the 
Board  has  given  much  thought  and  consideration,  and 
availed  itself  as  far  as  possible  of  the  experience  and  views 
of  others.  The  Board  has  felt  a  weight  of  responsibility 
resting  upon  it  in  this  matter,  knowing  that  much  would 
be  expected  from  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
in  a  city  like  New  Haven  with  its  university  and  its  many 
and  varied  manufactures,  and  feeling  that  the  success  of 
the  experiment  would  be  carefully  observed  elsewhere^ 
and  that  any  mistake  of  method  in  the  outset  would 
seriously  embarrass  and  retard  the  enterprise. 

After  a  careful  study  and  examination  of  the  subject 
the  Board  decided  that  the  Manual  Training  School  should 
be  an  independent  school  having  its  own  corps  of  teachers 
and  its  own  course  of  study.     At  the  same  time  it  was 
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thought  on  many  accounts  it  was  very  desirable  that  this 
school  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High  School  and  if 
possible  in  close  proximity  to  it. 

There  are  always  arising  mutual  studies  and  interchange 
of  instruction  which  may  be  greatly  helped  by  juxtaposi- 
tion, like  electricity,  mechanical  drawing,  etc.  Besides 
there  is  a  certain  community  of  interests  and  feeling — 
common  to  those  who  come  from  the  grammar  schools — 
which  is  kept  alive  by  this  proximity. 

Of  course  all  these  problems  to  be  solved  affected  the 
question  of  site.  If  the  Manual  School  was  to  be  near 
the  High  School,  should  it  be  near  the  present  Hig^h 
School,  which  is  now  too  small  for  the  District,  or  should 
it  be  near  a  future  High  School.  This  involved  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  District  was  prepared  to  authorize  a 
new  High  School.  All  these  questions  involved  delay. 
The  District  voted  to  build  a  new  High  School.  The 
finding  of  a  suitable  site  in  the  center  of  the  city  for  a 
large  group  of  buildings  for  High  and  Manual  Training 
Schools  was  no  easy  task.  But  this  was  finally  accom- 
plished to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  Board  and  Dis- 
trict in  the  purchase  of  property  on  Broadway  and  York 
Square.  Unfortunately  there  were  restrictions  on  this 
property  which  required  the  slow  process  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings to  eliminate.  All  these  problems  to  be  solved  and 
obstacles  to  be  removed  have  required  time  and  involved 
delay ;  but  the  Board  from  the  beginning  has  pushed  the 
matter  forward  with  all  possible  despatch  and  the  District 
is  to  be  congratulated  that  all  difficulties  have  on  the 
whole  been  so  successfully  and  expeditiously  overcome. 
The  Board  felt  that  it  was  building  for  a  century  and  not 
for  a  day  and  that  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  what 
ever  was  done  should  be  done  right,  even  at  the  expense 
of  delay. 

It  is  now  the  plan  of  the  Board  to  push  forward  the 
erection  of  the  Manual  Training  School  with  all  possible 
despatch. 

The  more  attention  the  Board  has  given  to  the  subject 
of  manual  training,  the  more  it  has  been  impressed  with 
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its  importance  as  a  branch  of  study  necessarr  to  be  added 
to  oar  system  of  public  instruction.  Our  educational 
system  as  heretofore  developed  has  been  partial  and  one- 
sided. Manuad  labor,  which  is  to  be  the  great  vocation 
of  a  majoritv  of  our  boys,  has  not  as  yet  received  its 
proper  recognition.  For  the  large  number  who  desire  to 
enter  upon  some  one  of  the  honorable  trades  or  handi- 
crafts, no  provision  is  made  in  the  curriculum.  It  is  as 
if  the  brain  were  an  isolated  oi^n,  and  as  if  with  its  de- 
velopment could  not  be  associated  the  training  of  the  hand 
and  eye,  upon  which  the  skilled  labor  depends. 

If  the  object  of  our  system  of  public  education  is  to 
prepare  our  children  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship in  a  free  State,  to  make  them  intelligent  and  contented 
members  of  our  social  organization,  there  is  no  one  course 
that  will  accomplish  so  much  to  that  end  as  a  wisely 
planned  course  in  manual  training.  In  an  equal  degree 
with  many  other  studies,  it  is  an  educational  process,  which 
contributes  to  the  development  of  the  mental  power. 

The  District  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs. 
Lucy  H.  Boardman  for  her  timely  and  generous  gifts 
which  have  so  greatly  aided  in  the  establishment  of  this 
new  branch  of  study. 

The  Board  feels  that  it  is  right  and  proper  to  congratu- 
late the  District  upon  the  progress  made  during  the  past 
year,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Normal  School,  the 
Manual  Training  School  and  the  High  School.  Without 
the  active  and  unfailing  support  of  the  District  and  the 
cordial  sympathy  and  approval  of  the  great  majority  of  its 
citizens,  this  work  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 

The  Board  does  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  District  that 
if  the  plans  it  has  formulated  are  faithfully  carried  for- 
ward to  completion  it  will  have  a  system  of  schools  that 
for  symmetry  and  completeness,  for  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy will  be  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  country. 

The  Board  during  the  past  year  has  been  called  upon 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its  members.  Major  Horace 
H.  Strong  died  July  27,  1893.  Major  Strong  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  eleven  years. 
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The  Board  caused  the  following  minute  to  be  entered 
on  its  records : 

"The  Board  hereby  expresses  its  great  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  their  associate,  Major  Horace  H.  Strong,  and 
its  sincere  sympathy  with  his  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment, and  it  further  desires  to  place  on  record  its  high 
appreciation  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  deceased,  espe- 
cially in  his  unwearied  service  for  eleven  years  as  a 
member  of  this  Board,  where  his  sagacious  counsel,  his 
kindly  temper,  and  his  sound  business  judgment  have 
accomplished  much  for  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  District." 

For  many  important  details  as  to  the  condition  and  the 
expenses  of  our  schools  during. the  past  year  the  District 
is  referred  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Finance  Committee. 

The  terms  of  service  of  Joseph  D.  Plunkett,  Charles  E. 
Graves  and  Samuel  Hemingway  expire  by  limitation, 
and  there  is  also  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Horace 
H.  Strong.  These  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  at  the  ensu- 
ing annual  District  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board, 

C.  E.  GRAVES,  President. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

Balance  from  old  account, $  17,200.41 

Loan,  Municipal  Bond  Sinking  Fund, 33,561.14 

No.  51,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1891, 30,000.00 

No.  53,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1891. io,boo.oo 

Town  of  New  Haven,  Town  Tax, 50,836.37 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 343.30 

No.  53,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle  Collector  of  Taxes.  1883-91,-.  6,464.07 

Loan,  Municipal  Bond  Sinking  Fund, 8,075.96 

H.  W.  Farnam,  Trustee,  Income  Boardman  Fund, 350.00 

Loan,  Union  Trust  Co., 10,000.00 

Town   of   New  Haven,  account  of  Text    Books  and 

Supplies, - 13,600.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund, 14,398.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  Civil  List, 38,596.00 

Slate  of  Connecticut,  Apparatus  and  Library  Fund,...  775.00 

Loan,  National  Savings  Bank, 10,000.00 

Loan,  National  Savings  Bank, 5,000.00 

No.  54,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1881-91,.-  3,000.00 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 390.35 

No.  42,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  Interest 

on  Taxes, 133.67 

E.  G.  Stoddard,  Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,370.64 

Loan,  Oliver  S.  White,  Trustee, 37,800.00 

No.  56,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1883-91,--  675.7a 

Loan,  New  Haven  Savings  Bank 35,000.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  Evening  Schools, 373.50 

No.  I,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1874-91... _  858.67 

Loan.  H.  C.  Rowe, 5,000.00 

Loan,  H.  F.  English, 6,000.00 
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June  32,    H.  W.  Farnam,  Trustee,  on  account  Principal  Board- 
man  Fund, - $  4,500.00 

26,    Loan,  Second  National  Bank, 10,000,00 

26,     H.  W.  Farnam,  Trustee,  on  account  Principal  Board- 
man  Fund, 2,000.00 

26,  Loan,  Yale  University 5,000.00 

July     6,    No.  2,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1892 10,000.00 

10,    H.  W.  Farnam,  Trustee,  balance  Principal  Boardman 

Fund, 3,500.00 

12,     H.  W.  Farnam,  Trustee,  Income  Boardman  Fund, 215.21 

25.  No.  3,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1892, 15.000.00 

27,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 102.00 

31,    Loan,  Second  National  Bank, 15,000.00 

Aug.  II,    No.  4,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1882-91, ..       3,235.42 

26,  Loan,  Mechanics  Bank, 6,000.00 

31,    Horace  Day,  sundry  sales  and  other  receipts, 67.93 

Total  amount  of  receipts, $380,913.04 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid, 379.025.31 

Balance  to  new  account, $1,887.83 

Respectfully  submitted, 
E.  E.  C.  E.  GRAVES,  Treasurer. 

Orders  drawn  but  not  paid, $1,032.02 

New  Haven,  Sept.  9,  1893. 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  9,  1893. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  C.  E.  Graves,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1893, 
find  the  same  correct,  and  that  a  balance  of  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-three 
cents  ($1,8873^)  w^s  due  said  District  by  said  C.  E. 
Graves,  Treasurer,  on  said  day. 

Richard  F.  Lyon,        )   ^   ^. 

V  Aiuittors. 


Francis  G.  Anthony, 
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SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT, 


The  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1893, 
have  been  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  Teachers, $221,133.18 

"            Janitors, 22,006.82 

"            Superintendent, 3,000.00 

**            Secretary, 1,500.00 

Clerk 1,683.34 

"            Stenographer, 550.00 

Tax  Collector 1.25640 

$251,119-74 

Text  Books, $5>342*53 

Rent — Hamilton  School, $1,800.00 

German-English  School, 233-33 

Manual  Training  School, 300.00 

George  Street    School    (German   Methodist 

Church), 350.00 

Board  Rooms, 400.00 

Russian  Evening  School,  Temple  street, 35>oo 

Russian  Evening  School,  Factory  street, 45*oo 

Store,  corner  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  Sts., 360.00 

$3,523.33 

Fuel $10,571.61 

Printing — Annual  Report  of  the  Board, $375.47 

Composition  and  Note  Books i54<6o 

Labels  for  Books, 17.00 

Examination  Papers,  High  School,.. 123.71 

Report,  and  Withdrawal  Cards,  etc., 26.75 

Absence,  Tardy  and  Truancy  Blanks,  etc.,...  47.35 

Residence,  Examination  and  other  planks,  ..  16.25 

Residence  and  Attendance  Registers, 108.43 

Time  Tables,  Schedules  and  Directory, 64.30 

Notices,  Circulars,  Note  Heads,  etc 39.55 

Blank  Books  and  Check  Book, 14.38 

Grand  List  Book, 15.00 

Annual  Examination  in  Music 33*12 

Programs  and  Tickets,  High  School  Gradua- 
tion   38.25 

Reports  of  Attendance i9>5o 

Check  Books,  Commercial  Department, 6.00 

Certificates  and  High  School  Roll  of  Pupils,.  47.00 
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Programs  and  Tickets,  Welch  Training  School 

Graduation, $10.25 

Registration,  Contagious   Disease  and  Text  • 

Book  Blanks 55.50 

Stationery— White  Pads, $1,520.66 

Manilla  Pads, - 974-67 

Writing,  Practice  and  Music  Paper, 792.67 

Drawing  Paper, 212.82 

Rubber  Erasers 75-00 

Lead  Pencils  for  Writing  and  Drawing, 291.96 

Ink 103.05 

Pens  and  Pen  Holders, 293.90 

Slate  Pencils, 190.00 

Envelopes, 4^47 

Crayons, 60.11 

Manilla  Draughting  Paper, 41-79 

Mucilage,  Rubber  Bands,  Twine,  etc 22.95 

Ink  Stands  and  Pen  Racks, 3.60 

Record  and  Blank  Books, 13.43 

Cyclostyle  Paper  and  Supplies, 6.00 

Paper  and  Blanks  for  Commercial    Depart- 
ment, High  School, 43-75 

Rulers 26.00 

Janitors'  and  other  Supplies — Sweeping  and  Win- 
dow Brushes,  Brooms  and  Dusters $223.89 

Cocoa  and  Steel  Door  Mats, 110.14 

Cups,  Basins,  Pails,  Baskets,  Dust  Pans,  etc.,  58.07 
Pencil  Sharpeners,  Lawn  Mowers,  Hose,  Reels, 
Wheelbarrows,  Ladders,  Tools,  Shovels, 

Hods,  etc., 174-42 

Soap,  Sponges,  Disinfectants,  Soapine,  Mops, 

etc., 279.87 

Material  for  Teaching  Color  in  all  Schools,  ..  334-43 
Chemicals,  Tools,  Apparatus  and  Material  for 

Scientific  Department,  High  School 542-73 

Blackboard  Erasers 30.00 

Bells,  Pointers,  Files,  Thermometers,  etc., ..-  32.80 

Typewriter  Supplies 10.00 

Clay  for  Modeling,  Molding  Sand,  etc., 32.57 

Kindergarten  Material, 263.64 

Lumber,  Nails,  Tools,  etc.,  for  Manual  Train- 
ing School,- 226.24 

Supplies  for  Sewing,    121.07 

Lubricating,  Oil,  Waste,  etc., 11.20 


$1,212.41 


$4,713.83 
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Supplies  for  Cooking  School $190.08 

Scissors,  for  Sewing,  Drawing,  etc 6.84 

Sponges  for  cleaning  Slates, 223.95 

Material  for  Free   Hand   Drawing  in   High 

School, 31.64 

Cyclostyle  and  Mimeograph  Supplies, 74.16 

Pitch  Pipes 81.71 

Drawing  Models, 345-76 

$3,405.21 

Books,  Maps,  Charts,  etc.,  for  High  and  Grammar 

Schools $1,316.71 

Miscellaneous : — 

Insurance  of  School  property, $4,673.30 

Annual  and  Special  School  Meetings, 699.10 

Enumerating  Children, 582.66 

Repairing  and  Rebinding  Library  Books, 16.70 

Repairing  and  Rebinding  Text  Books, 70.97 

Gas  and  Oil 33599 

Graduation  Exercises,  Higl;i  School, 490.56 

Making  Grand  List, 300.00 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  Horse  Hire,  etc.,-..  315-77 

Telephones, 675.75 

Office  Expenses,  Tax  Collector, 106.21 

Postage,  Telegrams  and  Stamped  Envelopes,  1 14.62 

District  Clerk, 25.00 

Auditors 10.00 

Advertising  sale  "  Fitch  "  House  and  Turf,. . .  7.20 

Sharpening  Tools,  Manual  Training  School,..  10.80 

Ice  for  Office, 1.  2249 

Washing  Towels,  Cleaning,  etc 27.33 

Graduation  Exercises,  Welch  Training  School,  29.55 

City  Directory,  Maps  and  Letter  Files,  etc.,.-  10.00 

Horse  Keep,  Sup't  Schools, 300.00 

Assistance  in  Office 32.45 


Repairs  and  Improvements  to  Buildings  and  Sites — 

High  School, -  $382.28 

Webster  School, 265.34 

Oak  Street  School 15.32 

Davenport  Av.  School.l 10.72 

Eaton                       "       558.16 

Skinner                   "       83.64 

Wooster                  "      510.69 

Fair  Street               "      5.15 

Woodward               "       263.11 

Dwight                    " 56.11 

Orchard  Street        "       1.65 


$8,856.45 
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Winchester       School, $  94.9a 

Shelton  Av.             "       307.83 

DixwellAv.            "       69.78 

Lovell                      " 18041 

Edwards  Street       "       132.5a 

Humphrey  Street   "      88.69 

Washington             "       46.94 

West  Street            "      275-97 

Carlisle  Street        "      193.80 

Rosette  Street         "      342.12 

Greenwich  Av.        "      .— 130.16 

Welch                      "       - 518.80 

Hallock  Street        "       19.74 

Cedar  Street           " 98.68 

Woolsey                  " 390.03 

Grand  Av.               "       320.21 

Ferry  Street,           "       130.89 

Lloyd  Street           "       4.15 

Center  Street          "      7.51 

Quinnipiac  Street  "       25.70 

Ungraded                "      .90 

Whiting  Street        "       15.15 

Manual  Training    "       16.96 

Hamilton                 "      3.76 

George  Street,         "       51.58 

$5,619.37 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Heating  Apparatus  Repairs,  .  $2458.75 

Furniture  and  Repairs, 1,011.52 

Blackboards  and  Repairs, 425'30 

Clocksand  Repairs, 74«20 

Musical  Instrument  Repairs 49*5o 

$4,019.27 

Ordinary  Expenses, $299,700.45 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES. 

New  Fair  Street  School  :— 

Carpenter's  Contract, $13,768.00 

Mason,  balance  of  Contract, 9,639.00 

Plumbing  and  Gas  Fitting  Contract, 1,650.00 

Heating  and  Ventilating   Apparatus,  on  ac- 
count of  Contract  and  Extras, 2,027.53 

Furniture  and  Clocks 1,346.68 

Painting,  Contract 563-00 

Concrete  Walks, 256.92 

Iron  Railings 114.35 

Architect's  Services,  balance, x»027.97 

Blackboards 612.19 

Window  Shades, 146.71 
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Mason's  Extras. $142.92 

Joiners'  Extras, 243.21 

Plumber's  Extras, 1500 

Cleaning  and  all  other  Extras 37.20 

$31,580.68 

Winchester  School  Addition  : — 

Mason's,  balance  of  Contract. $834.00 

Mason's  Extras, 3-2Q 

Plumbing,  balance  of  Contract 267.00 

Plumber's  Extras, 32.88 

Furniture  and  Clocks 64.25 

Architect's  Services, 162.80 

Flag  Pole. 10.00 

♦1,374.22 

Rosette  Street  School  Addition  : 

Joiner's  Contract, $865.00 

Mason's  Contract • 1,250.00 

Heating  Contract 120.00 

Furniture 66.90 

Blackboards, 3042 

Shades, 34-90 

Joiner's  Extras, 10.00 

Architect's  Services, .  67.05 

$2,444.27 

Boardman  Manual  Training  School : — 

Lot,  paid  on  account —     $1,000.00 

Plans  and  Recording  Deed 500 

$1,005.00 

Rebuilding  Closet  and  making  Sewer  Connection  at  Carlisle 

Street  School, $1,544.00 

Rebuilding  Boys'  Closet  Wooster  School, 990.52 

Rebuilding  Closets  and  making  Sewer  Connections   Hallock 

Street  School,  paid  Joiner  on  account  Contract, 250.00 

Rebuilding  Closets  and    making  Sewer   Connections  Lloyd 

Street  School,  paid  Joiner  on  account  Contract, 250.00 

Building  partitions  in  High  School  Hall  to  make  additional 

Class  Rooms 511.13 

Furniture  for  additional  room  in  High  School 245.64 

Building  Partitions  in  Woodward  School,  to  make  additional 

Class  Room  and  Dressing  Room, 87.58 

Piano,  Edwards  Street  Kindergarten «  200.00 

"      Winchester                "               200.00 

"      Welch                       "               250.00 

Sewer  Assessment,  Lloyd  Street,.. 105.18 

Hallock  Street  157.50 

Leonard  Street, 277.20 

Cobble  Gutters,  Hallock  Street, 11.25 

"              Howard  Ave., 21.14 

Unpaid  Taxes  on  Fair  Street  Lot, 131.20 

Clerk  Tax  Commission 35.00 
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Legal  Services, $    964.60 

Temporary  Loans  Paid, 25,00000 

Interest  on  Temporary  Loans, 3*7-27 

Interest  on  Bonds, la.ooo.oo 

Extraordinary  Expenses. $79,963.38 

Total  Expenditures, $379,663.83 

Deduct  money  borrowed  and  repaid 25,000.00 

Actual  Expenses, $354,663.83 

Ordinary  Expenses  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1893, $299,700.45 

Sept.  I,  1892. 282,881.87 

Increase $16,818.58 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  i,  1893 $541963.38 

Extraordinary  Expenses,  less  money  borrowed  and  repaid,  for 

the  year  ending  Sept.  I,  1892, 50,271.78 

Increase, $  4,691.60 

New  Haven,  Sept.  9,  1893. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  Horace  Day,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1893,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

Richard  F.  Lyon, 


Frank  G.  Anthony.  ( ^^'^''^'^^• 


The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  School  District,  for  the 
year  commencing  September  i,  1893,  are  estimated  by  the 
Committee  as  follows,  viz  : 

Salaries  of  Teachers $226,000.00 

Officers, 6,800.00 

"         Janitors, 22,500.00 

Books,  Appaj^tus,  Printing,  Stationery  and  Supplies 13,000.00 

Brushes,  Brooms,  Rubbers,  Dusters,  Mats,  etc., 1,500.00 

Rent  of  School  Houses  and  Office  of  the  Board, 3,000.00 

Annual  School  District  Election, 600.00 

School  Census  and  making  Grand  List 1,000.00 

Fuel, 10,500.00 

Repairs, 1 2,000.00 

Use  of  Telephone, 70000 

Horsekeep,  Travel,  etc., 450.00 

Gas  and  Light, 350.00 
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High  School  Graduation  Exercises, $  500.00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses, 500.00 

Interest  on  Bonds, 12,000.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  office  expenses,  pro  rata, 1,500.00 

$312,900.00 

The  following  real  estate    owned   by  the   District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $63,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 127,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,000.00 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 1 2,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7.000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25,000.00 

Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 12,400.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,00000 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 50,200.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 7,000.00 

Grand  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,000.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 26,000.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 47,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 16,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 16,000.00 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 12.500.00 

Ferr>'  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 23,000.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 20,300.00 

Center  Stfeet  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 18,000.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 63.200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,500.00 

Rosette  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 34,800.00 

Lovell  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,245.00 

New  Fair  Street  School,  Lot  and  Building,  and  Furniture, 46,640.00 

$958,085.00 
The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  District  (at  4  per  cent.)  is  $300,000.00. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SAMUEL  HEMINGWAY,  Chairman, 
New  Haven,  Sept.  9,  1893. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 
District  : 

Gentlemen: — In  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Board,  I  herewith  present  ray  third  annual  report  of  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  of  New  Haven  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1893,  with  the  usual  tabulated 
statistics : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  approximate  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 

District 88,000 

PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR   189a. 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Town,  $53t587,283 

**  "  "  "  **  District,  52,477,297 
The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all   school  purposes  was  3^ 

mills  on  a  dollar, .0035 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, .001 

Total  taxation  for  all  school  purposes .0045 

ENUMERATION    OF   CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  October,  1892,  was 19,064 

Increase  since  October,  1891, -  387 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  32 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  6 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held,.. 2 

Number  of  County  Homes  where  schools  are  held, i 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, 41 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 2S4 

Increase, 12 

Number  of  seats, 13.433 

Increase, 170 


NUMBER  OF   PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year 15.453 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year 11, 882 

Decrease, 88 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 10,830 

Decrease, i6g 


ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, .qii 

Decrease 007 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 421,133 

Increase, 32,95  7 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 16,352 

Decrease, 9 

Number  of  truants, 473 

Decrease, 28 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, I.T53 

Increase, 262 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 63 

Increase, 21 

Number  of  half  days  all  present 9,292 

Decrease, 1,425 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, lo.i  yrs. 

Increase, i  month 
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Enumeration  of  Persons 


BETWEEN  THE  AGES   OF  4 

OF  October,  1892. 


AND  16  Years,  in  the  Month 


»t:b-distbiot«. 


yp8. 


5        6     I 

y".  I  yw.  I 


yrs.    yrs.    jn. 


Webater, HFTj 

Eaton, •  186 

Wooster,         )       ..* 
(Inc.  Annex)  J       "® 

Dwl«rlit, 80 

Wlncbester, ...  260 

Lorell 185 

Wasliingtoo,  . . '  157 

Uo«ette, j  77 

Welcb '     199 

Wool8«y,        ) '     5-w, 
anc.  Annex)  S\     *" 

Total  Oct.  1892,,  1.685 

Total  Oct.  1991,  1,576, 

Total  Oct.  1890,!  1,564 

Total  Oct.  1889,^  1,888 

TotalJan.  1889.  1.465 

Total  for  1888.  1,449 

Total  for  1887.  j  1.872 

Total  for  1886.  '  1,338 

Total  for  1885.  i;280 

Total  for  1884.  I  1,265 

Total  for  1888,  ,  1.S05 

Total  for  1888,  1,309. 

Total  for  1881.  |  1,065 

Total  for  1880.  ;  I.ICT 

ToUl  for  1879,  ,  1,177 

Total  for  1878,  '  1,158 


170 

166' 

162 

148 

158 

168 

166^ 

159 

168 

151 

171 

175 

198 

175 

185 

93 

109 

104 

107 

134 

217 

180' 

168' 

m 

168 

154 

129 

178, 

143 

147 

121 

144 

121 1 

105  i 

115 

96 

97' 

88 

"^1 

86 

188 

209 

192 

207 

186 

268 

268 

283 

296 

269 

10  I    11        12 
yrs.   yrs.    yrs. 


18 
yrs. 


14   I 
yrs. 


Total' 
I  Oct.  I 

1892  ' 


-i" 


Total.  I 
Oct.  I  I 
1891     S 


171 
176 
172, 
117 
141 
IM 
116 
73 
190 


140 
157 


164 
178 


177      176 
89,       99 


148 

127; 

106' 
77 
171 


187 
129 
105 
68 
175 
290 


185 
189 
174, 

99. 
151, 
119' 
129' 

781 
170 

262 

I 


149 
165 
177 
101 1 
168 
121 
113 
88 
208 


177  1,891, 

196*  2,004| 

222  2,148 

90  1.222' 

218  2,101 1 

118  1,689 

108  1,440' 

69<  973 

226  2.816' 

289  8,836 


1.874 
1.966 
3.131 1 

i;w7 

i,0»' 
1.600| 
1,897'    .. 

908;.!. 
2,802!.... 

8,368|.... 


n! 


1,646    1,642    1,6  8    1.569   1.594   1,502   1,460   1.5t6   ],45i    1,543   l,7lii    19,064   18.677..., 


1,655  1,618 
1,637  1,681 ' 
I.6S0I  1,604| 
1,613  1,566 
1.582  1,457 
1,433  1.401 
1,366  1.418 
1.858 '  Uio' 
1.484  1.418 
1,486  1.471 
1.8331  1,396' 
1.838  1,859 
1,286'  1,823 
1,191,  1,885 
1,360 1  1,217 


1.634 
1.615 
1.565 
1,484 
1.459 
1,436 
UIO 
1,484 
1.449 
1,461 
1.436 
1,371 
1,361, 
1,212 


1,609 
1.567 
1,501 
1.521 
1,505 
1,531 
1,474 
1,466 
1,452 
1,486 
1,395 
1,367 
1,221 
1,223 
1.192 


1.529  1,491 

I 

1,478  1,556 

1,455  1.566 

1,443  1,619 

1,517  1,551 

1,489'  1,514 

1.467 1  1.482 

1.475  1,498 

1,457'  1.499 

1.418  1,497 

1,416,  1.282 

1,279  1,269 

1.227  1.172 

1,136  1,121 

1,126  l,142i 


1.482 
1,423 
1,476 
1,485 
1,466 
1,426 
1,389 
1,372 
1,403 
1,277 
1,249 
1.128 
1,061 
1,148 
1.0T7 


1.493 
1.553 
1.983 
1,511 
1,47: 
1,480 
1,460 
1,443 
1,822 
1.325 
1,220 
1,114 
1.084 
1,125 
1,018 


1,508  1,507 

1.444 1  1,463 

1,438,  1,485 

1,417  1,463 

1.409  1.465 

1.422  1.394 

l,396i  1,295 

1,800  1,S10, 

1,257  1,259 

1,218'  1.166 

l,On,  1,185, 

1,056  1,126 

1,066  974 

948,  989 


1,632  18,677 

1,590  18,521 

1,678  18,314 

1.553  18,139 

1.583  17.830 

1,411  17.259^ 

1,343  16,933| 


17 
88 
12 
15 
73 
89 
43 
64 
14 
78 


887 


156 

207 
175 
319 
561 
326 
151 


1,286  16.782| I. ...I  282 

1,288  16,500j 220 

1.225  16,280  i  906 

1.226  15,874  |  826 


1,081    14.548 


'  651 


935   13,897  427 

915   13,470  !....    251 

950    13,219   1 256 


CHILDREN   NOT   ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years, 1,531 

Between  5  and  8  years, 1,073 

Between  8  and  14  years,    272 

Between  14  and  16  years, 1,148 

Total  not  attending  school, 4,024 

children  attending  school. 

In  Public  Schools, 13,098 

In  Private  Schools, 1,836 

Total  attending  school 14,934 

Total  number  in  District, 19.064 
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ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  number  registered,  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  show  a  slight  decrease  from  the  figures  of 
1892.  There  seem  to  have  been  more  disturbing  causes 
than  usual  during  the  past  year  to  interfere  with  school 
attendance.  The  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  the  city  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Health  to  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation concerning  vaccination  of  pupils. 

It  was  found  that  these  rules  had  been  evaded  by  many. 
A  rigid  enforcement  was  then  required  and  the  wholesale 
vaccination  that  followed  resulted  in  keeping  large  num- 
bers of  the  children  out  of  school  for  weeks. 

Quite  an  alarming  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  in  the 
Dwight  and  Winchester  Districts  later  in  the  year  had  a 
tendency  to  deplete  the  numbers  in  attendance  in  these 
schools  also,  so  that  on  the  whole  the  schools  were  badly 
broken  up  from  the  effect  of  these  epidemics. 

Another  cause  which  increases  the  absences  and  lowers 
the  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  the  fact  that  we  have  in  the 
schools  a  large  number  of  children  of  foreign  born 
parents  many  of  whom  observe  as  holy  days  several  of 
the  regular  school  days,  sometimes  a  whole  week  at  a 
time.  The  children  are  kept  out  of  school  of  course  for 
religious  observance  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  or  say 
but  to  mark  them  absent. 

The  illiteracy  of  many  parents  and  their  indifference 
to  the  law  keep  the  State  Agent  and  the  Truant  Officer 
busy  looking  after  the  delinquents,  and  also  tend  to  spoil 
the  records  of  many  a  school  that  would  otherwise  have 
a  reputation  for  excellent  attendance. 

The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  is  less  by  ten  than 
last  year's  number,  but  when  we  note  that  there  were 
16,352  cases — more  than  one  for  each  pupil  registered — 
we  feel  that  there  is  little  occasion  to  boast  on  account  of 
that  slight  decrease. 

Many  pupils  in  the  public  schools  are  never  tardy. 
Others  are  habitually  late  at  school  and  behindhand  in 
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the  performance  of  every  duty.  Parents  are  often  to 
blame,  are  too  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  their  children  cultivate  habits  of  prompt- 
ness or  of  carelessness. 

Absences  due  to  sickness  or  to  the  necessity  of  placing 
in  quarantine  families  who  live  in  the  same  house  with 
those  having  contagious  diseases  cannot  be  avoided, 
though  it  makes  bad  work  with  the  attendance. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  Building  Committee  have  been  actively  engaged 
during  the  summer  vacation,  in  making  needed  repairs  in 
the  several  school  buildings.  Something  has  been  done 
in  nearly  every  school  building. 

In  several  schools  quite  extensive  alterations  and 
repairs  have  been  made,  but  the  work  has  been  pushed 
rapidly  forward  to  completion.  So  that  all  the  school 
buildings  were  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term. 

The  principal  repairs  and  improvements  are  as  follows : 

In  the  High  School  the  stage  and  one  recitation  room 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  have  been  removed  and  in  the 
space  thus  obtained  a  Ikrge,  well  lighted  room  has  been 
fitted  up,  the  partition  walls  being  so  built,  that  all  the 
pupils  on  the  upper  floor  have  free  access  to  the  north 
stairway. 

In  the  Webster  School  the  walls,  which  were  badly 
stained  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  have  been  kalsomined 
and  now  present  a  very  fine  appearance. 

In  the  Eaton  School,  a  new  floor,  has  been  laid  in  the 
hall  on  the  top  floor,  new  furniture  placed  in  two  rooms, 
and  the  furniture  in  two  other  rooms  refinished.  A  new 
ceiling  has  been  put  in  Room  No.  3,  and  some  of  the  walls 
and  ceilings  kalsomined. 

In  the  Wooster  School,  all  the  woodwork  in  the  build- 
ing, which  had  grown  dingy  with  age,  has  been  painted  a 
light  color,  and  shades  have  been  substituted  for  blinds, 
so   that   the   building   now   presents   a   very  bright   and 
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attractive  appearance.  New  floors  and  new  furniture 
have  also  been  placed  in  three  rooms. 

A  new  roof  has  been  put  on  the  Woodward  School- 
house,  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  upper  floor  kalso- 
mined,  new  and  larger  water-closets  built  and  new 
concrete  walks  laid. 

The  old  windows  in  rooms  6  and  I2  of  the  Dwight 
School  have  been  removed  and  much  larger  windows  put 
in  their  places,  so  that  these  rooms  which  were  formerly 
the  poorest  lighted  rooms  in  the  building,  are  now  the  best. 

In  the  Orchard  Street,  Hallock  Street,  and  Lloyd 
Street  Schools,  new  water-closets  have  been  built,  with 
all  the  modern  sanitary  improvements. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  West  Street  School  have 
been  kalsomined  and  the  exterior  of  the  building,  the 
fences,  sheds,  etc.,  painted. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  corridors  and  stairways  of 
the  Welch  School  have  been  kalsomined  and  the  wood- 
work varnished. 

The  Woolsey  School,  which  has  done  service  for 
twenty  years  without  material  repairs  to  the  interior  has 
been  kalsomined  throughout  and  all  the  woodwork  var- 
nished. 

Some  kalsomining  has  been  done  at  the  Grand  Avenue 
School  and  the  furniture  in  two  rooms  replaced  with 
better  furniture  from  the  upper  floor  of  the  Skinner 
School. 

The  new  eight  room  building  on  Fair  Street  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  best  finished  and  equipped  schools  in 
the  city.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Fair  Street 
near  Olive  Street  on  a  lot  having  a  frontage  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  and  an  average  depth  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet.  The  building  is 
two  stories  in  height  together  with  a  basement.  The 
front  entrance  is  through  an  arched  porch  flanked  by  a 
tower  on  each  side.  In  these  towers  are  the  principal's 
office,  teachers'  rooms,  etc. 

There  are  four  school  rooms  on  each  floor  thus  making 
eight  in  all,  together  with  two  finished  rooms  in  the  front 
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basement.  A  corridor  twenty  feet  wide  runs  the  whole 
depth  of  the  building  in  both  stories  and  a  projection  on 
the  rear  contains  two  staircases.  The  wardrobes  are 
located  in  these  corridors  alongside  of  the  school  rooms, 
being  enclosed  by  dwarf  partitions  so  as  to  give  ample 
light  and  ventilation. 

The  corridor  floors  and  staircases  are  constructed  on 
the  "  slow  burning  "  principle  and  all  walls  and  main  par- 
titions throughout  the  building  are  brick. 

The  building  is  heated  and  ventilated  in  every  part  in 
the  most  approved  manner  by  the  plenum  system.  The 
fan  and  steam  coil  are  located  in  the  basement  and  the 
warmed  fresh  air  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  build- 
ing from  this  point.  The  supply  of  fresh  air  is  taken 
from  out  of  doors  about  twelve  feet  above  the  ground- 
The  steam  boiler  is  placed  entirely  outside  of  the  school 
building  in  a  one  story  structure. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  carefully  planned 
and  the  toilet  rooms  are  as  thoroughly  ventilated  as  any 
parts  of  the  building.  The  inside  wood  finish  is  North 
Carolina  pine  finished  in  hard  oil,  and  all  of  the  simplest 
design,  so  that  it  can  easily  be  kept  clean.  The  exterior 
of  the  building  is  faced  with  North  Haven  brick,  with 
quarry  face  East  Haven  stone,  and  terra  cotta  trimmings. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  blackboards,  window 
shades,  heating  apparatus,  etc.,  etc.,  in  all  the  schools  have 
been  put  in  good  condition. 

In  the  Lloyd  Street  School  new  blackboards  have  been 
put  in  throughout  the  building. 

The  room  in  the  Welch  School  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Training  Class,  has  been  fitted  up  with  pupils'  desks, 
and  will  be  occupied  for  regular  school  work  the  coming 
term. 

The  Skinner  School,  part  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  a 
Normal  School,  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled.  New 
hard  wood  floors  have  been  laid  throughout  the  building ; 
all  the  woodwork  has  been  painted  a  pleasent  light  color ; 
the  walls  and  ceilings  have  been  kalsomined  ;  the  furniture 
cleaned  and  varnished ;  and  new  and  larger  windows  put 
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in  place  of  the  old  ones,  giving  nearly  twice  the  amount 
of  light  that  the  old  windows  gave.  This  building  is  now 
in  excellent  condition,  and  is  one  of  the  best  school  build- 
ings in  the  city. 

TEACHERS. 

All  other  questions  in  school  administration  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  serious  and  difficult  problem  of  securing- 
and  maintaining  a  corps  of  efficient  teachers. 

A  celebrated  military  leader,  when  asked  to  give  some 
of  the  principal  points  in  his  martial  methods,  replied  : 
*•  It  is  not  my  methods,  but  my  men."  A  city  school  is  a 
public  institution,  organized  and  maintained  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people.  Jules  Simon  once  said,  '*  The  first  and 
greatest  of  all  peoples  is  the  one  that  has  the  best  schools. 
If  they  are  not  so  to-day,  they  will  be  to-morrow."  The 
city  that  employs  the  best  teachers  has  the  best  schools. 
The  efficiency  of  any  school  system  is  but  the  reflex  of  the 
qualifications  and  skill  of  the  teachers. 

Teaching  is  everywhere  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the 
highest  art  and  the  noblest  profession.  Larger  demands 
and  graver  responsibilities  are  laid  upon  the  teacher  to-day 
than  ever  before.  School  keeping  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  modern  teacher  has  something  else  to  do  besides  set- 
ting tasks  and  seeing  that  they  are  learned  and  remem. 
bered,  something  besides  drilling  for  examinations  and 
marking  per  cents,  something  besides  keeping  order  and 
punishing  pupils  alike  for  all  offenses. 

Besides  the  subjects  she  is  to  teach  she  must  be  familiar 
with  many  other  subjects  and  know  the  best  methods  of 
presenting  them.  She  must  be  well  versed  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  education  and  the  principles  of  pedagogy.  She 
must  look  upon  the  child  whose  development  is  in  her 
hands  not  merely  as  a  pupil  to  be  registered  and  reported 
and  put  through  the  work  of  her  grade,  in  arithmetic, 
language  and  geography  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then 
promoted  to  the  next  room  if  he  reaches  the  required  per 
cent.,  but  she  must  regard  him  as  a  man  in  embryo,  with 
infinite  powers  and  possibilities,  awaiting  the  touch  of  the 
master  hand  to  bring  those  powers  to  perfection. 
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She  must  look  beyond  the  present  and  try  to  discern 
what  demands  the  future  will  make  upon  him  in  the  com- 
plicated relations  of  modern  life.  She  must  use  the  studies 
of  the  school  curriculum  as  means,  not  ends.  By  them 
she  must  arouse  interest,  develop  powers,  awaken  am- 
bition, cultivate  tastes,  instruct  the  conscience  and  train 
the  will.  She  must  train  mind,  body  and  soul  of  the  child 
so  that  the  man, — the  final  product  of  her  labors  shall  be 
full  summed  and  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life. 

This  is  a  suggestion  of  the  broad  purpose  of  the  new 
education,  an  outline  of  the  broad  work  required  of  the 
progressive  teacher  of  this  enlightened  age. 

Since  mind  development  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
high  mission  of  the  teacher,  should  we  not  sacredly  guard 
the  portals  of  this  walk  of  life,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of 
those  who  are  not  well  qualified  to  assume  the  serious 
moral  obligations  pertaining  to  so  important  a  work. 

If  the  serious  responsibilities  of  the  teacher's  profession 
were  more  fully  realized  ;  if  the  important  part  which  the 
teacher  bears  in  moulding  the  character  of  those  who  are 
to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  future  were  more  thought- 
fully considered ;  if  the  i/reparable  injury  done  to  chil- 
dren by  placing  them,  during  their  most  impressible 
years,  under  the  tutelage  and  influence  of  uncultured 
inefficient  teachers  were  duly  estimated,  then  indeed  far 
greater  care  would  be  exercised  by  school  authorities  in 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  greater  inducements  would 
be  held  out  to  encourage  the  faithful  and  successful,  and 
fewer  difficulties  would  stand  in  the  way  of  promptly 
retiring  the  non-progressive  and  the  incompetent. 

A  large  part  of  the  teaching  corps  ot  this  city  is  made 
up  of  experienced  and  successful  teachers  whose  ability 
and  fidelity  are  unquestioned ;  and  whose  zealous  conse- 
cration to  their  high  duties  does  much  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

From  the  city  training  school  during  its  successful 
career,  there  has  come  another  element  which  has  effect- 
ively advanced  the  progress  of  the  schools  through  the 
influence  of  youthful  enthusiasm   and    earnest  endeavor. 
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For  the  past  few  years  most  of  the  vacancies  occurring 
in  the  schools  from  time  to  time  have  been  filled  by  the 
graduates  of  the  Welch  Training  School.  These  home 
educated  and  home  trained  young  women,  in  touch  with 
the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  community,  familiar 
with  the  spirit  and  mechanism  of  the  schools,  enthusi- 
astic and  ambitious,  have  in  most  instances  rapidly  devel- 
oped into  good  teachers. 

Strict  adherence,  however,  to  the  policy  of  appointing 
to  positions  only  such  teachers  as  are  graduates  of  the 
local  training  school  is  likely  to  work  harm  to  the  schools. 
It  deprives  the  district  of  the  possible  acquisition  of  the 
services  of  skilled  and  experienced  teachers  who  would  be 
able  to  take  up  the  work  effectively  from  the  first,  and 
gives  the  preference  to  untried  and  inexperienced  appoint- 
ees whose  teaching  talent  is  an  uncertain  quantity  and 
whose  development  must  be  awaited  until  actual  practice 
has  proved  them  equal  to  the  responsible  task  of  training 
youthful  minds. 

We  may  have  at  home  equal  talent,  and  may  offer  as 
good  facilities  for  education  and  training  as  are  to  be  found 
anywhere,  and  yet,  unless  we  introduce  occasionally  new 
ideas,  different  methods,  the  tendency  will  be  towards  a 
narrowness  and  conservatism  that  will  eventually  clog  the 
wheels  of  progress.  We  need  some  outside  influence  to 
get  us  out  of  the  grooves  of  our  own  making.  Too  much 
protection  to  this  kind  of  home  industry  is  sure  to  be  a 
damage  in  the  end. 

But  the  most  serious  matter  in  connection  with  main- 
taining the  efficiency  of  a  teaching  corps  is  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  incompetent  and  indifferent 
teachers.  There  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  widely  differing 
degrees  of  fitness  and  ability  among  those  who  for  various 
reasons  are  induced  to  enter  upon  the  teacher's  calling. 
There  are  those  who  by  temperament,  talent,  tact  and  taste 
are  admirably  adapted  to  guide  and  inspire  the  young,  while 
there  are  others  that  are  so  obviously  lacking  in  the  essen- 
tial qualifications  that  go  to  make  up  a  successful  teacher 
that  no  amount  of  training,  no  extended  experience  can 
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ever  make  them  fit  instructors  of  children.  They  and 
their  friends  never  seem  to  realize  the  wide  difference  that 
may  exist  between  the  good  and  the  poor  teacher,  and 
when  a  principal  or  superintendent  ventures  to  say  a 
word  concerning  their  shortcomings  and  deficiencies,  and 
presumes  to  suggest  that  they  turn  their  attention  to 
some  other  line  of  work,  at  once  all  the  powers  of  neigh- 
borhood and  church  and  all  the  public  sympathy  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  are  evoked  to  retain  a  teacher  who 
may  be  well  known  by  those  competent  to  judge  to  be  an 
utter  failure. 

A  poor  teacher  is  a  curse  to  any  school, — a  waster  of 
money  and  of  precious  time.  There  is  no  conceivable 
reason  that  will  justify  the  retention  of  a  teacher,  when  it 
is  plainly  against  the  interest  of  the  school.  Yet  many 
such  teachers  in  every  city  cling  to  their  places  like  bar- 
nacles to  an  old  hulk  and  there  are  always  some  interested 
friends  to  urge  the  injustice  and  the  cruelty  of  dropping 
even  the  most  incompetent. 

This  is  discouraging  to  superintendents  and  principals 
who  are  held  responsible  for  the  progress  and  efficiency  of 
the  schools,  and  who  must  inevitably  fail  under  such  con- 
ditions, to  raise  the  schools  to  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence. 

There  should  be  but  one  standard  by  which  to  measure 
teachers ;  that  is  fitness  and  ability.  No  social,  political^ 
religious  or  personal  considerations  should  ever  have  the 
slightest  weight.  But,  alas !  this  is  a  theory  that  usually 
fails  in  the  practice.     We  must  wait  for  the  millennium. 

The  number  and  classification  of  the  teachers  employed 
by  the  District  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 


Principals               14 

Special  Instructors 6 

Critic  Teachers 2 

High  School  Teachers 22 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers 58 

Grammar  Grade  Assistants 11 

Intermediate  Grade  Teachers 76 

Primary  Grade  Teachers       ....                 ...  129 
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Primary  Grade  Assistants 7 

Extra  Teachers 13 

Substitute  Teachers 10 

Kindergarten  Teachers 12 

Evening  School  Teachers 15 

Total 375 

EXTRA  TEACHERS. 

The  assignment  of  a  certain  number  of  the  substitutes 
as  extra  teachers  in  the  different  districts  has  been 
attended  with  excellent  results. 

These  teachers  are  first  given  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  methods  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  districts  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  After  becoming  familiar  with  the 
routine,  they  are  required  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  teach- 
ing  in  each  grade  under  the  eye  of  the  regular  teacher 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  This  observa- 
tion and  experience  are  of  great  benefit  to  them  when 
they  enter  upon  their  regular  work  as  teachers. 

They  are  under  the  criticism  of  the  principal,  and  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  good  examples  they  are  much  better 
prepared  to  take  the  responsibilities  of  a  room  than  they 
could  otherwise  be. 

The  only  fault  with  this  system, — which  fault  applies  to 
the  substitute  system  as  well, — is  that  there  is  no  discrim- 
ination between  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent. 

These  novices  should  be  taken  on  probation  and  their 
final  appointment  as  teachers  should  be  made  dependent 
upon  the  ability  and  fitness  they  develop  while  under  train- 
ing as  substitutes.  We  tried  the  experiment  last  year  of 
making  a  difference  in  the  salaries  between  those  who 
showed  the  greatest  aptitude  for  the  vocation  of  a  teacher, 
and  those  who  were  weak  in  one  essential  or  another.  But 
this  effort  to  raise  some  barrier  against  inefficiency  and  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  ambitious  and  the  faithful  was 
not  well  received.  The  complaints  and  importunities  of 
the  friends  of  those  teachers  who  were  considered  below 
the  standard  seemed  to  have  sufficient  weight  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  experiment,  and  all  are  again  appointed 
on  the  same  basis. 
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If  all  of  these  young  graduates  who  once  manage  to 
secure  appointment  must  be  retained  in  the  service  of  the 
District  regardless  of  their  shortcomings  and  deficiencies 
until  they  themselves  choose  to  retire,  then  there  should 
be  some  gradation  of  salary  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  service  rendered. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Additional  Kindergartens  were  opened  in  September  in 
the  Lovell  and  Winchester  Districts,  which  were  so  well 
patronized  from  the  first,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
employ  assistants  in  each.  The  demand  for  the  establish- 
ment of  kindergartens  in  other  Districts  was  pressing,  but 
could  not  be  met  owing  to  a  lack  of  room. 

As  the  benefits  of  the  kindergarten  seem  to  be  fully 
appreciated,  I  need  not  in  this  report  advance  further 
arguments  in  their  favor.  I  strongly  urge  upon  the  board 
the  importance  of  taking  steps  to  provide  for  the  Webster, 
Dwight  and  Woolsey  the  same  advantages  enjoyed  by 
other  districts.  We  now  have  six  kindergartens,  each 
with  an  attendance  of  over  fifty  children.  Twelve  teach- 
ers are  employed,  nine  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the 
Welch  Training  School. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOLS. 

Our  primary  schools  are  reaping  the  advantages  of  the 
kindergarten  spirit  which  aside  from  its  immediate  effect 
on  the  children,  is  worth  its  cost  in  its  vivifying  and  ele- 
vating influence  on  the  other  grades.  There  is  less  of  the 
mechanical  routine  and  more  of  the  natural  development 
of  the  childish  mind  without  the  old  time  repression  of 
childish  instincts.  Occupation  material  is  liberally  fur- 
nished for  the  primary  grades  and  most  of  the  teachers 
know  how  to  use  it  to  advantage. 

While  the  different  subjects  that  have  come  into  the 

schools  with  the  advent  of  the  New  Education  necessarily 

take  a  goodly  portion  of  the  school  time,  yet  the  reading 

and  the  writing,  the  spelling  and  the  number  are  taught 
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as  thoroughly,  and  the  children  are  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  in  the  "  good  old  times,"  when  the  three  R's  reigned 
supreme  in  the  school  room.  Little  children  in  the  best 
schools  to-day  are  studying  form  and  color,  modeling  in 
clay,  constructing  in  paper  and  wood.  They  are  study- 
ing music,  learning  to  read  notes  with  the  same  facility 
that  they  read  a  printed  page.  They  are  observing,  col- 
lecting and  .describing  plants,  animals  and  minerals. 
They  are  studying  the  natural  forces  and  their  effects. 
They  are  studying  classical  literature  in  the  charming 
stories  and  poems  of  our  best  authors,  and  they  are  also 
learning  to  read,  write  and  cipher  at  the  same  time. 

It  is  estimated  that  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of 
public  schools  are  enrolled  in  the  primary  grades, — the 
first,  second  and  third  years  of  school. 

These  represent  the  children  of  the  masses  for  whom 
three  years*  schooling  must  suffice  for  their  preparation  for 
life.  No  time  should  be  wasted.  This  part  of  the  course 
should  be  complete  in  itself  though  it  be  but  part  of  the 
whole. 

GRAMMAR   GRADES. 

The  grammar  school  must  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
primary  grades  on  larger  and  more  extended  lines.  Its 
function  and  place  in  the  general  course  is  well  under- 
stood. It  must  constitute  a  thorough  preparation  for 
entrance  to  the  high  school,  and  also  be  a  well  rounded 
and  complete  course  for  the  thirty  per  cent,  of  our  school 
children  whose  schooling  ends  with  the  eighth  year. 

As  I  discussed  at  some  length,  in  my  report  for  '92,  the 
*•  grammar  school  period,"  and  the  proposed  plan  of 
**  shortening  and  enriching  the  grammar  school  course,"  I 
will  refer  to  pages  36  and  37  of  that  report  and  repeat  one 
thought  expressed  there ;  that  is,  that  unless  we  institute 
a  reform  in  our  methods  of  promotion  and  change  our 
plan  of  classification  the  proposed  additions  to  the  course 
are  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  departmental  plan  in  the  grammar  schools  might 
be  as  successful  as  in  the  high  school.     I  should  be  well 
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pleased  to  be  allowed  to  try  it  in  some  school,  if  not  in  all, 
as  I  believe  that  by  that  means  the  mooted  question  of 
introducing  algebra,  geometry  and  a  foreign  language 
before  the  High  School  could  be  most  effectually  settled. 
285  pupils  were  passed  from  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
grammar  schools  of  the  city  to  the  High  School,  more  than 
half  of  these  entered  on  the  recommendation  of  the  prin- 
cipals ;  the  others  took  the  regular  examination  and  were 
required  to  attain  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  four 
common  branches;  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and 
history. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Effective  work  has  been  done  in  the  High  School  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  spite  of  inadequate  room  and  other  dis- 
couraging conditions. 

The  High  School  fulfils  a  grand  purpose  in  the  public 
school  system  and  it  needs  no  extended  argument  to 
justify  its  existence  or  to  defend  its  right  to  maintenance 
at  the  expense  of  the  city.  We  may  assume  without 
argument  that  the  right  of  the  city  to  furnish  higher 
instruction  is  limited  only  by  the  city's  ability  and  desire 
to  do  that  which  is  promotive  of  the  highest  good. 

Intelligent  and  loyal  citizenship  is  the  object  of  all  pub- 
lic instruction  and  whatever  best  fits  one  for  the  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  duties  of  citizenship  should  therefore  be 
supplied.  Those  people  who  are  still  inveighing  against 
the  Free  High  School  do  not  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times.  They  might  as  well  **  bay  the  moon  "  as  to  try  to 
stem  the  tide  of  public  favor,  which  bears  along  this  dis- 
tinctive and  popular  American  institution. 

Amongst  all  the  departments  of  educational  advance- 
ment which  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  witnessed,  by 
far  the  most  marked  development  has  been  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  growth  of  high  schools  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  stated  by  good  authority  that  the  advance  in  sec- 
ondary education  has  been  twice  as  rapid  as  in  any  other 
department.  In  New  York  for  example — one  of  the  most 
conservative  states  in  the  Union,  there  were  but  22  high 
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schools  twenty-five  years  ago.  Now  there  are  320. 
Other  eastern  states  exhibit  a  similar  growth  in  institu- 
tions for  secondary  education  while  the  newer  states  in 
the  west  have  made  a  still  more  remarkable  progress. 

There  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  demand  upon 
high  schools  by  the  growing  exigencies  of  business  life  as 
well  as  by  the  higher  institutions  of  learning — a  demand 
for  young  men  of  intelligence  and  energy  to  develop  the 
great  resources  of  our  country, — ^a  demand  for  cultured, 
well  trained  young  women  to  teach  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  schools,  and  the  high  schools  have  met  the  demand, 
and  their  intelligent  constituents  are  found  to-day  at  the 
front  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  we  may  rely  on  them  to 
maintain  the  institution  that  gave  to  them  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  education. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Hillhouse  High  School  has 
been  extended  and  improved  in  accordance  with  the  ten- 
dency of  the  times  toward  specialization.  The  elective 
system  has  made  its  way  down  from  the  universities  and 
colleges  through  the  high  schools  and  academies  even  to 
the  grammar  schools. 

A  student  ready  to  enter  the  High  School  may  chose 
between  an  English  high  school  course,  a  classical  high 
school  course,  a  scientific  course,  a  business  course  or  a 
course  of  mechanic  arts.  This  specialization  towards 
practical  ends  and  needs  puts  the  High  School  upon  a 
different  status  than  when  there  was  but  a  single  inflex- 
ible course  of  study,  fitting,  chiefly  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions. 

The  Hillhouse  High  School  has  done  its  part  towards 
proving  that  no  other  school  can  offer  better  advantages 
than  a  public  school,  but  it  cannot  accomplish  its  full 
measure  of  usefulness,  it  can  not  grow  and  develop  unless 
it  can  be  afforded  better  quarters  and  fuller  equipment. 

The  initial  step  has  been  taken.  We  trust  that  hope 
will  not  be  longer  deferred  than  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  project  of  a  new  building  to  a  successful  issue. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  subject  of  drawing  in  the 
High  School  by  the  special  efforts  of  the  supervisor  who 
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devoted  much  time  to  the  reorganization  of  this  depart- 
ment, created  so  deep  an  interest  and  so  increased  the 
work  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  appoint  an 
assistant. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Henry,  formerly  a  successful  teacher  in  the 
Eaton  School,  an  earnest  student  of  art  at  the  Yale  Art 
School,  and  later  at  Pratt  Institute — was  selected  for  this 
position.  Miss  Henry's  liberal  culture  and  professional 
preparation,  her  well  known  skill  in  teaching  and  her  rare 
tact  in  management  assure  a  successful  carrying  on  of  this 
work. 

I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the 
High  School  : 

Mr.  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

Below  is  my  second  report  of  the  High  School,  which  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present. 

THE    SCHOOL    AND    SCHOOL   BUILDING. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year — in  May — 777 
pupils  were  entered  upon  the  rolls  of  the  High  School,  dis- 
tributed about  as  follows;  Seniors  115,  Juniors  140,  Third 
Class  212  and  Fourth  Class  310,  an  increase  of  about  65  over 
the  number  last  year.  In  order  to  provide  seats  for  the 
increase  another  room  has  been  partitioned  off  on  the  fourth 
floor,  thus  occupying  the  last  available  space  for  rooms  in  the 
present  building. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  recitation  accommodations  nor 
in  toilet  appointments  and  no  fire  escapes  have  been  provided, 
though  the  entire  increase  of  pupils  was  put  upon  the  fourth 
floor.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  present  condition  is 
worse  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  In  the  situation  there  are  two 
causes  for  congratulation,  (i)  All  the  available  space  in  the 
building  is  now  occupied.  (2)  Such  measures  have  already 
been  taken  towards  providing  a  new  building  as  give  us  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  present  congested  condition  will  not 
have  to  be  endured  for  a  much  longer  time  than  is  necessary 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  such  as  the  city  needs. 
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CURRICULUM    AND    TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  only  change  made  in  .the  curriculum  during  the  year 
was  the  lengthening  of  the  Scientific  Course  to  four  years. 
The  increase  in  the  requirements  for  admission  into  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  was  the  occasion  for  the  change.  The 
Course  of  Study  may  be  seen  below  and,  though  very  far 
from  satisfactory,  will  be  changed  only  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
done  intelligently  with  respect  to  the  interests  of  all  the  pupils 
concerned.  It  must  be  added  that  the  Course  of  Study  both 
in  their  contents  and  in  their  working  are  greatly  modified  by 
the  present  building  and  that  many  desired  changes  will  not 
be  possible  until  the  new  building  is  ready  to  be  occupied. 

Only  such  additions  have  been  made  to  the  text-book  list  as 
were  made  necessary  by  the  new  requirements  for  college 
entrance  and  by  the  changes  to  better  methods  of  work.  The 
list  may  be  read  below  as  well  .as  the  actual  work  done  in  all 
the  Courses  during  the  year.  A  special  report  will  be  made 
upon  the  working  of  the  free  text-book  system  in  the  High 
School  as  soon  as  the  work  necessary  to  a  full  and.  intelligent 
report  can  be  done. 

SYSTEMS    AND    TEACHERS. 

The  literal  system  of  marking  adopted  two  years  ago  con- 
tinues to  commend  itself  to  teacher  and  pupil,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  "  demerit "  system  at  the  same  time  has  enabled 
the  teachers  to  put  the  government  of  the  school  upon  a  more 
rational  basis.  The  spirit  of  self  government  has  steadily 
grown  so  that  at  the  present  time  the  only  difficulties  of  gen- 
eral discipline  lie  in  the  crowded  condition  and  arrangements 
of  the  building.  At  the  same  time  neither  teacher  nor  princi- 
pal is  so  bound  up  in  any  system  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
see  and  adopt  good  features  from  other  "  systems,"  in  opera- 
tion elsewhere. 

But  the  best  systems  of  discipline  and  methods  of  teaching 
are  of  little  avail  if  teachers  are  incompetent,  and  this  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  teacher  makes  the  school. 
The  Board  realized  this,  no  doubt,  when  they  framed  Seqf ion 
129  in  the  Manual,  which  says,  "Whenever  a  teacher  shows 
inefficiency  the  principal  shall  promptly  report  the  same  to 
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the  Superintendent,  and  any  omission  to  report  such  ineffi- 
ciency will  be  regarded  as  a  gross  neglect  of  duty."  In  this 
rule  the  principal  is  very  properly  regarded  as  the  one  who 
knows— assuming  that  he  is  a  proper  person  for  his  position 
—  better  than  any  other  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  the 
individual  teachers.  If,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  the  rule 
quoted  above  be  to  improve  the  character  of  the  schools  the 
duty  imposed  upon  the  principal  by  it  ought  not  to  be  made 
any  more  difficult  than  that  he  should  substantiate  before  the 
proper  committee  his  charge  of  inefficiency,  every  possible 
hearing,  required  by  fairness  and  justice  to  the  teacher  con- 
cerned, being  allowed. 

VISITING. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  visitors  over 
that  of  last  year,  the  total  being  54  against  22  of  the  year  '91- 
•92.  Of  this  number,  36  were  out  of  town  visitors  and  18  from 
New  Haven.  Of  the  latter  number  seven  were  made  by  par- 
ents and  the  remainder  by  teachers.  The  out-of-town  visits 
were,  without  exception,  made  by  teachers.  No  member  of 
the  State  Board  has  visited  the  school  within  the  past  two 
years.  Just  and  intelligent  criticism  is  of  great  service  to  any 
school  and  is  always  welcome ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  offered  unless  the  critic  visits  the  school  with  a 
good  deal  of  painstaking. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  again  recommend  that  pupils  be  admitted  to  the  High 
School  wholly  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Principals 
and  teachers  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  reasons  of  this 
recommendation  will  be  given  at  length  in  a  special  report  to 
be  prepared  by  the  teachers  and  principal  of  the  High  School. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  rule  requiring  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  to  reside  in  the  Dis- 
trict be  repealed,  (i)  Because  under  its  working  the  school  is 
deprived  of  upwards  of  $2000  income  without  any  relief  from 
over  crowding.  For  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  even  forty 
out  of-town  pupils,  distributed,  as  they  would  be,  amongst 
the  36  recitation  divisions  of  the  school  would  not  be  any 
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additional  burden  in  any  way.     (2)  The  class  of  pupils  shut 
out  by  the  rule  is  a  very  desirable  one  to  have. 

CONCLUSION. 

In   conclusion   I   desire  to  thank  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  for  their  support  and  confidence  during  the  past  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Isaac  Thomas, 

Principal, 


The  graduation  exercises  were  held  at  the  Hyperion  on 
the  evening  of  April  25th.  114  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men received  diplomas.     The  program  is  given  below. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Introduction  of  the  Class.  Principal  Isaac  Thomas. 

^«xtV— The  Mountain  Air.    Waltz  Song.  Joseph  Neutwich. 

Ortf/f^/i— Some  Recent  Inventions.  Robert  .  Ernest  Hums. 

Essay — The  Development  of  Art  Education  in  America. 

Elizabeth  Avellino  Campbell. 
Essay — Does  Education  Increase  Happiness  ?  Harriet  Jane  Austin. 

Music — Hallelujah.  Beethovtfu 

From  Oratorio  "  Mount  o/  Olives." 

Electric  Locomotion.  May  Tomlinson  Potter. 

Deciamation—TYi^  Legend  Beautiful.  Maud  Ella  Goodwin. 

Music — Jack  Horner.     Humorous  Glee.  Homtr  N,  BartUtt, 

iffjjfl^— Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Marie  Louise  Kennedy. 

Essay — "  Nothing  that  is  so,  is  so."  Clara  Augusta  Brockett. 

Music — Come  let  us  Sing.  Mendelssohn, 

From  the  gsth  Psalm. 

^jjfly —Elsie  Venner.  Susan  Lillian  Brooks. 

Oration — American  Manhood,  with  Farewell  Address. 

William  Augustus  Hart. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas.  Sup't  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 

Music — Class  Song :     "  Bright  and  Happy  are  the  Years."  Jepson. 

Quartette:  Harry  J.  Austin,  Lilian  M.  Penn,  Julius  H.  McColIum,  Edward  TUlotson. 

Pianist:  Mr.  Harry  Jepson,  Class  of  '89,  H.  H.  S. 
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CLASS  OF  1893. 
English.    4    Years. 


Mary  Dsnnzson  Bassett. 
Helen  Gertrude  Bigelow. 
Ida  Elizabeth  Bright. 
Harriet  Myranda  Brinsmade. 
Clara  Augusta  Brockett. 
Susan  Lillian  Brooks. 
Elizabeth  Avellino  Campbell. 
Maude  Elizabeth  Carlton. 
Alta  Maude  Carter. 
Bernice  Mary  Chatield. 
Nellie  Hamlin  Chidsey. 
Emily  Martha  Clark. 
Henrietta  Elizabeth  Dailey. 
Jeannie  Velmar  Dean. 
Margaret  Agnes  Egan. 
Lilian  May  Fenn. 
Theodosia  Secor  Fowler. 
Margaret  Stella  Gilroy. 
Maude  Ella  Goodwin. 
Barbara  Henderson. 
Anna  Hintz. 
Jessie  Ella  Holt. 
Mary  Theresa  Horan. 
Mary  Helena  Hussey. 
Sarah  Frances  Hyde. 
Mary  Rosaline  Igoe. 
Eleanor  Mary  Kane. 
Marie  Louise  Kennedy. 
Mabel  Edna  Lane. 
Bessie  Chapman  Latham. 
Katharine  Maud  Lundberg. 


Nellie  Roberts  Mathison. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  McCarthy. 
Anna  Loretto  U.  McLoughun. 
Alice  Merwin. 
Annie  Elizabeth  Murray.  ' 
Annie  Marie  O'Donnell. 
Mary  O'Keefe. 
May  Josephine  O'Meara. 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Osgood. 
Bertha  Grace  Palmer. 
Anna  Sophie  Planten. 
May  Tomlinson  Potter. 
Maud  Regina  Reilly. 
Emily  Wilhelmina  Richards. 
Clara  Belle  Rogowski. 
Ida  Estelle  Schneelock. 
Mabel  May  Scofield. 
Edith  May  Scranton. 
Fannie  Alice  Terrill. 
Marguerite  Anna  Tucker. 
Mary  Grace  Tuttle. 
Grace  Augusta  Unger. 
Mary  Evelyn  Walker. 
Alice  Lovell  Wells. 

David  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
Frank  Hall  Kimberly. 
Julius  Henry  McCollum. 
Thomas  Francis  Reynolds. 
Frederick  Eugene  Williams. 


(60) 


Classical,    4   Years, 


Harriet  Janet  Austin. 
Jessie  Hull. 
Clara  Louise  Jepson. 
Edith  Josephine  Lloyd. 
Agnes  Smith. 

Frederick  Merwin  Burgess. 
John  Ambrose  Conlan. 
Bernard  Bartholmew  Fahy. 
Henry  Mark  Fisher. 


William  Augustus  Hart. 
Robert  Ernest  Hume. 
William  Julius  Edward  Jente. 
Dwight  Wilton  Lewis. 
Paul  Bovard  McL.\ne. 
William  Frederick  Porter. 
George  Elliott  Somers. 
Charles  Conrad  Spreyer. 
Edward  Tillotson.  (18) 
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Scientific,    j  Years, 


Robert  Oscar  Bekbe. 
Harry  Morris  Best. 
Thomas  Crossly  Brett. 
Robert  Arthur  Bright. 
Joseph  Bradford  Brocksieper. 
Henry  Vincent  Brothers. 
George  Harry  Clark. 
Harry  Eliot  Coe. 
William  Albert  Coote. 
Charles  Webster  Danforth. 
Lucius  Foy  Deming. 
Edward  Hubbard  Farren. 
Andrew  Joseph   Flanagan. 
David  Samuel  Gamble. 
George  Wilbur  Fiske  Gillette. 


Harry  Hall  Hartung. 
John  Edward  Herrity. 
Fred  A.  Holcomb. 
James  Ash  worth  Howarth,  Jr. 
William  Albert  Hyde. 
George  Thomas  Johnson. 
Theodore  Phineas  Judson. 
John  William  Lanigan. 
William  Linton  Mather. 
Charles  Francis  McCarthy. 
IssACHER  Joseph  Milander. 
Edward  Eastman  Minor. 
Thomas  Wheeler  Rodman. 
Eugene  Bertrand  Underwood. 

(29) 


Commercial.    2  Years. 


Edwin  Francis  Cory. 
Walter   Fuerst  Eichmann. 
Walter  Henry  Gray. 
John  Lowell  Grindle. 


Willis  Smith  Jennings. 
Theodore  Dominic  Pallman. 
Katie  Josephine  Callinan.       (7) 


TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

The  Welch  Training  School  which  is  now  numbered 
with  the  things  that  were,  has  well  performed  its  mission 
and  has  left  an  enduring  record. 

As  we  turn  the  page  which  closes  its  career  a  review  of 
its  inception,  and  history  may  not  be  inappropriate  or 
uninteresting. 

On  the  29th  of  February,  1884,  the  Welch  School  was 
formally  dedicated  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
intended  with  addresses  by  Messrs.  Henry  F.  Peck, 
Francis  E.  Harrison  and  H.  M.  Welch  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  by  Prof.  Cyrus  Northrop,  Rev.  John  E. 
Todd,  Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry  and  others. 

Brief  extracts  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Harrison  on  that 
occasion  will  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  Board  in  erect- 
ing the  building  and  reorganizing  the  training  school. 

Mr.  Harrison  said : 
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The  building  is  primarily  designed  for  the  education  of  such  of  the  chiU 
dren  of  the  New  Haven  school  district  as  may  from  year  to  year  avail  them- 
selves of  its  opportunities.  But  beyond  this,  though  in  no  wise  superior  to 
it,  is  the  further  purpose  that  it  shall  aiford  to  the  graduates  of  our  high 
school  who  desire  to  teach,  such  training  in  the  science,  and  such  practice 
in  the  work  of  teaching,  as  shall  make  them  useful  and  valuable  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  the  district  to  which  they  may  be  assigned  ;  or,  to  state  it  in 
another  form,  shall  enable  them  the  better  to  instruct  and  educate  the 
pupils  who  may  come  under  their  charge — or,  from  the  purely  utilitarian 
standpoint,  to  give  to  the  scholars  and  the  district  the  most  that  can  be  had 
for  the  time  and  the  money  invested. 

I  might  go  on  to  yet  greater  length  in  setting  out  the  plans  and  purposes 
which  cluster  about  this  building.  But  I  have  answered  my  purpose  if  I 
have  given  you  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  planned  in  the  hope  and 
with  the  purpose,  that  by  the  theoretic  training  and  actual  practice  herein  to 
be  obtained  by  its  pupil-teachers,  the  school  children  of  all  New  Haven  will 
be  helped  to  a  better,  more  thorough,  and  more  practical  education,  and  will 
go  forth  more  thproughly  equipped  for  a  successful  struggle  in  that  maturer 
life  which  awaits  those  who  reach  the  years  of  manhood  and  of  womanhood. 


The  value  of  professional  training  for  teachers  and  the 
right  and  duty  of  providing  the  means  of  this  training  at 
public  expense  seem  to  have  been  duly  recognized  and 
the  true  function  of  a  city  training  school  ably  set  forth. 

From  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1884  I  quote 
the  following  statement  of  what  was  to  be  required,  and 
what  sought  for  in  those  who  were  allowed  to  enter  upon 
and  complete  the  course  of  training  in  the  Welch  Train- 
ing School. 

'*  Good  health  ;  a  pleasant  disposition  ;  sound  moral  character ;  and  a 
good  record  for  scholarship  in  the  New  Haven  High  School,  or  in  some 
other  school  of  high  grade.  Any  one  admitted  to  the  school,  but  showing 
any  serious  defect,  or  failing  to  give  good  promise  of  success  in  teaching, 
will  be  advised  to  withdraw.  Nothing  but  ability  and  real  merit  will  weigh 
in  this  matter.  In  opening  the  doors  to  nearly  all  the  graduates  of  the  High 
School,  it  must  be  expected  that  some  will  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard  ; 
and  advice  in  such  cases  will  be  frankly  given.  Those  who  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  these  conditions  should  not  apply  for  admission." 

A  high  standard  and  a  broad  plan,  a  plan  indeed  which 
if  consistently  carried  out   could   not  fail  to  elevate  the 
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tone  and  improve  the  character  of  the  teaching  service  of 
the  New  Haven  schools. 

The  girls  who  have  passed  through  the  grammar 
grades  who  have  been  broadened  and  matured  in  the 
higher  branches  of  instruction  in  the  High  School,  who 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  some  of  the  important 
principles  of  pedagogy  and  who  have  had  opportunity  to 
do  actual  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  competent 
critics,  have  certainly  had  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  work  of  the  school  room. 

Then,  if  they  possess  good  health ;  a  pleasant  disposi- 
tion, sound  moral  character,  good  scholarship,  and  adap- 
tation to  the  work  of  training  the  young,  they  will  return 
to  the  schools  wherein  they  were  educated  bringing  bless- 
ings in  their  hands  to  the  children  and  through  ,them  to 
the  community. 

That  the  Welch  Training  School  has  met  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  founders  and  justified  the  expenditure  required 
to  equip  and  maintain  it,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
During  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  it  has  graduated 
262  young  ladies,  178  of  whom  are  now  employed  in 
the  city  schools.  It  has  not  only  provided  the  schools 
with  trained  teachers  but  it  has  disseminated  progressive 
ideas,  and  educated  public  sentiment  up  to  the  paramount 
necessity  of  professional  preparation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  would  enter  the  teaching  ranks. 

President  Graves  in  his  report  last  year  raised  the 
question  whether  the  burden  of  the  expense  of  the  train- 
ing school,  which  had  been  so  long  borne  by  the  District 
did  not  properly  belong  to  the  State.  This  suggestion 
met  with  popular  favor  and  through  the  earnest  efforts 
of  the  president  and  other  members  of  the  Board, 
the  bill  establishing  a  State  Normal  School  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature  and  provision  made  for  establishing 
the   school   in   temporary  quarters   in   September,   1893. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision  the  Skinner  school- 
building  has  been  remodeled  and  fitted  up  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  in  this  building  the  State  authorities  will  open 
in  September  a  Normal  School  for  the  training  of  teach- 
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ers  with  Prof.  A.  B.  Morrill,  formerly  of  Willimantic,  as 
principal. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  is  relieved  of  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  training  school.  Whether  the 
New  Haven  schools  will  be  largely  benefited  and 
improved  by  the  change  is  a  question  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

If  the  State  Normal  School  fixes  a  high  standard  for 
graduation,  if  it  places  such  barriers  around  the  teacher's 
profession  as  will  allow  only  those  to  enter  who  are  sure 
to  succeed,  if  the  Committee  on  Schools  of  the  New 
Haven  Board  accept  as  teachers  only  those  of  a  high 
grade  of  scholarship  and  who  have,  during  their  training 
course,  shown  commendable  zeal,  special  aptitude  for 
teaching  and  a  high  moral  earnestness,  then  the  Dis- 
trict will  reap  other  than  financial  advantages  from  the 
location  of  a  State  Normal  School  in  New  Haven. 

The  State  is  absolutely  independent  in  the  matter  of  its 
standard.  More  students  will  apply  than  can  be  accom- 
modated for  the  first  few  years.  The  State  is  in  a  posi- 
tion of  supreme  indifference  to  all  local  and  personal 
pressure;  it  can  apply  the  "winnowing  process"  as  it 
will,  and  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  State  school 
should  not  furnish  for  our  selection  a  well  trained  supe- 
rior class  of  teachers.  It  then  only  remains  for  us  to 
select  them  with  care. 

Appended  is  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  Training 
School : 

Mr.  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Allow  me  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  Welch 
Training  School  for  the  year  1892-3. 

The  training  class  comprised,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
forty  young  ladies.  Of  this  number  thirty-six  pursued  the 
regular  course,  and  the  remaining  four  entered  the  kinder- 
garten department. 

Early  in  the  first  term,  the  attention  of  the  parents,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  young  ladies  themselves,  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  successful  issue  of  the  year's  work  would  necessarily 
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be  largely  dependent  upon  the  physical  condition  which  the 
students  were  able  to  maintain.  Realizing  the  importance  of 
this  matter,  they,  in  most  cases,  heartily  cooperated  with  us  in 
our  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  good  health  among  the 
members  of  the  class,  and  as  a  consequence,  there  was  very 
little  interruption  of  the  work  from  the  effects  of  lack  of  exer- 
cise, late  study  hours,  etc. 

Partly  owing  to  this  fact,  and  partly  to  the  cheerful,  earnest 
spirit  of  the  class  and  the  concentration  of  effort  that  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  work,  the  usual  amount  was  accom- 
plished with  comparative  ease  and  a  very  fair  degree  of  thor- 
oughness. 

Yet,  while  we  were  satisfied  that  the  class  had  done  as  much 
as  we  could  reasonably  expect  them  to  do  in  a  year,  we 
regretted  the  briefness  of  the  time  allowed,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  leave  untouched  much  that  is  valuable  both  in 
instruction  and  training. 

If,  however,  the  young  ladies  have  grasped  the  thought  that 
all  good  methods  in  teaching  and  discipline  are  simply  the 
working  out  of  a  few  fundamental  principles,  and  they  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  and  power  necessary  for  the  intelli- 
gent application  of  those  principles  to  school-work,  they  have 
that  which  is  most  essential  to  independent,  progressive  work 

Several  times  during  the  year,  public  exercises  have  been 
held,  all  of  which  have  been  well  attended  by  parents  and 
friends  of  the  class  and  others  interested  in  the  school,  and  at 
each  we  have  been  glad  to  welcome  our  Superintendent  and 
some  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  first  of  these  occasions  was  on  Columbus  Day,  when  a 
program  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which  led  to  the  general 
celebration  of  the  day,  was  rendered  by  the  class.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  this  program  was  a  flag  drill  exe- 
cuted by  members  of  the  class  wearing  the  national  colors. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  hall,  the  Training 
Department  united  with  the  Welch  School  in  the  out-of-door 
exercises  and  the  Salute  to  the  Flag,  and  finally  marched  in 
advance  of  the  girls'  procession  to  the  Green,  where  the  gen- 
eral exercises  took  place. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Method  Period  in  February,  a 
Public  Day  was  again  announced,  this  time  the  object  being  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work  in  which  the  young 
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ladies  had  been  engaged  during  the  first  five  months,  and  also 
to  show  some  of  the  results  of  this  study  in  the  knowledge  and 
power  acquired.  Lessons  in  reading,  arithmetic,  history  of 
education,  etc.,  were  conducted  by  the  critic  teachers  to  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  the  method  work  is  carried  on.  A 
lively  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  school  discipline,  a 
calisthenic  drill,  music  and  readings  completed  the  program. 
Interesting  remarks  were  made  by  a  number  of  visitors 
present. 

The  graduation  exercises  took  place  Friday,  June  23.  The 
lessons  in  the  class. rooms  were  observed  by  an  unusually 
large  number  of  visitors,  and  others  arrived  in  time  for  the 
exercises  in  the  hall. 

The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  in  bunting  and  flowers  of 
yellow  and  white,  the  class  colors,  and  a  few  palms  completed 
the  pleasing  effect.  The  music  was,  as  usual,  under  the  effi- 
cient direction  of  Professor  Jepson. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows  : — 

Chorus,  Hither,  Fairies,  Trip, TuUy 

Talk,  Elements  of  Good  Teaching,         -        -        -        -       Miss  Fleetwood 

1  Knowledge, Miss  Murphy 

2  Plan,  - Miss  Asher 

3  Illustration, Miss  Hennig 

4  Questioning, -  Miss  Vandervelden 

Chorus,  The  Birds'  Awakening. Rossini 

Duet,  Misses  Asher  and  Reynolds 

Essay,  Unity  of  Thought  in  the  Kindergarten.         -        -        .         Miss  Hall 

Recitation, Miss  Whalen 

Chorus,  Let  us  Twine  the  Clustering  Roses.  ....  Bishop 

Solo,  Miss  Murphy 

Essay,  A  Knowledge  of  Children  Essential  to  the  Teacher,         Miss  Bissell 

Chorus,  Thy  Flow'ry  Banks, Meyerbeer 

Solo,  Miss  Asher 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  remarks  from  the  following  gentlemen :  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Graves,  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr. 
S.  Fleetwood,  Principal  Geo.  B,  Hurd,  and  Principal  J.  R. 
French.  Superintendent  V.  G.  Curtis  then  very  fittingly- 
addressed  the  class. 
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The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  those  who  received 
diplomas : 

List  of  Graduates. 
Regular  Course. 

SUSETTA   ASHER.  AnNA   E.    HeNNIG. 

Winifred  E.  Atkins.  Edna  M.  Judson. 

EsTELLA  J.  Barry.  Nellie  L.  McGinness. 

Beata  W.  Bissell.  Julia  A.  Murphy. 

Anna  A.  Colgan.  Daisy  W.  Norton. 

RosELLA  I.  Cronan.  Bernice  Platt. 

Lillian  E,  Daniels.  Josephine  I.  Reynolds. 

Mary  S.  Elcock.  Evblsna  V.  Rockwell. 

Mary  A.  Ferris.  Isabella  M.  Tisdale. 

Martha  S.  Fleetwood.  Lottie  I.  Treat. 

Ida  J.  Goodhue.  Katharine  Vandervelden. 

Sarah  F.  Grady.  Teresa  A.  Whalen. 

May  C.  Harrigan.  Nannie  M.  Warner. 
Grace  V.  Wilcox. 

Kindergarten  Course, 

Lottie  M.  Hall.  Margaretta  L.  Simpson. 

Henrietta  J.  Stuart.  Marie  Warner. 

In  this  graduation  the  Welch  Training  School  made  its  last 
gift  to  the  city  of  New  Haven,  thirty-one  young  teachers 
whose  minds  have  at  least  been  awakened  to  the  possibilities 
and  responsibilities  of  their  chosen  work. 

To  us  who  have  been  connected  with  the  school  since  the 
year  of  its  organization,  and  have  had  a  deep  interest  in  every 
phase  of  its  growth  and  development  there  naturally  comes  a 
feeling  of  regret  that  an  institution  so  well  planned  for  effect- 
ive work  should  be  discontinued. 

But  while  the  Welch  Training  School  far  surpassed  many 
schools  of  its  kind  in  the  advantages  it  offered, — its  model 
rooms  for  observation,  its  large  facilities  for  practice,  its  dis- 
tinct corps  of  teachers,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  devote  their 
time  almost  exclusively  to  its  interests,  it  yet  needed  much. 

It  had  reached  a  point  in  its  history,  when,  if  it  would 
progress,  it  must  have  more  room,  a  better  equipment,  a 
longer  course,  which  would  necessitate  a  larger  number  of 
instructors,  and  these  demands  of  its  natural  growth  would 
require  an  expenditure  too  great  for  the  city  to  assume. 
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Hence,  we  welcome  the  coming  of  the  Normal  School, 
which  will  doubtless  amply  furnish  what  the  Training  School 
lacked,  which  will  be  able  to  do  the  more  complete  work  of 
which  we  recognize  the  need. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  to  the  Superintendent  my 
appreciation  of  his  cordial  sympathy  and  support,  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  my  gratitude 
for  their  interest  and  appreciation  which  have  been  such  a 
source  of  encouragement,  to  the  Principal  and  teachers  of  the 
Welch  and  Hallock  Schools  my  sincere  thanks  for  their 
earnest  cooperation  in  the  training  work,  and  to  those  who 
have  been  so  intimately  associated  with  me  in  the  Training 
Department  my  deep  recognition  of  their  valuable  assistance 
and  enthusiastic  self-sacrificing  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the 
school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Bessie  E.  Howes. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  presentation  of  the  claims  of  manual  training  have 
been  so  fully  made  in  my  previous  reports  and  communi- 
cations to  the  Board  that  there  remains  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  endeavor  to  awaken  interest,  or  to  empha- 
size the  great  value  of  manual  training  as  an  educational 
factor. 

While  instruction  in  woodwork  has  been  given  to  the 
boys  of  the  seventh  grade,  as  thoroughly  as  the  conditions 
would  allow,  we  are  all  looking  forward  anxiously  and 
longingly  to  the  consummation  of  our  wishes  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  donated  by  the  generous  and  public 
spirited  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  and  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  mechanic  arts. 

We  have  now  strong  assurance  that  the  Boardman 
Manual  Training  School  will  be  completed  and  equipped 
ready  for  occupancy  on  or  before  September  ist,  1894,  so 
that  hereafter  the  boy  who  wishes  to  enter  the  industrial 
world  will  have  the  same  opportunities  given  him  for 
preparation  that  have  heretofore  been  given  only  to  those 
who  desired  to  prepare  for  business  or  for  a  profession. 
4 
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The  subjoined  report  of  Mr.  Merrick,  principal  of  the 
Manual  Training  School,  is  commended  to  your  consider- 
ation. Besides  reviewing  the  rather  unsatisfactory  work 
of  the  past  year,  Mr.  Merrick  has  discussed  the  objects 
and  benefits  of  this  kind  of  instruction,  presented  a 
detailed  course  of  the  work  which  is  deemed  desirable  to 
take  up,  and  has  made  recommendations  regarding  the 
conducting  of  the  school,  all  of  which  the  Superintendent 
heartily  approves. 

Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you,  my  first  annual  report 
as  Principal  of  the  Manual  Training  School. 

The  department  of  manual  training  in  connection  with  the 
New  Haven  public  school  system  was  instituted  about  the 
year  1885.  It  has  however,  been  largely  experimental,  con- 
ducted under  exceedingly  unfavorable  conditions :  The 
quarters  have  been  wholly  inadequate,  and,  up  to  within  a 
year,  the  equipment  inferior.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils 
placed  at  the  bench,  without  previous  training,  has  been  too 
young.  The  course  has  not  been  compulsory  (as  it  should  be) 
and  not  until  recently  has  it  been  a  part  of  the  school  curric- 
ulum. Pupils  have  realized  this,  and  when  it  did  not  afford 
the  desired  amusement  or  recreation,  they  would  become 
indifferent,  evidently  not  caring  whether  they  were  successful 
or  not.  This  applies  to  only  a  few,  but  these  few,  I  believe 
could  do  satisfactory  work  if  compelled.  If  this  department 
is  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  educational  system  it  is  worthy  of 
being  made  an  integral  part  of  the  school  curriculum,  demand- 
ing a  passable  mark  from  the  pupil  the  same  as  any  other  study. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  register  during 
the  past  year  was  230  and  the  average  attendance  was  very 
good.  Considering  the  distance  that  some  of  the  pupils  had 
to  go,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  few  cases  of  absence  and  tardi- 
ness occurred,  and  singularly  those  living  farthest  away,  had 
the  best  attendance. 

Last  September  24  new  benches  were  constructed  according 
to  the  latest  designs  and  thoroughly  equipped  with  a  com- 
plete set  of  wood-working  tools  for  bench  use.  These  benches 
have  proven  entirely  satisfactory  and  are  at  this  time,  in  excel- 
lent   condition.      Unfortunately,  we    have    not     any  power. 
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which  handicaps  the  work  very  materially,  but  no  demands 
have  been  made  in  this  direction,  because  of  the  temporary 
arrangement  at  hand. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  a  manual  training 
course  is  the  Instruction  in  mechanical  drawing.  It  is  the 
very  foundation  of  all  manual  work,  yet  in  this  city,  it  has 
been  almost  wholly  neglected,  or  at  least  wrongly  treated. 
During  the  past  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  very  important  branch  in  connection  with  the 
sfaopwork,  but  owing  to  an  almost  useless  equipment  and 
improper  quarters,  it  has  been  of  little  benefit.  Here,  again, 
demands  have  not  been  made  upon  the  District,  necessary 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  mechanical  drawing,  because 
of  the  intended  erection  of  the  Boardman  School  in  which  is 
planned  a  large  and  spacious  drawing  room,  complete  in  all 
its  details. 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  now  in  attendance  is  13  years 
7  months,  and  when  we  notice  the  specimens  of  neatness  and 
accuracy  combined  with  the  skillful  handling  of  wood -work- 
ing tools,  made  by  these  young  pupils,  we  cannot  but  agree 
that  the  time  is  well  spent  at  the  Manual  Training  School. 

If  these  good  res.ults  are  obtained  by  the  boys  of  this  age 
without  previous  training,  how  much  greater  the  benefits  to 
be  derived,  if  we  could  arrange  some  manual  training  instruc- 
tion for  each  class  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high  school. 
It  could  be  taught  in  the  school  room  by  the  regular  teacher, 
under  proper  supervision,  the  same  as  the  free-hand  drawing 
is  now  taught.  Surely,  if  traits  of  character  such  as  neatness, 
accuracy,  independence  of  thought  and  action,  etc.,  are 
strengthened  or  brought  out  by  manual  training,  then  the 
course  of  such  instruction  should  not  be  confined  to  the  boys 
in  the  seventh  grade  of  the  grammar  school,  but  should  be 
offered  to  every  boy  and  every  girl  in  every  class.  It  would,. 
of  course,  be  necessary  to  arrange  such  a  system  of  manual 
training  instruction,  that  the  work  would  be  progressive  and 
sequential.  Bench  work  would  not  be  necessary  until  the 
higher  grades  are  reached  and  that  could  be  conducted  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  in  fact  a  room  has  been  planned 
for  this  work  in  the  Boardman  School.  This  is  not  a  theory, 
for  similar  courses  of  manual  work  are  being  conducted  in 
the  graded  schools  in  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  and  by 
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this  method,  we  give  all  the  pupils  some  manual  training 
instruction. 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  Man- 
ual Training  School  has  existed,  there  has  been  a  favorable 
sentiment  constantly  growing  in  the  community,  for  a  more 
complete  development  of  this  branch  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. It  is  manifested  in  the  interest  shown  by  the  citizens  at 
the  District  meetings  ;  by  the  press,  editorially  and  otherwise  ; 
by  offers  of  sums  of  money  for  medals,  etc.;  and  most  of  all  by 
the  generous  gift  of  $60,000  from  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman, 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  be  devoted  to  manual  train- 
ing instruction. 

The  completion  of  this  building  is  a  matter  of  great 
moment  to  the  interests  of  manual  training  in  this  city,  and 
although  the  delay  has  been  unavoidable,  I  am  gratified  to  feel 
that  conditions  seem  at  present,  favorable  to  the  speedy  con- 
summation of  the  project. 

With  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  school  buildings 
in  the  country,  such  as  we  contemplate  erecting  in  this  City, 
I  trust  that  no  stone  will  remain  unturned  toward  placing  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  School  in  the  front  rank,  both  in 
the  educational  training  it  proposes  to  give  and  the  practical 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  course  of  study  it  will  pre- 
scribe. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  this 
School  be  as  practical  as  possible  ;  one  that  will  appeal  to 
the  great  mass  of  youth  who  now.  feel  that  the  High  School 
has  no  place  for  them,  because  they  wish  to  follow  some  pur- 
suit for  which  that  school  gives  no  direct  preparation.  None 
of  us  question  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  good  lib- 
eral education,  but  the  great  majority  of  our  pupils  cannot 
afford  to  spend  three  or  four  of  the  most  valuable  years  of 
their  lives,  to  obtain  it. 

What  the  Manual  Training  School  must  do,  is  to  throw 
open  its  doors  to  the  great  mass  of  boys  and  invite  them  to  a 
course  of  study  and  shopwork,  which  will  teach  the  underly- 
ing principles  of  some  of  our  most  important  mechanical  pur- 
suits and  also  give  them  a  good  education  in  the  mathematical 
and  English  branches  taught  in  the  regular  High  school. 

Naturally  such  a  course  of  study  will  be  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  a  boy  who  intends  to  pursue  his  chosen  line  of  work 
in  the  technical    and    scientific    schools.     But   our    Manual 
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Training  School  must  not  be  a  preparatory  school ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  made  as  complete  as  possible  in  itself. 

With  this  in  view,  I  would  make  the  following  recommen- 
dations to  you  and  the  Board  of  Education,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  prepared  to  act  as  soon  as  our  building  shall  be  ready 
to  receive  classes,  also  that  the  parents  may  become  familiar 
with  the  course  of  study  and  modus  operandi  of  a  manual  train- 
ing school : — 

That  the  regular  course  shall  extend  through  three  regular 
school  years,  at  the  completion  of  which,  pupils  will  receive  a 
certificate,  provided  the  required  standing,  both  in  scholarship 
and  deportment  has  been  satisfactorily  maintained  throughout 
the  course  : 

That  in  order  to  become  a  regular  member  of  the  school, 
pupils  must  pass  the  same  examinations  that  are  required  to 
enter  the  High  School,  also  that  candidates  be  at  least  14  years 
of  age  : 

That  in  order  to  obtain  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
each  pupil  shall  be  obliged  to  present  a  thesis,  based  on  some 
part  of  the  previous  study  or  training,  but  involving  outside 
research  and  close,  careful  observation  : 

That  no  ceremonious  graduations  be  allowed  which  will 
involve  the  expenditure  of  any  money  by  the  pupils  : 

That  the  school-day  contain  two  sessions  of  three  hours 
each  ; — from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  i  p.  m.  to  4  ?.  m.  The 
increased  length  of  school -day  is  allowable,  because  of  exer- 
cise and  change  from  the  ordinary  school  work,  obtained  in 
the  shopwork. 

I  would  recommend  the  following  as  a  course  of  study  best 
fitted  to  promote  the  interests  for  which  I  believe  this  school 
to  be  established : 

Arranged  for  3  years  of  40  school  weeks  of  30  hours  each. 


FIRST   YEAR. 
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SECOND   YEAR. 


Plane  and  solid  geometry  5 

English  history  and  rhetoric  5 

Chemistry, — recitations  and  laboratory  ex.  5 

Mechanical  drawing  7^ 

Moulding  and  founding  t}4 

Forging  of  iron  and  steel  Tji 
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"                   " 

i» 

30     " 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Plane  trigonometry 

American  and  English  Literature 

Elements  of  Constitut'l  Hist,  and  Pol.  Econ. 

Physics  * — recitations  and  laborator}'  ex. 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Machine  Tool  work  and  fitting 


3  hours  per  week 

4  " 

.  «(        It 
4 

6  " 

7  "         " 
10  " 


40  weeks 
30  " 
10  " 
40  " 
40  " 
40     " 


I  would  also  recommend  a  special  two  years'  course,  con- 
sisting of  shopwork  and  drawing,  open  to  pupils  satisfactorily 
completing  the  7th  grade  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  object 
of  this  course  would  be  to  get  hold  of  such  pupils  as  would 
like  the  regular  course  but  who  could  not  afford  to  spend  the 
necessary  amount  of  time.  I  would,  however,  urge  that  no 
certificate  be  given  in  connection  with  this  special  course. 

While,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  I  believe  it  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  have  manual  training  instruction  extend- 
ing through  the  school  system  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
regular  school  work,  I  feel  that  we  had  better  not  attempt  the 
development  in  this  line  until  the  present  project  is  thoroughly 
established  and  in  good  running  order. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  interest  and  courtesies 
shown  me  in  my  labors,  and  also  through  you,  I  wish  to 
express  my  thanks  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  enactments  and  appropriations  which  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  organization  of  such  a  school  as  we  propose 
to  establish. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Sumner  B.  Merrick. 


*  Under  this  head  would  be  included  the  instruction  in  theoretical  and 
applied  electricity. 
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COOKING. 

This  department  of  domestic  economy  is  eminently  prac- 
tical and  deservedly  popular. 

Several  more  classes  could  be  formed  from  the  schools 
if  there  were  more  room  and  more  days  in  the  week.  We 
are  obliged,  with  our  present  facilities,  to  limit  the  classes 
to  the  seventh  grade  and  the  number  to  fifteen. 

The  chemistry  of  food,  its  elements  and  its  nutrition,  its 
economic  preparation  for  the  table  and  its  necessity  for 
animal  warmth  and  energy,  are  indeed  practical  and  profit- 
able subjects  for  study.  Upon  the  diet  of  a  people  depend 
largely  their  happiness  and  their  intelligence.  Dirty,  un- 
tidy homes  and  unhealthy  food,  no  doubt  help  to  fill  our 
prisons  and  almshouses  with  drunkards  and  criminals. 

The  Cooking  School  may  do  great  work  in  preventing 
some  of  these  evils.  If  the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  next 
generation  can  be  taught  habits  of  thrift  and  scientific 
cooking,  a  greater  intelligence  and  a  better  administration 
of  household  affairs  will  surely  follow. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Cooking  School  might  be  well 
extended,  and  the  vexatious  servant  girl  question  might 
be  modified  if  evening  schools  could  be  opened  for  the 
instruction  of  household  help  in  this  branch. 

An  afternoon  class  was  formed  during  the  last  of  the 
year,  and  quite  an  interest  was  manifested. 

Appended  is  the  report  of  Miss  Poison,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Cooking  School : 

Mr.  V.  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

The  work  in  the  Cooking  School  is  still  going  on  with 
marked  success.  The  course  has  been  extended  and  many 
important  branches  taken  up.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  chemistry,  combination  and  adaptation  of  foods. 

Much  time  has  been  spent  on  the  cooking  of  breads  and 
potatoes,  twenty-five  different  ways  of  preparing  this  most 
common  of  vegetables  having  been  taught,  and  seventeen 
different  kinds  of  bread.  Special  instruction  has  been  given 
in  made-over  dishes,  and  the  dainty  ways  in  which  these  may 
be  served. 
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Pupils  have  been  taught  the  proper  dishes  to  serve  for 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  from  new  and  left  over  material, 
thus  giving  practical  hints  for  everyday  living.  Garnishing 
and  table  decoration  has  also  been  taken  up. 

A  short  talk  on  marketing  is  given  at  every  lesson,  and 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  go  to  market  at  least  once  a  week 
and  see  for  themselves  the  different  products  and  prices. 
Three  lunches  have  been  given  at  the  school  to  the  members 
of  the  Board  and  their  friends,  and  were  highly  commended 
by  those  present. 

These  lunches  prepared  and  served  by  the  pupils  are  of  great 
benefit  to  the  classes  in  many  ways,  besides  giving  to  each 
pupil  an  opportunity  to  perform,  the  duties  of  a  waitress.  The 
interest  in  the  housework  is  increasing,  the  pupils  are  willing 
and  take  pride  in  keeping  the  room  and  utensils  neat  and 
orderly. 

The  public  is  cordially  invited  to  visit  the  school  during 
school  hours. 

Very  respectfully, 

Emma  Polson. 

SEWING. 

The  people  have  come  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  ben- 
efits of  systematic  instruction  in  this  practical  art  of  civil- 
ized life,  as  evinced  by  the  popularity  of  the  sewing 
classes.  Busy  and  careworn  mothers  are  rejoiced  to  know 
that  their  children  are  being  taught  to  neatly  patch,  darn, 
hem  and  stitch,  and  even  to  cut  and  make  useful  gar- 
ments for  home  use,  and  the  children  themselves  take 
great  interest  in  this  branch  of  instruction. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  sewing  is  appended. 

Mr.  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  my  first  annual  report 
as  Supervisor  of  Sewing  in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  cooperation 
which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  principals  and  teachers  in 
assuming  the  duties  of  my  position.  This  cooperation  with 
the  many  words  of  gratification  expressed    by  parents    and 
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friends  has  done  much  to  encourage  the  advancement  of  this 
ivork. 

Over  three  thousand  girls  have  received  instruction  in  prac- 
tical sewing  and  garment  making,  and  several  thousand  sub- 
stantially made  garments  and  articles  for  domestic  use  have 
been  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  in  steps  according  to  the  sys- 
tem used  by  my  predecessor,  making  such  changes  and 
additions  as  seemed  wise  for  the  further  advancement  of  the 
pupils. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  girls  attending  our  schools  are 
dependent  on  their  own  exertions  after  leaving  school.  By 
teaching  them  how  to  ply  the  needle  we  are  giving  them  the 
sure  means  of  a  livelihood.  Many  of  these  girls  go  into 
dressmaking  and  millinery  establishments  and  the  course  of 
instruction  which  they  have  secured  in  our  classes  is  of  prac- 
tical advantage  to  them. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  feel  we  can  not  too  highly  estimate 
this  branch  of  our  school  work.  The  increase  of  the  work 
has  been  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  attention  to 
details  that  we  would  like.^ 

The  supervisor  can  visit  the  classes  but  once  in  two  weeks, 
giving  the  lessons,  inspecting  the  work  done  by  the  pupils 
the  previous  week,  allowing  an  average  of  one  minute  to 
each  pupil.  In  a  few  schools,  the  light  is  so  poor  we  can  not 
attempt  fine  work.  But  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties  I  feel 
we  have  had  a  most  successful  year.  Great  interest  has  been 
shown  by  all  concerned. 

Our  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  compares  favorably  with 
other  public  school  exhibits,  being  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  there. 

A  few  of  the  most  skilled  needleworkers  were  selected 
from  each  school  to  prepare  this  exhibit  and  they  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  did  their  work. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  work  done  in  each  grade  : 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Folding,  basting  and  stitching  I  Hemming,  over-casting  and  top-sew. 

Gathering,   laying    in    gathers,    and  ,         ing. 

sewing  them  on  to  the  band.  Drafting  pattern  for  dolls'  apron. 

Talks  on  "The  materials  we  use."  Practice  work   brought   from   home. 

Aprons,  pillow-cases  and  skirts. 
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FIFTH   GRADE. 


Patching  on  pieces  of  calico. 
Felling  and  making  of  gussets. 
Practice  work :  underclothing,  night 
dresses,  skirts,  etc. 


Running  and  tucking. 

Drafting  and  making  dolls'  skirts. 

Talks  on  "Economy  in  Shopping." 


SIXTH   GRADE. 


Darning  stockings. 
Hemstitching.    Buttonholes. 
Talks  on  "  Harmony  in  dress." 
Flannel  skirts,  dresses,  infants'  cloth- 
ing, and  other  fine  work. 


Darning  Cassimere. 
Fancy  stitches  for  flannels. 
Practice  work. 

Drafting  and  making  suits  of  dolls' 
under  garments. 


Respectfully, 

Jennie  R.  Messer, 

Supervisor  of  Sewing. 

DRAWING. 

Under  the  able  supervision  of  Miss  Stella  Skinner  this 
important  subject  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency. 

Drawing  as  a  department  of  public  school  education 
should  be  mainly  the  art  of  graphic  expression  and  should 
be  taught  chiefly  for  its  educational  value. 

The  system  of  drawing  introduced  in  the  public  schools 
does  not  claim  to  make  artists,  though  it  does  aim  to  cul- 
tivate artistic  tastes.  It  includes  enough  of  form  study- 
to  make  known  the  thing  seen ;  enough  of  color  study  to 
discover  the  laws  of  harmony  in  color;  enough  of  hand 
training  to  enable  the  hand  to  reproduce,  and  ultimately 
enough  of  the  study  of  the  beautiful  to  awaken  an 
increased  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  per- 
haps to  kindle  in  some  young  hearts  an  inspiration  for  the 
creation  of  new  forms. 

This  education  of  the  sense  of  form  and  color,  this  cul- 
tivation of  the  powers  of  observation,  this  training  of  the 
hand  to  graphic  thought  expression,  and  even  this  foster- 
ing of  the  aesthetic  taste  are  all  of  practical  value  to  the 
pupil,  and  well  worthy  of  the  time  that  is  devoted  to  their 
stud3\ 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  drawing : 
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Mr.  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  my  second  annual  report  as 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools. 

The  outlook  in  art  education  was  never  so  promising  as 
now  ;  the  time  is  forever  past  when  drawing  will  have  to  beg  a 
place  upon  the  school  curriculum;  all  over  the  country  has 
come  the  demand  for  it  as  a  means  of  expression  in  all  lines 
of  educational  work,  and  the  problem  now  is, — how  to  give 
enough  technical  instruction  in  the  still  meagre  allotment  of 
time,  to  enable  pupils  to  apply  drawing  broadly  and  truth- 
fully in  other  studies. 

While  this  great  interest  in  drawing  as  a  graphic  means  of 
expression  is  most  encouraging,  yet  there  is  danger  that  the 
art  side  of  the  subject  be  overbalanced  by  the  educational, 
especially  as  the  majority  of  the  promoters  of  the  movement 
for  illustrative  drawing  are  trained  only  on  the  educational 
side.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  supervisors  of  draw- 
ing to  stand  first  of  all  for  their  subject  as  a  branch  of  educa- 
tion second  in  importance  to  none  other,  and  then  to  cooperate 
to  the  fullest  extent  with  principals  and  teachers  in  the  appli- 
cation of  drawing  to  other  studies. 

Only  as  this  cooperation  is  secured  and  the  artistic  side  of 
the  work  recognized  will  we  have  illustrative  drawing  of 
intrinsic  value. 

Preparation  of  Teachers, — The  year  has  been  one  of  progress 
along  many  lines,  chief  of  which  has  been  the  growth  of  the 
teachers  in  their  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  subject. 
The  majority  are  no  longer  content  to  let  the  supervisor  give 
all  the  difficult  lessons,  but  are  eager  to  be  able  to  present 
them  for  themselves,  and  have  come  to  feel  a  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  work  of  their  pupils. 

All  this  calls  for  more  help  to  the  individual  teacher  from 
every  possible  source. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  supervisor  give  instruction  in  grade 
meetings,  and  make  monthly  visits  to  class  rooms;  there 
should  also  be  a  definite  course  of  study  established,  that  each 
teacher  might  see  not  only  her  own  grade  work  as  a  whole, 
but  also  its  relation  to  that  which  precedes  and  follows  it. 

The  manuals  should  be  supplemented  by  reference  books, 
treating  of  historic  art,  nature  and  industry;  and,  above  all, 
text  books  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  pupils  in  order 
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that  they  may  be  made  familiar  with  examples  of  technical 
handling,  and  with  the  best  forms  of  classic  art. 

Materials, — The  grammar  grades  are  well  supplied  with 
models  of  the  principal  geometric  forms,  which  are  used  for 
individual  observation  in  developing  principles  of  construc- 
tion and  appearance.  Pupils  are  led  to  recognize  the  type 
form  in  the  familiar  objects  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
and  so  to  apply  principles  derived  from  the  study  of  types  to 
universal  form. 

The  work  of  the  primary  grades  has  been  given  impetus  by 
the  acquisition  of  twenty  sets  of  individual  boxes  of  models, 
placed  in  the  larger  buildings,  the  smaller  ones  being  rein- 
forced by  the  former  supply  of  the  larger. 

We  have  a  fine  supply  of  scissors  suited  in  size  to  pupils  of 
grammar  grades,  but  there  is  a  strong  plea  from  the  primary 
teachers  for  a  smaller  size  for  the  little  children.  This  request 
is  the  more  urgent,  as  in  the  larger  building  one  set  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs. 

About  one  half  of  the  color  appropriation  was  put  into 
material  for  permanent  use, — forty  first  primary  rooms  being 
supplied  with  boxes  of  colored  decorative  tablets,  which  are 
used  by  the  children  with  great  delight  and  profit.  The 
remainder  was  used  in  the  purchase  of  colored  paper  for  exer- 
cises in  color-perception  through  scaling  of  tones,  and  in 
color-expression  through  arrangements  in  decorative  design. 

As  to  the  value  of  color  instruction  I  quote  Prof.  Scripture 
of  Yale  Psychological  Laboratory,  in  a  recent  newspaper  arti- 
cle. Speaking  of  the  color  teaching,  he  says: — "  It  is  a  matter 
of  pride  for  every  citizen  of  New  Haven  to  know  that  the 
work  in  the  Schools  is  conducted  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  best  authorities  in  education.  I  have  often  wondered  why 
Americans  could  spend  so  much  time  in  drilling  children  on 
matters  of  no  interest  or  value  to  them  throughout  their  lives, 
whereas  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  value  were  entirely 
neglected.  One  of  such  subjects  is  that  of  color  and  its  laws. 
College  men  and  graduate  students,  whose  school  days  were 
under  the  old  regime,  come  to  me  entirely  ignorant  of  matter 
which  every  child  knows  now,  or  ought  to  know.  Work  in 
colors — not  painting,  but  the  psychology  of  color  sensations, 
laws  of  contrast,  harmony,  etc. — enters  vitally  into  the  life  of 
everyone 
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Since  the  rococo  period  of  art  there  has  probably  been  no 
country  whose  taste  in  art,  architecture  and  decoration  has 
until  lately  been  so  depraved,  as  America.  In  the  last  ten 
years  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  among  architects 
and  decorators,  leaving ^  however,  the  mass  of  tJu  people  untouched. 
That  our  Schools  have  entered  upon  color  teaching  is  one  of 
the  best  guarantees  for  continued  progress." 

High  School, — In  this  department,  more  than  in  any  other, 
are  tangible  results  of  the  year's  work. 

Not  only  is  there  increased  interest  and  enrollment  in  the 
freehand  classes,  but  classes  in  mechanical  drawing,  number- 
ing over  one  hundred  pupils,  have  been  organized,  to  meet  an 
urgent  demand.  An  admirable  mechanical  outfit  has  been 
provided  for  each  desk,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make 
the  work  in  these  classes  of  the  best  quality. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  coming  year  will  show 
great  advancement  in  the  High  School  drawing.  In  addition 
to  sketching  with  pencil,  colored  crayon,  and  pen  and  ink,  and 
charcoal  drawing  from  models,  casts  of  historic  ornament, 
and  still-life  compositions,  we  hope  to  give  illustrated  lectures 
upon  historic  styles  of  art,  and  to  have  pupils  work  in  color 
from  plates  of  historic  design. 

At  the  close  of  the  spring  term  representative  work  of  the 
students  was  put  on  exhibition,  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
Superintendent,  principals,  teachers  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
with  their  friends  were  invited  to  inspect  it,  as  the  result  of 
our  first  year's  work  in  the  new  drawing  room.  For  most 
favorable  comment  upon  this  exhibit  we  are  indebted  to  the 
daily  press.  Selections  from  this  work  were  afterward 
mounted  and  sent  to  Chicago  with  the  High  School  exhibit. 

Recommendations, — In  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year,  we 
feel  that  it  gives  great  encouragement  and  promise  ;  not  that 
it  has  been  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  because  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  has  been  undertaken  by  the  majority  of  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils ;  their  best  effort  has  been  given  to  the  work, 
and  the  only  limitations  have  been  the  hampering  conditions . 
under  which  they  have  labored ;  chief  among  which  are  the 
lack  of  a  clearly-defined  course  in  drawing,  giving  definite 
helps,  and  of  sufficient  time  for  the  work. 

Using  blank  paper,  teachers  and  pupils  have  had  little  idea 
of  the  sequence  and  continuity  of  their  work,  have  had    no 
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Standards  of  technical  execution  higher  than  their  own  ability, 
and,  for  many  of  them,  the  beautiful  forms  of  classic  art  are 
as  though  they  had  never  been. 

We  bring  to  our  pupils  the  best  in  literature,  let  us  also 
give  them  choice  examples  of  art  forms,  arranged  to  suit 
their  growing  appreciation  of  beauty  in  form  and  line. 
Just  as  one  must  hear  good  music  to  cultivate  a  taste  and 
appreciation  for  it,  so  one  must  see  and  study  forms,  beautiful 
in  line  and  proportion,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  what  is  really 
good  and  enduring  in  art. 

As  to  the  amount  of  time  per  week  given  to  drawing:  most 
cities  allow  ninety  to  one  hundred  minutes  in  each  grade, 
while  we  have  but  seventy-five  minutes  in  the  first  six  years, 
sixty  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  and  thirty-five  in  the  high 
school! 

When  we  consider  the  amount  of  language,  number  and 
place  training  which  enters  into  the  drawing  exercises,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  history  and  botany  in  the  upper  grades,  and  of 
the  manual  training  embodied  throughout  the  plan  of  work,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  at  least  ninety  minutes  per 
week  be  given  to  the  drawing. 

We  therefore  recommend,  first,  the  adoption  of  well-defined 
sequential  course  in  drawing,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
broadened,  strengthened,  and  secured  against  future  disrup- 
tion through  changes  in  supervision,  and  second,  that  a  more 
liberal  apportionment  of  time  may  be  allotted  to  the  subject. 

With  grateful  recognition  of  the  cordial  and  substantial 
support,  received  at  all  times  from  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  faithful  service  rendered  by  my 
assistant,  Miss  Julia  Nadler, 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

Stella  Skinner. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Realizing  the  great  value  of  rapid,  legible  penmanship 
as  an  essential  part  of  every  child's  education,  it  has  been 
my  earnest  endeavor  to  arouse  greater  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject among  the  teachers  in  order  that  better  results  might 
be  attained. 

Writing  had  for  some  years  been  quite  neglected  in  the 
schools  of  New  Haven,  and  the  penmanship  through  all 
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the  grades  was  decidedly  poor.  This  should  be  no  more 
neglected  than  other  fundamental  branches.  Writing 
records  the  details  of  every  department  of  school  work, 
and  care  in  penmanship  begets  accuracy  in  other  studies. 

Practical  penmanship  has  a  commercial  value.  The 
first  requisite  to  a  young  man's  employment  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  is  good  penmanship.  A  poor  handwrit- 
ing has  hindered  the  promotion  and  success  of  many  a 
young  clerk,  while  grace  and  elegance  of  penmanship 
have  as  certainly  secured  the  advancement  of  others. 

During  the  past  year  the  supervision  of  the  writing  has 
been  assumed  by  Mr.  George  A.  Booth,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  instructor  in  the  Commercial  Department  of 
the  High  School. 

Although  only  partial  justice  can  be  done  to  this  work, 
in  view  of  the  dual  line  of  duties  and  divided  responsi- 
bility, Mr.  Booth  has  entered  upon  it  with  characteristic 
energy  and  has  brought  about  good  results. 

Some  radical  changes  have  been  introduced,  and 
methods  suggested  which  were  not  at  first  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  teachers  and  princpials,  but  I  think  all  are 
now  satisfied  to  follow  Mr.  Booth's  directions,  and  trust 
to  the  efficacy  of  his  methods. 

Below  is  given  his  report  of  progress  : 

Mr.  V.  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

I  herewith  present  my  annual  report  as  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  personally  visited  and  taught 
in  410  different  rooms  in  the  district,  and  held  monthly  grade 
meetings  in  the  High  School  building. 

Practically,  there  has  been  no  general  system  in  force  for 
several  years,  and  as  the  ground  to  be  covered  was  very  ex- 
tensive, much  time  and  labor  were  necessary  to  get  the 
present  system  fully  established  and  in  working  order.  It 
has  indeed  taken  the  entire  year  to  accomplish  this,  and  even 
then  was  possible,  only  through  the  hearty  cooperation  of 
Principals  and  Teachers.  I  here  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
obligation  to  them  all  for  the  help  given,  and  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  shown  me  while  performing  this  duty. 
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The  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  system  as  now  in  force 
throughout  the  district,  are  (i)  A  freedom  of  movement,  (2) 
More  nearly  perfect  form,  (3)  Rapidity.  These  are  the  ele- 
mentary ingredients  of  a  good  business  handwriting. 

Methods  : — At  the  above  mentioned  grade  meetings,  the 
work  of  each  grade  is  carefully  explained,  and  illustrated  on 
the  board.  The  Teachers  for  the  time  being  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  class,  and  practice  the  lesson  which  they  will  in 
turn  give  to  their  scholars.  After  this  an  informal  meeting, 
where  general  methods  are  discussed  and  detail  work  is  fully 
considered.  Each  teacher  now  comprehends  the  lesson  and  it 
remains  for  her  to  present  it  to  her  scholars  in  her  own  way. 
The  personal  visits  to  the  different  schools,  is  to  determine  if 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  lesson  is  retained  by  the 
teacher,  to  note  her  method  of  instructing,  and  to  furnish  such 
help  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  individual  cases.  Analy- 
sis of  the  system  shows  three  movements:  (i)  The  muscular, 
in  which  the  arm  rests  on  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  as  a  cen- 
tre. From  this  is  obtained  the  lateral  movement,  enabling  one 
to  write  a  complete  line  without  lifting  the  hand  from  the 
paper.  (2)  The  finger  movement,  with  which  a  part  of  the 
small  letters  must  be  made.  (3)  The  combination  of  muscular 
and  finger  movements,  from  which  the  best  results  are 
obtained. 

The  forms  studied  are  the  "  Spencerian  "  and  in  each  room 
charts  are  always  in  sight  showing  the  forms  and  analysis  of 
all  letters  and  figures.  Exercises  naturally  take  the  shape  of 
these  objects. 

Beginning  with  the  lower  grades,  a  study  of  form  is  first 
made,  by  producing  on  the  board  such  simple  exercises  as  are 
easily  mastered. 

The  child,  holding  the  pencil  in  a  writing  position,  describes 
this  form  in  the  air,  and  while  getting  a  mental  impression 
of  the  form,  he  learns  to  some  extent  an  easy,  uncramped 
movement.  This  we  find  can  easily  be  transferred  from  the 
air  to  paper.  It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  the  children  learn 
both  form  and  movement,  although  their  first  attempts  fail  to 
show  the  least  conception  of  either. 

From  this  point  the  lessons  are  graded  throughout  the 
course,  based  on  the  same  principle. 

Results  Attained  .-—After  a  year's  work  I  am  able  to  say 
that  the  system  is  working  well  in  all  grades.     Every  room 
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of  the  same  grade  has  the  same  lessons,  and  principals,  teach- 
ers and  scholars  are  enthusiastic  at  the  results  already  se- 
cured. Decided  improvement  is  at  once  apparent  in  quality 
and  quantity  of  work  done,  and  in  the  easy,  free  movement,  so 
essential  to  good  writing.  Another  year  will  undoubtedly 
show  a  greater  gain. 

Recommendations  : — There  are  at  the  present  time  no  copy 
books  in  use.  While  believing  it  decidedly  better  that  the 
general  writing  lesson  be  given  on  slips  of  paper,  I  yet  think 
it  essential,  that  an  occasional  lesson  be  preserved,  to  mark  the 
improvement  of  the  scholar.  This  can  best  be  done  with 
copy  books,  which  will  present  a  complete  record  of  improve- 
ment and  thus  stimulate  to  further  efforts.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  the  adoption  of  some  standard  graded  books  for  this 
purpose. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  is  entirely  inadequate  to  conduct 
properly  this  great  work  without  assistance,  and  I  believe  the 
best  interests  of  the  District  would  be  served  through  the 
appointment  of  an  assistant  teacher,  who  should  devote  her 
entire  time  to  the  inspection  of  the  work  in  the  different 
schools.  Respectfully, 

Geo.  a.  Booth. 

MUSIC. 

So  well  known  are  the  results  of  the  instruction  in  vocal 
music  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  that  comment 
by  me  is  unnecessary  ;  for  in  the  homes,  in  the  day  schools 
and  Sunday  schools,  in  church,  in  concert  and  in  musical 
societies  the  well  trained  voices  of  our  young  people  are 
heard  in  song,  and  through  its  potent  influence  their 
hearts  are  attuned  to  higher  impulses,  their  tastes  im- 
proved and  their  character  ennobled. 

Subjoined  is  the  report  of  the  supervisor  of  music  : 

Mr.  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

The  report  in  music  for  the  past  year  is  as  follows : 
Number  of  Solo  Singers,    . 


Number  of  rooms  marked  ten  in  Sight  Singing, 
Number  of  rooms  marked  nine  in  Sight  Singing, 
Number  of  Monotones, 
Number  perfect  in  Dictation, 
Average  of  rooms  in  Dictation, 

5 


7.650 

128 

75 

589 

1,726 

71 
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In  music  as  in  every  other  branch,  the  best  results  can  only 
be  achieved  by  personal  instruction  and  personal  examination. 
In  this  view  individual  practice  (*'  solo  singing  *')  continues  to 
be  a  feature  in  daily  practice  and  in  final  examinations. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  report,  the  number  of  soloists  recorded 
is  7,650,  which  means  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  chil- 
dren in  daily  attendance  were  enabled  to  stand  before  their 
classes  and  take  part  according  to  grade  in  solos,  duet  or 
quartet  exercises. 

The  number  of  rooms  marked /^/i  in  sight  singing  is  128, 
the  number  marked  nine  is  75,  which  means  that  nearly  one- 
half  the  rooms  sang  their  annual  test  exercise  perfectly  at 
sight,  and  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  remainder  lacked  but 
a  single  mark  of  perfection. 

The  number  of  monotones  (children  who  do  not  possess 
what  is  called  a  ''  natural  ear  for  music  "),  is  less  this  year  than 
usual. 

The  practice  of  national  songs  in  the  lower  grades  has  be- 
come a  permanent  feature.  Its  utility  was  made  manifest  in 
the  Columbian  demonstration  on  the  public  square  in  October 
last.  Ten  thousand  children  were  gathered  at  short  notice  for 
the  performance  of  a  patriotic  programme. 

The  undersigned  would  invite  attention  to  the  musical  exer- 
cises accompanying  this  report,  especially  to  the  exercises  in 
dictation.  It  will  be  observed  that  instead  of  the  three,  ^vt 
and  seven  note  cadences  of  former  years,  the  pupils  of  all 
grades  from  lowest  to  highest,  have  been  asked  to  write  at 
dictation,  actual  measures  in  every  variety  of  time  on  both 
clefs  and  in  all  keys. 

The  introduction  of  this  style  of  writing  music  has  been  in 
contemplation  for  several  years  past,  but  has  been  withheld 
for  fear  that  it  might  prove  too  difficult  for  the  pupils,  or 
occupy  more  than  the  allotted  fifteen  minutes  per  day. 

Stimulated  by  a  desire  to  make  the  best  possible  showing  of 
New  Haven  work  at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  the  Super- 
visor resolved  to  test  the  pupils  in  this  advanced  form  of  dic- 
tation, although  but  six  weeks  of  the  term  remained.  The 
result  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  report,  1,726  pupils  representing  all  grades  of  work, 
wrote  the  exercises  perfectly.  But  even  more  remarkable 
than  this  was  the  unexpected  average  of  71  on  a  scale  of  100. 
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This  is  the  most  important  single  step  in  music  which  has 
ever  been  taken  in  the  New  Haven  schools.  A  gratifying 
feature  of  the  exercise  was  its  hearty  appreciation  by  the  prin- 
cipals and  teachers,  and  the  delight  of  the  scholars  when  they 
found  themselves  writing  "  real  music."  Accuracy  in  writing 
was  proven  in  many  rooms  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  sing  the 
exercise  which  they  had  just  written.  It  was  also  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  that  the  time  occupied  with  this  ideal  dic- 
tation will  not  be  perceptibly  longer  than  with  the  old  forms 
of  simple  cadences. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  State  authorities,  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  exercises,  representing  every  grade 
and  school,  were  temporarily  bound  together  in  three  large 
volumes,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
High  School  work  was  represented  in  a  volume  of  one  thou- 
sand pages  containing  the  classical  selections  which  have  been 
publicly  performed  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  pitch  pipes  introduced  in  September  last  have  proved  a 
grand  success,  and  are  used  by  the  teachers  of  all  grades. 

The  Supervisor  of  Music  would  reiterate  the  statement  made 
in  his  report  of  last  year  that  the  work  of  musical  instruction 
is  much  impeded,  and  the  patience  of  teachers  severely  tried 
by  the  inconvenient  and  unsuitable  condition  of  the  black- 
boards in  several  schools. 

He  would  also  repeat  his  request  of  last  year  in  behalf  of 
the  Rosette  Street  School  that  a  piano  be  provided  for  the 
highest  room. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  Jepson. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

There  was  the  usual  large  attendance  amongst  the  for- 
eigners when  the  evening  schools  opened,  but  it  was  not 
as  a  rule  regular  or  constant. 

The  Evening  High  School  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Lowe  was  much  more  satisfactory  than  in  previous  years. 
The  teaching  force  was  efficient  and  the  interest  of  the 
pupils  well  sustained. 

A  simple  well  defined  course  of  study  should  be  ofiFered 
to  those  who  wish  to  take  up  higher  studies  in  the  even- 
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ing  schools  and  certificates  given  for  proficiency,  so 
that  regular  advancement  may  be  made  from  year  to 
year. 

STATISTICS   FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  sclioots 8 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 916 

Average  attendance 249 

Number  of  teachers  at  beginning  of  term           ...  15 

Number  of  teachers  at  close  of  term          ....  14 

Average  number  of  sessions 54 

EXPENSES. 

Salaries,  Teachers $1,499.00 

"      Janitors 202.75 

Rent,  Fuel  and  Light 236.05 

Stationery,  books  and  other  supplies        ....  39-39 

$1,977.19 

TRUANCY. 

With  an  increasing  and  promiscuous  population, — a 
population  containing  a  large  foreign  element,  truanc}^  is 
not  likely  to  decline. 

The  home  environment  of  many  children  is  such  that 
they  have  no  encouragement  to  be  anything  else  than 
street  gamins,  and  their  influence  over  others  too  often 
results  in  leading  many  into  their  own  evil  ways. 

The  duties  of  the  Truant  Officer  are  varied  and  pecu- 
liar. His  services  consist  not  merely  in  looking  up  truants 
and  returning  occasional  absentees  to  school,  but  in  fol- 
lowing up  habitual  and  incorrigible  cases  ;  consulting 
with  parents  as  to  the  course  best  to  be  pursued  with 
wayward  and  refractory  children  ;  in  bringing  serious  and 
habitual  offenders  before  the  court,  and  in  cooperating 
with  teachers  and  parents  to  correct  the  habit  of  truancy 
before  it  becomes  fixed. 

All  this  requires  eternal  vigilance,  considerate  judg- 
ment, cautious  procedure,  and  prompt  execution  at  times. 
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The  present  officer  possesses  all  these  desirable  traits, 
but  the  territory  is  constantly  extending,  the  numbers 
requiring  attention  are  each  year  increasing. 

It  would  be  well  in  my  judgment  to  detail  an  assistant 
w^hose  duty  it  should  be  to  patrol  a  portion  of  the  District. 

Our  two  ungraded  schools  are  located  at  the  Fair  St. 
building.  The  distance  from  some  of  the  sub-districts  is 
so  great  that  it  is  a  hardship  to  send  even  a  truant  so  far. 

We  should  locate  one  of  these  ungraded  schools  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  where  it  would  be  more  conven- 
ient of  access  to  pupils  from  the  Dwight,  Webster  or 
Winchester  sub-districts.  , 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Truant  Officer : 

Mr.  V.  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Please  permit  me  to  report  the  following  as  a  portion  of  my 
labors  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893  : 

Number  of  calls  to  families  having  children  at  school,  with 
reference  to  their  non-attendance,  .  .  .        2041 

Number  of  children  found  on  the  street  and  immediately 
returned  to  school,     ......  340 

Number  children  found  at  their  homes  and  not  attend- 
ing school,      .......  392 

Number  of  transfers  from  Graded  Schools  to  Fair  Street 

Ungraded,       .......  40 

Number  of  boys  placed  before  the  Hon.  City  Court  and 
reproved  by  the  same  for  persistent  truancy  and  diso- 
bedience to  parents,  .....  20 

Number  sent  to  "State  School  for  Boys"  at  Meriden  by 
Court  sitting  in  Chambers  (parents  present  and  consent- 
ing)  13 

Number  discharged  for  good  behavior,  etc.,  .  13 

Respectfully, 

James  Sullivan,   Truant  Officer, 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  the 
laws  concerning  compulsory  education  and  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  proper  age  in  stores  and  factories 
are  properly  enforced. 
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Mr.  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  New  Haven  City  School 
District 

Sir  : — In  compliance  with  your  request  I  present  the  follow- 
ing account  of  my  work  as  Agent  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  New  Haven  during  the  twelve  months  ending^ 
August  31st,  1893. 

Number  of  cases  of  non-attendance  and    of   irregular 

attendance  of  children  at  school,  investigated,         -  99 

Visits  to  homes  of  the  children, 64 

Found  to  be  absent  on  account  of  disability,  -        -        -  11 

•*          "        ••                 "            "      want  of  clothing,     -  5 

"          "        "                 "            "      lawfully  employed,  -  13 

"          "    unlawfully  absent  from  school     -        -        -  83 

Visits  to  factories  and  stores,  ------  36 

Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  found  emplo3'ed,     -  425 

Having  certificates  signed  by  teachers,    -        -        -        -  30 

"                "          of  age  signed  by  parents,    -        -        -  29 

Number  who  could  not  read  nor  write,    -        -        -        -  9 

Under  fourteen  years  of  age  unlawfully  employed,          -  4 
Prosecutions  of  parents   for   not   sending    children    to 

school, ----  4 

No  special  efforts  were  made  to  find  cases  of  neglect  on  the 
part  of  parents  and  others  having  the  control  of  children. 
The  cases  reported  to  me  were  the  only  ones  investigated. 
The  number  stated  may  be  but  a  small  part  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  such  cases  in  the  city.  But  I  can  say  that  considering 
the  number  of  families  here  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  the 
entire  number  of  children  whose  schooling  is  neglected,  is 
not  large.  This  is  due  to  the  interest  of  the  teachers  in  this 
matter  and  to  the  vigilance  of  the  truant  officer. 

The  disability  of  those  children  whose  parents  gave  it  as  a 
reason  for  failure  to  attend  school,  was  in  most  cases  only 
temporary.  There  has  not  seemed  to  be  any  special  disease 
among  children  during  the  year.  A  few  children  were  found 
who  were  absent  from  school  because  they  had  not  been  vac- 
cinated. On  my  proposing  the  prosecution  of  the  parents  in 
such  cases,  the  children  were  vaccinated  and  sent  to  school. 

I  have  not  found  many  cases  where  children  have  been  long 
kept  from  school  for  want  of  clothing ;  except  in  families 
where  there  was  such  total  want  of  all  home  comforts  as  to 
demand  the  removal  of  the  children  to  the  County  Home  or 
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Other  places  where  they  could  be  properly  cared  for.  I  have 
found  that  where  there  is  only  want  of  clothing  suitable  for 
school,  the  want  is  readily  supplied  when  it  comes  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  teacher. 

Our  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  employ  children 
desire  to  avoid  any  violation  of  law  and  cheerfully  respond  to 
any  efforts  to  detect  cases  of  deception  on  the  part  of  parents 
concerning  the  age  of  their  children,  believing  as  they  do,  that 
the  children  should  have  all  the  schooling  which  the  laws  of 
the  State  provide  for  them.  Some  children  were  employed 
during  the  vacation  of  the  schools,  and  the  employment  was 
unlawfully  continued  after  the  schools  commenced.  The  law 
concerning  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  prohibits 
their  employment  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  and  mercan- 
tile establishments,  and  makes  no  exception,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  for  vacations  or  hours  when  the  schools  are  not  in 
session.  It  might  be  well  if  such  allowance  were  made,  but 
those  who  formed  the  law  did  not  intend  to  have  it  allow  any 
exception  to  its  general  provisions. 

Employers  would  do  well  to  require  more  certificates  than 
they  have  done.  A  certificate  of  age  properly  signed  is  a  pro- 
tection to  the  employer  if  it  should  afterward  be  shown  that 
the  child  employed  is  under  the  lawful  age.  In  employing 
children  thirteen  years  of  age  certificates  of  school  attendance 
should  in  all  cases  be  required  by  employers  and  kept  while 
the  children  are  employed. 

It  is  possible  that  in  stating  the  number  of  children  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  nor 
write  some  were  included  who  could  read  and  write  some 
other  language  than  English.  It  was  intended  to  make  this 
statement  include  those  only  who  could  not  read  nor  write 
any  language.  These  illiterate  children  without  exception 
had  been  in  this  countr^^  but  a  short  time  and  had  not 
attended  school  here. 

Giles  Potter, 
Agent  of  State  Board  of  Education. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

In  order  to  secure  a  symmetrical  development  of  the 
individual,  due  attention  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the 
mind  is  necessary. 
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No  one  who  has  carelully  observed  our  city  children  in 
school  or  on  the  streets  will  question  their  need  of  physi- 
cal development.  Erect  attitude,  graceful  carriage,  well 
formed  chests,  and  healthful  glow  of  countenance,  are  too 
often  wanting. 

Something  must  be  done  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
long  confinement  in  the  school  room,  the  tendency  to  bend 
over  the  desk  while  studying,  the  habit  of  rising  awk- 
wardly and  standing  and  walking  in  a  careless  manner. 

The  random,  unmethodical,  aimless  calisthenic  exercises 
that  are  commonly  practiced  in  schools  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  produce  a  •*  harmonious  development  of  the 
human  organism."  A  progressive  scientific  S3'^stem  of 
physical  training  whereby  every  part  of  the  body  is  exer- 
cised in  just  proportion,  and  in  view  of  the  ends  to  be 
attained  is  what  is  required  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Germans  and  Swedes  have  given  us  two  systems, 
each  having  a  national  character.  Each  of  these  is  excel- 
lent in  many  ways,  but  each  needs  some  modification  to  be 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  great  mass  of  public  school 
children. 

Dr.  William  G.  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Yale  Gymna- 
sium, has  selected  from  these  and  other  systems,  a  series 
of  exercises  that  are  well  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  American  public  school  which  makes  every  muscle 
obedient  to  the  will,  secures  that  elasticity  necessary  to 
gracefulness,  and  gives  a  healthful,  vigorous  condition  of 
the  nervous  system. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  through  their  Secretary 
Charles  D.  Hine,  offered  to  arrange  with  Dr.  Anderson, 
to  introduce  his  eclectic  system  into  the  schools  of  New 
Haven.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the  City  Board,  and 
Dr.  Anderson  undertook  the  work  of  instructing  the  cit}' 
teachers,  and  giving  some  lessons  to  the  pupils  through 
the  members  of  his  Normal  Class. 

The  work  was  very  satisfactory  and  the  teachers  soon 
received  instruction  enough  to  lead  the  exercises  in  their 
schools  and  have  tried  to  continue  it  faithfully  to  the  end 
of  the  year.     In  order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from 
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this  vitally  important  training,  however,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  appoint  some  one  of  our  teachers  who  has  given 
this  subject  special  attention,  to  supervise  the  work  and  to 
see  that  the  exercises  are  uniformly  and  regularly  given. 

Great  benefit  would  be  derived  by  the  High  School 
pupils,  if  some  well  adapted  means  of  securing  regular 
physical  exercises  were  introduced. 

Military  drill  is  given  to  the  boys  in  many  of  our  city 
high  schools,  and  the  advantages  of  such  drill  are  highly 
commended  by  all  who  have  tried  the  experiment.  Not 
only  the  physical  results,  such  as  improvement  in  the  car- 
riage and  bearing  and  muscular  development,  but  the 
effect  upon  character  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  prompt- 
ness, order,  self-control,  neatness,  obedience,  devotion  to 
duty  and  others  of  equal  importance. 

Since  there  is  no  hall  or  other  suitable  place  for  such 
exercises  in  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  secure  the  Armory  or  some  other  large  hall  for 
regular  drill.  But  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  profitable 
investment  even  if  some  expense  was  incurred. 

Some  temporary  expedient  might  be  devised  to  give 
the  girls  of  the  High  School,  who  probably  need  it  more 
than  the  boys,  some  regular  "  health  exercise." 


COLUMBUS  DAY. 

In  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  and  the  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
October  21st,  1892,  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  celebrated  by  the 
public  schools  of  New  Haven  with  elaborate  and  inter- 
esting ceremonies. 

It  was  a  grand  celebration  and  an  occasion  long* to  be 
remembered  by  the  children  who  participated  and  by  the 
thousands  of  parents  and  citizens  who  witnessed  it. 

In  general  the  schools  followed  the  program  prepared 
by  the  National  Committee,  but  each  school  had  its  own 
characteristic  feature. 
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Admiral  Foote,  Von  Steinwehr  and  Henry  C.  Merwin 
Posts  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  turned  out  in 
large  numbers  to  act  as  escorts  to  the  schools.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred uniformed  and  well  drilled  boys  from  the  High  and 
grammar  schools  marched  in  perfect  time  and  step  to  the 
inspiring  martial  music.  Eight  thousand  boys  and  girls 
each  bearing  a  starry  banner  marched  from  the  schools  to 
the  Green  and  there  joined  in  a  grand  patriotic  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Jepson,  after  which  the  cadet 
companies  reformed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  C.  B. 
Foster  as  Grand  Marshal  and  the  G.  A.  R.  Posts  as 
escorts  and  after  a  short  march  were  reviewed  by  His 
Honor  the  Mayor  and  other  city  officials. 

During  the  time  taken  for  preparation  for  this  notable 
anniversary,  lessons  of  patriotism  and  citizenship  were 
inculcated.  The  meaning  of  the  four  centuries  of  higher 
civilization  was  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
and  the  part  that  the  Free  Public  School  has  borne  in  the 
general  advance  and  the  uplift  given  to  humanit)%  was 
put  before  them  in  a  manner  that  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  and  abiding  impression. 

The  program  of  the  general  exercises  at  the  Green  is 
appended. 

EXERCISES  AT  THE  GREEN. 

Invocation— Rev.  C.  E.  Twitchell. 

Song — **  My  Country,  *tis  of  Thee." 

Saluting  the  Flag — Signal  from  the  Superintendent. 

Song—*'  Beautiful  Flag." 

Address — Hon.  J.  B.  Sargent. 

Song—"  Red.  White  and  Blue." 

Address — Morris  F.  Tyler. 

Song—"  Dear  Native  Land." 

Address — Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry. 

Song — "  Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Benediction — Rev.  John  E.  Russell. 

GENERAL  PROGRESS. 

The  real  evidence  of  successful  and  progressive  school 
work  is  not  always  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  who 
looks  for  outside  indications,  who  expects  revolution  and 
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conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new.  There  can  be 
steady  and  substantial  progress,  however,  without  revo- 
lution,— without  marked  innovation  even. 

All  advance  movements  in  education  must  make  their 
way  slowly  and  maintain  their  supremacy  at  every  step 
by  positive  proof  of  their  superior  value. 

Every  succeeding  year  brings  new  and  difficult  prob- 
lems for  solution.  They  must  all  be  met  with  judgment 
and  wisdom,  and  whatever  promises  a  better  development 
and  enlightenment  for  this  rising  generation  that  is  soon 
to  bear  its  part  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  our  land,  that 
we  must  welcome  and  forward  to  the  best  of  our 
endeavors. 

If  new  subjects  and  new  methods  of  instruction  are 
essential  to  fit  the  youth  of  to-day  for  the  duties  which 
he  must  face  to-morrow,  we  must  anticipate  his  wants 
and  not  delay  until  he  is  beyond  our  reach  blaming  us  for 
his  imperfect  equipment. 

If  kindergarten  and  music  and  drawing  -and  manual 
training  are  essential  adjuncts  or  proper  integral  parts  of 
a  wise  and  broad  system  of  child  culture,  we  must  be 
prompt  to  add  them  to  our  course  and  furnish  the  best 
facilities  for  instruction  in  these  lines.  If  the  introduction 
of  natural  science,  algebra,  geometry  or  of  a  modern  lan- 
guage in  the  grammar  grades  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  our  pupils  we  must  give  them  the  benefit  of  this 
advantage. 

On  the  other  hand  if  there  is  danger  of  neglecting  the 
common  branches,  those  solid  foundation  stones  of  all 
higher  education  and  all  permanent  acquirement,  then  we 
must  see  to  it  that  thoroughness  is  sustained  in  every 
grade  and  that  essentials  be  not  sacrificed  to  novelty. 
The  schools  are  passing  through  a  stage  of  evolution. 
Purpose,  spirit  and  methods  are  changing,  but  the  pro- 
cess is  necessarily  a  slow  one.  We  still  have  with  us  as 
teachers  and  would-be  educational  leaders  some  relics 
of  the  earlier,  but  bygone  period.  They  belong  to  a 
different  generation,  and  cannot  rid  themselves  of  their 
fossilized   notions.     They  persistently  shut  their  eyes  to 
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the  new  work  and  new  methods  by  which  progressive 
educators  of  modern  times  have  been  seeking  to  adapt  the 
schools  to  the  new,  social  and  industrial  conditions.  But 
their  conservatism  cannot  stand  against  the  resistless 
force  of  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  schools  are 
effectually  out  of  the  slough  and  must  move  on,  upon  the 
higher  plane. 

CONCLUSION. 

Whatever  progress  has  been  made  in  our  schools  dur- 
ing the  year  past  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  cooper- 
ation of  faithful  principals  and  earnest  teachers  and  to 
them  I  hereby  acknowledge  my  indebtedness. 

I  beg  leave  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  for 
their  kindness  and  consideration,  the  local  press  for 
their  cordial  support  of  all  measures  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools,  and  to  the  citizens  for  their  confidence  and  en- 
couragement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


The  High  School. 


PLAN  AND  AIMS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

ADMISSION. 

The  annual  examination  for  the  High  School  is,  at  present,  held  in  April. 
Applicants  are  expected  to  be  well  prepared  in  arithmetic,  English  gram- 
mar, United  States  history  and  geography,  and  admission  is  based  mainly 
upon  the  result  of  their  examination  in  these  branches.  An  examination 
is,  however,  also  given  in  reading,  penmanship  and  spelling.  Candidates 
prevented  by  sickness  or  other  sufficient  cause  from  being  present  in  April, 
may  be  examined  and  received  at  any  time,  provided  they  are  qualified  to 
join  existing  classes. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Four  courses  of  study,  classical,  English,  scientific,  and  commercial  are 
offered.  The  first  and  third  prepare  respectively  for  Yale  Academic  depart- 
ment and  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  The  English  is  intended  mainly  for 
those  who  expect  to  teach,  and  the  commercial  for  those  who  can  spend  but 
two  years  in  the  High  School  and  desire  particularly  to  study  book-keeping, 
commercial  arithmetic  and  kindred  branches.  The  classical  and  English 
courses  are  each  four  years  in  length,  the  scientific  three,  and  the  commer- 
cial two  or  three  according  to  option  of  the  student. 

A  diploma  is  given  to  anyone  that  completes,  with  a  fair  degree  of  excel- 
lence, any  one  of  these  courses. 

APPARATUS   AND   LIBRARY. 

In  the  work  of  instruction  valuable  aids  are  furnished  by  a  large  and 
choice  apparatus  illustrating  astronomy,  chemistry  and  physics ;  by  a  well 
classified  cabinet  of  minerals  and  fossils  comprising  several  thousand  speci- 
mens ;  and  by  a  very  carefully  selected  library. 

In  chemistry  and  physics,  pupils  are  expected  to  make  their  study  intelli- 
gent and  practical  by  personally  performing  before  the  class  all  the  experi- 
ments described  in  their  text-books,  in  addition  to  many  others  original  and 
selected. 

The  Library  contains  more  than  1,700  volumes.  These  have  been  carefully 
chosen  with  a  view  to  illustrating  and  supplementing  as  efficiently  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  instruction  of  teachers  in  all  branches  of  study. 

In  addition  to  the  reference  library,  which  includes  the  International  and 
Century  dictionaries,  encyclopsedias,  critical  studies  in  English  language 
and  literature,  standard  works  in  history,  science,  etc.,  there  is  a  good  sup- 
ply of  general  reading  in  fiction,  biography,  history,  literature,  travel,  poetry, 
etc.      From    this  portion  of  the  library  pupils  are  allowed,   upon  certain 
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conditions,  to  draw  books,  which  may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which 
thus  find  a  welcome  and  useful  circulation  in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 

RULES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

EXAMINATIONS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Sec.  73.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of 
the  Grammar  Schools,  whose  standing  entitles  them  to  rank  in  the  first  half 
of  the  class,  are  promoted  to  the  High  School  without  examination.  The 
others  are  required  to  take  the  regular  examination  and  may  be  admitted  to 
the  High  School  on  attaining  an  average  rank  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  four 
principal  studies.  All  candidates  shall  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age.  and 
shall  bring  certificates  of  scholarship  and  good  character  from  the  principal 
of  the  school  they  last  attended.  They  must  be  well  prepared  in  arithmetic, 
English  grammar.  United  States  history,  geography,  reading,  penmanship 
and  spelling. 

PREPARATION   OF   QUESTIONS. 

Sec.  74.  The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Special  Instruction,  for  their  approval, 
previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the 
text-books  used  in  the  schools,  but  shall  correspond  in  principle  to  the 
instruction  given  in  the  studies  pursued. 

EXAMINATION  UNDER  THE   DIRECTION  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  75.  The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
and  such  teachers  as  may  be  selected. 

PUPILS   NOT  ELIGIBLE. 

Sec  76.  Pupils  below  the  highest  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examinations,  unless  recommended  by  the  prin- 
cipal as  in  his  opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

APPLICANTS   FROM   OTHER   SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  77.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  examina- 
tion, and  the  results  of  all  examinations  shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  for  approval. 

STUDIES    PURSUED. 

Sec.  7S.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning. 
viz :  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration, 
surveying,  navigation,  the  English  language  and  literature  ;  in  reading. 
declamation,  spelling,  defining,  and  composition ;  in  the  French,  German, 
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Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  in  rhetoric,  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
in  history  and  political  philosophy,  together  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Connecticut ;  in  physical  geography,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  astronomy,  physiolog}',  botany,  zoOlogy,  mineralogy,  geoU 
og>*,  vocal  music,  and  drawing. 

ORDER  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  79.  The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  the  School,  with  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  committee. 

ADMISSION   AT  THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAR. 

Sec.  80.  Admission  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
unless  the  candidate  is  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 


Sec.  81.  The  sessions  of  the  High  School  shall  be  from  8>j  o'clock  a.  m. 
to  I  o'clock  p.  M. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Sec.  82.  Examinations  for  promotions  in  the  High  School  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Principal  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  any 
pupil  who  is  rated  lower  than  C  in  two  or  more  of  the  studies  of  his  class 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  promotion. 

GRADUATION   EXERCISES. 

Sec.  83.  The  Graduation  Exercises  shall  be  public,  and  shall  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  in  April.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Grad- 
uating exercises  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Sec.  84.  Diplomas  will  be  given  to  pupils  who  have  completed  either  of 
the  prescribed  courses  and  who  have  attained  a  standing  indicated  by  the 
letters  C,  B  or  A  upon  the  studies  of  the  same. 


LIST   OF  TEXT-BOOKS  ADOPTED  AND  PURCHASED  FOR  THE 
SCHOOLS  IN  iSqo. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Interstate  Reader,  First  and  Second  ;  Lippincott's  Reader,  First  and  Third; 
Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth;  Harper's  Reader,  First  Second, 
Third,  Fourth  ;  Stickney  Reader,  First,  Fourth  ;  Nature  Reader,  First,  Second; 
Swtnton's  Reader,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth ;  Swinton's  Introductory 
Geography ;  Swinton's  School  Geography ;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography, 
Grade  VHI  and  High  School ;  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands ;  Picturesque 
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te-Book,  Dana's  Geological  Story,  Young's  Astronomy,  Gage's  Introduc- 
1  to  Physical  Science  ;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 
iJiSTORY. — Myers'  Eastern  Nations,  Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People, 
-ers  and  Allen's  Ancient  History,  Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
>otgomery*s  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery's  Leading 
ctsof  French  History,  Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  Mowry's 
v\\  Government,  Myers'  General  Historyi 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness,  Easy  Latin 
ethod.  Collar's  Gate  to  Cassar,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Caesar,  Collar's 
itin  Composition,  Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero, 
Jen  and  Greenough's  Ovid,  Principia  Latina,  Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer. 
Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  First  Lessons, 
Godwin's  Anabasis,  Jones'  Greek  Prose,  Seymour's  Iliad — six  books. 
French. — Whitney's  Brief  French  Grammar,  Super's  French  Reader,  Le 
oyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon,  Polyeucte,  Carine. 

German. — Collar's  Eisenbach  Lessons,  Brand's  German  Prose,  Schiller's 
/ilhelm  Tell,  Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar,  Three  German  Comedies, 
>tis'  Grimm's  Maerchen. 
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FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING.  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE,   1893-94. 

Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


General 

Welch , 

High  School. 
Rosette 


5 

3.3« 

a8 

Z9 

10 

7 

«9 

«7 

U 

96 

34 

ai 

TUESDAY. 


»9 
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x6 

13 

«3 

90 

1,30 

77 

6    I     10 


«3 


»7 
•4 


1,99 


Wlocheater . 

High 

LoveU 

Wooeter 
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1 
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I     a? 


WEDNESDAY 

"i  I        ~ 

,    4 


x8 
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I     »5 


1,  a9  ' 
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a8 
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13         X7         X4 
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14 


z8 
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96 
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High 
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Hamilton . 
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I     ai 
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xa 
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x6 
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XX 
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«4 
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«S 

ax 

•» 

99 

... 

4 

X 

8 


xa 

xo 

7 

«9 

«7 

»4 

96 

M 

9X 

3,31 

«8 

FRIDAY. 


High 


8.30  A    M.  to  Z  P.  M. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Henry,  Assistant. 
High  School^Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday. 


Grand  Arenne. 

Welch 

Dixwell 

LoreU 


A.  M.  8 

A.  M.  I  X5 

A.  M.  1  99 

A.  M.  ,  99 


FRIDAY. 
3         8 


X5     I     «9 
99     I     96 


9 
x6 


9 
x6 


97 


x8 
as 
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1.99 


EXEHCISES   BY   DICTATION. 


SECOND   QRADE. 
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-^— 0- 


2. 


SECOND   GRADE. 
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THIRD   GRADE. 


1— --r 
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1 \—^- 
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THIRD   GRADE. 


I:      fl  Jjl 


FIFTH   GRADE. 
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[3:=::? 

-#-;- 


9. 


SIXTH   GRADE. 


^>ijIJi-Li^^^4i?Qt±^ 


ttziiy^ 


iti± 


10. 


SIXTH   GRADE. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 

TIME    TABLE    FOR    1893-94. 
B.  Jepson,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY.     * 


SCHOOLS. 

Hamiltoo 

St.  Francis  O.  Asyl. 

Ferry  Street 

Wooster 

Hamiltoa 

Fair  Street 

Wooster 

N.  H.  Orph.  A»y!*m 


Rooms.   Time.    Sept  Oct  Not.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May    June 

6         4       15      la      la      16 

13        II       aa      19      19      33 

•9      a6      a6      30 


to    5  A.M.  ( 

"    4  «••*<•  ) 

8  A.M.I 

6  P.M.  f 

la  A.M.  I 

8  P.M.  r 


"  9 
18  i6 
»S      23  , 


I 


»5 


a8 


18 
as 


13 


A.M.  ( 

P.M.  r 


a, 30     a; 


4»a6 


TUESDAY. 


SCHOOLS.       '  Rooms.  {Time.;  Sept  Oct.  1  Nov.  |Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar; Apr,  May 


iVebster |    i  to 

Winchester. 


8      A.M.  ) 
6      P.M.  f 


5    3.3« 


Sheltoo  Avenue  ...  I  x  '*  n     a.m.  (.  ■     ,        ,^  1 

Bd wards  Street....!  i"    8     p.m.  f      "      '** 

Winchester ,  6 

West  Street 1  i 
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Davenport  Avenue  i 

Hallock  Street x 


a8    I  ..     a,3o   a7     aj 

7     I     5 
14        xa 
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6 

ID 

x6 

«3 

»3 

«7 

93 

ao 

ao 

94 

June 


ty  29      -- 
«S    [    " 
5 

»9 


WEDNESDAY. 


SCHOOLS.       I   Rooms.  I  Time.' 

Cedar  Street x  to   8    a.m.) 

Woodward   i"    4.,p.m.  { 


Washington 

Eaton 

Dixwdl  Avenue.. 

Washington 7 

Carlisle  Street x 

Eaton I     I 


'a.m.  I 
'p.m.  f 


7*"  la  I  A.M. 
I  "    6  ;  P.M. 


A.M.  I 
P.M.  ( 


kpt 

6 

Oct. 
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1,39 

.3 

XX 
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ao 
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ao       34      ai 
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THURSDAY. 


SCHOOLS.  Rooms.    Time.  Sept  Oct.  Nov.  | Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May     June 


X  to    s  ,  A.M.  J 
X        4'  P.M. 


Dwight X  to   s  , 

Orchard  Street 

Greenwich  Avenue 

Lovell S  "  la  a.m.  I 

Manual  Training  ..                 !  p.m.  ( 

Dwight 6  "  xa  A.M.  i 

Loveil «  **    4  P.M.) 

Humphrey  Street.,  x"    4  a.m.} 

Oak  Street x  **    4  p.m.  ( 


7! 
M 
ax 
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19  . 
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SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.    Time.  'Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr'  May  1 


Woolsey 
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N.  Quinnipiac  St.. 

Center  Street 

Woolsey 

Lloyd  and  Branch . 

Rosette  .., 

Welch 6 


to     8      A.M. 

"    6 


A.M.  »  g  I       g 
P.M.  (^00 

**  la     A.M.  I 

"      4       P;M.  V  j     X5        13 

"  xa     A.M.  I  „  ' 

"     6      P.M.)  I 

"  xa   _A.M.  i   39  ,   37 


X7 
P.  M. 

9 


13  9 

19        16 
36        33 


High  School  Select  Chorus,  Friday  at  la.ao  p.m. 


9  ao 
16  37 
30  ,  .- 
X3 


18 
as 

4 


June 
xs 


NoTK.— The  fourth  Friday  p.m.  of  each  month  is  reserved  for  lessons  omitted  by  i 
of  Single  Sessions. 
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conditions,  to  draw  books,  which  may  be  retained  two  weeks,  and  which 
thus  find  a  welcome  and  useful  circulation  in  the  homes  of  scholars. 

It  should  be  understood  that  half  the  cost  of  the  library  is  met  by  an 
annual  State  appropriation.  The  same  is  true  of  the  apparatus.  The  geo- 
logical cabinet  is  private  property. 


RULES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

EXAMINATIONS    FOR    ADMISSION. 

Sec.  73.  At  the  close  of  each  school  year  pupils  in  the  highest  grade  of 
the  Grammar  Schools,  whose  standing  entitles  them  to  rank  in  the  first  half 
of  the  class,  are  promoted  to  the  High  School  without  examination.  The 
others  are  required  to  take  the  regular  examination  and  may  be  admitted  to 
the  High  School  on  attaining  an  average  rank  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  four 
principal  studies.  All  candidates  shall  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
shall  bring  certificates  of  scholarship  and  good  character  from  the  principal 
of  the  school  they  last  attended.  They  roust  be  well  prepared  in  arithmetic, 
English  grammar.  United  States  history,  geography,  reading,  penmanship 
and  spelling. 

PREPARATION   OF   QUESTIONS. 

Sec.  74.  The  questions  must  be  prepared  by  the  Superintendent,  and  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Special  Instruction,  for  their  approval, 
previous  to  the  examination.  The  questions  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  the 
text-books  used  in  the  schools,  but  shall  correspond  in  principle  to  the 
instruction  given  in  the  studies  pursued. 

EXAMINATION   UNDER   THE   DIRECTION  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Sec.  75.  The  examination  is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent  of  Schools,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School 
and  such  teachers  as  may  be  selected. 

PUPILS  NOT  ELIGIBLE. 

Sec.  76.  Pupils  below  the  highest  class  in  the  Grammar  Schools  are  not 
received  as  candidates  for  examinations,  unless  recommended  by  the  prin- 
cipal as  in  his  opinion  qualified  for  admission. 

APPLICANTS   FROM   OTHER   SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  77.  All  applicants  from  other  schools  shall  pass  a  similar  examina- 
tion, and  the  results  of  all  examinations  shall  be  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate committee  for  approval. 

STUDIES    PURSUED. 

Sec.  78.  Instruction  may  be  given  in  the  following  branches  of  learning, 
viz:  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensuration, 
surveying,  navigation,  the  English  language  and  literature  ;  in  reading, 
declamation,  spelling,  defining,  and  composition  ;  in  the  French,  German, 
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Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  in  rhetoric,  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
in  history  and  political  philosophy,  together  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Connecticut;  in  physical  geography,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  astronomy,  physiology,  botany,  zoClogy,  mineralogy',  geol- 
ogy, vocal  music,  and  drawing. 

ORDER  OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Sec.  79.  The  particular  order  and  manner  in  which  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  the  studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  shall  be  arranged  by  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  the  School,  with  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate  committee. 

ADMISSION   AT  THE   BEGINNING  OF   THE  YEAR. 

Sec.  80.  Admission  shall  be  made  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
unless  the  candidate  is  qualified  to  enter  the  regular  course. 

SESSIONS. 

Sec.  81.  The  sessions  of  the  High  School  shall  be  from  8|i  o'clock  A.  M. 
to  I  o'clock  p.  M. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Sec.  82.  Examinations  for  promotions  in  the  High  School  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Principal  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  and  any 
pupil  who  is  rated  lower  than  C  in  two  or  more  of  the  studies  of  his  class 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  promotion. 

GRADUATION  EXERCISES. 

Sec.  83.  The  Graduation  Exercises  shall  be  public,  and  shall  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  scholastic  year  in  April.  All  matters  relating  to  the  Grad- 
uating exercises  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Sec.  84.  Diplomas  will  be  given  to  pupils  who  have  completed  either  of 
the  prescribed  courses  and  who  have  attained  a  standing  indicated  by  the 
letters  C,  B  or  A  upon  the  studies  of  the  same. 


LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  ADOPTED  AND  PURCHASED  FOR  THE 
SCHOOLS  IN  18QO. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Interstate  Reader,  First  and  Second  ;  Lippincott's  Reader,  First  and  Third; 
Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth;  Harper's  Reader,  First  Second, 
Third,  Fourth  ;  Stickney  Reader,  First,  Fourth  ;  Nature  Reader,  First,  Second; 
Swinton's  Reader,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth ;  Swinton's  Introductory 
Geography ;  Swinton's  School  Geography ;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography, 
Grade  VIII  and  High  School ;  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands ;  Picturesque 
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Geography,  Reader;  Our  World  Reader;  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer; 
Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic ;  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic  ;  Graves* 
Speller ;  Knox-Heath  Elementary  Lessons  in  English ;  Barnes'  Brief  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  ;  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States  ;  Eggle- 
ston*s  Primary  of  the  United  States;  Dodge's  History  Stories;  Pratt's 
American  History  Stories ;  Jepson's  Music  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third, 
Fourth ;  Spencerian  Tracing  Course ;  Spencerian  Shorter  Course  ;  Spen- 
cierian  Large  Course  ;  Webster's  Handy  Dictionary ;  Webster's  Condensed 
Dictionary  ;  Ruled,  noiseless  slates  ;  mechanical  drawing  tools. 

English  Language.  —  New  Franklin  Fifth  Reader,  Swinton's  Fifth 
Reader,  Swintnn's  Sixth  Reader,  Thurber's  Select  Essays  of  Macaulayt 
Rolfe's  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar. 

English  Classics. — Essays  of  Elia,  DeQuincey's  Joan  of  Arc,  Selections 
from  Browning.  The  Hero  as  a  Prophet,  Selections  from  Edwin  Arnold. 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  —  Selections  from  Maria  Edgeworih, 
Lovell's  Books  and  Libraries,  etc.,  Emerson's  Fortunes  of  the  Republic, 
Thoreau's  Succession  of  Forest  Trees,  etc.,  Evangeline,  Part  I,  Hiawatha, 
Part  I  and  H,  Birds  and  Bees,  Tales  of  Wayside  Inn,  Part  I,  II  and  III, 
Gettysburg  Speech,  Lars. 

English  Literature  Pamphlets.— Wordsworth  I,  Webster  II,  Burke  I. 
Coleridge  and  Burns,  Addison  and  Goldsmith. 

Classics  for  Children. —  Selections  from  Ruskin,  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby,  Talisman,  Marmion. 

Modern  Classics. — Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Students'  Series  English  Classics. — Silas  Warner,  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

Falcon  Edition. — Tempest,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

high  school. 

English  Language.— Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary,  Cathcart's  Reader, 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English,  Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican Literature,  Irving's  Six  Selections  (boards). 

Riverside  Literature  Series  (paper). — Longfellow,  Miles  Standish ; 
Longfellow,  Children's  Hour;  Whittier,  Snow- Bound  ;  Hawthorne,  White 
Hills;  Hawthorne.  Wonder  Book,  Part  I  and  II. 

Modern  Classics  (cloth). — Holmes,  Favorite  Poems  ;  Lowell,  Sir  Launfal  ; 
Tenn3'^son,  Idylls  of  the  King. 

English  Classics  (paper). — Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales  : 
Macauley,  Lord  Clive  ;  Milton,  L' Allegro  ;  Bacon,  Essays. 

Shakespere,  Hudson  Edition  (cloth). — Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Twelfth  Night. 

Tweed's  Grammar. 

Mathematics. — Packard's  New  Manual  of  Book-keeping  and  Corres- 
pondence, Wells*  Higher  Algebra,  Newcomb's  Algebra,  Wells'  Geometry, 
Newcomb's  Trigonometry,  Newcomb's  Tables,  Eaton's  Metric  System,  A. 
P.  Root's  Business  Forms,  Franklin's  Written  Arithemetic,  Thompson's 
Commercial  Arithemetic. 

Physical  Sciences.— Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  Field-Book  of 
Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body,  Shepard's  Chemistry,  Shepard's  Chemistry 


THE   HIGH   SCHOOL.  8l 

Note-Book,  Dana's  Geological  Story,  Young's  Astronomy,  Gage's  Introduc- 
tion to  Physical  Science  ;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 

History. — Myers'  Eastern  Nations,  Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People, 
Myers  and  Allen's  Ancient  History,  Myers'  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  French  History,  Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  Mowry's 
Civil  Government,  Myers'  General  History; 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness,  Easy  Latin 
Method,  Collar's  Gate  to  Cassar,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Caesar,  Collar's 
Latin  Composition,  Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero, 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid,  Principia  Latina,  Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer. 

Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  First  Lessons, 
Goodwin's  Anabasis,  Jones'  Greek  Prose,  Seymour's  Iliad — six  books. 

French. — Whitney's  Brief  French  Grammar,  Super's  French  Reader,  Le 
Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon,  Polyeucte,  Carine. 

German. — Collar's  Eisenbach  Lessons,  Brand's  German  Prose,  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar,  Three  German  Comedies, 
Otis'  Grimm's  Maerchen. 
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Algebra. 
English. 
German  (4  rec). 
Book-Keep'g&  Penmanship. 

English. 

German. 

Book-keep'g  &  Penmanship. 

Actual  Business. 

Physics. 

Stenography  (i  rec). 

English. 
German. 
Type- writing. 
Stenography. 
Civil  Government. 

X 
xn 

Algebra. 
Latin  (7  rec). 
English. 

Latin. 

Algebra  and  Geometry. 

English. 

History  (English  and  General). 

Botany  and  Zoology. 

Latin,  German  or  French. 

Physics. 

Civil  Government  (Lectures). 

General  History. 

English  Literature. 
Latin,  German  or  French. 
Astronomy  and  Physical  Geog. 
Geology  and  Physiology. 

5 

Algebra. 
Latin  (7  rec). 
English. 

Algebra  and  Latin. 

Physics. 

English. 

History  (English  and  General). 

Geometry  and  Latin 
English  and  Botany. 
German  or  French. 
General  History. 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

German  or  French. 

Latin. 

English. 

Field-work. 

4 

<< 

Algebra. 
Latin  (7  rec). 
English. 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry. 

Latin. 

Greek  or  German. 

English. 

Latin  (Roman  History). 
Greek  (Gr.  History)  or  German. 
German  or  French. 
Physics  and  English. 

Latin. 

German  or  French. 
English  and  Geometry. 
Greek  or  German 
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FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING.  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE,   1893-94. 

Miss  Stklla  Skinnkr,  Supkr visor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


I 


Woolwy 

Dwight 

WaahingtOD  . 
High  School. 


18 
as 


I 


a,  30 
9 
16 

*3     , 


I 

e 

z 

a? 
6 
«3 


18 


ir 


a9 

8 


■8 

za 

«0 

«6 

5 


"9 
36 


x6 
as 

30 

9 


a 
2        iL 


31       ^       18 

a8         35 

7  4 


General 

Welch 

High  School. 
Rosette 


TUESDAY. 

3»3«    '     a8 
10  7 

17  14 

34  31 


5 

1 
9 

13 

t6 

«9 

a3 

.... 

3,30 

— 

— 

6 

6 

10 

8 

»3 

»3 

X7 

1     «5 

so 

so 

a4 

33 

»7 

a7 

.... 

.   ''»9 

WEDNESDAY. 


Wincheater . 

High 

LoveU 

Wooater 


6 

4 

;  '3 

IX 

,    so 

18 

1    37 

as 

I«  39  ' 
8 


6 
«3 


3.  3« 


«7 
a4 


38 
7 
«4 


■     38     t   .— 


IX  I  9 
x8  I  x6 
as    I     a3 


THURSDAY. 


High 

Webater.. 
Hamilton . 
BatOD 


7 
«4 


38 


s 

3 

Z3 

9 

«9 

16 

36 

30 

7  XX 

14         z8 

3Z  I      35 

....  i        4 


8 
XS 


8 
«S 


X9 

36 


xo 

«7 

a4 

3.  3X 


FRIDAY. 


High 8.30  A  M.  tOXP.  M. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Henry,  Assistant. 
High  School— Monday,  Tueaday,  Wednesday,  Thursday. 


Grand  Arenue 

Welch 

A.M. 
A.  M. 
A.M. 
A.  M. 

8 

1     IS 

1 

33 

Dixwell 

Lorell 

! 
1  ., 

FRIDAY 

3 


»7 


IS  9 

19  x6 

36  '    33 

5  I     a 


9 
x6 

30 


5 

xs 

X9 

36 


6 
«3 


7 

«4 


18  I     IS 

35  '  33 

4  '  »«a9 

XX  i      8 


EXERCISES   BY   DICTATION. 

SECOND   GRADE. 
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SECOND   GRADE. 
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THIRD   GRADE. 
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:^ 
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THIRD   GRADE. 
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*  f  K  X- 


.tf  •  y 


=f3r 


S^E* 


ti=t: 
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FOURTH   GRADE. 


^^^T-^^^g»jfeFJ=tg?^^^^^ 


FOURTH   GRADE. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 

TIME    TABLE    FOR    1893-94. 

B.  J  EPSON,   SUPKR  VISOR. 


MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms, 
xto   5 

;- 1 

t  "    6 

7  **  *« 

X  "    8 

7   *•   13 

I  "    3 

Time. 

P.M.  f 
A.M.* 
P.M.f 
A.M.» 
P.M.f 
A.M.I 
P.M.  f 

Sept  Oct. 

XI            g 
18         16 

as      23 

-    2.30 

Nov. 

6 

«3 

ao 

a; 

Dec  Jan. 
4       »5 

IX           32 

«S       ^9 

8 

Feb  Mar  Apr 
12      la     x6 

19        XQ        23 
26        26       30 

5        5        9 

May 
U 

3X 

28 

7 

June 

Hamiltoa 

St.  Fiaccts  0.  Asyt 

Feny  Street 

^Vooster 

Hamilton 

Fair  Street 

XI 

x8 
as 

Wooster 

N.  H.  Orph.  Asyl'm 

4ta6 

TUESDAY. 


SCHOOLS.       '  Rooms.    Time.'  Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr.  May  j  June 


Webster , 

Winchester 

Shelton  Avenue  . . . 

Edwards  SUeet 

Winchester 

West  Street 

Webster 

Davenport  Avenue 
HaUock  Street 


xto  8 
I  "    6 


5    3.3» 


A.M.I 
P.M.f 
IX  A.M. ) 
8       P.M.  f 

12  A.M.  ) 
4       PM.  f 

13  A.M.  ) 

4       "     >•,     a6      24 
8      P.M.  i  , 


«9      >7 


28 
7 
«4 


2,30    27 
16     13 


19       23  I  ao     30 


-- 

X,99 

-- 

» 

»S 

1    " 

«7 

8 

5 

a4 

a3 

«9 

WEDNESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms. !  Time.   Sept  Oct. 


Cedar  Street i  to   8    a.m.) 

Woodward    «  "    4  i.p.m.  f 

Grand  Avenue ,  x  **    8  'Ia.m.  I 

Washington x  "    6     p.m.  f 

Eaton 7a"  12    A.M.  ( 

Dizwell  Avenue...  i"    6     p.m.) 

Washinirton 7  **  12  1  , 

Carlisle  Street x  "    4 

Eaton t  X  **    6  , 


6 
'3 


p.m.  ) 

A.M.  I 
P.M.  1 


Oct. 

Nov. 

4 

1,29 

XX 

8 

18 

»5 

^5 

32 

Dec  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Aprj  May  |  June 


-.  3.3«,  28 
6  10  7 
»3    i    «7      »4 


20 


24        31 


28 

- 

' 

7 

XI 

9 

'4 

x8 

16 

21 

^5 

a3 

THURSDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Dwight X  to   5 

Orchard  Street 1"    4 

Greenwich  Avenue  1  "    4  ,  p.m. 

Lovell 5**12     a.m. 

Manual  Training  . .  p.  m. 

Dwight 6   "    12   '    A.M. 

Lovell I  **    4     P.M. 

Humphrey  Street .. '  x  *'    4     a.m. 

Oalc  Street i  **    4  '  p.m.  ' 


Rooms.    Time.  Sept  Oct  Nov.  |  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr   May 

A.M. 


«4 


19 
26 


9 
16 


18 
as 

4 


15 


I 


«9 

22        36 
1,29      .. 


ID 

X7 
a4 
3«3> 


June 

7 
»4 

21 

28 


FRIDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Woolsey i  to   8 

Welch 1  *•    6 

Rosette  7  **  12 

N.  Quinnipiac  St...  x  **    4 

Center  Street x 

Woolsey 9  **  12 

Lloyd  and  Branch  .  ,  x  **    4 

Rosette  .., 1  x  **    6 

Welch 6  '*  13 


Rooms.    Time.  I  Sept' Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Marl  Apr 
J-JJ-  ['8        6         38       13       9       9l3oi 


-I 

P.M.  )   , 


10 

>S 

>9 

16 

«7 

33 

36 

23 

P.  M. 

9 

x 

5 

2 

16  I  27 


May 

x8 

4 


June 


«5 


High  School  Select  Chorus,  Kriday  at  13.20  p.m. 


NoTB.— The  fourth  Friday  p.m.  of  each  month  is  reserved  for  lessons  omitted  by  1 
of  Single  Sessions. 


FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE.  1893-94. 

Miss  Julia  Nadler,  Assistant  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Woolsey 
Fair  St. .. 

Dwif^ht 

Huinnip 
enter  St. 


WashiDfftOD  . 
West  St 


Buinnipiac  St. . 
e 


Hamilton 

Greenwich  Ay.. 


■s'l 


ii:i 
i;i:i 


A.M.  I 
P.M.  f 

|a.m.  I 

! 

I  A.M.  { 
P.M.  S 

A.M.J 
P.M.  f 


..        a,  30  I     97     ^       4  IS 

It     '       9     I       6          XI  !     M 

I                          '  I 

z8         x6     I     13     ,     x8  99 

as     '    33     I    ao    I     ..  !      8 

TUESDAY. 


-    i 


za         i^     I     M    >     s> 


19     I     »9     I     «3     I 


a6 


ax     !     x8 


a8    I     »5 


Lloyd  St. 
N.  H 


Orplian  Asylum. 


Cedar  St. 
Oak  St... 


Shelton  Ay. 

Rosette  St. 

Carlisle  St. 


3. 3'       a8 


A.M.  I 

P.M.  r 

I 
A.M.  I 
P.M.  f  ' 

A.M.  I  I  , 

P.M.f       '9  «7  14     1     19     I     "3 


I'll' 

7     I     xa         x6     1     13     I     X3     ,     X7     I     IS     I     xa 


,     ao    I     ao    ^     a4 


Rosette  St a.m.  I        ,  I  '  1  ' 

-     ■    '    -  IIp.m.J-       26     ,     94     1     ax  ..     ia,,o  ^     a7 


I   i,a9  , 


Winchester.... 
Humphrey  St.  . 


Fair  St.... 
Ferry  St.. 
Wooster.. 


a.m.  ( 

P.M.  J 


A.M. 


WEDNESDAY. 


I     ^ 


ao 


I 


x8 


THURSDAY 


x.a9' 

- 

3.31 

a8 

a8 

.. 

3 

6 

8  1 

6 

xo  , 

7 

7 

" 

9 

«3 

.! 

«3 

»7  1 

14 

M 

x8 

x6 

20 

aa  1 

30 

a4 

ax 

ax 

>s 

-3 

a? 

Edwards  St.... 
Dayenport  Ay. 


Webster... 
Orchard  St. 


Hamilton I 

St.  Francis  Orph'n  Asy.  | 

Eaton 


A.M.  ) 
P.M.f 


I 


I         ! 

9     I     X4 


'      I      '  X  1 

ax     I     X9     I     16         ax 


A.M.1I 

P.M.  )  I 


I 


fS??_sr:::;::::::::::i;;.2.1i  »»  1  ««  1  30 


>8    I     IS    I     «S 

:     I 

35    I    aa    I     33 


X3 

zo 

7 

»9 

»7 

U 

36 

34 

" 

.. 

30X 

a8 

FRIDAY. 


Hallock  St.  . 
Wood\rard . 


Hallock  and  Cedar 
Baton 


A.M. 

A.M. 
A.M. 


8      I         6 

I 

«5     !     13 


33       I       30 


A.M.       '      39 


3 

8 

xa 

9 

9 

ao 

.8 

15 

xo 

»S 

., 

x6 

x6 

37 

>5 

3a 

17 

83 

36 

a3 

30 

- 

4 

X,  29 

X 

5 

a 

a 

«3 

XX 

8 

FORM  STUDY.  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS.   i8<)3-94. 
Room  i,  High  School. 


a 


o 


P.  M. 

4.30 


Eighth  year 

Seventh  year 

Sixth  year 

Fifth  year.... 

I 
Fourth  year |i      " 

Third  year 4.00 

ii 

Second  year 

Second  half,  First  year . 

First  half,  First  year 

Kindergarten 


II  '     II 


13 
13 
18 
30 
25 
27 


16 

I     18 

I 

! 

as 

30 


3.00 


Z         Q     I    *^         b 


13 

15 
20 
21* 

a? 
29 


12 
3      14 

19 
21 
a6 

28 


4 

6 

II 

13 


10 
15 
17 
23 

24 
39 

31 


X       < 


26 


28 


II 

16 

18 

5       23 


I 


14 


25 
30 


!  7  I  - 
9 
14 
16 
21 
33  I 
38 
39* 

4 
6 


*  These  three  dates  changed  from  Wednesday  to  Tuesday  on  account  of  holi- 
day succeeding. 


SEWING  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE   FOR   1893-^4. 

Miss  Jennie  Messer,  Instructor. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


a 


I 


I  t 


Q    ,    A 


Lovell 

Baton 

BdwardsSt 

Baton 

Quinnipiac 


.  '  I  A.  M. 

.IIA.M. 

J     P.M. 

.,     P.M. 

jlp.M. 


'5-10  ix«  25  '  9,33     6,  ao     4,  x8|i5,  89   xa,  s6   X9,a6 '16,30  14,28 


28 


2,  16, 
30 


13,  97       XX       8«  aa  |  5,  X9     5,  X9     9,  23     7,  ax     4,  i3 


5-^    XX,  35     9,33     6,  ao     4,  x8   15,  99  1X2,  a6   12,96   16,30   X4,  aS  11,15 


J5-6 
1-3 


x8 
x8 


a«x6, 


I     30 

I  a,  x6   X3,  27 


13.27       «« 


r 

8,  23  ,  5.  «9  I  5»  «9     9«  83  '  7.  »«     4-  »S 
8,  aa     5*  »9  I  S»  «9     9*  "3     7»  «'     4«  »S 


Wooster 

Hamilton 

Fair  St 

Ferry  St 


A.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 
P.  M. 


TUESDAY. 

l5>xo|Xa,  a6    10,  34  I  7»  ai  1     "     I  "'J  'l«3»  "7  ^^3*  =7  I 
'5-«o    5.  X9  '  "" 


3« 


.7     1   V'".^ 
X4,  38     5,  X9  I  9,  a3  I  6,  ao     6,  90  '10,  34     8,  aa     5, 19 


'5-8    li,  36  'xo,  34     7,  31 


a,  16, 
30     , 


X3,  37  ,X3,  27  !     X7     I   '^5»  „^  ai 


,5-8      5,  X9  I  3' *7   j^^  ,3     5,  19  j  g^  83  j  6,  90     6,  ao   10,  34     8,  23     5,  X5 


WEDNESDAY. 


Shelton  Av a.  m. 

Dwight ,  A.  M. 

Grand  Av '  p.  m. 

Welch P.M. 


5-xo    6,  30  '  4»  18     ';^*5i 


«3 


3;  *7'  14,  38   X4,  96 


x8       3,  x6    6,  30 
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Woolsey 
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Webster a.m.  5-10   8,9a     6,90    3,17 

HallockSt.' P.M.   5-8     8,22     6,  20  <  3,  17 


Winchester 


A.  M.   5-xo  15,  39   X3,  97  I 


Dixwell  At p.m.  5-6   15,99  13,97 
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39 
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SEWING. 

Table  showing  a  List  of  Garments  finished  in  the  School  Rooms 
DURING  the  Year  ending  June  30TH,  1893. 
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Eaton, 5-106040 

Dwight, 5-105329 

Grand  Ave., 5-8    2818 

Lovcll, 5-107034 

Ferry  St., 5-8    20    7 

Edwards  St.,.. 5-8    2010 

Woolsey, 5-1035  32 

Wooster 5-107424 

Washington, 5-103035 

Webster, 5-103049 

Welch, '5-8    25  18 

Winchester, 6~io28|i2 

Rosette  St., 17-105132 

I     '     I 
Fair  St., 5-8  '15    6 

I  I     I 

Woodward, 3-4     629 

Skinner 5-8    52  26 

Hallock  St., '5-8    5016 
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215822657 14   6  104 
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113x91012    917    7  12  94  10  281 

2    1,28.  3    8    8  14  ..'  71  4  III  165 


2  ._  10    2    4    5  --  -. 

I 
2  ..  17    318    944  .. 


6|  4    5|    103 
9    81  5    191 


5    2  xo   3    8415    61  8  13  20    137 
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Dixwell  Ave, I5-6    3013 

I 
Shelton  Ave., 5-1045  36 

^^   .      .   .  '         '     '     ' 

Quinnipiac, 2-3    17371 

Hamilton, ,5-1034  64 

;      '    !    i 

Cedar  St ;5-8  I82  55! 


I  ..    7,  2    6    4    8  .. 
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5 
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1 

58 

II           1    '    1       '    ' 

32 

I    118    3 1  51--  15!  5 

1              '     '     '     1     ' 

2 

128 

I  .-14   4   3101--    6'  6 
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3 
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' 
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717,17,  2 
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15 
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176 
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.. 
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PENMANSHIP  LESSONS. 

TIME-TABLE    FOR    1893-94. 

Geo.  a.  Booth,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY.  P.  M. 


SCHOOLS. 

0. 

t3 
0 

i 

2 

Dec. 
Jan'y. 

5 
12 

0. 
< 

0 

c 

Rooms 

1-4 

Rooms  5-12. 

Webster. ' 

18 
25 

1         1 



1 
2^  ' 

Dwight, J 1 

Fair  St., 

1          ; 

30 

1 

2 

1? 

1 ! 

Orchard  St ' 

1 

Shelton  Ave - 

1 

19 
26 

.... 

.... 

7  r 

Edwards  St., 

23 
30 

::::i::::!::::i 

Humohrev  St.. -- 

Rosette  St 

6 

13 
20 

27 

5 
12 

.... 

14  ' 

Hallock  St i 

...... 

1 

West  St 

:::::::. .::: 

Ferry  St., - ' 

iL._. 

19 

Woodward.         .                 1 

•  II  — 

A       , 

Oak  St 1 

11       1 

Skinner                     .   -       1 

ic    1 



'26' 

16 

._..|.... 

Wooster, , , 

22    i 

21    '.... 

N.  H.  Orohan  Asvlum.     ' 

1   ---1 

""■;  't  1 

Lloyd  St.,    -1 
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1 

1         ' 

1 

..--j_.-- 

THURSDAY,  P.  M. 


Dix well  Ave., 14  ' 

Washington, ..Ij  21  , 

Woolsey, ._.,,  28    

Greenwich  Ave., I i     5 

Winchester, , 12 

Grand  Ave., 1 ,  19 

Ungraded, | 26 

Davenport  Ave., |l 1 |     2 


Hamilton,. 
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Cedar  St., 

Lovell 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asy.,. 

Carlisle  St., 

Welch 

Center  St.,             ) 
Quinnipiac  St.,    ) 


9 
16 
30 


7 
14 


-ilX5 


I 
22 

8 


II 
18 

25 


"i  15 


3  .- 
10    . 


31 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  CLASSES  IN  COOKING.  1893-94. 
Miss  Emma  Polson,  Instructor. 
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2-4     P.  M 

Fridays, 

Wooster, 
Winchester, 

9-II  A.  M 
2-4     P.  M 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  CLASSES  IN  WOODWORK,  1893-94. 
Mr.  Sumner  B.  Merrick,  Instructor. 
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JANITORS,  1893-94. 


High  School, Wm.  H.  Clark $iooo.-.-iia  Whallcy  av. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson, 1200 177  Franklin. 

Eaton  School, Almarinc  Hayward,...  950 ^^9  Broadway. 

Winchester  School, Dennis  O'Keefe 950 120  Ashman. 

Webster  School, John  Shaughnessy, 850 21  Broad. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig, 850 64  Daggett.* 

Dwight  School, Wilfred  C.  Talmadgc.     850 38  Gill. 

Woosier  School,  Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  850 8x  Adeline. 

Washington  School, Chas.  P.  Brown 850 132  Spring. 

Woolsey  School John  W.  Hill, 850 61  Wolcott. 

Lovell  School, Chas.  P.  Blakeslee,  ...  850 47  Avon. 

Rosette  Street  School, Jas.  S.  O'Brien, 850 loi  Hill. 

Shelton  Av.  School James  Henry, 800 154  Shelton  av. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 800 154  Bradley. 

Fair  Street  School,.. Hugh  J.  McManus, ...  750 276  Hamilton. 

Cedar  Street  School, H.  W.  Blakeslee, 700 77  Washington. 

Edwards  Street  School, Joseph  Miller, 700 69  Foster. 

Grand  Av.  School, William  S.  Green 700 66  Clinton  av. 

Dixwell  Av.  School, John  H.  Foster, 700 37  Foote. 

Ferry  Street  School, Francis  Ray, 700 86  Exchange. 

Hallock  Street  School, Thomas  McKieman,..  700 30  Hallock. 

Oak  Street  School, Thomas  Hannan, 400 352  Oak. 

Davenport  Av.  School, Patrick  Stanford 400 24  Stevens. 

West  Street  School, Patrick  Donnelly 400 149  Putnam. 

Humphrey  Street  School,  ..Patrick  Reynolds, 400 41  Nicoll. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, Ellen  Reardon, 400 3  John. 

Lloyd  Street  School, William  Graham, 460.. 171  Saltonstall  av. 

Orchard  Street  School A.  A.  Goodman 400 20  Lawrence. 

Carlisle  Street  School Julia  Coxson, 400 158  Carlisle. 

Woodward  School, Erwin  B.  Lillie, 400 Townsend  av* 

Center  Street  School,... 


,  C.  B.  Burwell, 500 343  N.  Quinni.* 

Quinnipiac  St.  School,  .. 

Manual  Training  School,— -A.  A.  Goodman 150 20  Lawrence. 

Cooking  School H.  W.  Blakeslee, 120. -.77  Washington. 

Office, - Andrew  A.  Goodman,  156 20  Lawrence. 


*  Annex. 
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JANITORS,  1893-94. 


High  School, Wm.  H.Clark. $iooo....ii2  Whallcy  av. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson, laoo 177  Franklin. 

Eaton  School, Almarine  Hayward, 950 ^^9  Broadway. 

Winchester  School, Dennis  O'Keefe, 950 120  Ashmun. 

Webster  School, John  Shaughnessy, 850 21  Broad. 

Welch  School Charles  Weidig, 850 64  Daggett.* 

Dwight  School, Wilfred  C.  Talraadge,     850 38  Gill. 

Wooster  School,  Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  850 81  Adeline. 

Washington  School, Chas.  P.  Brown, 850 132  Spring. 

Woolsey  School John  W.  Hill, 850 61  Wolcott. 

Lovell  School, Chas.  P.  Blakeslee, 850 47  Avon. 

Rosette  Street  School, Jas.  S.  O'Brien. 850 loi  Hill. 

Shelton  Av.  School James  Henry, 800 154  Shelton  av. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 800 154  Bradley. 

Fair  Street  School, Hugh  J.  McManus, .-.  750 276  Hamilton. 

Cedar  Street  School, H.  W.  Blakeslee, 700 77  Washington. 

Edwards  Street  School, Joseph  Miller, 700.,. -69  Foster. 

Grand  Av.  School, William  S.  Green, 700 66  Clinton  av. 

Dixwell  A  v.  School, John  H.  Foster, 700 37  Foote. 

Ferry  Street  School, Francis  Ray, 700 86  Exchange. 

Hallock  Street  School, Thomas  McKiernan,..  700 30  Hallock. 

Oak  Street  School, Thomas  Hannan, 400 352  Oak. 

Davenport  Av.  School, Patrick  Stanford, 400 24  Stevens. 

West  Street  School, Patrick  Donnelly, 400 149  Putnam. 

Humphrey  Street  School,  .-Patrick  Reynolds, 400 41  Nicoll. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, Ellen  Reardon, 400 3  John. 

Lloyd  Street  School, William  Graham, 460. .171  Saltonstall  av. 

Orchard  Street  School, A.  A.  Goodman, 400 20  Lawrence. 

Carlisle  Street  School, Julia  Coxson, 400 158  Carlisle. 

Woodward  School, Erwin  B.  Lillie 400 Townsend  av.* 

Center  Street  School,. 


' I, 

)0l,  ...  ) 


.-C.  B.  Burwell, 500 343  N.  Quinni.* 

Quinnipiac  St.  School, 

Manual  Training  School,---A.  A.  Goodman,  .....  150 20  Lawrence. 

Cooking  School, H.  W.  Blakeslee, 120... -77  Washington. 

Office, Andrew  A.  Goodman,  156 20  Lawrence. 
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AVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

LENDAR    FOR    1894-93. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  4  ;  ends  Dec.  2i.=i5  weeks  and  2  days. 
Winter  Term  begins  Jan.  2  ;  ends  Mar.  2g.=  i2  weeks  and  3  days. 
Summer  Term  begins  April  8  ;  ends  June  28.  =  12  weeks  and  o  days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year  40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year  200. 

Holidays. 
Nov.  29,  30,  Thanksgiving. 
April  12,  Fast  Day. 
May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers,  April  12  and  May  30  are  to  be  counted  as  school 

days. 


SCHOOL    OKFICBRS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 


SAMUEL  R.  AVIS,  President. 


SAMUEL  R.  AVIS,      . 
ELI  WHITNEY.  Jr.,   - 
HARRY  W.  ASHER. 
FREDERICK  A.  BETTS, 
JAMES  T.  MORAN,    - 
WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN.  ' 
THOMAS  HOOKER.  - 
JOHN  T.  MANSON,    - 
WALTER  J.  CONNOR, 

COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE: 

WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 
JAMES  T.  MORAN. 
JOHN  T.  MANSON. 


Term  expires 

124  Division  street, 

- 

1895 

78  Crown  street. 

- 

1895 

153  Church  street, 

- 

1895 

533  Grand  Ave.. 

- 

1896 

139  Orange  street, 

- 

1896 

358  Grand  Ave., 

- 

1896 

233  Church  street. 

- 

1897 

82  Church  street. 

- 

1897 

962  Grand  Ave., 

- 

1897 

COMMITTEE  ON   SCHOOLS: 

HARRY  W.  ASHER. 
JAMES  T.  MORAN. 
THOMAS  HOOKER. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  : 

FREDERICK  A.  BETTS. 
WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 
JOHN  T.  MANSON. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES: 

WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 
THOMAS  HOOKER. 
FREDERICK  A.  BETTS. 


COMMITTEE  ON   SPECIAL   INSTRUCTION  : 

ELI  WHITNEY,  Jr. 
SAMUEL  R.  AVIS. 
WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 


Superintendent:  VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS, 
Secretary:  HORACE  DAY.         -        -        - 
Clerk  :  GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT, 
Stenographer:  A.  LILLIAN  BLACKMAN, 


TREASURER : 

EZEKIEL  G.  STODDARD. 


RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


AUDITORS  : 


73  Lake  Place. 
10  College  street. 
120  College  street. 
495  Elm  street. 

COLLECTOR  : 

THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 
FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


DISTRICT  CLERK: 

BENJAMIN  R.  ENGLISH. 


HOLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

1891-95.  . 

Feast  of  All  Saints,        ...  Thursday,  Nov.  i,  1894. 

"  Ascension,  .  .  -  Thursday.  May  23,  1895. 


JEWISH   HOLY   DAYS, 

1894-95. 

New  Year,  .... 

Day  of  Atonement,  .  .  . 

Day  of  Tabernacle.  ... 

Feast  of  Passover,  -  -  - 

Feast  of  Weeks.    -  -  -  - 


Monday,  Oct.  i,  1894. 
Wednesday.  Oct.  10, 1894. 
Monday.  Oct.  15.  1894. 
Tuesday.  April  9,  1895. 
Wednesday,  May  29.  1895. 


By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from  School  on 
account  of  the  above  named  Holy  Days  are  to  be  regarded  as  excusable  for 
the  absences ;  and  are  not  required  to  make  up  lessons  lost  because  of 
such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instruct  teachers  that  children  detained  from 
school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days,  shall  be  reported  as  perfect  in 
attendance  during  the  year,  if  not  absent  or  tardy  at  any  other  time  ;  that  a 
credit  of  recitations  shall  be  given  to  each  child  so  absent,  equal  to  the 
average  credit  of  each  study  during  the  week. 

Note. — Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  above,  before 
10  o'clock  A.  M.,  without  being  marked  as  tardy,  provided  they  bring  satis- 
factory notice  from  their  parents  that  they  have  been  detained  by  religious 
services. 


HOLIDAYS. 

In  addition  to  the  holidays  indicated  in  the  calendar,  the  schools  will 
close  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  28;  Friday,  Dec.  21; 
Friday,  March  29,  and  Friday,  June  28. 


OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  ALL  SCHOOL 

DAYS. 
From    8:15  to  9:30  o'clock  A.  m. 
"        4        to  5  "         P.  M. 

The  office  will  be  open  from  8:15  A.  M.  to  12:30  p.  m.;  and  from  2  to  5  o'clock 
p.  M.  on  all  school  days,  and  from  9  to  11  o'clock  A.  M.  on  Saturday. 

VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS, 

Superintendent  of  Schools^ 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 


To  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  : 

At  the  close  of  this  school  year  the  Board  of  Education 
is  pleased  to  report  the  schools  in  their  usual  prosperous 
condition.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  District,  however, 
has  taxed  the  schools  to  their  utmost,  and  in  several  sub- 
districts  it  has  been  necessary  to  rent  rooms  outside  for 
the  relief  of  the  great  pressure  in  some  of  the  buildings. 

A  store  has  been  rented  on  DeWitt  Street  for  the 
accommodation  of  Day  School  Kindergarten,  which  has  a 
seating  capacity  of  50  pupils  and  rents  for  $204  per 
annum. 

A  house  on  the  corner  of  Wolcott  and  Lloyd  Streets 
has  been  secured  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  take  care 
of  the  overflow  from  the  Woolsey  District,  at  a  yearly 
rental  of  $810.     This  building  will  seat  130  pupils. 

A  house.  No.  16  Leonard  Street,  has  been  secured  to 
accommodate  pupils  crowded  out  of  Skinner  School,  on 
account  of  its  occupancy  by  the  State  Normal  School. 
This  pressure  will  be  relieved  when  the  State  Normal 
School  building  is  completed. 

Beside  these  rented  houses  it  has  been  necessary  to  fit 
up  school  rooms,  one  each  in  the  basements  of  the  Wash- 
ington, Skinner  and  Winchester,  and  two  in  the  Webster 
School,  to  relieve  the  strain  in  that  district.  Plans  are 
also  being  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  Kindergarten  in 
the  Dwight  School  yard. 

Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  there  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  great  strain  in  many  parts  of  the  District, 
and   more   school   buildings   are  needed.     To  meet   this 
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pressing  demand  for  nnore  school  accommodations,  the 
Board  recommends  that  the  Strong  School  be  replaced  by 
a  new  building,  to  contain  not  less  than  sixteen  rooms ; 
that  a  building  of  not  less  than  twelve  rooms  be  erected 
in  the  Webster  District,  and  that  a  third  story  of  four 
rooms  be  added  to  the  Winchester  School.  A  proposition 
for  raising  the  necessary  funds  will  be  made  later  in  this 
report. 

Attention  has  been  given  particularly  during  the  past 
year  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  force  in  the 
schools  and  the  result  has  proven  very  satisfactory. 
Changes  have  been  made  where  necessary  and  in  every 
case  the  improvement  has  been  marked  and  gratifying. 
In  this  work  the  Qoard  and  Superintendent  have  been  in 
perfect  harmony  and  accord.  The  reform  is  by  no  means 
complete,  much  yet  remaining  to  be  done  to  bring  the 
force  to  the  high  standard  at  which  it  should  be  main- 
tained. The  District  is  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
Superintendent  on  this  important  point. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  establishing  a  State  Normal 
School  in  New  Haven  required  the  City  School  District 
to  provide  a  suitable  site  upon  which  to  erect  it.  At  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  District  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  that  purpose  to  the  amount  of  $30,000.  The 
Board  purchased  a  site  on  Howe  Street,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  at  a  cost  of  $21,000,  and 
conveyed  it  to  the  State.  The  State  Normal  School 
Building  is  now  in  course  of  erection  and  will  be  com- 
pleted this  year. 

The  Boardman  Manual  Training  School  is  rapidly  near- 
ing  its  completion.  The  cost  of  the  building  when  com- 
pleted will  be  about  $70,000.  The  amounts,  $30,000  and 
$20,000,  so  generously  given  by  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman^ 
having  been  found  inadequate  for  the  completion  of  such 
a  building  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  use  for  which  it 
was  intended,  have  been  supplemented  by  two  additional 
gifts,  making  in  all  the  munificent  sum  of  $70,000.  Thus 
again  is  the  gratitude  of  the  District  due  this  public- 
spirited  woman. 
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Although  the  building  is  not  completed,  necessary  room 
for  the  entering  class  has  been  prepared. 

The  seventh  grade  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  will 
receive  in  the  new  building  the  same  instruction  as  was 
given  them  in  the  old  Manual  Training  School  on  Union 
Street. 

Great  pains  has  been  taken  and  much  time  expended  by 
members  of  the  Board  to  make  this  school  a  success  from 
the  start.  Other  similar  schools  have  been  visited  and 
studied,  and  in  the  construction  of  this  building  and  the 
proper  distribution  of  rooms  and  their  arrangement  with 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  entire  building,  to 
secure  the  best  results  with  the  least  confusion,  the  Board 
has  endeavored  to  include  the  good  features  of  other 
schools  and  avoid  those  that  are  objectionable.  The  same 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  corps  of  teachers 
and  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study. 

It  is  evident  that  this  school  will  not  relieve  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  High  School.  The  experience  of  other 
cities,  where  these  schools  have  been  established,  does  not 
justify  the  expectation  that  it  will.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  stimulate  pupils  to  go  further  than  the  eighth 
grade,  and  the  result  is  that  many  boys  who  otherwise 
would  have  gone  into  the  workshops  have  taken  this 
course  when  the  opportunity  has  been  offered. 

It  was  thought  that  the  State  Normal  School  would 
relieve  the  pressure  in  the  High  School,  but  in  this  also 
the  expectation  has  not  been  realized. 

The  Board  has  adopted  a  rule  for  the  protection  of  the 
schools  of  the  District  requiring  pupils  who  expected  to 
teach  in  the  New  Haven  Schools  to  first  take  a  three  years' 
course  in  the  High  School  before  entering  the  State 
Normal  School.  The  course  of  study  in  the  High  School 
has  been  adapted  to  the  course  in  the  Normal  School. 

The  rule  above  referred  to  would  of  course  prevent  any 
New  Haven  pupils,  expecting  to  teach  in  New  Haven 
Schools,  from  entering  the  Normal  School  before  passing 
through   the  High    School.     It   is  therefore  evident  that 
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there  cannot  possibly  come  any  relief  to  the  High  School 
from  the  State  Normal  School. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  condition  of 
the  High  School  at  the  present  time.  When  this  building 
was  erected  it  was  intended  to  accommodate  about  400 
pupils.  To-day  there  are  in  this  school  about  750.  The 
loss  and  gain  during  the  year  usually  balance,  so  that  this 
will  be  about  the  number  during  the  year.  It  will  be  found 
by  reference  to  the  course  of  study  prepared  for  the 
report  this  year,  that  654  recitations  are  required  each 
week  in  the  High  School,  and  these  should  all  be  given  if 
the  school  is  expected  to  do  its  best.  But  they  cannot  all  be 
given  in  the  present  building.  It  will  be  necessary  to  drop 
out  72  recitations  each  week,  or  2880  for  the  year,  or  rent 
room  and  hire  teachers,  to  do  the  work  outside,  which  the 
Board  has  already  'done  to  take  care  of  the  Commercial 
class  for  the  coming  year.  The  situation  grows  worse 
every  year,  and  next  September,  taking  this  year's  figures 
for  a  basis,  the  building  will  not  seat  the  pupils. 

Year  by  year  the  room  that  was  originally  intended  for 
other  uses,  and  can  not  well  be  spared,  has  been  taken  and 
partitioned  off  for  the  accommodation  of  classes,  and  to 
increase  the  seating  capacity  of  the  building.  The  assem- 
bly  room,  halls,  principaFs  office,  everything  in  fact  that 
could  be  used,  has  been  laid  under  contribution,  until  there 
is  nothing  left  to  draw  upon  for  the  immediate  pressing 
needs  of  the  school.  If  this  school,  the  culmination  of  the 
New  Haven  system,  the  link  that  joins  this  system  to  the 
Normal  Schools  and  colleges,  or  if  its  pupils  do  not  wish 
to  go  further,  has  within  itself  the  means  for  a  culture 
broad  and  liberal  enough  to  fit  them  for  almost  any  walk 
in  life,  is  to  be  maintained,  it  should  be  kept  at  its  best, 
and  should  not  be  allowed,  for  want  of  proper  support,  to 
destro}^  the  symmetry  of  an  educational  system  second  to 
none  in  New  England. 

The  attention  of  the  District  is  respectfully  invited  to 
this  vital  matter. 

The  High  School  building,  as  was  reported  at  a  previous 
meeting  of  the  District,  was  condemned  by  the  Fire  Mar- 
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shal  for  not  being  provided  with  the  necessary  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  the  District  appropriated  the 
necessary  amount  to  make  such  changes  as  were  necessary. 
This  work  has  been  done  and  the  building  is  now  in  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

Two  years  ago  the  District  voted  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $170,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
site,  and  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  High  School.  This,  at  that  time,  was  supposed  to  be 
the  balance  of  the  bonds  authorized  by  the  legislature 
($500,000)  unappropriated. 

It  was  afterward  discovered,  however,  that  by  previous 
votes  of  the  District  $39,000  of  that  amount  had  been  at 
different  times  appropriated  for  other  purposes,  leaving  a 
balance  of  $131,000  for  the  High  School.  A  site  was 
secured  in  York  Square  at  a  cost  of  $40,300,  leaving  for 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  for  the  building  $89,700. 

In  accordance  with  a  vote  passed  at  the  last  regular 
meeting  of  the  District,  the  Board  has  caused  plans  to  be 
prepared  for  the  new  High  School  building,  and  submits 
them  for  your  approval.  The  proposed  building,  if 
erected,  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  High  School 
for  many  years  to  come. 

It  will  be  noticed  upon  examination  of  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  that  the  estimated  income  for  1894-5, 
estimating  the  tax  at  4^  mills,  will  little  more  than  balance 
the  estimated  ordinary  expenses  for  the  same  time.  In 
order  to  partly  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed  schools  in  the  Strong,  Webster  and 
Winchester  Districts,  the  Board  recommends  that  the 
District  authorize  the  sale,  by  the  Board,  of  the  remainder 
of  the  $500,000  bond  issue,  authorized  by  the  Legislature, 
for  this  purpose  in  lieu  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  appropriated. 

The  Board  recommends  also  the  abandonment  (for 
school  purposes)  and  sale  of  the  Cedar  Street  School  build- 
ing and  lot  in  the  Welch  District,  and  the  Dixwell  Avenue 
School  building  and  lot  in  the  Winchester  District,  after 
the  completion  of  the  proposed  new  buildings  and  the 
transfer  to  them  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools. 
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The  amount  necessary  to  erect  these  two  new  buildings, 
and  build  the  addition  to  the  Winchester  School,  is  esti- 
mated at  $162,000.  The  avails  from  the  sale  of  bonds 
recommended  for  this  purpose  will  be  about  $120,000,  and 
that  sum  will  be  increased  by  whatever  amounts  may  be 
realized  from  the  sale  of  school  property  recommended. 

The  floating  indebtedness  which  appears  large  will  be 
greatly  reduced  as  soon  as  the  Board  begins  to  receive 
taxes  due  on  the  list  of  1893,  which  by  operation  of  the 
new  law  are  not  due  until  September  ist  of  the  present 
year. 

The  problem  of  providing  finances  for  the  successful 
operation  of  the  schools  is  growing  to  be  a  serious  and 
difficult  one  and  the  Board  respectfully  invites  the  atten- 
tion of  the  District  to  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  growth 
of  the  District  in  population,  and  its  apparent  growth  in 
ratable  wealth  as  shown  by  the  grand  list. 

In  the  year  1880  the  taxable  property  of  the  District 
was  assessed  at  $45,827,807.  There  had  been  a  downward 
trend  from  the  year  1876  when  the  grand  list  was  more 
than  $56,000,000.  In  1879  ^^  touched  bottom  and  in  1880 
began  to  rise.  From  1880  to  1894,  a  period  of  14  years, 
the  grand  list  has  increased  $7,941,819,  or  17.3  per  cent. 

In  1880  the  population  of  the  District  was  a  little  over 
60,000.  In  1894  it  is  over  90,000,  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent.  Thus  while  the  population  has  increased  50  per 
cent.,  the  grand  list  has  increased  only  a  little  over  17  per 
cent.  It  is  fairly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  wealth  of 
the  city  under  ordinary  conditions  would  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population. 

If  this  be  true,  the  grand  list  of  the  District  property 
assessed  at  two-thirds  of  its  value  should  be  nearly 
$70,000,000,  or  at  its  full  value  would  give  the  District  a 
grand  list  of  $100,000,000  from  which  to  raise  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

That  this  conclusion  is  not  unwarranted,  the  following 
figures  taken  from  the  statistics  of  several  cities  whose 
natural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and  educational  ad- 
vantages are  certainly  not  superior  to  those  possessed  by 
New  Haven,  will  attest. 
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City. 

Population. 

Grand  List. 

New  Haven, 

90,000 

$  53.700.000 

Worcester. 

88.000 

77,000,000 

Providence, 

154.000 

167,264,300 

Springfield, 

50.000 

56,500.000 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  assessed  valuation  to  each 
person  is  about  $596  in  New  Haven  ;  in  Worcester  $875  ; 
in  Providence  $1,086,  and  in  Springfield  $1,130.  Are  we 
willing  to  concede  that  New  Haven  is  so  much  poorer 
than  these  sister  cities  ? 

In  1880  the  District  was  in  debt  for  school  buildings 
$20,000 ;  since  that  time  the  debt  has  steadily  increased 
with  the  demand  for  new  buildings  until  it  is  now  (bonded) 
$375,000,  and  floating  $257,000. 

In  1880  the  value  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  District 
and  valued  at  its  orginal  cost  was  $586,000  in  round  figures 
or  about  $9,750  to  each  i>ooo  population.  In  1894  the  value 
of  real  estate  owned  by  the  District  is  about  $1,000,000  or 
about  $11, 000  to  each  1,000  population,  which  is  very  mod- 
erate and  conservative  when  compared  with  other  New 
England  cities.  Springfield  has  invested  in  school  build- 
ings and  sites  more  than  $18,000  per  1,000  of  population  ; 
Worcester  has  $13,400  ;  Hartford  $19,000. 

The  ordinary  expenses  have  largely  increased  because 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  the  never  ceasing  march  of 
progress,  it  has  been  necessary  to  add  from  time  to  time 
new  features  to  our  system  of  public  instruction.  This, 
of  course,  meai\s  a  larger  teaching  force,  more  room  and 
better  equipment,  than  was  considered  necessary  when 
many  who  are  helping  to  bear  these  expenses  **did  their 
sums"  and  "  said  their  lessons '*  under  systems  less  liberal 
and  broad  than  ours  of  to-day.  The  Board  therefore  sug- 
gests that  the  District  instruct  it  to  favor  such  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  a  re-assessment  of  the  rata- 
ble property  of  the  City  School  District  of  New  Haven  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Board  does  not  feel  justified  in  recommending  a  tax 
of  less  than  4^  mills  for  the  coming  year.  This  rate  will 
no  more  than  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  year. 
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The  District  is  respectfully  referred  to  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committee  for  details  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  District,  and  to  that  of  the  Superintendent  for  the 
details  of  school  work. 

The  terms  of  service  of  George  F.  Holcomb,  Richard 
M.  Sheridan  and  Sherwood  S.  Thompson  expire  by  limi- 
tation, and  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  at  the  ensuing 
District  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Board, 

SAMUEL  R.  AVIS,  President. 


REPORT 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE, 


TREASURERS  ACCOUNT. 

1893. 

Sept.     I,     Balance  from  old  account, $1,887.83 

8,    Sale  of  Fitch  House  and  Turf, 35000 

15.    No.  5,  Theo.  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  of  Taxes,  1892, 5,000.00 

Total  amount  of  receipts, $7,237-83 

Total  amount  of  orders  paid, 3.022.37 

Balance  to  new  account, $4,215.46 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  E.  C.  E.  GRAVES,  Treasurer. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  27,  1893. 


New  Haven  City  School  District  in  Account  with  E.  G.  Stoddard, 

Treasurer.  , 

1893.  Cr. 

Sept.  26,     By  Cash  Balance  from  C.  E.  Graves,  Treasurer, $  4,215.46  . 

Loan  from  Connecticut  Savings  Bank, 30,000.00 

Oct.     2,  Loan  from  City  Bank 10,000.00 

II,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 12,000.00 

9,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 10,000.00 

18,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 20.000.00 

27,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 30,000.00 

Nov.    3,  Town  of  New  Haven,  Town  Taxes, 52,289.90 

3,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle  Collector  Taxes, 35,000.00 

14.  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 20,000.00 

20,  Commissioners  Municipal  Bond  Sinking  Fund,...  33,863.59 

17,  State  of  Connecticut,  Coal  used  in  Normal  School,         152.40 

28,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 3,000.00 
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Dec.  13,     By  Town  New  Haven,  account  Free  Books  and  Sup- 
plies.   - $12,600.00 

15,  City  Bank  Loan, 18,000.00 

19,  Hans   Oertel,    Rent  Carter   House,   York  Square, 

2  months -  60.00 

28,  Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 29145 

28,  Commissioners   Municipal    Bond    Sinking    Fund, 

Loan 8,399.00 

1894. 

Jan*y  2,  Commissioners    Municipal    Bond   Sinking  Fund, 

Loan, 8,075.96 

20,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 10,508.19 

27,  Commissioners   Municipal    Bond   Sinking  Fund, 

Loan, - -  10.447.22 

31,           W.  T.  Fields,  Cash— sale  of  Bonds 15.277.50 

Horace  Day,  account  Tuition, 122.46 

Feb*y  I,           H.  C.  Warren  &  Co.,  sale  of  Bonds 60,915.00 

2,  H.   Oertel,   Rent   December   and  January,  Carter 

House,  York  Square, 60.00 

5,  Lucy  H.   Board  man,  account   Boardman   Manual 

Training  School 10.000.00 

6,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 1,855.88 

March  3,  N.  Staub,  Comptroller  State  of  Connecticut,  Div. 

on  School  Fund, 14.556.75 

N.  Staub,  Comptroller  State  of  Connecticut,  Civil 

List  Funds, 29,113.50 

15,  Lucy   H.   Boardman,    account    Manual    Training 

School, 2,000.00 

19,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 8,200.94 

31,  U.  S.  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  Loan, 20,000.00 

April   4,  Lucy   H.  Boardman,  account  Boardman   Manual 

Training  School 8.000.00 

13,  H.  Oertel,  Rent  Carter  House.  York  Square 60.00 

13,  Lucy  H.  Boardman,   account   Boardman    Manual 

Training  School 2,500.00 

18,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes 1.583.95 

30,  U.  S.  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  Loan, 25.000.00 

May     2,  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  account   Boardman    Manual 

Training  School 2,500.00 

14,  Lucy   H.  Boardman,  account   Boardman  Manual 

Training  School, 2,000.00 

19,  Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, i>393>64 

31,  Lucy   H.   Boardman,   account  Boardman  Manual 

Tra^ining  School, 3,000.00 

U.  S.  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  Loan, 50,000.00 

June    4,  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  account    Boardman   Manual 

Training  School, 8,000.00 

6,  Check  S.  B.  Oviatt,  on  account  of  Sale  of  Fair 

Street  School, 408.00 
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June    5,    By  H.  Oertel,  Rent  Carter  House,  York  Square,  April 

and  May. $       60.00 

28,  Lucy   H.  Boardman,  account   Boardman  Manual 

Training  School,. « a.ooo.oo 

29.  U.  S.  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  Loan 25,000.00 

Theodore  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  Taxes 1,200.63 

July     7.  N.  Staub.  Comptroller  State  of  Connecticut,   on 

account  Evening  Schools, 1.242.00 

20.  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  account   Boardman   Manual 

Training  School, 2,000.00 

24,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  Taxes. 1.223.64 

31,  U.  S.  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  Loan 15,000.00 

Aug.     I,  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  account  Boardman   Manual 

Training  School, 2.000  00 

7,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle.  Collector  Taxes, 6,000.00 

8.  H.  Oertel,  Rent  Carter  House,  York  Square,  June 

and  July,  $60.00,  less  $9.04. 50.96 

24,  Lucy   H.  Boardman.  account  Boardman   Manual 

Training  School 2,000.00 

27,           Sale  of  Old  Iron  Fence.  Fitch  Lot, 40.00 

31.           G.  T.  Hewlett.  Clerk,  Tuition  Money, 410.10 

G.  T.  Hewlett,  Clerk,  Sundry  Sales,  Feb.  i.  1894, 

to  Aug.  31,  1894 58.65 

U.  S.  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  Loan, 15,000.00 

Total  amount  of  receipts, 1668,736.77 

Total  amount  of  checks  paid  to  August  31.  1894 658,216.25 

*  Balance  to  new  account $10,520.52 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  G.  STODDARD,   Treasurer. 
New  Haven,  Sept.  nth,  1894. 

Orders  drawn  but  not  paid, $152.27 
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CLERK'S    ACCOUNT. 

The   receipts  and   expenditures   for  the  year    ending 
August  31st,  1894,  have  been  as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account, I855.81 

From  District  Tax, 

on  list  1893, $6,000.00 

"     "    189a. IS2.99I-35 

*•     "    1879-1891. 6,581.88 

165.573.23 

From  Town  of  New  Haven, 

Town  Tax, $52,289.90 

Text  Books  and  Supplies. ia,6oooo 

64.889.90 

From  State  of  Connecticut, 

School  Fund • $14,556.75 

Civil  List, 29,113.50 

Evening  Schools 1,242.00 

Coal  for  Normal  School, 152.40 

45.064.65 

Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, Ii393.64 

Tuition  and  other  small  receipts, 882.66 

Rent  of  Carter  House,  York  Square,  290.96 

Total  ordinary  Receipts, $278,950.85 


Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  on  account, 

Boardman     Manual    Training 

School, $46,000.00 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  $75,000  District 

Bonds, 76,192.50 

Temporary  Loans, 268,785.77 

Sale  of  Fitch  House.  Turf  and   Iron 

Fence 390.00 

First  Payment  on  account  of  Sale  of 

Old  Fair  Street  School, 40S.00      391,77627 

Total  Receipts, *$67o,727.i 2 

*NoTE  — Total  Receipts  as  reported  by  Treasurer  this  year.         $671,759.14 
Deduct  orders  drawn  last  year  but  not  presented 
for  payment  till  this  year  (see  Treasurer's  Report,  1893),      1,032,02 

Shows  net  receipts  for  this  year  as  reported  by 
clerk $670,727.12 
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EXPENDITURES. 

SALARIES. 

Teachers, $229,342.11 

Janitors, 22,457.91 

Officers. -"  6.724.95 

$258,524.97 

RBNT. 

Hamilton  School $1,800.00 

Manual  Training  School, 200.00 

Board  Rooms, 400.00 

House  cor.  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  Sis.,  435-83 

Store  No.  88  DeWitl  St., 17.00 

Germania  Hall  (for  Evening  School).  22S.00 

Factory  St.  Syng. "           •*            **  115.00 

Temple  St.    "       "            "            "  130.00 

3.325.83 

BOOKS  AND   SUPPLIES. 

Fuel. $6,977.51 

Text  Books, 3,010.08 

Stationery 4.903-78 

Printing. 1,538.19 

Janitors, 658.78 

Miscellaneous. 2,787.82 

Apparatus  and  Library 1.919.56 

21,794.73 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual  and  Special  School  meetings.  $1,056.87 

Enumerating  Children. 604.68 

Gas  and  Oil. 553-64 

Making  Grand  List, 500.00 

Telephone  Service, 657.75 

Horse  Keeping,  Supt.  of  Schools....  300.00 

Graduating  Exercises,  High  School..  680.10 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  etc., 445-72 

Incidentals. 1,539.11 

Insurance, 231.16 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  Office  Ex- 
penses,   1,359.10 

7,928.13 

REPAIRS. 

Buildings  and  Grounds, $4,612.54 

Heating  Apparatus, 2,525.59 

Furniture. 3.142.12 

Blackboards, 283.50 

10.563.75 

INTEREST. 

On  Bonds $13,500.00 

On  Temporary  Loans. 7.800.88        21,300.88 

Total  Ordinary  Expenses, '   $323,438.28 
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PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENTS. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS   AND   SITES. 

New  High  School  Lot $41,294.87 

Boardman  Manual  Training  School, 

Balance  on  Lot, $29,260.01 

Mason  on  account  contract, 23,500.00 

Joiner  "        "  "         --.         22,000.00 

Plumber,       '*  "        ...  i.ooo.oo 

Steam  Heating  on  acc't  con't,  2,283.00 

Architect,  on  account, 1,700.00 

Boilers,     engine,     machinery, 

Tools,  etc.,  etc., 4.851.37 

84,594.3» 

State  Normal  School  Lot  and  Record- 
ing Deeds, 21,002.80 

New  Fair  Street  School, 

Joiner's  and  other  extras, 49*09 

Total  for  new  buildings  and  sites, $146,941.14 


ADDITIONS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Hallock  Street  School, 

New  Water  Closet  Buildings 
and  sewer  connections. 

Balance $1,451.82 

Lloyd  Street  School, 

New  Water  Closet  Buildings 
and  sewer   connections, 

Balance 1,248.11 

Orchard  Street  School, 

New  Water  Closets  and  sewer 

connections - 1.533-39 

Dwight  School, 

New  Water  Closets  and  sewer 
connections,  on  account 

contract 550.00 

Shelton  Avenue  School, 

New  Water  Closets  and  sewer 
connections,  on  account 

contract, 150.00 

Winchester  School, 

New  Water  Closets  and  sewer 
connections,  on  account 
contract 200.00 
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Skinner  School, 

New  Windows  and  other  im- 
provements,         $3,208.55 

High  School, 

New   Addition   and  other  im- 
provements, on  account,  9,960.28 
Assessment  for  Whiting- Street  Pave- 
ment,    40.20 

Total  for  Additions  and  Improvements,  $i7t343.35 

$164,283.49 

Temporary  Loans  Paid, 172.637.10 

Total  Expenditures, $660,358.87 

Balance  to  new  account, *io,368.25 

$670,727.12 

G.  T.  HEWLETT,  Clerk. 


New  Haven,  Sept.  7,  1894. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  G.  T.  Hewlett,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1894,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

Richard  F   Lyon,      (^^^^^,, 
Frank  G.  Anthony,  ) 


LIABILITIES. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  as  follows  : 

District  Bonds, $375,000.00 

Floating  indebtedness,  in  the  form  of  temporary 

loans  (at  4  per  cent.), $236,585.77 

Boardman  Fund, 5,517.00 

Unpaid  Bills  (estimated), 10,000.00 

252.102.77 

Total  Liabilities, $627,102.77 


•  Note. — Balance  as  reported  by  clerk, $10,368.25 

Add  orders  drawn  but  not  yet  presented  to  Treas- 
urer for  payment,  (ses  Treasurer's  Report,  1894)  152.27 

Shows  balance  as  reported  by  Treasurer $10,520.52 
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Against  which  we  have 

AVAILABLE  ASSETS* 

Cash  on  hand, $  10,368.25 

Back  Taxes  (due  and  collectable)  estimated, '   6,000.00 

Uncollected  Taxes  on  List  1893,  due  September  i, 

1894. - 235,979.91 

Total  Available  Assets, I35a.348.16  | 

Note. — The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  District  on  the  List  of  1893  was  $53,769, 
626.00. 

NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BONDS. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  District,  held  September  19,  1888,  the  Board 
of  Education  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature 
the  necessary  power  to  issue  bonds  of  the  District  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  existing  indebtedness,  to  build  the  Webster 
School  and  to  build  such  other  school  houses  and  purchase  necessary  land  ! 

therefor  as  may  be  authorized  at  a  legal  meeting  of  the  District. 

On  May  6,  1889,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  issue  of 
the  bonds. 

The  District  has  made  the  following  appropriations  from 
the  Bond  account,  viz : 

September  79,  1888, 

To  pay  the  existing  indebtedness  and  build  the 
Webster  Scho'bl.  (This  amount  as  report- 
ed by  the  Finance  Committee,  June  21, 1889, 

and  approved  by  the  Board  was), $230,080.96 

Purchase  land   for    and    build    a    Grammar 
School  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 60,000.00  : 

(At  the  annual  meeting  held   September  I 

23.  1891,  the  Board  was  authorized  to  use  ' 

this  sum  in  lieu  of  the  original  purpose,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of 
such  school  buildings  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  may  be  required. 

The  Board  has  purchased  the  land  for  and 
erected  the  New  Fair  Street  School  from 
this  appropriation.) 


*  The  estimated  value  of  the  Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property  owned  by  the  District  is 

$1,093,994.25. 
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Stptewnber  i8^  i8Sq. 
To  build  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School $12,000.00 

SepUmher  77,  i8qo. 
To  build  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School 4,ooaoo 

Slumber  2j,  i8gi. 

To  build  an  addition  to  the  Winchester  School,  ..  is.ooaoo 

Complete  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, 3,000.00 

Build  an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  the  Oak 

Street  School, 15,000.00 

Jufu  27^  i8g2. 

To  purchase  land  and  equipment  for  a  Manual 

Training  School 30,000.00 

September  21,  j8g2. 

To  purchase  a  site  for  and   erect  and  furnish  a 

High  School, 170,000.00 

$539,080-96 

STATEMENT  OF  BOND  ACCOUNT. 

To  proceeds  from  sale  of  Bonds : 

Series  i  ($230,000.00).  due  1909  to  1920, $236,900.00 

Series  2  (    70,000.00),  due  1921  to  1924, 71,436.16 

Series  3  (    75,000.00),  due  192510  1928, 76,192.50 

$384,528.66 

Cr. 
By  Expended   for  existing  indebtedness  and   to 

build  the  Webster  School   as  reported  by 

Finance  Committee  June  21, 1889 $230,080.96 

Expended  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 

the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, 19,000.00 

Expended  for  the  addition  to  the  Winchester 

School 12,346.05 

Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  and  the 

erection  of  the  New  Fair  Street  School,  .-.        46,689.14 
Expended   for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 

Manual  Training  School, 30,000.00 

Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  New 

High  School 41,294.87 

$379,411.02 

Balance 5,11 7.64 

$384,528.66 
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Of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  District  from  the 
Bond  account  the  following  remain  unexpended  : 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  addition  to  Winches- 

terSchool, $    2.653.95 

Balance  of  appropriation  of  $60,000.00  to  be  used 

at  discretion  of  the  Board, 13,310.86 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  New  High  School,  ..       128,705.13 
Appropriation  for  addition  to  Oak  Street  School,.        15,000.00 

|x  59.669.94 

Deduct  from  the  above  the  amount  appropriated 

by  the  District  in  excess  of  the  $500,000.00 

au  thorized , 39,080.96 

Gives  balance  available, -$120,588.98 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  unless  unexpended 
balances  are  transferred  to  the  High  School  account,  the 
amount  available  for  the  erection  of  a  New  High  School 
will  be  $89,624.17. 

ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  AND   EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

1894-95. 

The  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  School  District 
for  the  year  commencing  September  i,  1894,  are  estimated 
as  follows,  viz : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account $  10,368.25 

From  District  Tax, 220,000.00 

Town  Tax 53,000.00 

Town   Appropriation  for  Text  Books  and 

Supplies, 13,000.00 

Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,400.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  school  fund  and  civil 

list 44,000.00 

Evening  Schools, 1,200.00 

Apparatus  and  Library, 800.00 

Tuition  and  other  small  receipts, 1,500.00 

Rent  of  Carter  House 360.00 

|345.628.«5 

EXPENDITURES. 

SALARIES. 

Teachers,  ._. $233,000.00 

Janitors, 24,000.00 

Officers 6,800.00 

$263,800.00 
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EEST. 

Hamilion  School, $i,Soo.od 

Board  Rooms, 400.00 

House  cor.  Lloyd  and  Wolcoct  Streets, Siaoo 

Store  No.  88  DeWitt  Street. 204.00 

House  No.  16  Leonard  Street, 30000 

House  in  rear  of  Htgb  ScbooU 275.00 

Building  in  Lovell  District, 300.00 

Evening  Schools - 500.00 


BOOKS   AND  SUPPUES. 

Fuel, $10,500.00 

Text  Books, 5,000.00 

Stationery, 5,000.00 

Printing. 1,500.00 

Janitors, 700.00 

Miscellaneous 3.000.00 

Apparatus  and  Library, 1,60000 


MISCELLANKOUS. 

Annual  School  Meeting, $600.00 

Enumerating  Children, 600.00 

Gas  and  Oil 600.00 

Making  Grand  List, 500.00 

Telephone  Service,  .. 700.00 

Horse-keeping,  Supt.of  Schools, 300.00 

Graduation  Exercises,  High  School, 700.00 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  etc., 500.00 

Incidentals, 1,500.00 

Insurance, 20000 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  Office  Expenses,  pro 

rata, 1,750.00 

REPAIRS. 

To  Buildings $6,000.00 

Heating  Apparatus, 2,500.00 

Furniture, 3,000.00 

Blackboards, 500.00 

INTEREST. 

On  Bonds, $15,00000 

Temporary  Loans, 7,000.00 


$4,589.00 


27,300.00 


7.950.00 


22.000.00 


Total  estimated  ordinary  expenses $337,639.00 
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PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENTS. 

NEW  BUILDINGS  AND   SITES. 

Balance  due  on  Equipment  Boardman  School, 

ADDITIONS  AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Balance  due  on  Dwight  School  Water  Closets,..  $1,253.00 

Shelton  Av.  School  "          "        ..  2.127.50 

Winchester      "        "          "        ..  2.111.90 

Addition  and  other  improvements,  High  School,..  15.000.00 

Kindergarten  Building,  Dwight  District. 4,000.00 


$18,000.00 


Total, . 


24.492.40 
$42,492-40 


The  estimated  ordinary  expenses  for  the  current  year 
are  $7,989.25  less  than  the  estimated  income  for  the  year. 
In  the  estimated  income  no  provision  is  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above  permanent  improvements,  and  the  ex- 
pense will  have  to  be  met  by  temporary  loans  unless  other 
provision  is  made  by  the  District. 

The  cost  of  the  new  buildings  for  which  the  District 
will  be  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  at  the  next  meet- 
ing is  not  included  in  the  estimated  cost  of  permanent  im- 
provements. • 

The  following  real  estate  owned  by  the  District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost. 

Webster  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture $63,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 136,960.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,550.00 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 12,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7.000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 2,100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25.000.00 

*Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 4,100.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 48,200.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 50,200.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 30,600.00 


*  The  old  Fair  Street  School  Lot  and  Building  has  been  sold,  and  the 
District  holds  a  first  mortgage  on  the  property  for  $4,100. 
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Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $i5,20o.oa 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 7,000.00 

Grand  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 22,000.00- 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 26,150.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 47,000.00^ 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 16,200.00- 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and.  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 17,450.00 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture i3i750.oa 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 23,000.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 8,000.00- 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 20,300.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 9,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 19,500.00 

Welch  School  Lot.  Building  and  Furniture, 63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,700.00 

Rosette  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 34,800.00 

Lovell  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,245.00 

New  Fair  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 46,700.00 

New  High  School  Lot, 41.29487 

Boardman  Manual  Training  School  Lot  and  Building, 84,594.38 

$1,092,994.25 
Respectfully  submitted, 

SHERWOOD  S.  THOMPSON,  Chairman, 
New  Haven,  Sept.  7,  1894. 
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REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  : 

Gentlemen  : — In  accordance  with  the  rule  governing 
the  duties  of  Superintendent,  I  have  the  honor  of  submit- 
ting herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1894. 

The  regulation  requiring  an  annual  report  at  the  close 
of  each  school  year  has  been  so  faithfully  observed  during 
the  past  forty  years  that  every  conceivable  topic  bearing 
upon  schools  and  school  instruction  has  been  presented, 
and  discussed  in  every  possible  phase. 

While  these  reports  seem  to  vary  but  little  from  year  to 
year,  while  they  record  no  radical  changes  in  school 
administration,  no  startling  innovations  on  time  honored 
customs,  yet  they  are  valuable  contributions  to  those 
means  and  agencies  that  shape  public  opinion,  and  they 
serve  an  excellent  purpose  to  indicate  the  advancing  steps 
along  the  road  of  educational  progress. 

Although  the  changes  have  been  gradually  brought 
about  by  forces  that  were  unseen  and  subtle,  yet  a  com- 
parison of  the  early  reports  with  those  of  the  last  few 
years  will  show  such  marked  differences  that  they  can  be 
regarded  as  nothing  less  than  educational  revolution. 

The  cheaply  constructed,  poorly  ventilated,  meagrely 
equipped  school  buildings  of  forty  years  ago  have  been 
almost  wholly  replaced  by  superior  substantial  structures, 
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models  of  architectural  beauty,  well  heated  and  lighted, 
furnished  with  all  modern  appliances,  attractive  in  every- 
way, themselves  a  telling  educational  force. 

Books  and  illustrative  apparatus  embodying  the  best 
thought  of  the  day  are  free  to  the  hand  of  every  pupil. 
To  the  •*  three  R's  **  so  long  deemed  the  only  requisites 
of  a  common  school  education,  new  branches  have  been 
added  until  drawing,  music,  cooking,  sewing,  wood  work, 
and  physical  training  all  now  bear  their  part  as  regular 
branches  of  the  school  curriculum ;  while  temperance, 
patriotism  and  morality  are  expected  to  be  fostered  and 
inculcated  in  every  school  relation. 

In  place  of  the  narrow  conceptions  of  teaching  formerly 
in  vogue,  new  methods  of  instruction,  based  on  accepted 
educational  principles,  have  been  introduced,  and  teachers,, 
as  a  rule,  are  inspired  by  higher  motives  and  loftier  ideals. 
They  bring  to  their  work  a  broader  comprehension,  a 
greater  enthusiasm,  and  a  more  devoted  consecration  to 
their  duties.  Much  of  the  mechanical  routine  and  verbal 
drill  that  once  prevailed  in  the  schools  has  been  dispensed 
with,  and  a  more  rational,  more  practical  system  of  mind 
training  substituted,  a  system  which  bears  directly  upon 
the  affairs  of  life,  and  which  better  prepares  the  youth  for 
the  busy  activities  of  this  progressive  a^e. 

The  kindergarten  methods,  the  manual  training  in  its 
various  forms,  the  drawing  and  form  study,  the  nature 
study,  and  the  objective  methods  of  teaching  histor3% 
geography,  number  and  language  that  are  now  inseparable 
features  of  the  schools  of  to-day,  are  but  simple  illustra- 
tions of  the  great  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  the 
schools  in  the  course  of  forty  years. 

These  changes  have  come  by  the  will  of  the  people  act- 
ing through  their  proper  representatives.  They  have 
made  their  way  slowly  and  have  maintained  their  suprem- 
acy at  every  step  by  positive  proof  of  their  superior  value 
as  means  of  training  the  young  to  meet  the  complex  con- 
ditions of  modern  life.  The  marvelous  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  every  other  department  and  pursuit  of 
life  are  readily  recognized,  and  the  new  demands  of  what 
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we  deem  a  higher  civilization,  are  promptly  and  willingly 
met.  Greater  security  to  life  and  health,  better  oppor- 
tunities for  travel  and  entertainment,  improved  facilities 
for  doing  business,  higher  skill  in  dealing  with  the  forces 
of  nature,  all  these  are  accepted  without  question  and  pro- 
vided for  with  a  lavish  hand.  But  there  are  still  some 
people  among  us  whose  eyes  are  closed  to  the  fact  that 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  corresponding  advance  along 
educational  lines.  Some  who  are  not  willing  to  provide 
for  the  increased  expenditure  which  is  inevitable  if  the 
schools  keep  in  touch  with  the  advanced  thought  and 
spirit  of  the  age.  Most  of  our  citizens,  however,  are  proud 
of  their  public  schools  and  appreciate  the  benefits  which 
accrue  to  a  municipality  from  a  broad  and  generous  sup- 
port of  its  educational  interests.  Such  public-spirited 
citizens  do  not  consider  the  tax  which  is  imposed  upon 
them  for  the  support  of  the  schools  as  burdensome,  pro- 
vided  the  youth  of  the  city  receive  the  instruction  and 
training  which  will  fit  them  to  bear  their  parts  in  the 
various  walks  of  life.  It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Superintendent  to  conduct  the  schools  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  merit  the  commendation  of  the  public,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  the  usual  statistics  of  school 
population,  attendance,  etc.,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  tabu- 
lated statements  are  no  measure  of  progress. 

SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS. 

The  approximate  population  of  the  New  Haven  City   School 

District, 90,000 

PROPERTY   VALUATION   FOR    1893. 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Town,  $54,814,715 

••  District,  53.769,626 
The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all   school  purposes  was  4^ 

mills  on  a  dollar .0045 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, .001 

Total  taxation  for  all  school  purposes -0055 
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ENUMERATION    OF  CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  October,  1893,  was 19,906 

Increase  since  October,  1892, _  842 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  32 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  6 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held 2 

Number  of  County  Homes  where  schools  are  held, i 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, 41 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 284 

Increase 12 

Number  of  seats 13.433 

Increase, 170 

NUMBER  OF   PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year, 15.655 

Increase, 203 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 12,759 

Increase, 877 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 10,803 

Decrease _ 26 

ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools, .925 

Increase .014 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 379.398 

Decrease. 4^,735 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year, 16,237 

Decrease, 115 

Number  of  truants, 445 

Decrease, 28 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 1,033 

Decrease, 120 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 81 

Increase - 18 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, 9,612 

Increase, 320 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, 10.6  yrs. 

Increase, 6  months. 
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Enumeration  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  Years,  in  the  Month 

OF  October,  1892. 


&UB-DIBTK10TB.1 


yrs.    yr«.   yrs.     yr«. 


WebBter 

Eaton 

WooBter,        \ 
(Inc.  Annex)  j 

DwlfiTht 

Wlncheflter, .. 

Lovdl. 

WasblnKton, . 

Day. 

Welch 


Woolflcy,        ) 
»(inc.  Aooex)  ( I 


156  199 

176  IW 

201  aoB 

T5|  95 

194  2M 

in  147 

115  160 

99  86 

220  ao9 

818  880 


8 
jn. 


9    ' 

yre. 


10   11  I  12   IS 
yra.  yra.  yre.  yre. 


171,  180 
152  161 
194   205i 


106 
189 
147 
128 
101 
202 
296 


156 
199 
184 
118 
171 
161 
132 


lOOi  loe 
201   186 


157 
160 
188 
96 
164 
154 
91 
99 
2UU 
806 


156   161 
144   I64! 


184 
181 
184 
158 
124 
80 


155, 
118 
145 
142 
106 
78 


200   198 
288   266 


153 
170 
158 
89 
157 

m 

1.8 
81 
175 
272 


145 
160 
142 

93 
147 
120 
113 

55 
160 
286 


Total  Total,  »  t  • 

I  Oct.    Oct.     £     S 

1898      1892  I  I 


156 
110 
169 
108 
114 
79 
199 


160 

1.981 

I391L... 

80 

194 

1.970 

2,004  34 

.. 

201 

2,174 

2.148!.... 

31 

100 

1.225 

1.222.... 

8 

281 

2.181 1 

2.101  .... 

80 

182 

1,666 

1.689.... 

27 

12s 

1,473 

1,440.... 

S3 

81 

1,011  > 

9B,.... 

69 

225 

2,868 

2,816  ... 

47 

271 

8,445 

8,886.... 

109 

Total  Oct.  1893.    1.674    l.':69    1.689    1.70S    1,679    1,611    1,648    1.680   1.495   1.871    1,49S    1.740    19,409   19.064... 


Total  Oct.  1892, 
Total  Oct.  1691, 
Total  Oct.  1890, 
Total  Oct.  1889, 
Total  Jan.  1889. 
ToUl  for  1888, 
Total  for  1887, 
Total  for  1886, 
Total  for  1885, 
ToUl  for  1884, 
ToUl  for  1888, 
Total  for  1882. 
Total  for  1881, 
Total  for  1880. 
Total  for  1879, 
Total  for  1878, 


1,685 

1,576 

1.564 

1,883 

1,465 

1.449 

1,872 

i  1,888 

I  1.280 

1J265 

1.805 

I  1.209 

I  1.085 

I.ICT 

1,177 

!  1.153 


1,646  1,642| 
1.655  1,618 
1,637  1.681 
1.650  1,604' 
l,6is'  1,565 
1,582  1,457 
1,433  1,4C1- 
1.866  i  1,413 
1,356  14^10 
1,484  1,418 
1,436  1.471 
1,333  1,366 
1,838  1,859 
1.286  1,328 
1.191 1  1.335 
1.8601  1.217 


1,6.8  1,589 

1,634  1.60f 

1,615  1.567 

1,565  1.501 

1.484  1.521 

1.458  1.505, 

1,436  1,531 

1,510  1,474 

1.484  1,466 

1,449  1,452 

1.461  1,486 

1.436  1,895 

1.371  1,367 

1,381 1  1,221 

l,2t2|  1,223 

1,2281  1,192 


1.594  1.592 

1.829  1,491 

1.478  1,566 

1,455  1,566 

1.443  1,619 

1.517  1,561 

1,489  1,514 

1,467  1.482 

1.475  1,498 

I 

1,457  1,499 

1.413  1.497 

1,416  1,282 

1,279  1,269 

1,227  1,172 

1,136  1.121 

1,128  1,142 


1,460  1,516 

1.482  1.493 

1,428  1,553 

1,476  1,523 

1,485  1,511 

1,466  1.47: 

1,426  1,480 

1,889  1,460 

1,872  1,443 

1,405  1,322 

1,277  1,325 

1,249  1,220 

1,128  1.114 

1,081  1.064 

1,148  1,125 

1,071  1.018 


],49i  1.543 

1,508  1,507 

1,444  1,463 

1,483  1,485 

1,417  1,463 

1,409  1.465 

1,422,  1.394 

1.886|  1,296 

1.800  1,310 

1,257  1,259 

1,218  1,166 

l,On  1,135 

1,056  1.126 

1,066  974 

948  989 

867  884 


1,718    19,064 887 

1,682    18,677   I5ft 


1,590  18.521 

1,678  18,314 

1,558  18,189 

1.588  17.820^ 

1,411  17,259 

1,843  16,933 


207 
175 
819 
961 
826 
151 


1,286  16.782  282 

1.233  16,90o! 220 

1.225  16,280  906 

1.226  15,874' 826 

1,031  14,M8  1....  661 

935  18,897  427 

915  18,470  251  • 

950  13,219  256 


CHILDREN  "NOT   ATfENDING   SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years i,434 

Between  5  and  8  years, 1,133 

Between  8  and  14  years,    210 

Between  14  and  16  years, 1,155 

Total  not  attending  School, 3f932 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING   SCHOOL. 

In  Public  Schools, 13.652 

In  Private  Schools, 1,825 

Total  attending  School, 15,477 

Total  number  in  District, 19.409 
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ATTENDANCE. 

From  an  examination  of  the  statistics  accompanying  this 
report  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  over  last 
year  of  200  in  the  whole  number  registered,  an  increase  of 
877  in  the  average  number  belonging,  an  increase  of  one 
and  four-tenths  per  cent,  in  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  absences,  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  tardinesses  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
•cases  of  truancy.  This  is  a  very  good  showing  as  far  as 
it  goes. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

Among  the  important  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
best  results  in  educational  work  are  well  constructed  build- 
ings containing  attractive,  cheerful  and  healthful  school 
rooms.  As  the  school  buildings  of  a  city  are  improved  in 
the  essentials  of  seating,  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation, 
^o  will  the  teachers  be  likely  to  keep  pace  in  improved 
preparation  and  presentation  of  their  work,  so  will  there 
be,  on  their  part,  an  awakened  and  maintained  interest, 
more  intelligent  and  conscientious  service,  higher  ambi- 
tion and  progressiveness.  The  children,  too,  are  always 
susceptible  to  the  refining  influences  of  comfort,  conven- 
iences and  beauty,  and  we  do  much  for  the  development  of 
their  characters  when  we  provide  for  them  comfortable 
and  attractive  surroundings  during  the  formative  years  of 
their  school  lives. 

It  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  to  all  concerned,  that  the 
members  of  the  building  committee  have  been  keenly  alive 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  District  in  this  matter,  and 
have  taken  great  pains  to  keep  the  buildings  all  in  as  good 
condition  as  possible. 

The  extensive  repairs  on  the  High  School  building  have 
greatly  improved  the  sanitary  condition  of  that  building, 
even  though  they  afford  no  additional  school  rooms.  Am- 
ple toilet  accommodations,,  constructed  on  the  most  im- 
proved plans,  have  been  added,  the  old  unsatisfactory 
heating  apparatus  has  been  replaced  by  a  modern  system 
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of  heating  and  ventilating,  so  that  the  building  is  now  in 
first  class  condition  as  regards  these  most  important  con- 
siderations, and  there  can  be  no  cause  for  further  complaint 
on  this  score.  A  new  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  a  phys- 
ical laboratory,  which  contains  all  the  modern  appliances 
for  laboratory  practice,  and  aflFords  better  facilities  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  this  department  of  scientific  in- 
struction than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
The  room  formerly  used  for  a  physical  and  chemical  labo- 
ratory has  been  enlarged  and  refitted  for  the  work  in 
chemistry. 

An  addition  has  also  been  made  above  the  fourth  story 
of  the  building  for  an  astronomical  observatory  which 
will  give  greatly  improved  accommodations  for  the  use  of 
the  telescope  in  the  study  of  astronomy. 

The  old  staircase  in  the  middle  of  the  building  has 
been  entirely  removed,  and  replaced  by  two  staircases, 
enclosed  in  brick  walls,  and  built  on  the  slo\^-burning 
construction  plan,  affording  adequate  and  safe  means  of 
egress  from  all  parts  of  the  building. 

At  the  Eaton  School  several  rooms  have  been  painted 
and  kalsomined,  but  the  important  improvement  has  been 
the  building  of  two  fire  escapes,  one  on  the  north,  and  one 
on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  The  rooms  on  the  several 
floors  have  been  connected  by  door-ways,  and  door-ways 
opened  from  the  rooms  on  to  the  fire  escape. 

In  the  Wooster  School,  new  floors  have  been  laid  in 
rooms  9  and  12,  and  in  the  recitation  rooms.  New  furni- 
ture has  been  placed  in  room  9  and  in  the  recitation  room, 
the  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
have  been  kalsomined,  and  a  dressing  room  for  teachers, 
with  ample  toilet  accommodations,  fitted  up  on  the  second 
floor. 

A  furnace  has  been  put  into  the  Woodward  School  in 
place  of  the  stoves  and  no  further  trouble  is  anticipated 
in  heating  the  building. 

The  old  closets  at  the  D  wight,  Winchester  and  Shelton 
Avenue  Schools  which  have  been  for  some  time  in  an  un- 
sanitary condition  have  been  replaced  by  new  buildings 
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with  all  modern  improvements.  An  additional  stairway 
has  been  put  in  the  Shelton  Avenue  building,  and  a  dress- 
ing room  provided  with  all  necessary  appointments. 

The  exterior  of  the  Edwards  Street  building  has  been 
repainted,  the  walls  and  ceilings  have  been  kalsomined, 
and  the  furniture  has  been  cleaned  and  varnished. 

In  the  Day  School  a  brick  wall  between  rooms  1 1  and 
12  replaces  the  wooden  partitions  that  temporarily  divided 
the  assembly  hall,  and  slate  blackboards  have  been  sup- 
plied. The  furniture  has  been  cleaned  and  varnished  and 
an  iron  fence  contracted  for. 

At  Greenwich  Avenue  School  the  desks  in  No.  4,  which, 
on  account  of  the  regrading  were  too  small  for  the  pupils 
attending,  have  been  placed  in  No.  3,  and  No.  4  reseated 
with  new  desks. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Lloyd  Street  School  have 
all  been  kalsomined  and  room  No.  2  reseated. 

It  has-been  found  necessary  to  provide  the  following 
temporary  accommodations  for  the  overflow  of  pupils  from 
different  schools. 

A  basement  room  at  the  Washington  School,  another, 
at  the  Winchester,  two  at  the  Webster,  a  dwelling 
house  in  Leonard  Street,  to  accommodate  two  rooms 
crowded  out  of  Skinner  School  by  the  State  Normal 
classes,  one  basement  room  at  the  Skinner  for  the  Kinder- 
garten, a  room  on  DeWitt  Street  for  the  Day  School  kin- 
dergarten, a  dwelling  house  on  Lloyd  street  accommodat- 
ing 130  primary  pupils,  a  building  with  two  rooms  at 
Cedar  Hill,  for  the  surplus  from  Ferry  street,  and  a  frame 
house  in  the  rear  of  the  High  School  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  High  School, 

The  extreme  old  age  and  poor  condition  of  the  Cedar 
Street  and  Dixwell  Avenue  buildings  are  too  well-known 
to  need  special  comment.  The  building  committee  has 
made  recommendations  looking  to  their  abandonment  in 
the  near  future—**  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

Another  building  intimately  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  the  village  of  Fair  Haven,  is  the  old  church 
structure  on  Grand  Avenue,  the  corner  stone  of  which 
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was  laid  in  1829,  and  to  which  additions  were  made  in 
1862,  when  the  building  was  formally  dedicated  to  school 
purposes.  This  building  may  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  its 
earthly  mission  in  these  thirty  years,  and  it  is  time  to 
replace  it  with  a  modem  school  structure,  which  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  increasing  needs  of  this  populous  part  of 
the  city, 

KINDERGARTENS. 

The  kindergarten  being  no  longer  regarded  as  an  edu- 
cational luxury  designed  only  for  the  children  of  the  rich, 
but  as  an  essential  and  vital  part  of  the  school  system,  of 
equal  benefit  to  poor  and  rich,  I  need  not,  in  this  report, 
discuss  its  nature,  purpose  and  influence,  nor  present  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  incorporating  it  into  the  city  system. 
The  advantages  of  the  kindergarten  are  so  well  known 
and  so  highl}*  appreciated  that  in  response  to  urgent 
demands  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  in  each  sub- 
district  of  the  city  will  be  only  a  question  of  securing  a 
place. 

The  kindergartens  at  the  Welch,  Fair  St.,  Hamilton, 
Edwards  and  Skinner  were  all  well  filled  during  the  year, 
while  the  attendance  at  the  Winchester  was  so  large  as  to 
necessitate  the  employment  of  a  third  teacher. 

PRIMARY  GRADES. 

The  improved  methods  which  have  come  into  the 
primary  schools  through  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten, 
the  abundant  material  and,  ample  facilities  which  are 
afforded  for  carrying  out  the  best  methods,  the  trained 
skill  of  teachers  who,  encouraged  by  higher  appreciation 
and  better  pay,  have  been  content  to  continue  the  work 
for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  all  conspire  to  make  the 
primary  rooms  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  places 
in  the  whole  school  system.  Surely  no  work  in  the  schools 
is  more  cherished  or  emphasized  than  that  of  the  primary 
grades.  No  more  remarkable  improvement  has  been  in 
any  department  or  phase  of  education  than  in  the  care  and 
training  of  the  children  during  their  first  year  of  school  life. 
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While  it  is  still  true  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing,  yet  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  under  the  present 
conditions  the  progress  of  young  pupils  is  made  much 
easier  and  much  more  rapid  than  was  formerly  thought 
possible  under  any  conditions.  Children  make  more 
progress  in  learning  to  read  in  the  first  year  than  they  did 
under  the  old  methods  in  two  years,  and  that  with  less 
tax  upon  the  brain.  Their  handwork  teaches  them  to  be 
neat  and  orderly,  their  drawing  and  color  study  trains  the 
eye  and  hand  and  lays  the  foundation  for  good  taste,  their 
nature  study  gives  them  a  wide  range  of  elementary 
knowledge  not  formerly  taught  during  the  first  years  of 
school  life,  besides  training  their  powers  of  observation, 
and  cultivating  a  habit  of  investigation  and  comparison. 
They  learn  now  to  read  music  and  acquire  quite  a  legible 
handwriting  all  in  the  first  year. 

Since  the  primary  school  is  the  threshold  of  our  system, 
since  here  is  laid  the  foundation  of  the  child's  education, 
no  effort  should  be  spared  to  make  the  entrance  pleasing 
and  attracti  ve.  Correct  methods  and  correct  habits  should 
be  taught  in  the  outset.  A  love  for  the  school  and  an 
eager  thirst  for  learning  should  be  awakened  and  fostered 
which  will  urge  him  on  through  all  his  life  in  search  for 
truth  and  knowledge.  His  better  nature  should  be  reached 
and  quickened,  he  should  be  surrounded  with  the  best 
atmosphere  for  the  tender  growth  of  the  moral  sentiments. 
The  sense  of  propriety  should  be  cultivated  with  proper 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  as  well  as  civility  towards  his 
associates.  To  train  childrefn  in  all  that  is  required  by  our 
present  high  standard  is  a  work  of  the  gravest  responsi- 
bility, and  only  the  best  talent  should  be  selected.  If  the 
training  of  the  children  of  the  primary  grades  is  not  placed 
in  the  most  skilled  and  competent  hands,  public  interests 
are  sacrificed  at  the  most  vital  point. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  primary  teacher,  gifted 
and  accomplished  as  she  must  be  to  fill  all  these  require- 
ments, should  receive  compensation  for  her  work  com- 
mensurate with  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  her. 
The  salary  of  the  first  year  teacher  should  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  highest  grammar  grades. 
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One  serious  hindrance  to  the  best  results  in  our  primary 
grades  is  their  congested  condition.  They  are  almost 
invariably  overcrowded.  Most  of  our  first  grade  rooms 
are  required  to  accoipmodate  fifty  pupils,  and  in  several 
cases  during  the  year  we  hav«  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  unsatisfactory  plan  of  half  sessions. 

In  the  language  of  President  Eliot,  "  to  instruct  fifty  or 
more  pupils  to  the  best  advantage  in  all  the  various  direc- 
tions required  by  the  newer  education  is  beyond  the  power 
of  mortal  woman."  The  fact  is,  no  primary  class  should 
contain  more  than  thirty-five  pupils.  With  more  than 
this  number  efficient  work  cannot  be  done.  If  we  could 
reduce  the  number  to  the  teachable  maximum  of  forty,  as 
they  have  done  in  the  model  schools  of  the  State  Normal, 
it  would  be  much  to  our  advantage. 

The  employment  of  assistants  in  primary  schools  is  sim- 
ply **  the  less  of  two  evils,'* — a  makeshift,  but  until  more 
accommodations  for  primary  schools  can  be  afforded,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  resort  to  it. 

INTERMEDIATE    GRADES. 

Owing  to  the  improved  methods  in  the  primary  grades, 
the  children  make  more  rapid  progress  in  reading,  writing, 
language  and  number,  and  the  attractive  additions  now 
made  to  the  course  in  the  lines  of  elementary  science, 
literature  and  industrial  work,  create  increased  interest 
and  enjoyment  of  school  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  furnishes 
an  impetus  which  carries  them  along  through  the  grammar 
grades  and  into  the  high  school. 

While  a  few  children  leave  school  at  this  stage  of  their 
school  life  from  the  stern  necessity  of  going  to  work,  many 
others  would  leave  if  they  were  not  attracted  to  school, 
and  if  their  parents  did  not  see  a  practical  value  in  its 
opportunities. 

GRAMMAR   GRADES. 

We  designate  as  grammar  grades  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  years  of  the  school  course,  and  during  these 
years  for  various  reasons  the  numbers  in  schools  begin  to 
diminish  with  marked  rapidity. 
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Although  there  is  no  line  of  demarkation,  it  is  an 
obvious  fact  that  on  entering  the  grammar  grades  the 
pupil  is  confronted  by  new  conditions.  He  must  deal 
with  text-books ;  he  must  rely  upon  himself  to  secure 
definite  results  and  to  have  confidence  in  their  accuracy. 
He  may  have  been  previously  carried  along  by  the  energy 
and  personal  magnetism  of  his  teachers,  but  now,  having  to 
depend  upon  himself  and  to  deal  with  the  abstract  instead 
of  the  concrete,  he  begins  to  drift  hopelessly,  acquires  a 
distaste  for  mental  training  and  leaves  school  to  go  into 
the  shop  or  the  store.  As  a  consequence,  only  thirty  per 
cent,  of  our  pupils  finish  the  grammar  grades.  The 
trouble,  in  my  opinion,  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  offered  to  all  exactly  the  same  mental  advantages, 
overlooking  the  great  difference  existing  in  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  We  have  spread  the  same  table 
before  them  all  and  allowed  them  to  eat  or  starve  accord- 
ing to  their  inclination. 

A  large  portion  of  the  pupils  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal  in  the  grammar  schools  are  not  able  to  receive  and 
assimilate  abstract  mental  truths.  They  need  the  assist- 
ance of  concrete  processes  to  obtain  the  result  that  the 
gifted  few  will  obtain  from  abstract  conditions.  Their 
minds  need  the  stimulus  of  physical  environments. 

This  class  should  evidently  be  taught  to  use  their  eyes 
and  hands.  Their  practical  ability  to  do  things  should  be 
encouraged  until  they  begin  to  have  confidence  in  the 
result  of  their  endeavors.  Thus  they  might  go  on  with 
their  school  life  until  at  least  a  better  mental  development 
was  accomplished.  The  means  of  providing  the  right 
conditions  for  this  large  per  cent,  that  leave  school  before 
they  complete  the  grammar  grade  is  now  at  hand  in 
manual  training  and  the  natural  sciences. 

With  these  branches  well  incorporated  into  our  courses 
of  study  the  boy  who  goes  out  from  the  grammar  school 
to  take  up  a  business  life  will  have  his  powers  of  observa- 
tion cultivated,  so  that  he  can  see  for  himself  and  not  view 
things  through  the  eyes  of  some  one  else ;  he  will  have  his 
powers  of  deduction  so  awakened  that  he  shall  have  a 
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higher  degree  of  executive  ability ;  he  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  creative  powers  which  will  give  him  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  successfully  cope  with  the  forces  of  nature. 
He  will  be  able  to  classify  his  discoveries,  compare  results, 
and  reach  conclusions  in  a  way  to  give  him  increased  con- 
fidence in  the  results  of  his  own  reasoning.  This  will  be 
practical  training,  and  it  will  do  much  to  encourage 
higher  education  and  to  give  an  uplift  to  the  masses. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Since  in  each  of  my  former  reports  I  have  presented  to 
the  Board  and  to  the  public  the  pressing  demands  for 
more  room  and  better  facilities  for  High  School  instruc- 
tion ;  since  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  old  building  on 
QpTange  Street  to  the  wants  of  the  present  time  has  be- 
come too  obvious  to  require  further  demonstration ;  and 
inasmuch  as  a  site  has  already  been  purchased  and  pre- 
liminary sketches  for  a  new  High  School  building  have 
been  prepared  by  the  order  of  the  District,  and  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  next  District  meeting,  it  may  seem  unneces- 
sary and  superfluous  to  even  make  allusion  to  this  subject. 

But  I  cannot  refrain  from  again  emphasizing  the  im- 
perative nature  of  this  demand,  and  putting  in  still 
another  plea  for  prompt  action. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  consideration  of  public  spirit, 
of  business  enterprise,  of  future  progress  and  financial 
prosperity,  urges  upon  the  authorities  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  a  high  school  building  in  this  city,  adequate  to  its 
present  needs,  commensurate  with  the  city's  educational 
prominence. 

A  city  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  New  Haven, 
the  metropolis  of  the  State,  known  far  and  wide  as  an 
educational  centre,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
universities  in  the.  world,  owes  it  to  its  dignity  and  self- 
respect  if  not  to  its  pride  to  have  a  high  school  building 
to  which  its  citizens  can  point  with  pride  as  emblematical 
of  their  intelligence,  their  rank  in  educational  progress, 
their  public  spirit  and  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. 
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Such  a  building  constructed  in  accordance  with  modem 
ideas  and  equipped  with  the  most  improved  appliances^ 
even  though  it  would  involve  a  large  outlay  from  the 
municipal  treasury,  would,  in  the  larger  culture  and  in- 
creased capacity  for  usefulness  of  her  future  citizens,  give 
back  to  the  city  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  outlay. 

The  community,  more  than  the  individual,  reaps  the  full 
benefit  of  higher  education.  It  is  not  simply  for  the  sake 
of  the  parents  and  the  children,  not  simply  to  afford  equal 
opportunity  for  all  classes  to  have  the  highest  mental  de- 
velopment of  which  they  are  capable,  but  it  is  essential 
for  the  well-being  of  the  State,  it  is  the  necessary  means 
of  self-protection  from  the  misrule  and  degradation  of 
public  office,  that  the  city  should  provide  the  best  possible 
means  for  educating  her  future  citizens. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that  no  city  of  New  England  hav- 
ing the  population  of  New  Haven  is  so  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  high  school  accommodations. 

The  Hillhouse  High  School  with  its  efficient  corps  of 
instructors  has  always  held  high  rank. 

It  cannot  maintain  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
under  the  present  conditions.  It  is  but  just  to  the  ambi- 
tious students  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  to  give  them  at  least  as  good 
advantages  for  education  as  are  given  in  other  cities  of 
the  land. 

The  school  authorities  of  New  Haven  stand  face  to  face 
with  a  public  duty  in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise a  far-seeing  and  intelligent  judgment.  I  trust  they 
will  act  wisely  and  promptly. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School. 

To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  third  annual 
report  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

No  one,  well  informed  upon  the  past  and  present  conditions 
of  the  High  School,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  work 
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done  upon  the  building  the  past  three  months  has,  while 
adding  no  room,  made  vastly  better  (i)  the  toilet  arrange- 
ments, (2)  the  ventilation  and  heating,  and  (3)  the  facilities  for 
teaching  Physics  and  Chemistry.  With  so  much  cause  for 
thankfulness  it  seems  almost  ungrateful  to  say  again  that  we 
are  still  crowded  beyond  any  possibility  of  being  able  to  do 
our  best  work,  and  to  point  once  more  to  the  urgent  necessity 
of  a  new  High  School.  I  had  hoped  that  this  report  would 
not  have  to  be  laid  before  you  before  the  opening  of  school 
so  that  the  numbers  below  might  have  been  verified  by  actual 
count.  They  are,  however,  just  as  likely  to  be  too  small  as 
too  large  and  will  not,  in  all  probability,  vary  more  than  ten 
either  way. 


ScienU6c. 

Classical. 

English. 

Commercial. 

Total. 

Senior  Class, 

2 

33 

50 

85 

Junior  Class, 

40 

42 

53 

15 

155 

2d  Year  Class. 

56 

84 

61 

30 

230 

I  St  Year  Class, 

70 

100 

70 

45 

285 

168  259  238  90  755 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  all  the  Commercial  Department 
of  the  second  year  and  Junior  classes  graduate  in  '95  the  out- 
going class  will  number  not  more  than  125,  leaving  in  the 
school  625.  Of  this  number  it  is  safe  to  count  off  60  or  70 
who  will  leave  school  for  one  cause  or  another.  If  75  are 
subtracted  there  will  remain  550,  and  if  the  next  incoming 
class  is  not  larger  than  the  present  (285)  the  number  next  year 
will  reach  835.  To  crowd  that  number  into  the  present  build- 
ing will  be  a  physical  impossibility.  It  is  entirely  safe  to 
reckon  upon  not  fewer  than  825  for  a  year  hence. 

But  the  above  figures  are  something  more  than  a  basis  for  a 
plea  for  a  new  High  School  building.  A  little  attention  to 
them  shows  that  230  pupils,  in  round  numbers,  belong  to  the 
English  Department  which  furnishes  nearly  all  the  teachers 
for  the  New  Haven  Grammar  schools — about  forty  each  year. 
The  most  pressing  need  of  schools  everywhere  is  better 
educated  teachers,  teachers  who  have  a  stronger  mastery  over 
a  larger  grasp  of  the  subjects  they  are  to  teach  and  what  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance,  a  scholarly  taste.  Right  or  wrong, 
the  High  School  furnishes  the  only  opportunity  they  have — 
below  the  college — of  obtaining  that  mastery,  of  gaining  that 
grasp,  and  of  acquiring  that  taste.     To  strengthen  the  High 
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School,  therefore,  to  give  it  every  possible  facility — within 
reason — to  do  the  best  work  of  which  it  is  capable,  seems  to 
me  not  only  sensible  but  wise. 

Many  things  are  said  these  days  about  a  practical  education, 
by  which  seems  to  be  meant  a  course  which  has  in  it  one 
element  or  more  which  shall  enable  a  boy  or  girl  to  earn  at 
once  a  living  or  part  of  a  living  directly  by  means  of  the 
information  given  him  or  the  manual  dexterity  which  he  has 
gained  while  in  school.  That  there  are  many  who  desire  a 
course  of  this  kind  is  shown  by  the  figures  above  representing 
the  Commercial  Department  which  has  steadily  grown  in 
importance  since  it  was  founded  about  nine  years  ago. 
Originally  the  course  extended  over  only  two  years,  but  in 
1892-93  a  third  year  (optional)  was  added,  and  in  1894  the 
first  class,  8  in  number,  was  graduated  from  the  three  years' 
course.  About  twice  as  many  are  expected  to  take  this  course 
the  present  year.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  interested  both  to  the  outline  "  course  of  study  "  for  this 
department  and  particularly  to  the  actual  work  done  in  the 
year  1893-94.  The  figures  for  the  Classical  and  Scientific 
Departments  as  well  as  the  Course  of  Study  and  actual  work 
of  the  whole  school  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  those  inter- 
ested in  informing  themselves  on  such  matters. 

The  graduates  of  the  class  of  1894  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows : 

English  66,  Commercial  26,  Scientific  36,  Classical  32. 
About  forty  of  the  graduates  of  the  English  Department  will 
enter  the  Normal  schools  and  complete  their  preparation  for 
teaching.  A  large  part  of  the  Commercial  graduates  have 
already  found  positions.  Twenty-four  of  the  Scientific  grad- 
uates enter  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Thirty-one  of  the 
class  of  '94,  Classical  Department,  are  distributed  amongst 
the  colleges  as  follows:  Boys,  13  to  Yale  College,  i  to 
Boston  University,  i  to  a  college  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  2  to  the  Yale  Medical  School.  Girls,  3  to  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  I  to  Harvard,  2  to  Wellesley,  4  to  Smith,  2  to 
Vassar,  i  to  Bryn  Mawr,  and  i  to  Helmuth  College,  Canada. 
These  figures  were  all  taken  from  the  official  records  in 
the  early  part  of  July  and  are,  of  course,  subject  to  change, 
but  all  such  changes  will  be  recorded  in  the  High  School 
Record  Book  and  may  be  known  by  any  one  after  sufficient 
time  has  passed  to  make  the  record  reliable. 
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•       TEACHERS. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief,  confirmed  by  experience  and 
observation,  that  wholesome  good  order  in  class  work  is 
almost  wholly  a  matter  of  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  in 
his  work,  and  that  this  interest  is  awakened,  in  great  measure, 
by  the  teacher's  thorough  mastery  of  his  subject,  meaning  by 
mastery  not  that  of  the  narrow  specialist  but  that  of  the  educated 
specialist  who  is  able  to  bring  in  light  upon  his  work  from 
many  sources.  I  regard  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  signs  for  improved  good  work  and  increasingly 
good  order  in  the  High  School  that  so  many  of  our  teachers 
have  been  studying  the  past  year  both  upon  and  outside  the 
lines  of  their  school  work.  Six  have  been  studying  for  grad- 
uate degrees  from  the  University,  eight  have  been  studying 
under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  Faculty  and  three 
have  been  doing  advanced  work  independently.  It  is  expected 
that  during  the  present  year  every  teacher  in  the  corps  will 
carry  on  some  work  in  advance  of  her  teaching.  Two  results 
are  already  apparent,  (i)  less  difficulty  in  class  order  and  (2) 
more  freshness  and  spirit  in  the  teaching.  The  principal 
hopes  that  as  a  third  result  some  of  the  teachers  may  offer 
advanced  courses,  about  one  hour  a  week— as  is  already  done 
in  some  High  Schools— for  graduates  of  the  High  School  or 
any  others  who  may  feel  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
opportunity.  To  make  an  advance  in  this  direction  the  princi- 
pal himself  offers  a  course  in  Milton  and  Tennyson,  one  hour 
a  week,  in  the  afternoons,  open  to  graduates  of  the  High 
School,  members  of  the  Senior  or  Junior  classes  in  the  High 
School  and  to  any  others  who  may  care  to  take  it.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  course  is  offered  entirely 
free  of  charge. 

CURRICULUM. 

I  have  already  called  attention  to  the  "  Course  of  Study  "  in 
general.  The  English  course  has  changed  since  last  year,  and 
the  first  two  years  of  the  new  course  appears  in  the  schedule  of 
studies  as  printed.  The  work  for  the  Junior  and  Senior  years 
belongs  to  the  old  course  which  will  disappear  in  two  years 
more,  giving  place  to  the  new.  The  other  courses  are  sub- 
stantially complete  and  will  undergo  only  such  slight  modifi- 
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cations  as  are  made  necessary  by  changing  conditions  and  new 
demands.  The  work  in  English,  for  the  first  time,  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  definite  plan,  a  plan  which  claims  only  that  it 
suits  our  place  and  conditions,  and  gives  us  opportunity  to 
watch  more  closely  and  definitely  for  improvement.  The 
number  of  recitations  each  week  marked  upon  the  printed 
schedule  of  studies  was  planned  when  it  was  thought  that 
rooms  outside  the  present  building  would  be  provided  for  the 
Commercial  Department.  It  remains,  therefore,  not  as  what 
we  are  actually  doing,  but  as  what  could  be  done  with  suffi> 
cient  room. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

For  reasons  already  given  I  believe  the  action  of  the  Board, 

granting  a  diploma  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  such  members 

of  the  new  English  course  as  desire  to  teach,  will  lower  the 

quality  of  teaching  in  the  Grammar  schools.     I  recommend, 

therefore,  that  such  privilege  be  withdrawn,  and  that  no  one 

who  has  not  taken  a  full  course  in  the  High  School  and  the 

full  course  at  the  Normal  School  be  eligible  to  a  position  as 

teacher  in  the  New  Haven  Grammar  Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Isaac  Thomas, 

Principal. 
New  Haven,  August  31,  1894. 

Below  is  given  the  program  of  the  graduation  exercises 
held  at  the  Hyperion,  June  21st,  1894: 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 
Introduction  of  the  Class.  Principal  Isaac  Thomas. 

Music— Come  with  Flowers  (from  the  Opera  William  Tell).  Hossini, 

OrationScoit  in  Literature.  Herbert  Wescott  Fisher. 

Essay—OuT  Neighbor  Hawaii.  Lizzie  Dora  Williams. 

Music— The  Boy  and  The  Bee  (Humorous).  CaUicott, 

Essay — Thoreau  at  Waldcn.  May  Evelina  Pollard. 

Scientific  Exercise — The  Telautograph..  Henry  Burt  Wright. 

Music — Song  of  the  Sea  (Descriptive,  with  Obligato  Solos).  Veatie, 

Oration — Three  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Robert  Kilburn  Root. 
Oration— \.oyx\s  Kossuth.  Paul  Augustine  McQuaid. 
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Music — £t  Incarnatus  (from  Mass  in  B  Flat).  Farmer, 

£ssay— The  Faultless  Painter.  Emily  May  Blunt. 

Oration — Henr}' Grady  and  His  Native  Georgia,  with  Farewell  Address. 

Jewett  Hamilton  Scranton. 
Presentation  of  Diplomas.  Supt.  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 

Music — Class  Song — Nonaginta  Quattuor.  Jepson, 

Quartette:  Janie  I.  Noy,  May  E.  Pollard,  Herbert  W.  Fisher,  Carl  A.  Mears, 
Edith  F.  Wing.  IdaS.  Hyde,  Chas.  H.  Bowman,  James  E.  Clark. 
Pianist:  Wm.  F.  H.  Warren,  Class  of  '94,  H.  H.  S. 


CLASS  OF  1894. 
English,       4    Years, 


L.  B.  Balzer. 
H.  B.  Bassett. 
E.  T.  Benedict. 
E.  M.  Blunt. 
J.  T.  M.  Bowen. 
M.  J.  Bromley. 
M.  A.  Buckley. 
M.  L.  Butler. 
L.  Callahan. 
J.  M.  Campbell. 
B.  £.  Clark. 

A.  L.  Crane. 

B.  K.  CURTISS. 

G.  P.  Dann. 
L.  G.  Dann.  . 
K..T.  Dargan. 
M.  B.  De  Lacy. 
E.  B.  Dolye. 
M.  M.  Dunn. 
J.  M.  Eagan. 
M.  T.  English. 

A.  E.  Fleming. 

C.  E.  Gilbert. 
K.  M.  Gillon. 
L.  A.  Goodell. 

B.  Greenbaum. 
K.  T.  Harty. 
J.  A.  Hayes. 

K.  T.   HOGAN. 

A.  E.  Hussion. 
L  S.  Hyde. 
A,  B.  JursoN. 
E.  H.  Konold. 
A.  E.  Krause. 


L.  A.  Lennon. 
B.  L.  Lewis. 
H.  M.  Lowe. 

B.  Mann. 

K.  A.  McHugh. 

J.   MCLOUGHLIN. 

S.  McMahon. 

C.  M.  Menge. 

M.   M  OAK  LEY. 

M.  a.  Murphy. 
M.  E.  Nettleton. 
J.  L  NoY. 
M.  E.  Pollard. 
G.  E.  Porter. 
C.  Ramsdell. 
M.  T.  Reilly. 
J.  M.  Ron  AN. 
A.  M.  Sanford. 
L.  Schmahl. 
L.  Schulhafer. 
M.  N.  Scott. 
A.  M.  Scranton. 
A.  M.  Tanyane. 
M.  F.  Tucker. 
W.  B.  Tuttle. 
M.  M.  Ufford. 
A.  A.  Welton. 
L.  D.  Williams. 

E.  F.  Wing. 

J.  A.  Fahy. 

F.  H.  Reilly. 

G.  F.  Smith. 


(66) 
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Commercial. 

2    Years. 

G.  F.  Chapman. 

J.  F.  Higgins. 

L.  E.  A.  Heath. 

P.  M.  Lynch. 

K.  G.   MOAKLER. 

F.  P.  Mealia. 

M.  V.   SCALLY. 

J.  J.   McGlNNESS. 

C.  F.  Austin. 

J.  P.  Murphy. 

O.  £.  Becklky. 

J.  W.  Potter. 

W.  F.  Clark. 

C.  T.  Sandquist. 

O.  £.  Erickson. 

T.  J.  Spencer. 

F.  L.  FooTE. 

H.  B.  Townsend. 

Classical. 

4    Years. 

H.  M.  Alden. 

C.  J.  Downey. 

K.  B.  Campbell. 

E.  S.  Downs. 

M.  G.  COOTE. 

H.  W.  Fisher. 

A.  R.  Day. 

J.  F.  J.  Hennessey. 

M.  E.  Forbes. 

J.  J.  Higgins. 

F.  S.  Fowler. 

S.  W.  Jackson. 

E.  M.  GowER. 

Jacob  Jacobs. 

A.  B.  Hammond. 

E.  J.  McCarthy. 

B.  M.  Hull. 

S.  E.  McGrail. 

G.  W.  Kellam. 

P.  A.  McQuaid. 

C.  B.  North. 

C.  A.  Mears. 

N.  Symington. 

E.  F.  Newton. 

A.  L.  Wright. 

R.  K.  Root. 

S.  S.  Wright. 

J.   H.   SCRANTON. 

J.  W.  Sweeney. 

J.  M.  Bromley. 

W.  F.  H.  Warren. 

J.  J.  Cohane. 

H.  B.  Wright. 

N.  P.  Coijsman. 

Scientific. 

3   Years. 

A.  F.  Barnes. 

J.   A.   KONIG. 

H.  A.  Barrett. 

E.  Y.  Lewis. 

C.  W.  Beers. 

B.  B.  LuM. 

W.  Bennett. 

R.  Mather. 

C.  H.  Bowman. 

F.  J.   MULVEY. 

N.  C.  Bradley. 

A.   L.   ROGOWSKL 

A.  Brewer. 

E.  J.  Savage. 

J.  I.  Butler. 

W.   D.  SCRANTON. 

J.  E.  Clark. 

W.  K.  Shepard. 

E,  P.  Corbett. 

H.  B.  Snell. 

M.  Embler. 

C.  G.  Spalding. 

N.  S.  Ferry. 

C.  H.  Stilson. 

W.  O.  Filley. 

F.  D.  Thompson. 

J.  A.  Hall. 

E.  Thorner. 

E.  T.  Harmon. 

B.  L.  Tuttle. 

S.  E.  Hoyt. 

N.  S.  Wadhams. 

F>  O.  Hutchings. 

G.  K.  Walker. 

H.  B.  Johnson. 

J.  W.   WiNANS. 

(18) 
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CommerciaL     3    Years, 
M.   A.   MOEBIUS.  W.   ElCHMANN. 

L.  B.  Wood.  W.  H.  Gray. 

I,  Whitehead.  W.  Jennings. 

T.  Pallman. 

W.  A.   BOCHART.  (8) 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  fact  that  a  new  law  with  reference  to  evening 
schools  had  been  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  gave 
us  a  phenomenal  attendance  when  the  evening  schools 
were  opened  in  October,  but  history  repeated  itself  in  that 
large  numbers  entered  at  the  beginning  and  small  numbers 
remained  to  the  close  of  the  term. 

There  is  undoubtedly  among  the  working  classes  an 
eager  desire  for  a  better  education,  on  account  of  the 
advantages  which  education  gives,  but  few  are  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  securing  this  education.  Free  instruction 
means  to  most  of  them  securing  something  for  nothing, 
getting  an  education  without  any  effort  on  their  part. 
When  they  discover  that  this  is  impossible  their  interest 
abates,  and  the  attendance  dwindles. 

Among  the  large  number  who  entered  the  evening 
school  at  the  start  there  were  still  many  who  appreciated 
the  fact  that  no  education  worthy  of  the  name  can  be 
obtained  without  personal  sacrifice  and  continuous  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  These  worked  hard  at  their 
studies  and  made  commendable  progress. 

The  higher  branches  of  study  that  were  taken  up — the 
Latin,  the  Algebra,  and  the  Mechanical  Drawing,  attract- 
ed many  young  men  who,  having  finished  the  common 
branches  in  the  grammar  schools,  were  desirous  of  pursu- 
ing these  advanced  studies. 

The  Russian  arid  Italian  schools,  as  usual,  were  well 
patronized,  and  maintained  their  interest  and  a  good 
attendance  to  the  end. 

STATISTICS  FOR   EVENING   SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  schools, 10 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled, 3,117 

Average  attendance, 467 

Number  of  teachers, 36 

Average  number  of  sessions 96.7 
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EXPENSES. 

Salaries,  teachers $5,098.50 

*'        janitors 394.00 

Rent,  fuel  and  light,  ) 

Stationer}',  books  and  other  supplies,  J      '        '        *        *  95' 

$6,388.31 
DRAWING. 

The  work  in  drawing  in  the  New  Haven  Schools  has 
attained  a  high  rank  for  efficiency,  and  during  the  past 
year  the  schools  have  been  visited  and  the  work  has  been 
inspected  by  many  drawing  teachers  and  art  critics  from 
other  cities  and  the  highest  commendations  have  been 
invariably  received. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Stella  Skinner  the  work 
has  been  shaped  into  a  harmonious  plan  through  all  the 
grades,  it  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  teaching  of  art,  and  the  teachers  have  been 
aided  and  stimulated  to  their  best  efforts. 

Your  careful  attention  is  requested  to  the  following 
excellent  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 

To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

In  presenting  my  third  annual  report  as  Supervisor  of 
Form,  Drawing  and  Color,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report 
progress  along  various  lines. 

Every  year  the  subject  of  Art  Education  is  more  broadly 
appreciated,  its  possibilities  become  greater,  and  its  purpose 
and  value  in  the  schools  are  more  clearly  understood. 

Every  year,  too,  shows  a  more  intelligent  use  of  drawing  as 
an  aid  in  other  studies ;  the  craze  for  illustrative  drawing 
which  has  swept  over  the  country  is  fast  developing  into  a 
discriminating  use  of  it  where  it  will  be  of  positive  advantage, 
either  in  making  the  thought  more  clear  through  graphic 
expression,  or  through  adding  interest  to  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Grade  Work, — In  many  of  the  primary  grades  great  advance- 
ment in  the  use  of  drawing  as  a  means  of  free  thought  expres- 
sion  is  noticed  ;  the  children  expressing  themselves  almost  as 
readily  with  pencil  or  crayon  as  in  speech.     It  is  significant 
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that  the  best  results  in  accurate  drill  work  come  from  rooms 
where  this  early  free  drawing  is  fostered.  It  must,  howover, 
be  admitted  that  the  results  from  the  various  rooms  in  the 
same  grade  are  very  unequal.  This  is  due  in  some  instances 
to  a  lack  of  teaching  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  but,  in 
more,  to  the  quality  of  material  with  which  she  has  to  work. 
In  some  parts  of  the  city  the  children  come  from  intelligent 
parentage  and  refined  homes  and  are  able  to  speak  English 
fluently :  others  are  much  less  fortunate  in  inheritance  or 
environment,  and  for  such  the  civilizing  and  developing  train- 
ing of  the  Kindergarten  is  an  urgent  necessity  before  they  are 
prepared  to  take  up  first  year  work.  Until  the  entering 
primary  pupils  are  more  equal  in  preparation  and  ability,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  secure  uniform  results  throughout  the  city. 

After  three  years  of  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
as  well  as  myself,  the  work  in  the  grammar  grades  is  at  last 
upon  a  definite,  and,  to  a  degree,  permanent  basis. 

Drawing  books  in  which  to  record  the  final  results  of  their 
study,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  thus  pre- 
serving a  tangible  record  of  the  year's  work  which  may  be 
carried  home  for  the  parents'  inspection. 

The  advantages  of  the  wise  use  of  the  text  book  are  many. 
The  pupil  is  stimulated  to  his  best  effort  through  added  interest 
in  the  work  ;  he  has  constantly  before  him  examples  of  correct 
drawing  and  artistic  rendering  for  reference  and  study,  his 
original  work  becoming  better  as  his  ideals  are  thus  raised. 
He  also,  through  the  text  book,  has  access  to  the  choicest 
examples  of  historic  art,  copying  and  memorizing  them  as  he 
would  a  beautiful  poem,  and  to  the  same  purpose. 

I  admit  there  is  danger  in  the  unwise  use  of  the  text  book, 
lest  too  much  importance  be  attached  to  "  results,"  forgetting 
that  they  are  valueless  except  as  the  expression  of  strong 
thought ;  also  lest  the  teacher  depend  too  much  upon  the  text 
book  and  too  little  upon  her  own  powers.  Still  this  is  over- 
balanced by  the  advantage  of  having  every  important  exercise 
recorded  in  permanent  form,  thus  precluding  the  possibility 
of  a  mistake  in  principle  being  overlooked.  In  the  hands  of 
a  good  teacher  the  drawing  book  is  of  great  help  as  a  center 
about  which  all  the  work  of  the  year  clusters,  and  from  which 
it  leads  out  in  many  directions  :  in  the  hands  of  a  poor  teacher, 
nothing  is  safe. 
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While  we  feel  that  a  definite  plan  of  work  is  established  yet 
there  is  opportunity  for  much  improvement.  The  work  needs 
enrichment  along  all  lines.  The  teachers,  many  of  them,  need 
a  fuller  mastery  of  underlying  principles,  and  greater  skill  in 
presenting  the  subjects,  thus  economizing  time. 

More  apparatus  is  needed  in  the  line  of  reference  books, 
photographs  and  examples  of  good  design  in  articles  of  com- 
mon use  for  training  the  taste  and  developing  principles  of 
constructive  design. 

Still,  with  so  much  accomplished,  and  with  the  fine  spirit  in 
which  the  majority  of  the  teachers  are  working,  the  attainment 
of  our  ambitions  will  come  in  due  time. 

Color, — A  more  liberal  color  appropriation  this  year  has 
made  it  possible  to  place  all  material  into  the  teacher's  hands 
ready  for  distribution.  The  teacher's  time  and  strength  thus 
economized  she  has  been  able  to  give  her  whole  attention  to 
the  best  use  of  the  material.  In  color  study  a  careful  effort 
has  been  made  to  develop  color  perception.  Not  only  have 
the  type  colors  been  studied,  but  more  has  been  accomplished 
than  before  in  leading  the  children  to  observe  coloring  in 
nature : — in  flowers,  birds,  insects,  minerals,  soil,  mosses — 
everything  which  forms  their  .environment. 

The  pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  bring  in  specimens, 
natural  or  manufactured,  to  compare  with  the  type  colors  and 
so  to  classify  them,  the  constant  purpose  bein^  to  keep  their 
eyes  and  hearts  open  to  the  color  about  them.  Color  study  has 
added  a  charm  to  the  nature  work,  to  mineralogy,  to  the  stud}*^ 
of  wood  and  grain  specimens  in  geography  and  to  the  simple 
exercises  in  biology  attempted  in  some  school  rooms,  and  has, 
in  short,  increased  the  happiness  of  the  children  many  fold. 

In  color  expression,  through  decorative  designs  in  colored 
paper,  the  work  has  gained  much  in  interest  and  value  through 
the  study  and  reproduction  of  the  historic  forms  of  ornament 
illustrated  in  the  drawing  books. 

Ideas  of  good  form  and  color  thus  obtained  will,  it  is  hoped, 
do  much  to  influence  home  work  in  design  and  color,  a  training 
in  taste  which  is  sadly  needed  in  the  majority  of  homes. 

High  School, — In  this  department  the  expectations  of  a  year 
ago  have  been  more  than  realized.  Under  the  skillful  and 
enthusiastic  guidance  of  Miss  Henry,  the  special  teacher  in 
drawing  in  the  High  School,  the  work  has  progressed  until  it 
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now  occupies  a  secure  position  upon  the  curriculum,  and  com- 
mands the  respect  and  support  of  all  who  understand  it.  While 
the  drawing  room  is  inadequate  to  our  needs  (though  in  the 
matter  of  space  we  are  as  fortunate  as  our  neighbors),  it  is  well 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  supplies  for  carrying  on  the 
work.  We  are,  however,  extremely  hampered  as  to  time  and 
the  mechanism  of  classes.  Thirty-five  minutes  a  week  is  an 
absurdly  meagre  allotment  for  so  important  a  subject  as  draw- 
ing, and  when  it  is  considered  that  out  of  this  time  must  be 
taken  the  passing  and  collecting  of  materials,  and  that  in  many 
instances,  the  classes  are  made  up  of  students  of  very  unequal 
preparation  and  ability,  the  wonder  is  that  anything  worth 
while  can  be  accomplished  under  such  conditions.  The 
exhibit  of  pupils'  work  in  June,  however,  showed  conclusively 
that  good  results  may  be  obtained  even  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions.  Many  hundreds  of  people  toiled  up 
the  three  flights  of  stairs  to  view  the  work,  and  expressed 
gratification  and  surprise  that  so  much  had  been  accomplished 
through  the  pupils*  working  twenty  hours  in  the  year. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibit  which  attracted  special  commenda- 
tion, was  a  series  of  sketches  from  the  life  pose  made  by  the 
pupils  of  an  optional  afternoon  class,  they  having  been  chosen 
for  special  ability  and  faithfulness.  Another  feature  of  much 
promise  was  some  still  life  compositions  in  water  color,  done 
by  advanced  pupils  in  an  afternoon  class. 

Having  shown  the  Superintendent,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  High  School  faculty,  that  fair  work  can  be 
accomplished  even  under  such  unfavorable  conditions,  we 
would  respectfully  urge  that  more  time  now  and  ample  accom- 
modations in  the  near  future  be  given  the  subject  of  Art  Edu- 
cation in  the  High  School. 

Manual  Training  School, — An  important  addition  to  the  work 
in  this  year,  is  the  estaBlishing  of  a  department  of  Art  Instruc- 
tion in  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  School,  which  will 
include,  besides  drawing  in  pencil,  pen  and  charcoal,  and  work 
with  the  brush,  instruction  in  clay  modeling  and  wood  carving. 

We  are  especially  fortunate  in  securing  for  this  instruction 
the  services  of  Miss  Lucretia  Dayton  who  is  possessed  of  un- 
usual artistic  ability,  and  who  will  bring  to  her  work  the 
newest  and  best  ideas  in  art  training. 

An  exceptional  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  relation  of  art  to  industry.     If  the  conditions  sur- 
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rounding  the  work  prove  as  favorable  as  they  promise,  we  may 
confidently  expect  to  accomplish  results  which  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  institution. 

Cofulusion, — Reviewing  the  work  of  the  year  I  feel  much 
encouragement.  While  in  some  instances  progress  has  been 
slower  than  one  could  wish,  yet  on  the  whole  there  has  been 
a  steady  advancement  toward  higher  standards  and  broader 
results. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  confidence 
in  my  judgment  as  shown  in  liberal  appropriations  for  neces- 
sary materials  for  carrying  on  the  work,  but  I  earnestly  wish 
it  were  possible  for  them  personally  to  become  more  familiar 
with  the  scope  and  influence  of  Art  Instruction  in  the  schools. 

I  also  wish  to  express  appreciation  of  the  cordial  support  of 
the  Superintendent,  and  of  the  faithful  and  efficient  services 
rendered  by  my  grade  assistant,  Miss  Julia  Nadler. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stella  Skinner, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing, 

MUSIC. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  annually  the  maintained  interest 
in  this  popular  and  beneficial  branch.  The  study  of  music 
is  so  positive  an  aid  to  the  mental  development  of  the 
child,  so  helpful  to  the  proper  moral  growth,  and  so  restful 
as  a  recreation,  that  its  omission  from  the  school  curriculum 
would  be  regarded  as  a  calamity.  Prof.  Benj.  Jepson,  the 
Supervisor,  whose  report  is  herewith  submitted,  has  given 
nearly  thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  towards  making 
the  study  of  music  a  success,  and  the  rising  generation  of 
New  Haven  boys  and  girls  will  unanimously  testify  to  his 
eminent  success. 

To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools : 

In  submitting  my  thirtieth  annual  report  it  affords  me  sub- 
stantial pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  say  that  in  all  grades  from 
Kindergarten  to  High  School  teachers  and  pupils  evince 
continued  interest  and  zeal  in  the  department  of  music. 
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The  annual  statistics  in  music  are  as  follows : 


Number  of  rooms  marked  tern  in  sight  singing. 
Number  of  rooms  marked  mitu  in  sight  singing. 
Number  perfect  in  dictation  (four  line  testX    - 
Average  in  dictation  (four  line  test),    . 
Number  of  Solo  Singers, 
Number  of  Monotones, 


146 

62 

1,078 

61 

6,739 

46s 


The  above  figures  do  not  show  the  actual  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  year,  as  the  work  of  examination  was  seriously  impeded 
in  many  primary  rooms  and  in  some  rooms  made  impossible  in 
consequence  of  necessary  promotions  caused  by  the  admittance 
of  new  scholars  before  the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  work  it  may  be  said 
that  from  the  beginning  of  my  long  term  of  service  to  the 
present  time,  it  has  been  an  ultimate  object  to  elevate  the  study 
of  music  to  the  same  plane  with  other  branches  of  education. 
It  affords  me  a  satisfaction  which  I  cannot  express  in  words  to 
be  enabled  at  this  point  of  time  to  say  that  my  expectations 
have  been  more  than  realized.  To  the  Principals  and  teachers, 
without  whose  faithful  cooperation,  success  in  so  large  a  field 
would  have  been  impossible,  much  of  the  credit  is  due. 

To  accomplish  the  results  attained,  individual  responsibility 
has  been  developed  in  two  different  ways,  viz  :  by  solo  practice 
in  singing,  and  dictation  exercises  in  theory ;  the  last  named 
method  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  thorough,  as  it  affords 
opportunity  to  every  pupil  in  attendance  from  lowest  primary 
to  highest  grammar  school,  to  show  their  knowledge  of  music, 
whether  possessing  what  is  termed  a  "  natural  ear  for  music  " 
or  not. 

In  this  connection  I  would  urge  that  these  averages  of 
musical  knowledge  (which  are  now  justly  and  accurately 
obtained)  be  considered  in  reference  to  promotion  from  grade 
to  grade  ;  this  suggestion  has  been  considered  impractica- 
ble hitherto  for  the  only  reason  that  all  children  are  not 
equally  gifted  as  singers  ;  now  that  every  pupil  may  be  placed 
on  an  equal  footing,  that  reason  is  no  longer  valid.  When 
pupils  are  made  to  feel  responsibility  in  any  study  not  only  is 
interest  awakened  and  success  assured,  but  the  labors  of  the 
teacher  are  made  less  arduous  than  they  can  possibly  be  in 
any  case  where  the  work  is  made  optional,  and  where  those 
who  do  not  do  the  work  are  rewarded  equally  with  those  who  do. 
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To  aid  the  Board  in  judging  the  results  of  musical  dictation 
the  past  year  I  am  pleased  to  present  a  limited  number  of 
specimens  from  every  primary  and  grammar  room  in  the  city. 
In  the  lowest  grades  where  the  pupils  do  not  use  ink — the 
teachers  inked  over  the  pencil  marks  made  by  the  pupils  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sheets  for  inspection. 

The  work  in  the  High  School  is  progressing  even  better 
than  the  present  situation  would  warrant.  The  crowded 
condition  of  the  school  and  the  absorption  of  the  Assembly 
Hall  into  session  rooms  has  made  it  impossible  of  late  to 
convene  all  the  classes  or  any  two  of  them  (at  one  time)  for 
instruction  in  music.  The  only  remedy  for  this  condition  of 
things  until  the  new  High  School  is  built  is  the  continued 
engagement  of  Harmonic  Hall  as  a  place  of  meeting.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Hall  be  engaged  for  two  recitations  per 
week,  the  third  and  fourth  classes  to  meet  on  one  day  and  the 
senior  and  junior  classes  on  the  other.  All  may  rehearse 
the  same  music  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  a  graduating 
chorus  of  three  hundred  voices  be  selected  -which  shall  com- 
prise the  best  singers  in  all  classes.  This  would  be  equi- 
table and  fair  to  all  concerned  and  would  better  enable  the 
director  of  music  to  bear  responsibility,  which  belongs  to  him 
alone,  for  success  or  failure  of  the  musical  part  of  our  annual 
program.  The  reasonableness  of  this  proposition  is  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  that  not  all  the  pupils  of  any  class  have  had 
the  musical  drill  of  the  grammar  schools  and  cannot  therefore 
be  expected  to  represent  the  best  work  on  public  occasions 
Thanking  the  President  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  their  continued  confidence,  I  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

Yours  respectfully, 

B.  Jepson. 


SEWING   AND   COOKING. 

Sewing  and  cooking  have  been  taught  in  the  public 
schools  so  long,  and  are  now  so  permanently  established 
in  the  curriculum  of  so  many  cities,  that  arguments  in 
their  favor  are  no  longer  necessary.  They  have  come  to 
be  regarded  as  **  in  the  category  of  things  universal." 
The  influence  of  such  instruction  on  home  and  society  is 
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beginning  to  be  recognized  and  the  interest,  the  earnest- 
ness, and  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  the  girls  who  have 
the  advantage  of  this  kind  of  manual  training  are  the 
strongest  arguments  that  could  be  made  in  its  behalf. 

By  the  resignation  of  Miss  Emma  Poison,  the  District 
loses  the  services  of  an  estimable  lady  and  a  most  efficient 
instructor  in  the  art  of  cookery  ;  one  who  by  her  skill  and 
tact,  by  her  energy  and  enthusiasm,  has  done  much  to 
make  this  department  a  grand  success. 

I  wish  to  commend  also  the  faithful  and  earnest  efforts 
of  Miss  Jennie  Messer,  the  Supervisor  of  sewing,  whose 
report,  given  below,  sets  forth  the  experience  of  the  past 
year  in  the  management  of  this  department  of  industrial 
work. 

COOKING    AND   DOMESTIC    ECONOMY. 

To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

For  six  years  this  work  has  been  carried  on  with  marked 
success  and  unabating  interest  to  both  pupils  and  parents. 
During  this  period  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five 
girls  have  received  instruction  in  the  selection,  care,  combina- 
tion, preparation,  adaptation,  digestion  and  chemistry  of  foods 
and  also  sanitary,  economic  and  practical  cookery,  table 
decoration,  garnishing  and  serving. 

The  first  classes  were  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
notes  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  the  mothers  of  pupils  as  to  the 
interest  in  the  cooking  lessons  evinced  by  their  daughters  and 
the  replies  were  most  satisfactory.  The  School  Board  with 
members  of  the  press  came,  saw,  and  were  conquered  by  a 
savory  little  dinner  of  five  courses  served  to  fifteen  persons  at 
a  cost  of  three  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents  or  twenty-two 
and  one  half  cents  per  person.  Thence  the  good  work  went 
on.  Public  exhibitions  of  class  work  and  the  results  of  indi- 
vidual work  coupled  with  many  lunches  prepared  and  served 
by  the  pupils  followed. 

The  exhibits  of  bread  deserve  especial  mention  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  public  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  see 
these  fine  displays  of  the  "staff  of  life." 

In  1890  the  school  was  removed  to  26  Whiting  Street.  Dur- 
ing the  present  year  the  course  has  been  changed  from  twenty 
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lessons  to  forty.  After  the  first  twelve  lessons  individual  work 
was  introduced  with  gfood  success.  The  Winchester  School 
gave  a  luncheon  to  Principal  and  friends.  Ten  public  lessons 
to  which  the  mothers  and  public  in  general  were  invited  were 
well  attended,  the  mothers  expressing  themselves  pleased  with 
the  work.  • 

The  school  speaks  for  itself.  Pupils  attending  one  term  have 
been  followed  the  next  by  a  sister,  and  in  several  instances 
three  daughters  of  the  same  family  have  received  instruction. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Board  for  their  generosity 
in  providing  materials  and  for  the  courtesy  and  interest 
shown  by  the  principals  and  teachers  from  whose  rooms  the 
pupils  came. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Emma  Polson. 

To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  a  report  of 
sewing  as  carried  on  under  my  supervision  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Haven  for  the  year  ending  August  31. 

Manual  training  is  coming  into  greater  prominence  every 
day,  and  no  part  of  manual  training  is  more  satisfactory  in  its 
immediate  results  than  sewing.  Training  not  only  the  eye, 
but  both  hands,  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  mind  and  to  mature 
the  judgment.  Carried  on  as  it  may  be  at  a  very  little  expense, 
this  industrial  work  is  assuming  its  true  place  as  a  valuable 
educational  factor,  encouraging  habits  of  carefulness  and  in- 
dustry, giving  regular  employment  and  adding  largely  to  the 
powers  of  self-support. 

Starting  with  the  fourth  grade  the  explanation  and  mastering 
of  the  eleven  difficult  stitches  used  in  plain  sewing,  and  the 
use  of  them  in  the  making  of  garments  for  home  use,  have 
been  the  main  features.  Over  two  thousand  girls  have  received 
these  instructions,  and  over  three  thousand  garments  have 
been  made.  If  a  girl  is  skilled  in  plain  needle  work,  the  art 
of  fancy  work,  under  proper  teaching,  may  be  learned  with 
great  facility. 

The  draughting  and  cutting  of  dolls'  garments  have  been 
carried  into  the  upper  classes,  there  being  no  convenience  for 
cutting  larger  garments. 

But  we  hope  this  work  will  be  taken  up  in  our  new  Manual 
Training  School,  and  a  course  of  cutting  and  fitting  be  opened. 
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SO  that  no  girl  need  leave  our  schools  without  sufficient  knowl- 
edge to  enable  her  to  cut,  make  and  repair  her  own  clothing. 

Also  an  evening  class  should  be  provided,  where  those  girls, 
whose  conditions  force  them  to  leave  school  before  they  have 
finished  their  course,  may  learn  how  to  care  for  themselves. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  or  done  to  inculcate  habits  of 
care  and  economy.  Each  class  should  be  provided  with  sam- 
ples of  different  materials,  of  various  grades.  By  an  exami- 
nation of  these,  the  pupils  will  soon  learn  to  judge  between  a 
good  and  a  poor  quality.  They  will  also  learn  the  proper 
materials  used  in  making  certain  articles.  In  this  way  economy 
in  buying  can  be  taught.  When  a  garment  is  to  be  made,  the 
girl  should  be  encouraged  to  buy  her  own  material. 

During  the  sewing  period,  hints  upon  the  proper  furnishing 
of  different  rooms  taken  in  order,  artistic  and  healthful  dress, 
correct  dress  for  certain  seasons  and  occasions  can  be  given. 
These  hints  can  be  taken  as  the  subjects  of  language  lessons. 

We  have  had  a  very  successful  year  in  this  work.  Many  of 
the  regular  teachers  show  an  increased  interest  which  I  am 
pleased  to  note. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  work  done  in  each  grade  : 

FOURTH   GRADE. 


Folding,  basting  and  stitching. 
Gathering,  laying  in  gathers,    and 

sewing  them  on  to  the  band. 
Talks  on  "The  materials  we  use." 

Aprons,  pillow-cases  and  skirts. 


Hemming,  over-casting  and  top-sew- 

ing. 
Drafting  pattern  for  doll's  apron. 
Practice  work  brought  from  home. 


FIFTH   GRADE. 

Patching  on  pieces  of  calico.  Running  and  tucking. 

Felling  and  making  of  gussets.  Drafting  and  making  dolls*  skirts. 

Practice  work  :  underclothing,  night  Talks  on  "  Economy  in  Shopping." 
dresses,  skirts,  etc. 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

Darning  stockings.  Darning  cassimere. 

Hemstitching.     Buttonholes.  i  Fancy  stitches  for  flannels. 

Talks  on  "  Harmony  in  dress."  I  Practice  work. 

Flannel  skirts,  dresses,  infants* cloth-     Drafting  and  making  suits  of  dolls' 
ing,  and  other  fine  work.  |  under  garments. 

Respectfully, 

Jennie  R.  Messer, 

Supervisor  of  Sewing, 
New  Haven,  August  29,  1894. 
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PENMANSHIP. 

Radical  reform  has  been  attempted  in  the  line  of  teach- 
ing writing  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  George  Booth  and  his  assistant,  Miss  Bridgitta 
Galligan  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  bend  the  twigs  in 
the  right  direction.  Bad  habits  acquired  in  the  first  years 
of  school  life  are  almost  impossible  to  uproot,  therefore 
particular  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  primary 
grades. 

Writing  is  so  necessary  an  art  that  children  should  pos- 
sess it  even  if  they  leave  school  very  early.  Putting  a 
pen  into  the  hands  of  children  of  the  lowest  primary 
grade  was  considered  a  great  innovation  a  few  years  ago, 
but  it  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Most  gratifying  results 
have  been  attained  with  pen  and  ink  in  the  first  primary 
grades,  and  although  we  have  only  used  the  pen  in  the 
second  year,  it  has  made  a  marked  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  penmanship  through  the  intermediate  grades  at 
any  rate. 

Mr.  Booth's  interesting  report  is  appended. 

To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

I  herewith  present  my  second  annual  report  as  Supervisor 
of  Penmanship  in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools. 

The  System  as  outlined  in  my  last  report  has  been  closely 
followed,  and  perfected  during  the  year,  with  results  highly 
gratifying.  Decided  improvement  is  apparent  throughout  the 
schools,  but  is  most  noticeable  in  the  lower  grades.  Two  good 
reasons  for  this  are  :  (i)  the  younger  pupils  adopt  the  move- 
ments more  readily,  not  having  acquired  the  finger  move- 
ment, (2)  my  assistant,  Miss  Galligan,  has  devoted  her  entire 
time  to  the  work  in  the  lower  grades ;  her  frequent  visits 
and  excellent  teaching  serve  to  keep  up  an  unusual  amount  of 
interest  and  enthusiasm.  I  have  personally  visited  every 
school  room  in  the  district,  and  held  grade  meetings  in  the 
High  School  building  whenever  it  was  deemed  necessary. 

While  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  report  the  above 
improvements,  I  feel  that  the  time  allotted  to  this  subject  is 
entirely  disproportionate  to  its  importance.     When  we  con- 
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sider  that  of  all  the  pupils  in  our  schools,  only  i  in  24  secures  a 
higher  education,  and  that  the  very  large  majority  must  be 
fitted  for  their  life-work  in  these  schools,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  subject  is  being  too  lightly  treated. 

POSITION. 

As  position  while  writing  is  of  the  greatest  importance  from 
a  hygienic  point  of  view,  special  attention  is  given  to  it  by 
each  teacher.  The  three  positions:  (i)  front  to  the  desk,  (2) 
right  side  to  the  desk,  (3)  left  side  to  the  desk,  are  relatively 
the  same ;  in  each  case  both  arms  rest  on  the  desk,  and  but 
little  weight  is  thrown  on, either.  Each  position  has  its  disad- 
vantages, and  the  teachers  are  always  on  the  alert  to  correct 
any  defect. 

The  pupils  must  sit  erect,  with  both  feet  on  the  floor,  avoid 
leaning  against  the  desk,  and  bear  the  same  weight  on  either 
arm. 

MOVEMENT    AND    FORM. 

**  Movement  is  the  parent  of  form."  Movement  exercise 
drills  are  given  from  the  beginning.  In  the  lower  grades  the 
figures  are  written  on  the  board,  and  after  thorough  explana- 
tion and  study  the  pupils  describe  their  forms  in  the  air 
until  they  have  mastered  every  detail ;  thus,  while  gaining 
the  mental  impression  of  the  form,  they  acquire  an  easy,  un- 
hampered, graceful  movement  which  will  be  retained  in  a  great 
measure  when,  later  on,  they  make  that  form  on  papSr.  These 
movements  should  be  executed  to  the  time  of  music,  or  the 
tick  of  a  metronome,  for  unison  of  movement  is  indispensable 
to  good  teaching.  This  system  is  followed  in  all  grades  and 
with  excellent  results. 

SPEED. 

Of  the  three  essentials  of  good  writing  (Legibility,  Speed 
and  Form)  Speed  is  imperative.  "  Writing  thrown  upon  the 
market  as  a  commodity,  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
readable  words  a  minute.  Fine  quality  brings  the  highest 
price,  but  the  movement  must  be  rapid." 

VERTICAL    WRITING. 

Bad  writing  and  equally  bad  teaching  are  responsible  for 
the    present  agitation   of  the   resurrected    "Vertical   Round 
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Hand."  The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  been  teach- 
ing Penmanship.  Too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
analysis  of  letters,  and  to  the  drawing  of  forms  with  a  slow 
finger  movement ;  consequently,  when  the  pupil  finds  himself 
compelled  to  compete  in  speed  with  others,  better  taught,  his 
writing  becomes  a  scrawl,  and  the  result  is  the  condemnation 
of  the  whole  system.  Germany  has  been  experimenting  with 
vertical  writing  during  the  past  15  years,  and  has  not  yet 
decided  to  make  it  a  part  of  its  school  curriculum.  Chicago 
has  adopted  it  to  the  extent  of  allowing  those  teachers  who 
desire  it,  to  make  the  change. 

While  awaiting  the  result  of  these  experiments  allow  me  to 
say — if  we  give  to  writing  the  time  that  legitimately  belongs 
to  it — there  will  be  no  reason  to  change  our  beautiful  Art  for 
the  ugly  forms  of  any  other  method. 

REMARKS. 

The  prospect  for  the  ensuing  year  is  the  brightest,  for  Pen- 
manship, that  we  have  yet  had,  and  good  results  can  reasonably 
be  demanded.  More  grade  meetings  will  be  held,  as  a  greater 
number  of  pupils  can  be  directly  reached  in  that  way.  A  list 
of  the  meetings  will  be  put  into  the  Annual  Report  and  thus 
the  uncertainty  experienced  last  year  will  be  avoided. 

The  writing  books  recently  adopted  undoubtedly  will  be  a 
great  help.  Each  pupil  will  write  in  his  book  once  a  week  as 
a  record  of  his  work  f  the  ordinary  lessons  will  be  as  formerly. 

Respectfully, 

Geo.  a.  Booth.  . 


TRUANCY. 

Regular  attendance  is  a  matter  of  paramount  inriport- 
ance  to  any  school.  The  progress  which  children  make 
in  their  studies  can  usually  be  quite  accurately  measured 
by  the  regularity  of  their  attendance  at  school.  Many 
parents  are  indifferent  or  careless  in  regard  to  the  regular 
attendance  of  their  children.  This  indifference  makes  the 
duties  of  the  truant  officer  perplexing  and  trying,  besides 
working  an  irreparable  injury  to  the  children  themselves. 
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The  influence  of  the  truant  officer  has  a  wide  and  health- 
ful range  in  restraining  the  wayward  and  in  educating 
these  indifferent  parents  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  in  requir- 
ing their  children  to  be  prompt  and  regular  at  school. 

Realizing  the  certainty  of  being  reported  for  unneces- 
sary absence  and  of  being  followed  up  by  the  officer  and 
sent  either  to  the  ungraded  school  or  to  the  Reform 
School  at  Meriden,  boys  do  not  take  so  many  chances  on 
playing  truant ;  and  of  the  total  of  445  truants  recorded 
during  the  year,  the  largest  number  from  any  one  school 
was  from  the  ungraded  school  itself,  showing  that  this 
evil  is  confined  to  certain  classes  and  that  it  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent  in  certain  localities. 

The  following  report  of  Officer  Sullivan  gives  but  a 
slight  idea  of  his  perplexing  duties,  or  of  the  great  value 
of  his  services. 

To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  as  a  part  of  my 
labors  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1894  : 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending 
school,  with  reference  to  their  non-attendance,     .  .        1600 

Number  of  children  (boys  and  girls)  found  on  the  street 
and  at  their  homes  and  not  attending  school,        .  .  469 

Number  transferred  from  other  schools  in  the  district  to 

Fair  Street  Ungraded,  .  .  .  ,  .  n6 

Number  of  boys  presented  before  the  Honorable  City 
Court  sitting  in  chambers  for  reproval  and  correction,  for 
disobedience  and  truancy,    .....  63 

Number  of  boys  sent  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meri- 
den for  persistent  truancy  and  disobedience  to  parents,  .  7 

The  principal  of  the  D wight  School,  his  teachers  and 
scholars,  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  promptness  in  answer- 
ing my  call  for  clothing.  Very  valuable  and  comfortable 
clothing  was  received  and  distributed  to  two  hundred  poor 
and  needy  children  who  would,  if  not  cared  for,  remain  out  of 
school.  Mr.  Fifield  of  Eaton  School  also  helped  largely. 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Sullivan,  Truant  Officer. 
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TEACHERS. 

Review  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  Haven  City 
Schools  from  the  first  issue  in  the  year  1854,  to  the  pres- 
ent date,  compare  the  well  considered  views  of  differ- 
ent superintendents,  obtain  a  consensus  of  opinion  of 
educators  and  school  authorities  in  general,  and  you  will 
find  a  remarkable  unanimity  in  regard  to  the  potent  influ- 
ence of  the  teacher  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
school.  You  will  find  them  all  agreeing  that  nothing  in 
the  way  of  costly  buildings,  elaborate  equipment  or  ample 
supply  of  text-books  can  compensate  for  a  poor  or  in- 
different teacher.  You  will  find  them  all  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  the  gravest  question  in  school  administration  is 
the  selection  of  the  teacher.  You  will  find  them  magni- 
fying the  importance  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  and  deploring  the  difficulties 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  incompetent  and 
indifferent  teachers.  This  is  a  subject  that  seems  always 
to  lie  near  to  the  heart  of  the  School  Superintendent  and 
"  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh," 
emphatically,  and  oftentimes  feelingly.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  from  my  own 
report  of  1893: 

**  There  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  widely  differing  de- 
grees of  fitness  and  ability  among  those  who  for  various 
reasons  are  induced  to  enter  upon  the  teacher's  calling. 
There  are  those  who  by  temperament,  talent,  tact  and  taste 
are  admirably  adapted  to  guide  and  inspire  the  young, 
while  there  are  others  that  are  so  obviously  lacking  in  the 
essential  qualifications  that  go  to  make  up  a  successful 
teacher  that  no  amount  of  training,  no  extended  experi- 
ence  can  ever  make  them  fit  instructors  of  children.  They 
and  their  friends  never  seem  to  realize  the  wide  difference 
that  may  exist  between  the  good  and  the  poor  teacher, 
and  when  a  superintendent  presumes  to  suggest  that  they 
turn  their  attention  to  some  other  line  of  work,  at  once 
all  the  powers  of  neighborhood  and  church  and  all  the 
public  sympathy  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  are  evoked 
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to  retain  a  teacher  who  may  be  well  known  by  those  com- 
petent to  judge  to  be  an  utter  failure. 

A  poor  teacher  is  a  curse  to  any  school, — a  waster  of 
money  and  of  precious  time.  There  is  no  conceivable 
reason  that  will  justify  the  retention  of  a  teacher,  when  it 
is  plainly  against  the  interest  of  the  school.  Yet  many 
such  teachers  in  every  city  cling  to  their  places  like  bar- 
nacles to  an  old  hulk,  and  there  are  always  some  interested 
friends  to  urge  the  injustice  and  the  cruelty  of  dropping 
even  the  most  incompetent." 

These  sentiments  are  not  new ;  they  only  voice  the  con- 
viction of  all  thoughtful  people,  and  they  have  doubtless 
been  often  more  forcibly  stated  and  more  persistently 
urged,  but  usually  without  avail.  It  is  a  correct  theory, 
no  one  presumes  to  gainsay  our  reasonable  arguments  in 
favor  of  reform  in  this  direction  but  something  almost 
invariably  stands  in  the  way  of  the  reform  itself. 

An  innovation  at  last  has  been  made  in  New  Haven. 
The  good  of  the  schools  seemed  to  demand  that  certain 
changes  be  made,  and  without  fear  or  favor  the  Commit- 
tee and  Board  confirmed  the  judgment  and  sustained  the 
recommendations  of  the  Superintendent. 

Time  will  undoubtedly  prove  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
decisive  course.  There  is  little  question  but  that  it  is 
much  better  that  a  single  individual  should  suffer  tempo- 
rary disappointment  in  the  failure  of  cherished  hopes  than 
that  a  whole  school  should  lose  those  golden  days  of  op- 
portunity for  improvement,  which  once  lost  can  never  be 
recalled.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  School  Board  to 
see  to  it  that  public  funds  be  not  used  except  for  service 
performed,  and  that  service  should  not  continue  when 
there  is  obvious  lack  of  efficiency. 

The  progressive  spirit  manifested  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  the  industry  and  zeal  they 
have  as  a  body  shown  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
and  in  their  efforts  for  self-improvement  call  for  words  of 
hearty  commendation. 

The  number  and  classification  of  the  teachers  employed 
by  the  District  during  the  yeair  was  as  follows : 
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Principals 13 

Special  Instructors 8 

High  School  Teachers 23 

Grammar  Grade  Teachers 61 

Grammar  Grade  Assistants 11 

Intermediate  Grade  Teachers      . 81 

Primary  Grade  Teachers 114 

Extra  Teachers •.        .  13 

Substitute  Teachers 20 

Kindergarten  Teachers 13 

Evening  School  Teachers 36 

Total 393 


PROMOTIONS   AND   CLASSIFICATIONS. 

The  question  how  to  shorten  and  enrich  the  course  of 
Study  in  the  grammar  grades  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
determined,  though  we  have  attempted  a  solution  b}'^ 
leaving  out  a  part  of  the  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy, and  adding  a  few  such  high  school  studies  as  alge- 
bra, geometry  and  bookkeeping.  This  is  a  matter  of 
quantity  only.  The  question  of  time  in  this  rapid  age  is 
an  important  one.  In  most  of  the  schools  of  New  England, 
the  course  below  the  high  school  is  nine  years.  In  the 
New  Haven  schools  the  full  course  from  primary  to  high 
school  is  eight  years.  A  large  number  of  our  boys  and 
girls  can  easily  complete  the  work  in  seven  years,  some  in 
six.  These  certainly  ought  not  to  be  held  back  by  the 
red  tape  of  an  examination,  nor  by  the  foolish  notion  that 
the  class  should  be  kept  together.  A  rigid  system  which 
holds  all  the  members  of  a  class  to  the  same  work,  with 
no  allowance  for  differences  in  age  or  aptitude,  is  perni- 
cious, and  works  a  positive  injury  to  many  pupils.  En- 
couragement  and  aid  should  be  given  to  bright  and  ambi- 
tious members  of  a  class,  who  can  go  ahead  without 
sacrifice  to  health  or  scholarship.  Promotions  should  be 
made  whenever  the  capacity  of  a  pupil  warrants  it.  Indi- 
vidual promotions  quicken  the  general  current  of  school 
life.  They  rouse  ambition  and  incite  pupils  to  their  best 
effort.  Flexibility  need  not  lead  to  negligence  on  the  part 
of  pupil  or  teacher.  Each  class  should  make  due  progress, 
but  as  far  as  possible  pupils  should  be  classified  according 
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to  abilities  and  aptitudes,  and  allowed  to  finish  the  work 
in  such  time  as  they  can  do  it  well. 

READING. 

Carlyle  has  said  :  "  All  that  any  school,  college  or  uni- 
versity can  do  is  to  teach  you  how  to  read."  This  is  true 
if  we  consider,  the  definition  of  reading  in  its  broadest 
sense.  Reading  creates  in  the  child  a  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  it  gives  him  the  power  to  gratify  that  desire 
by  his  own  effort. 

No  subject  offers  better  opportunity  for  training  pupils 
in  correct  habits  of  study  and  investigation.  No  other 
subject  gives  power  that  is  wider  in  its  scope  and  farther 
reaching  in  its  results.  To  train  the  pupil  in  the  proper 
use  of  this  power  should  be  the  chief  object  of  the  in- 
struction in  this  important  subject. 

In  dealing  with  the  mechanical  part  of  reading,  there  is 
still  quite  a  variance  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  and  most 
efifective  methods  for  giving  young  children  the  mastery 
of  the  printed  page. 

In  most  other  branches  of  study  a  few  things  have  been 
settled  in  a  general  way  at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
teachers.  But  within  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  had 
four  distinct  systems  of  teaching  reading  to  beginners, — 
the  alphabet,  the  word,  the  sentence  and  the  phonic  sys- 
tems. Children  have  learned  to  read  by  each  and  every 
one  of  these  methods,  and  in  the  hands  of  enthusiastic 
teachers  each  may  be  made  a  success. 

But  we  are  seeking  the  best  way,  and  all  will  agree  that 
the  child  as  he  begins  his  intellectual  march  should  have 
a  plain,  easy  way,  a  way  by  which  he  can  reach  the  desired 
end  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  processes  he  ac- 
quires should  be  simple,  and  these  should  serve  to  aid  and 
direct  him  in  his  subsequent  efforts.  There  should  be  no 
confusion,  no  uncertainty.  One  step  should  lead  to  an- 
other, the  first  and  second  making  plain  the  third,  and  so 
on,  in  a  progressive  series. 

Although   the    English    language   is   composite    in   its 
origin,  and  somewhat  anomalous  in  its  orthography  and 
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etymology  yet  it  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  analogy  and 
regularity  and  it  does,  in  the  main,  conform  to  law  and 
fixed  principles.  Our  orthography  is  not  purely  arbitrarj' 
and  conventional,  but  most  of  our  words  may  be  classified 
and  arranged  in  order,  so  that  they  may  be  studied  in 
accordance  with  certain  fixed  laws. 

The  A.  B.  C.  or  alphabet  method  of  teaching  reading 
has  long  since  been  discarded  as  a  laborious  and  slow  pro- 
cess, but  the  word  and  sentence  methods  have  still  many 
adherents,  and  it  is  quite  difficult  to  convince  those  who 
have  not  carefully  compared  the  actual  results,  that  any 
other  method  can  be  more  effective  in  the  saving  of  time 
and  in  the  development  ot  power. 

After  several  years  of  experiment  and  much  careful 
observation  of  the  results  of  the  synthetic  phonic  system, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  give  that  system  my  most  emphatic 
endorsement.  In  the  hands  of  skilful  and  intelligent 
teachers  pupils  taught  by  this  method  will  not  only  acquire 
in  a  few  months  a  surprising  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  a  correct  and  distinct  articulation,  an  easy  and 
natural  expression,  but  will  develop  an  extraordinary 
ability  in  determining  new  words  without  assistance. 

The  synthetic  system  begins  with  the  sound  which  is 
the 'unit  of  language.  These  sounds  are  learned  and  re- 
produced by  associating  them  with  familiar  sounds  such 
as  those  made  by  the  lamb,  the  insect  or  some  household 
pet.  The  imitative  faculty  and  the  imagination,  both  so 
strong  in  childhood,  are  thus  appealed  to,  and  as  almost 
every  vowel  and  consonant  sound  may  be  taken  directly 
from  nature  easily  within  the  range  of  the  child's  obser- 
vation, they  are  quickly  learned  together  with  the  sound 
symbols — the  letters  with  appropriate  diacritical  marks. 

The  sounds  are  then  taken  and  built  into  words.  And 
this  is  wherein  this  system  differs  from  the  analytic  phonic 
system.  In  phonic  analysis,  an  arbitrary  pronunciation  is 
given  to  the  pupil,  and  the  marking  is  made  to  correspond 
with  the  pronunciation.  In  phonic  synthesis  we  mark 
according  to  certain  rules  or  principles,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  marking  we  get  the  pronunciation. 
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After  the  sounds  are  secured  and  fixed  by  means  of  cer- 
tain pleasing  devices  that  appeal  most  responsively  to 
childhood,  the  analogies  existing  among  words  are  em- 
ployed. No  arbitrary  memorizing  of  words  is  required. 
Having  made  up  the  words  from  sound  units  the  child 
recognizes  at  once  the  units  of  sound  that  enter  into  the 
word  just  as  he  sees  two  two's  in  four.  He  calls  his  word 
as  a  result  of  what  he  knows ;  and  he  can  call  any  word 
that  comes  under  the  rules  or  analogies  at  his  command. 
He  is  not  required  to  build  up  his  vocabulary  one  word 
at  a  time  by  a  process  of  memory  alone,  but  by  law,  sys- 
tem, analogy,  classification  and  association  he  becomes 
independent  in  the  ready  recognition  of  words.  This 
absolute  independence  in  the  recognition  of  words  is  a 
great  point  in  favor  of  the  synthetic  method.  By  no 
other  development  is  it  possible  to  avoid  telling  the  pupil 
the  new  words.  By  this  method  the  new  word  itself  con- 
tains the  clue  to  its  own  pronunciation  and  the  pupil  can  by 
his  own  unaided  effort  promptly  call  words  which  he  never 
saw  before,  and  which  may  never  have  heard  in  his  life. 

His  processes,  which  he  knows  to  be  reliable,  are  the 
logical  basis  of  all  his  mental  operations.  His  ability  to 
read  is  a  result  of  his  having  mastered  the  conditions  of 
reading.     He  is  perfectly  independent. 

The  synthetic  method  begins  with  proper  vocal  train- 
ing. The  organs  of  the  voice  must  assume  proper  posi- 
tions to  produce  desired  results.  Correct  sounds  are  pro- 
duced by  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  vocal  organs.  The 
proper  time  to  teach  vocalization  is  in  the  outset  before 
bad  habits  are  formed.  This  of  course  may  be  done  in 
connection  with  other  methods  but  much  more  easily  with 
this,  for  in  this  we  begin  with  the  elementary  sounds. 

The  synthetic  method  is  sure  to  give  us  distinct  articu- 
lation and  perfect  enunciation.  By  taking  the  sound  as 
the  unit  and  by  producing  the  sound  with  critical  pre- 
cision, the  child  secures  a  pronunciation  that  is  critically 
correct.     Accurate  pronunciation  is  unavoidable. 

It  is  a  great  aid  to  spelling.  The  rules  are  few  and  sim- 
ple.    They  are  learned  as  facts  and  accepted  as  facts,  and 
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soon  come  to  be  applied  with  ease  and  precision.  The 
exceptions  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  formidable,  they 
are  classified  and  observed  so  carefully  that  they  make  a 
vivid  and  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 
In  the  diacritical  marking,  he  has  been  taught  to  observe 
how  each  letter  affects  the  sound  of  other  letters  in  the 
word.  This  insures  a  critical  inspection  of  each  letter 
and  its  relations. 

He  learns  to  observe  analogies  and  to  detect  differences. 
Thus  even  the  exceptional  words  do  not  confuse  him, 
since  he  knows  the  reasons  for  their  nonconformit}^  to  rules 
and  delights  in  placing  them  in  their  appropriate  class. 

In  short  this  synthetic  sound  system  when  tested  by  its 
fruits  gives  the  most  satisfactory  and  gratifying  results  in 
every  way  pertaining  to  the  first  and  most  difficult  steps 
in  acquiring  the  art  of  reading. 

On  this  mastery  of  words  as  a  foundation,  is  built  the 
superstructure  of  the  art  with  all  that  good  reading 
in  its  highest  terms  includes. 

After  the  mechanics  of  reading  has  been  mastered  then 
the  chief  aim  should  be  to  foster  a  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture. If  the  child  is  to  be  given  the  power  to  read,  the 
minimum  of  education  in  this  subject  should  include  a 
knowledge  of  what  to  read.  Many  lives  have  been  ruined 
by  bad  books.  A  boy  or  girl  may  just  as  well  be  taught 
to  love  good  literature  as  to  acquire  a  taste  for  trash. 
Properly  guided  and  encouraged  a  young  person  will  pre- 
fer the  great  masterpieces  of  literature  to  the  sensational 
books  which  have  such  a  pernicious  effect  on  youthful 
minds.  It  should  be  the  effort  of  the  school  systemat- 
ically directed  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  very  best  things 
in  literature,  and  to  encourage  a  liking  for  useful  books. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  an  acquaintance  with 
and  a  carefully  directed  study  of  such  books. 

With  the  fair  supply  of  supplementary  reading  now 
furnished  to  the  schools  we  are  enabled  to  furnish  reading 
matter  for  the  pupils  of  the  different  grades,  which  is  in 
every  Case  good  literature  with  a  definite  purpose,  either 
bearing  upon  some  essential  study  or  simply  intended  for 
the  development  of  taste. 
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Stories  of  American  history  and  various  books  on  plants 
and  animals  have  proved  very  popular  and  useful  in  this 
direction.  We  need  a  still  more  liberal  supply  of  supple- 
mentary reading  of  the  right  sort  if  we  do  our  full  duty  in 
giving  our  pupils  a  thorough  and  harmonious  development. 

SCIENCE    TEACHING. 

There  has  been  for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  a  wide- 
spread  and  earnest  movement  on  the  part  of  progressive 
teachers  all  over  the  country,  in  favor  of  introducing  into 
all  the  lower  grades  of  the  common  schools  (i.  e.  below 
the  High  School)  more  of  what  is  called  elementary 
teaching. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  The  State 
Teachers*  Association,  The  American  Society  of  Natural- 
ists, and  other  educational  associations  have  given  much 
time  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  State  Normal 
Schools  all  over  the  country  have  been  making  careful 
study  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  natural  science  in 
the  various  grades  of  the  common  schools. 

Superintendents  have  been  giving  it  careful  attention 
and  many  school  courses  have  been  entirely  remodeled  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  this  kind  of  instruction  in  the 
regular  grades. 

There  is  quite  a  general  unanimity  of  sentiment  as  re- 
gards the  value  of  the  training  that  comes  from  this  kind 
of  study  though  all  are  not  perfectly  clear  as  to  making 
it  an  essential  feature  of  our  common  school  courses. 

Superintendents  who  are  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  this  kind  of  work  in  schools,  have 
been  compelled  to  wait  because  of  lack  of  facilities  and  of 
competent  teachers.  In  some  cities  where  it  has  been 
attempted  it  has  proved  a  failure  because  the  teachers 
have  failed  to  comprehend  its  prime  object  and  have  taught 
it  formally. 

The  claim  of  any  particular  branch  of  study  to  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  must  be  decided  by  a  twofold  test,  its 
power  for  effective  mental  discipline  and  the  practical 
utility  of  the  information  it  conveys.  The  practical  utility 
of  Science  studies  cannot  be  questioned. 
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In  this  age  of  steam  and  electricity ;  in  view  of  the 
wonderful  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  means  of 
transportation ;  in  multiplicity  of  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  life,  and  advancing  civilization,  all  done  through 
the  scientific  investigation  and  discovery,  no  one  is  so 
stupid  as  to  deny  the  utility  of  scientific  knowledge. 

In  the  high  schools  and  the  colleges  the  claim  of  the 
sciences  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  educational  course  is 
conceded.  Liberal  provision  is  made  for  the  study  on  the 
most  approved  plan — i.  e.  by  laboratory  and  experiment. 
But  in  the  lower  schools  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
to  train  our  children  along  these  lines:  to  cultivate  habits 
of  observation  and  experiment. 

The  result  is  that  those  whose  schooling  ends  before 
they  reach  the  High  School  (the  ninety-five  per  cent.) 
receive  no  instruction  in  Science  whatever.  They  go  out 
into  life  ignorant  of  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  the 
common  phenomena  of  every  day  life ;  with  faculties 
untrained  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  to  inves- 
tigate its  laws.  A  great  misfortune,  really,  in  an  age  of 
scientific  research  and  invention,  such  as  the  19th  century 
surely  is  and  such  as  the  twentieth  is  more  likely  to  be. 

There  is  no  question,  either,  but  that  the  natural  sciences 
are  particularly  valuable  in  their  disciplinary  powers. 
They  train  the  perceptive  powers  of  comparison  and 
classification ;  they  train  the  reasoning  powers.  They 
surely  are  most  excellent  means  of  cultivating  the  esthetic 
nature,  and  they  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  the 
moral  nature. 

It  is  not  intended  of  course  to  make  scientists  of  our 
children  nor  to  undertake  to  give  children  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  great  realm  of  science,  but  simply 
to  begin  to  train  them  in  scientific  habits  of  investigation, 
and  that  at  an  early  period  of  their  school  life. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  instruction  takes  the  form  of 
observation  lessons  from  the  abundant  material  on  every 
hand.  Plants,  trees,  animals,  the  crust  of  the  earth,  the 
air  they  breathe,  sound,  light,  heat,  electricity,  gravitation, 
all  afford  material  for  lessons  in  all  the  grades  of  the 
schools. 
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These  lessons  have  not  encroached  on  the  time  of  other 
things  which  are  essential.  The  reading-,  the  writing  and 
the  number  must  not  be  crowded  to  the  wall  by  anything, 
but  in  including  these  subjects,  we  simply  keep  in  touch 
with  the  tendencies  of  the  times  and  train  our  children  in 
that  which  will  give  the  broadest  possible  development  of 
the  mind. 

Our  teachers'  meetings  this  year  have  been  mainly  de- 
voted to  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Morrill,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has 
aided  us  materially  in  this  work,  by  giving  several  lectures 
to  our  teachers  on  the  subject,  and  by  furnishing  apparatus 
for  the  teachers.  We  have  had  addresses  also  in  this  same 
line  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Boyden,  of  Bridgewater  Normal  School, 
Mass.,  and  by  Miss  E.  E.  Carlisle,  of  Norwich  Free 
Academy,  by  Prof.  M.  M.  Marble  and  Prof.  Theo.  Liefeld 
of  the  High  School. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  educational  and  practical  value  of  manual  training 
has  not  only  been  thoroughly  discussed  but  positively 
demonstrated  in  many  cities,  and  New  Haven  is  now  to 
be  congratulated  that  a  school  is  about  to  be  opened  which 
is  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  most  progressive  ideas  in 
relation  to  this  new  industrial  movement ;  a  school  in 
which  all  the  factors  in  education  are  to  be  combined,  a 
school  in  which  instruction  and  construction  shall  go  hand 
in  hand. 

The  prevalent  idea  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  American  school  system  has  been  that  of  intellectual 
training  alone.  New  subjects  have  been  introduced,  new 
departments  added,  but  intellectual  discipline  has  been  the 
ruling  aim.  We  are  now  extending  the  scope  of  school 
influence.  The  body  and  the  brain,  the  faculties  of  acqui- 
sition and  reflection,  the  powers  of  feeling,  choosing  and 
willing  are  all  to  be  developed  together.  None  of  these 
should  be  ignored  in  the  education  of  the  child.  Hence  the 
need  of  physical  training.    Hence  also  the  need  of  industrial 
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training  and  moral  training.  Manual  training  is  found  to 
be  an  excellent  means  of  stimulating  the  best  elements  of 
an  upright  character.  The  pupil  acquires  in  the  industrial 
exercises  the  habit  of  accuracy,  the  habit  of  overcoming 
difficulties  and  of  persevering  in  an  undertaking  until  suc- 
cess crowns  his  efforts.  He  measures  himself  uncon- 
sciously by  his  work,  and  learns  to  hold  his  standards  of 
excellence  high. 

While  the  clay  modelling,  paper  folding  and  cutting  in 
the  primary  grades  furnish  enough  in  the  manual  training 
line  to  emphasize  its  importance  as  an  educational  factor, 
while  the  drawing  and  sewing  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  the  woodwork  and  the  cooking  in  the  seventh 
demonstrate  its  practical  value,  yet  there  is  a  missing  link 
in  our  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  and  we  need 
some  further  development  of  the  industrial  idea  to  fill  the 
gap  between  the  paper  cutting  of  the  primary  and  the 
carpentry  work  in  the  seventh  grade, — some  work  in  clay, 
wood,  or  leather,  to  assist  the  culture  of  the  mind  by  train- 
ing the  hand. 

BOARDMAN   MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

The  Boardman  Manual  Training  School  Building,  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  York  Square,  is  wholly  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  who  has  generously  donated 
$70,000  for  this  purpose,  and  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband, 
Hon.  Wm.  W.  Boardman.*  The  land  and  equipment  is  fur- 
nished by  the  New  Haven  City  School  District. 

The  school  is  of  high  school  grade  and  is  open  to  graduates 
of  the  grammar  schools  and  others  prepared  to  enter  the  Hill- 
house  High  School. 

*  Judge  Boardman  was  born  in  New  Milford,  October  10,  I7<)4  ;  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1812  ;  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  181 5  ;  Judge  of  Probate  for 
five  years ;  Alderman  and  Councilman  of  the  City  for  ten  years ;  Represen- 
tative, Senator,  and  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut, 
and  Member  of  the  25th  and  26th  Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  ser- 
vices in  the  discharge  of  local  trusts,  as  President  of  the  State  Hospital,  of 
the  New  Haven  Water  Works,  and  of  the  Gas  Company ; — as  a  Director  of 
the  New  York  &  New  Haven  Rail  Road  Co.,  and  of  many  other  public 
institutions  appropriately  connect  his  name  with  this  noble  endowment  for 
the  industrial  education  of  the  young. 
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THE    COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

At  present  it  is  not  proposed  to  prepare  students  for  enter- 
ing the  freshman  classes  of  Yale  University,  the  study  of  Latin 
being  entirely  omitted  and  other  studies  curtailed  or  left  out 
to  make  room  for  what  seems  more  important  to  those  who 
can  give  no  further  time  for  school  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  subjects  taught  more  or  less  in  the  University  will  form 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Boardman  School.  In  short,  it 
is  proposed  to  make  this  course  as  complete  as  possible  in 
itself ;  to  fit  the  pupils  for  life's  work  equipped  with  the 
knowledge  which  is  most  likely  to  be  of  practical  use  to  them, 
the  mind  and  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  to  be  trained  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  is  not  thought  best  to  sacrifice  the  education 
of  the  many  for  the  few  who  can  spend  more  time  and  go 
further.  For  such  the  city  offers  elsewhere  ample  opportunity 
for  preparation. 

But  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,*  *'  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who,  being  fully  qualified,  desire  to  pursue  particular 
studies  without  reference  to  obtaining  a  degree,  special  or 
irregular  students  are  received  in  most  of  the  departments,  not 
however  in  the  select  course,  nor  in  the  freshman  class." 

In  other  words,  those  qualified  can  enter  the  Junior  class  as 
special  students  in  either  of  the  three  engineering  departments, 
Civil,  Mechanical,  or  Electrical,  and  can  take  all  of  the  regular 
studies  for  the  remainder  of  the  course,  without  however 
securing  the  degree  at  graduation. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Boardman  School  will  be  of  a 
character  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  the  knowledge  necessary, 
and  it  is  believed  that  students  graduating  will  be  fully  com- 
petent to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered,  and  that 
the  Sheffield  School  will  be  pleased  to  receive  them. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Boardman  is  not  a  trade 
school.  For  two  periods  out  of  six  each  day  the  boys  and 
girls  are  expected  to  work  with  their  hands,  not  with  the  idea 
of  learning  any  particular  trade,  but  to  make  them  expert 
manually  as  well  as  mentally,  to  make  them  familiar  with 
many  different  processes,  to  make  the  hand  competent  to  exe- 
cute what  the  mind  conceives. 

The  course  of  study  will  cover  three  years  and  may  roughly 
be  tabulated  as  follows  : 

*  See  annual  Catalogue  for  1893-94  of  Yale  University,  page  102. 
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FIRST  YEAR. 

English — Composition  ;  English  Classics  ;    i  Period  each  day. 
Mathematics — Algebra ;  Plane  Geometry  ;       i       "  " 

Science — Physical  Geography  ;  Physics  ;  i       **  " 

Drawing — Free  Hand  or  Instrumental ;  i       "  " 

For  Boys:  Bench  Work  in  Wood  ;  Wood  Turning ; 

Pattern  Making ;  2  Periods  each  day. 
For  Girls  :  Cooking  ;  Sewing  ;  Wood  Carving ; 

2  Periods  each  day. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

English — Composition  ;  Analysis  ;  Literature  ;    i  Period  each  day. 
Mathematics — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  ;  Trigonometry  ;  i  Period  each 
day. 
Science — Physics  ;  Chemistry  ;  i  Period  each  day. 

Drawing — Sketching;    Cast   Drawing;    Clay  Modeling ;     Instrumental 
Drawing  ;  i  Period  each  day. 

For  Boys:  Foundry  Molding ;  Forging; 

2  Periods  each  day. 
For  Girls:  Dress  Making;  Cooking;  Hygiene; 

Wood  Carving  ;  2  Periods  each  day. 
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THIRD   YEAR. 

^»f/ij^~  English  Literature;  History;  Civics;  i  Period  each  day. 
Language— G^irndLii  or  French  (for  girls) ;   i  Period  each  day. 
Applied  Mechanics — Principles  of  Mechanism  ;  Steam  Engine  ;  Strength  of 
Materials  (for  boys) ;  i  Period  each  day. 
5fj>/ir/— Chemistry  ;  Electricity  ;  i  Period  each  day. 

For  Boys :  Advanced  Free  Hand  ;  Architectural  ; 

Machine  Design  ;  i  Period  each  day. 
For  Girls  :  Pen  and  Ink  Sketching  ;  Water  Color ; 

Decorative  Design  ;  i  Period  each  day. 
For  Boys  :  Machine  Shop  ;  Construction  ; 

2  Periods  each  day. 
For  Girls  :  Millinery;  Household;  Science; 

Dress  Making;  2  Periods  each  day. 


Drawing — 


Manual  IVorh —  * 


Each  Period  is  forty-five  minutes  long. 


ENGLISH. 


It  is  proposed  to  devote  one  period  each  day  throughout  the 
entire  course  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  rhetoric, 
history  and  allied  subjects.  It  will  be  the  aim  to  give  "power 
of  ready  expression,  both  oral  and  written,  in  correct  and 
natural  language ;  to  cultivate  the  ability  to  appreciate  an 
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English  classic  ;  to  implant  some  idea  of  the  literature  of  our 
race,  and  to  bring  the  mind  under  the  stimulating  and  purify- 
ing influence  of  good  literature."  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  composition  and  the  students  will  be  expected  fre- 
quently to  write  essays  upon  assigned  subjects. 

MATHEMATICS. 

One  period  each  day  will  be  devoted  to  mathematics  and 
applied  mechanics.  It  is  not  proposed  to  carry  the  purely 
mathematical  studies,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry, 
further  than  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  properly  under- 
stand and  use  the  equations  found  in  elementary  mechanics. 
Much  necessary  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  in  the 
University  is  of  little  practical  importance  in  schools  of  this 
character  and  it  is  thought  the  time  required  can  be  used  to 
greater  advantage  in  other  ways.  Mathematics  will  be  em- 
ployed as  a  tool,  and  will  receive  constant  application  in  the 
study  of  applied  mechanics. 

APPLIED    MECHANICS. 

Under  this  head  will  come  the  principles  of  mechanism  ; 
the  strength  of  materials  ;  stresses  in  framed  structures  ;  the 
Steam  Engine,  and  practical  surveying.  In  connection  with 
text-books,  it  is  proposed  as  far  as  practicable  to  teach  these 
subjects  experimentally,  similarly  to  the  method  used  in 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  it  is  believed  the  students  will  be 
interested  in  them,  and  gain  important  knowledge  at  present 
only  taught  in  technical  schools. 

SCIENCE. 

Another  period  each  day  will  be  giv^n  to  physics,  chemistry 
and  related  subjects.  For  practical  work  in  these  important 
studies  well  equipped  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  will 
be  provided,  and  it  will  be  the  aim  to  make  the  course  in  each 
equal  to  the  best  in  similar  schools  elsewhere.  Under  the 
head  of  physics,  much  attention  will  be  given  to  applied  elec- 
tricity. A  well  equipped  laboratory  will  be  devoted  to  it  and 
such  subjects  as  the  practical  construction  of  dynamos  and 
motors  ;  electric  lighting,  electric  railroads,  and  measurements 
of  currents  will  receive  especial  study. 
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MECHANICAL    DRAWING. 

One  hour  each  day  will  be  devoted  to  either  mechanical 
or  free  hand  drawing. 

The  importance  of  Drawing  in  connection  with  Manual 
training  can  not  be  over-estimated.  "  Without  it,  the  use  of 
tools  becomes  a  mere  mechanical  imitation  and  has  little  value 
as  an  educational  factor.  From  the  conception  of  the  idea  to 
its  expression  in  the  concrete  material,  the  drawing  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  mechanical  processes  are  logically 
developed  and  brought  to  a  definite  and  practical  form." 

Under  experimental  instruction  the  students  will  be  given 
a  very  complete  course  in  Mechanical  drawing,  beginning 
with  simple  projections  and  continuing  through  Machine 
details,  isometric  projections,  and  architectural  drawing. 
Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  proper  proportion  of 
Machine  parts,  and  details  of  construction. 

The  Drawing  rooms  will  be  equipped  with  tables  especially 
designed  for  this  purpose,  and  each  pupil  will  be  provided 
with  proper  tools  such  as  instruments,  squares,  scales,  T- 
squares,  boards,  etc. 

Special  provision  will  be  made  for  the  preparation  of  blue 
print  paper  and  for  the  proper  development  of  blue  prints 
from  tracings. 

Parts  of  machines,  sections  of  pumps,  gear  wheels,  pulle^-s, 
valves,  links,  cams,  etc.,  will  be  provided  for  the  course  in 
mechanical  drawing. 

FREE    HAND    DRAWING. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  course  in  free  hand  drawing, 
decorative  design  and  art  study  a  feature  of  the  School.  To 
boy  and  girl  alike  it  is  important,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
graphic  representation,  but  also  through  its  refining  influence. 
The  boys  will  be  given  two  hours  each  week  at  this  work,  and 
the  girls  three,  and  results  in  other  schools  of  like  character 
show  that  in  three  years  great  progress  can  be  made,  even  by 
those  who  possess  little  natural  talent.  Models,  casts  and 
drawings  will  be  provided,  the  course  will  include  modeling 
in  clay,  wood  carving ;  pencil,  charcoal,  and  pen  and  ink 
work,  decorative  design  in  color,  water  color  painting,  and 
lectures  and  readings  on  art  matters. 
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MANUAL   WORK. 

As  an  educational  factor  the  manual  work  stands  upon  an 
equal  basis  with  the  regular  academic  studies.  '*  Its  office  is 
not  to  turn  the  pupil  aside  from  intellectual  studies  but  to  re- 
inforce them  ;  to  prepare  not  for  any  particular  pursuit,  but 
for  the  common  activities  of  life.  While  the  student's  mind  is 
stored  with  the  facts  of  mathematics  and  science,  and  elevated 
by  the  teachings  of  literature  and  history,  he  is  receiving  the 
discipline  of  care  and  patience  at  the  bench,  and  gaining 
strength  of  judgment  in  shaping  means  to  an  end."* 

MANUAL    WORK   FOR   BOYS. 

In  this  department,  which  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
school,  each  exercise  will  involve  a  mechanical  principle,  and 
the  chief  object  of  the  instruction  will  be  to  develop  this  prin- 
ciple. 

Accuracy  of  measurement,  precision  of  adjustment,  delicacy 
of  manipulation,  exactness  in  every  particular — must  be  con- 
sidered in  estimating  the  educational  value  of  manual  work. 

All  the  articles  made  in  the  shops  are  required  to  be  of  accu- 
rate forms  and  dimensions,  obtained  from  working  drawings. 
The  aim  is  to  teach  the  mechanical  principles  with  the  least 
waste  of  material,  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  most  approved  methods. 

The  courses  in  Wood-work  will  begin  with  elementary  bench 
work,  such  as  sawing,  planing,  squaring,  chiseling,  mitering, 
etc.,  and  conclude  with  more  complex  problems,  involving  the 
use  of  all  wood-working  tools. 

Immediately  following  the  course  in  bench  work,  lathe  work 
in  wood  will  be  given.  In  this  branch  the  pupil  will  be  made 
familiar  with  wood  turning. 

The  Pattern  Work  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  lathe 
work,  as  much  of  the  pattern  work  must  be  done  on  the  lathe. 
Principles  of  shrinkage,  draught,  cores,  etc.,  will  be  taught 
and  the  patterns  made  will  be  used  later  on  in  the  foundry. 

In  the  Foundry,  the  pupil  will  be  taught  the  principles 
involved  in  moulding  and  founding. 

In  the  Forge  Shop  the  exercises  will  consist  of  caring  for 
fire,  drawing  out  iron  and  steel,  upsetting,  bending,  twisting, 

*  Catalogue  PraU  Institute. 
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punching,  welding,  tempering  and  making  to  a  limited  extent 
ornamental  grill  work.  In  this  course,  each  pupil  will  be 
required  to  make  a  set  of  lathe  tools  which  he  will  use  in  the 
machine  tool  work. 

In  the  Machine  Tool  Work,  pupils  will  be  taught  first  the 
use  and  care  of  machinery  and  then  exercises  will  be  given, 
involving  turning,  planing,  boring,  drilling,  milling,  and 
grinding.  This  course  will  be  designed  to  secure  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  and  also  to  develop  the  constructive  abili- 
ties. The  course  in  machine  tool  work  will  be  preceded  by  a 
course  in  chipping,  filing,  scraping  and  fitting  of  plane  and 
curved  surfaces. 

As  a  final  exercise  in  each  of  the  courses  in  shop  work,  a 
part  of  a  project-piece  will  be  made  by  the  pupils  and  these 
parts  put  together  will  form  a  finished  tool  when  the  courses 
are  completed.  The  object  of  this  is  to  show  how  accurately 
detail  work  must  be  made  in  order  to  fit  together,  also  to  show 
the  care  necessary  in  machinery  construction. 

Throughout  the  course  in  shop  work,  lessons  will  be  given 
upon  the  properties  of  wood,  iron,  steel,  brass  and  other 
material.  The  strength  of  different  materials,  the  process  of 
obtaining  them  and  their  various  uses  will  be  fully  illustrated. 

MANUAL    WORK    FOR   GIRLS. 

The  subjects  are  chosen  to  afford  the  girls  a  training  in  the 
expression  of  thought  and  an  exercise  of  the  executive  facul- 
ties similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  boys  in  wood-  and  metal- 
working,  as  well  as  to  prepare  for  a  more  intelligent  adminis- 
tration of  the  home.  They  comprise  cooking,  hygiene,  house- 
hold science,  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  wood  carving 
and  clay  modeling. 

The  exact  time  allotted  to  each  of  these  subjects  has  not 
been  definitely  settled,  and  not  unlikely  the  order  assigned  in 
the  program  may  be  changed.  But  it  is  intended  to  give  much 
care  and  thought  to  this  work  and  to  develop  a  course  equally 
valuable  to  that  followed  by  the  boys. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  equipment  will  be  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it.  The  power  will  be  furnished  by  an  80  horse  power,  slow 
running  poppet  valve  engine  of  the  modern  type. 
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Steam  will  be  generated  in  two  90  horse  power,  return-flue 
tubular  steel  boilers.  The  steam  from  these  boilers  will  be 
used  in  running  the  engine  and  heating  the  building.  The 
engine  room  will  also  contain  a  feed  water  heater,  boiler  feed 
pump,  injector,  etc.,  all  of  which  will  be  used  in  giving  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils. 

The  wood- working  department  will  be  divided  into  two 
branches  : — Bench  and  Lathe  work. 

In  the  room  designed  for  bench  work,  there  will  be  24  car- 
penters' benches,  all  complete  with  a  full  set  of  wood-working 
tools. 

In  the  Lathe  Room  there  will  be  24  wood-turning  lathes,  i 
band  saw,  i  scroll  saw  and  a  complete  set  of  lathe  tools  for 
each  lathe.  In  the  stock  room  there  will  be  a  circular  saw  and 
a  planing  machine  for  the  instructor's  use  only. 

The  Foundry  will  be  equipped  with  24  tables  complete  with 
troughs,  flasks,  trowels,  rammers,  sieves  and  other  apparatus 
necessary  for  giving  the  proper  instruction  in  moulding. 
There  will  also  be  brass  furnaces,  crucibles  and  a  core  oven. 

The  Forge  Shop  will  be  supplied  with  24  blast  forges  and  24 
anvils,  together,  with  proper  tongs,  hammers,  fullers,  flatters, 
swages,  etc.  A  pressure  blower  will  supply  the  blast  and  the 
smoke  and  gases  will  be  removed  by  an  exhauster.  Ample 
facilities  will  be  provided  for  tempering,  annealing,  etc. 

The  Machine  Shop  will  be  at  first  fitted  with  fifteen  14  inch 
swing,  5  ft.  bed,  screw  cutting  engine  lathes,  one  24  inch 
swing,  10  ft.  bed,  screw  cutting  engine  lathe,  one  24  inch  x  5 
ft.  metal  planing  machine,  three  15  inch  stroke  shaping 
machines,  one  25  inch  drill  press,  one  wet  emery  wheel,  two 
grindstones  and  special  lathe  and  bench  tools  such  as  chucks, 
boring  bars,  taps,  dies,  hammers,  chisels,  files,  etc. 

The  Chipping  and  Filing  department  will  be  provided  with 
24  benches  and  a  complete  set  of  files,  chisels,  hammers, 
scrapers,  surface  gauges,  calipers,  etc. 

LIGHT    AND    VENTILATION. 

All  the  rooms  are  so  arranged,  as  to  be  amply  lighted  and 
ventilated.  Great  care  has  been  taken  in  so  planning  the 
building,  both  as  regards  construction  and  arrangement  of 
corridors  and  staircases,  as  to  reduce  danger  from  fire  to  a 
minimum.     The  sanitary  arrangements  are  complete. 
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GRADUATION. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  school  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  scholarship  and  deportment. 

Appropriate  diplomas  or  certificates  of  graduation  signed 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Secretary,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Principal  of  the  School 
will  be  given  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  courses. 

PATRIOTIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Schools  supported  by  the  State  for  the  education  of 
citizens  of  a  republic  would  fall  far  short  of  their  duty  if 
they  failed  to  inculcate  a  love  of  country,  and  to  inspire 
in  the  youth  a  pride  and  veneration  for  the  beautiful  flag 
which  so  fitly  symbolizes  the  beauty,  the  strength  and  the 
grandeur  of  our  free  institutions. 

The  teaching  of  patriotism  in  the  public  schools  is 
recognized  as  an  all  important  duty — a  duty  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  neglect.  The  selfish  spirit  of  the  times,  the 
greed  of  great  monopolies,  the  tendencies  toward  com- 
munism and  anarchy  which  have  recently  developed  in 
this  country,  and  which  threaten  the  foundations  of  our 
government ;  the  vast  influx  from  foreign  lands  which 
annually  sweeps  in  upon  us,  bringing  to  our  shores  thou- 
sands of  immigrants  to  whom  the  history  and  traditions  of 
our  country  are  utterly  unknown,  make  it  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  present  hour  to  do  our  utmost  towards  de- 
veloping a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  American  institutions, 
towards  inculcating  such  principles  as  shall  yield  the 
fruitage  of  patriotic  devotion  to  American  liberty. 

Besides  the  daily  inspiration  of  patriotic  song  and  story, 
besides  the  lessons  drawn  from  the  noble  lives  of  those 
who  have  contributed  to  their  country's  glory  by  acts  of 
bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  besides  the  observance  of  "  Flag 
Days "  commemorating  notable  events  and  memorable 
achievements,  we  have  made  Washington's  Birthday  and 
the  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  stars  and  stripes  as 
our  national  emblem  occasions  of  more  elaborate  and 
impressive  celebrations. 

Appropriate  exercises  were  held  in  every  school,  stir- 
ring extracts  were  read  and  recited  by  the  pupils,  patri- 
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Otic  songs  were  sung  and  in  many  instances,  addresses 
were  made  by  leading  citizens.  On  the  14th  of  June 
similar  exercises  were  held  in  the  primary  and  intermedi- 
ate grades,  and  the  grammar  grade  pupils  had  the  privi- 
lege of  witnessing  a  beautiful  and  impressive  exhibition, 
given  in  the  Hyperion  Theatre  by  Miss  E.  J.  Whiton  of 
Waterbury,  who,  with  the  aid  of  thirty  pupils  from  her 
school  gave  an  illustrated  History  of  the  Flag  which 
furnished  a  most  interesting  and  inspiring  lesson  to  all 
who  saw  and  heard  it,  and  which  left  an  impression  for 
good  on  the  minds  of  the  children  which  can  never  be 
effaced. 

FLAG  DAYS. 

The  following  dates  have  been  selected  on  account  of 
their  historical  significance,  for  the  display  of  the  school 
flags  for  the  coming  year,  and  I  trust  they  will  be  the  sug- 
gestive  means  of  bringing  pleasant  and  ennobling  associa- 
tions into  the  daily  routine  of  school  work  as  well  as  to 
foster  and  strengthen  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  is  so 
essential  for  the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  a  republican 
form  of  government : 


Perry's  Victory,         .            .            .            . 

Sept.    10,  1813 

Battle  of  Antieiam,    . 

Sept.   17,  1862 

Battle  of  Saratoga,     . 

Oct.    17,  1777 

Cornwallis'  Surrender, 

Oct.     19,  1 78 1 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea, 

Nov.    14,  1864 

Garfield  born, 

Nov.    19,  1831 

Bjttlc  of  Princeton.  . 

Jan.      3,  1777 

Battle  of  New  Orleans. 

Jan.      8.  1815 

Benj.  Franklin  born, 

Jan.     17,  1706 

Abraham  Lincoln  born. 

Feb.    12,  1809 

George  Washington  born,     . 

Feb.    22,  1732 

First  United  States  Congress, 

Mar.     4,  1789 

Thomas  Jefferson  born, 

April    2,  1743 

Lee*s  Surrender  at  Appomattox, 

April    9,  1863 

Battle  of  Lexington, 

April  19,  1775 

Inauguration  of  Washington, 

r            April  30,  1789 

Founding  of  Jamestown, 

May    14.  1607 

Patrick  Henry  born. 

May    29,  1736 

Memorial  Day, 

May    30 

Flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes  adopted  by  Congress,   June    14,  1777 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  .  .  .  June   17,  1775 
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ARBOR   DAY. 

On  account  of  the  change  in  the  date  of  the  spring  vaca- 
tion, it  was  possible,  for  the  first  time  since  this  interesting" 
custom  of  setting  a  day  apart  for  the  planting  of  trees  has 
been  inaugurated,  to  appropriately  celebrate  the  day  in 
the  schools  of  New  Haven. 

Since  the  observance  of  Arbor  Day  has  been  taken  up 
by  the  schools,  it  has  been  growing  in  interest  and  is  now- 
looked  upon  as  one  of  our  most  important  holidays.  It 
can  be  made  a  day  and  an  occasion  full  of  the  deepest  and 
truest  meaning  for  the  moulding  of  the  character  of  the 
children,  as  well  as  for  the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic 
sense. 

What  we  wish  our  future  men  and  women  to  do  we 
must  teach  to  the  children.  To  quicken  the  love  of 
nature,  to  open  eyes  still  wider  upon  the  marvelous 
beauty  of  plant  life  is  a  benefaction  in  the  life  of  any  child 
and  a  stimulant  to  moral  growth  well  worth  the  labor  of 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  which  the  proper 
observance  of  Arbor  Day  involves.  Teachers  and  pupils 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  in  a  manner  that 
rendered  the  day*s  exercises  a  fitting  tribute  to  nature. 

Valuable  information  concerning  the  important  uses  of 
the  forest  trees,  their  immense  value  as  sources  of  natural 
wealth  and  the  best  means  of  preserving  them  was  also 
imparted.  Outdoor  exercises  of  tree-  and  ivy-planting, 
songs  and  recitations,  and  addresses  by  distinguished  citi- 
zens made  this  first  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  New 
Haven  Schools  one  of  great  interest  and  profit. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  cordial  support  which  I  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  served  to  lighten 
my  labors  and  to  render  my  work  peculiarly  agreeable. 
My  only  anxiety  at  present  is  to  prove  myself  worthy  of 
the  continued  confidence  of  the  Board  and  of  the  public, 
and  to  be  able  to  conduct  the  work  with  which  I  am  en- 
trusted in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  great  importance. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS. 
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List  of  Text-Books  Adopted  and  in 
Use  in  the  Schools. 

GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Interstate  Reader,  First  and  Second  ;  Lippincott's  Reader,  First  and  Third; 
Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth;  Harper's  Reader,  First,  Second, 
Third.  Fourth  ;  Stickney  Reader,  First.  Fourth  ;  Nature  Reader,  First,  Second 
and  Third  ;  Swinton's  Reader,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth  ;  Cyr's  Primer ; 
Cyr's  First  Reader. 

Swinton's  Introductory  Geography ;  Swinton's  School  Geography ;  Maur}'*s 
Manual  of  Geography,  Grade  VIII  and  High  School ;  Little  Folks  of  Other 
Lands ;  Picturesque  Geographical  Reader ;  Our  World  Reader ;  Geographical 
Reader  and  Primer ;  Stowell's  Primer  of  Health  ;  Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep 
Well. 

Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic;  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic  ;  Graves* 
Speller  ;  Tarbell's  Language  Lessons,  Book  I  and  II ;  Welch  and  Green- 
wood's Studies  in  English  Grammar. 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States;  Eggleston's  History  of  the 
United  States;  Eggleston's  Primary  of  the  United  States;  Dodge's  History 
Stories;  Pratt's  American  History  Stories. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth;  Appleton's  Copy 
Book  ;  Prang's  Course  of  Form  Study  and  Drawing ;  Webster's  Handy 
Dictionary  ;  Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary. 


HIGH   SCHOOL. 

English  Language.— Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary;  Lockwood's  Les- 
sons in  English;  Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature ; 
Whittier:  Snow-Bound  and  Among  the  Hills;  Holmes:  Favoriie  Poems; 
Chaucer:  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales  ;  Bacon's  Essays;  Selections  from 
Browning  ;  Lamb  :  Essays  of  Ella  ;  Carlyle :  Hero  as  a  Prophet ;  Thoreau  : 
Succession  of  Forest  Trees  and  Wild  Apples  ;  Selections  from  Ruskin  ; 
Longfellow:  Evangeline,  Miles  Standish,  Children's  Hour,  Hiawatha, 
Parts  I  and  II,  and  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ;  Burroughs:  Birds  and  Bees  ; 
Shakespeare :    Julius    Caesar,     As  You  Like  It,    Hamlet,    Macbeth  and 


86  LIST   OF   TEXT   BOOKS. 

Twelfth  Night,  Tempest,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ; 
Maria  Edgeworth :  Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  De  Quincey:  Joan  of  Arc  ;  Lowell: 
Books  and  Libraries,  and  Sir  Launfal  ;  Selections  from  Wordsworth  and 
Burke;  Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby;  Selections  from  Coleridge  and 
Burns,  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  Webster  ;  Emerson's  Fortunes  of  the  Repub- 
lic; Selections  from  Edwin  Arnold  ;  George  Eliot:  Silas  Marner,  Adam  Bede; 
Matthew  Arnold  :  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ;  Milton:  L'AlIegro,  II  Penseroso, 
Comus  and  Lycidas;  Taylor:  Lars;  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech  ;  Webster's 
Bunker  Hill,  I  and  II ;  Brown  :  Rab  and  His  Friends  ;  Dickens  :  Christmas 
Carol  ;  Scott:  Marmion,  Talisman,  Ivanhoe,  Woodstock.  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
and  Abbot ;  Irving:  Alhambra.  Selections  from  Irving  and  Sketch  Book; 
Hawthorne:  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  White  Hills  and  Wonder  Book; 
B3Ton  :  Childc  Harold  ;  Goldsmith :  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Tennyson  :  Princess, 
Idylls  of  the  King;  Thackeray:  English  Humorists;  Macaulay's  Byron; 
Historical  Essays;  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison  ;  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrly 
Papers. 

French. — Whitney's  Brief  French  Grammar.  Super's  French  Reader,  Le 
Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon,  Pol3'eucte,  Carinc,  Le  Conscrit,  Petite 
Fadette,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigli^re,  Sandeau's  Minna  von  Barnbelm, 
Lessing. 

German. — Collar's  Eisenbach  Lessons,  Brandt's  German  Prose,  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell.  Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar,  Three  German  Comedies, 
Otis'  Grimm's  Maerchen,  Soil  und  Haben,  Immensee,  L'Arrabiata,  Bildcr- 
buch  ohne  Bilder,  Anderson,  Die  Journaliste,  Freitag,  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea, Goethe,  HSher  als  die  Kirchc. 

History. — Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People,  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  French  History. 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  Fiske's  Civil  Government,  Myers' 
General  Histor}',  Johnston's  United  States  History. 

Mathematics. — Wells'  Higher  Algebra,  Newcomb's  Algebra,  Wells' 
Geometry,  Newcomb's  Tables,  Eaton's  Metric  System,  A.  P.  Root's  Busi- 
ness Forms,  Thompson's  Commercial  Arithmetic.  Bowser's  Trigonometrj', 
Seavy's  Book-keeping,  Pitman's  System  of  Phonography,  Pitman's  Leaflets. 

Physical  Sciences.— Maurj^'s  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  Field-Book  of 
Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body,  Stowell's  Essentials  of  Health,  Lockyer's 
Elements  of  Astronomy.  Remsen's  Chemistry,  Benton's  Laboratory  Guide  in 
Chemistry,  Chute's  Practical  Physics,  Carhart's  and  Chute's  Physics,  Dana's 
Geological  Story,  Young's  Astronomy,  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 


LIST   OF  TEXT   BOOKS.  87 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness'  Easy  Latin 
Method,  Collar's  Gate  to  Caesar.  Allen  and  Greenough's  Caesar,  Collar's 
Latin  Composition,  Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero, 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid,  Principia  Latina,  Bennett's  First  Latin 
Writer. 

Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  Beginner's  Greek 
Book,  Collar's  Greek  Compositions,  Goodwin's  Anabasis,  Jones'  Greek 
Prose,  Seymour's  Iliad — six  books. 
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HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  YEAR   1 894-95. 


First 
Year. 


Second 
Year. 


Junior 
Year. 


classical. 


scientific. 


Algebra   6  Algebra 6 

Latin 7, Latin 7 

English  Comp.  and  Literature  5  ! English  Comp.  and  Literature  5 


Senior 
Year. 


I  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry  5  I  Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry.  5 
'Latin 5  Latin 5 

Greek  or  German 4 'English  Comp.  and  Literature  5 

English  Comp.  and  Literature  5  History  (U.  S.  and  Eng.) 4 


Roman  History  .... 

Latin , 

Greek  History 

Greek  or  German  . , 
French  or  German  , 


Physics 

Algebra  and  Geometry  . 


Latin 

German  or  French 

Greek  or  German 

English  Literature  and  Comp. 

Algebra 

Geometry  (Plane) 

Civil  Government 


I  I  Plane    and    Solid    Geometry 
5  I     involving  Logarithms 5 

I  'English  Literature  and  Comp.  s 

4  .German  or  French 4 

4  Latin 4 

5-Boiany  (>i  year) 3 

I I 

_l 

5 ! Solid    Geometry    and    Plane 
4  '    Trigonometry 5 

4  German  or  French 4 

5  Latin 5 

I  English  Literature  and  Comp.  s 
I  Civil  Government 1 

I 


Drawing — freehand  and  mechanical — optional  in  all  courses  and  required 
of  those  pupils  in  the  English  Course  who  expect  to  teach.  Third  year  in 
Commercial  Course  (optional). 

Figures  represent  number  of  recitations  each  week. 


HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  FOR  THE  YEAR   1894-95. 


First 
Year. 


Second 
-  Year. 


Junior 
Year. 


Senior 
Year. 


Algebra 5  Algebra 5 

Latin 5  English  Comp.  and  Literature  5 

Chemistry  i  ^  German 4 


Physiology  ) 

English  and  History  (Gen.)  -. 


ENGLISH. 


commercial. 


5 


Book-keepingand  Penmanship  5 
5  Commercial   Paper  and  Cor- 


respondence  _■ 1 


,i 


English  Comp.  and  Literature  5 
German 4 


Botany 

Zoology 

Latin 5  .Physics 5 

Algebra,  Plane  Geometry  with  'Book-keeping,     Penmanship 

app.  using   Metric   System      >     and  Actual  Business 5 

and  Logarithms 5  Stenography 1 

History  (Gen.)  and  English  -.  5  , 


Botany    1  ^German 4 

Zoology)    .English  Comp.  and  Literature  5 

Latin  or  German  or  French --  5  Type-writing   10 

Physics 5  Stenography 5 

General  History 5  Civil  Government i 

iTelegraphy i 


English  Literature  and  Comp.  5 
Latin  or  German  or  French  ..  4 
Astronomy    and     Physical 

Geography 5 

Geology  ) 
Physiology  ) 
Civil  Government i 


Drawing— freehand  and  mechanical — optional  in  all  courses,  and  required 
of  those  pupils  in  the  English  Course  who  expect  to  teach.  Third  year  in 
Commercial  Course  (optional). 

Figures  represent  number  of  recitations  each  week. 


HILLHOUSE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

PLAN   OF   WORK   IN  ENGLISH   LITERATURE   FOR   THE  YEAR    IS94-95. 


FIRST   YEAR. 


SECOND  YEAR. 


X     Selections  from  Irving. 
Lars. 

Rab  and  His  Friends. 
Short  Poems  from  Longfellow. 

X     Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Talisman. 
Evangeline. 
Tales  of  the  White  Hills. 

X     Merchant  of  Venice. 
Ivanhoe. 
Snow  Bound. 
Julius  Caesar. 


X    Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn— Part  r. 
Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn — 

Parts  I  and  2. 
Birds  and  Bees. 

X     Silas  Marner. 
Marmion. 

X     Gettysburg  speech. 
Woodstock. 

X     Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 
As  You  Like  It. 

X     Bunker  Hill  Oration— Part  2. 
Twelfth  Night. 


In  the  above  lists  the  books  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
expected  to  be  read.  Those  marked  thus:  X,  will  be  studied  carefully  two 
recitations  a  week  ;  those  unmarked  will  be  read  carefully  two  recitations  a 
week  ;  a  fifth  exercise  each  week  will  be  given  to  instruction  in  Composi- 
tion. 

Each  group  of  marked  and  unmarked  books  will  be  completed  before  any 
following  group  is  begun. 


HILLHOUSE   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PLAN   OF   WORK   IN  ENGLISH   LITERATURE   FOR   THE  YEAR    1894-95. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Adam  Bede. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Clive. 

Historical  Essays  of  Macaulay 
(Thurber). 

Passing  of  Arthur. 
Idylls  of  the  King. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Classical  List 

X     Princess. 

Idylls  of  the  King. 
English  Humorists. 
Abbot. 

X     Essay  on  Byron. 
Childe  Harold. 
House  of  Seven  Gables. 


Marmion. 
Woodstock. 

i 

Tempest. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

First  Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

X 

t 

English  List, 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Macbeth. 

'         X 

L'Allegro. 

X 

11  Penseroso. 

1       X 

Comus. 

'         X 

Lycidas. 

Essay  on  Milton. 

X 

Essay  on  Addison. 
Roger  de  Coverly  Papers 

X 

Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 
Abbott. 

1         X 

American  Scholar. 

In  the  above  lists  the  books  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
expected  to  be  read.  Those  marked  thus:  X.  will  be  studied  carefully  two 
recitations  a  week  ;  those  unmarked  will  be  carefully  read  two  recitations  a 
week  ;  a  fifth  exercise  each  week  will  be  given  to  instruction  in  Composi- 
tion. 

Each  group  of  marked  and  unmarked  books  will  be  completed  before  any 
following  group  is  begun. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  1894-95. 

B.  J  EPSON,  Supervisor. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS, 


Rooms.    Time.    Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb  Mar  Apr  May 

"      15       «3 


Hamilton 1  to    5  a.m.*  ,00  -  ,       ,^ 

St.  Francis  O.Aayl.  1"    4  pm.  f  ^  '  ,    3    ,  M 

D.'^L'r'".";::::::  1- S  i:i:\  '^  •>  "  •«   "  "  ■«  «   » 

Ki?&;::;::;::  J"'?  ;:S:}  «'i,  »  "  •'   .«  .5  .s  ^   .7 

Wooster 7**12  a.m.!  e    ,  ,„  -<e  ,       .        ,       o        « 

Edwards  Street....  i  **    7  pm.  f  5    i.a9  a6  -         7 


8 


June 

XO 

3 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms. 


Webster 

Winchester 

Cedar  Street 

Carlisle  Street 

Winchester 

Dizwell  Avenue... 

Webster 7 

N.  H.Orph.  Asyl'm     1 


to   6 
**    6 

'*    8 


Time. 

A.M.  ) 
K.M.  S 
A.M.  \ 
P.M.  t 
A.M.  I 
P.M.  f 
A.M.  * 
P.M.  f 


TUESDAY. 
Sept  Oct.  Nov.  I  Dec.  Jan. 


I 


«5 


4  2,30'  27 
II  9,6 
18  16  I  13 
as       23  I     20 

High  School,  Senior  and  Fourth  Classes  at  12.20  p.  m 
WEDNESDAY. 


18 


Feb  Mar  Apr 

May 

June 

5       5        9 

7 

4 

12  1  12      16 

M 

II 

«9  I   «9      23 

•I 

t8 

26  1  26      30 

a8 

as 

SCHOOLS. 


Shelton  Avenue  ...  i  to  11  a.m.  I 

W^oodward i  **    4  p.m.  f 

SlroRR I**    B  A.M.I 

Washington i  **    6  p.m.  f 

Eaton 7»"<ai 

N.  Quinniplac  St...  1  **    4 

Center  Street 1 

Washington 7  *'  12  a.m.  I 

Eaton I  '*    6  p.m.  \ 


A.M.  i 
P.M.  V 
P.M.  \ 


epl  Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec  Jan. 

Feb  Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

-.    3.3« 

a8 

--     2,30 

27 

27 

«,a9 

26 

12         10 

7 

1  '  1  ' 

6 

6 

10 

8 

5 

19    17 

'4 

1  „    1  .6 

»3 

»3 

>7 

.s    ' 

ta 

26     24 

.21 

'19             23 

20 

20 

34 

22       , 

«9 

THURSDAY. 
Manual  Training  School  at  9  a.  m. 


SCHOOLS.        ;   Rooms.    Time.   Sept  Oct.  Nov.  Dec 

I      ...         6 
»3 


I  to     6  I    A.M.  t    I        g 

I   **     4      P.M.  f    I  * 


Dwight 

Greenwich  Ave... 

Lovell X  "    6  A.M.  J 

West  Street i  **    4  pm- I 

Dwight ,    7""i  A.M. 

Lloyd  St.,  &  Annex,  i  **    6  1  p.m.  ( 

Lovell 7  **  12  I  / 

Day I  '*    6  '  I' 


13        «« 

ao      18 

37      as 


I   -- 


Jan.  FeblMar  Apt 

May 

10  1    7 

7       IX 

9 

17      14 

14      18 

16 

24    ,    21 

21       25 

«3 

30»'  a8 

a8      .. 

a 

June 

«3 

ao 
»7 

6 


SCHOOLS. 

Woolscy 

Davenport  Avenue 

Day 

Oak  Street  

Woolsey 

Orchard  Street 

Hallock  Street 

Humphrey 


Rooms. 

Time. 

I  to    6 

lA.M.  1 
P.M.  f 

I  **    4 

7   *'   12 

A.M.  1 

I  *'    4     P.M.  ( 

7    **  12 

A.M.* 
P.M.  f 

I        4 

I  **    8 

A.M.J 

I  "    4 

P.M.I 

FRIDAY. 

Sept  Oct.'  Nov. ; Dec.  Jan. j Feb 


7  5 

I 

14  X2 

: 

21  19 

a8  a6  , 


a  I     7 

9  I   »4 

x6  J  21 

*3  ,   - 


II       8 

<8      15 
as  '  2a 


Mar 
8 
«5 


Apr  May 

19  I  17 
26  24 
.-  13,3* 

..  I     .0 


June 

»4 
ai 

s8 

7 


High  School,  Junlot  and  Third  Classes  at  12.20  p.  m. 
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FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE,  1894-95. 

Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Dwight 

Woolaey 

Washiogton 

High  School J 

Man.  Train.  School  f 


a 


A.  M. 
A.M. 
A.  M. 

A.M. 


& 

O 

o 

O 


«7 


Xi 

a 


a6 
5 


«9 


i 


7 
»4 


«7 


2 


18 
as 


I 

St 


a 


fr 
S 


I  I 

TUESDAY. 


General 

Day 

High  School 1 

Man.  Train.  School ) 
Hamilton 


A.M. 

* 

3.30 

97 

8 

5 

A.M. 

IX 

9 

6 

4 

»S 

za 

A.M. 

18 

x6 

«3 

xz 

aa 

19 

A.M. 

25 

a3 

ao 

x8 

99 

a6 

>9 
a6 


29 


9 
x6 


93 
30 


>3 

3t> 


97 


I     X7 


7 


a8 


WEDNESDAY. 


LoTcU 

High  School J 

Man.  Train.  School ) 

Wooater 

Winchester 


A.M. 
A.M. 


»9 
a6 


3.31 


xo 


a8 


I  . 
I 

X7     I  X4 

34     I  ax 


.... 

9,30 

97 

97 

.... 

X,39 

s 

9 

6 

6 

10 

8 

xa 

x6 

»3 

13 

'7 

15 

19 

93 

ao 

ao 

94 

33 

x8 
.95 


36 
5 


THURSDAY. 


High  School ) 

Man.  Train.  School  | 

Webster 

General 

Baton 


A.M. 

6 

4 

z 

6 

zo 

7 

7 

XI 

A.  M. 

»3 

XI 

8 

13 

17 

M 

«4 

18 

A.M. 

30 

z8 

»5 

ao 

94 

31 

31 

95 

A.M. 

97 

95 

aa 

.... 

3i3« 

38 

38 

.... 

16 
93 


97 

6 


FRIDAY. 


High 8.30  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M. 

Miss  Ida  L.  Henry,  Assistant. 
High  School— Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday. 


Strong 

Webster.. 
DUwelL- 
LoTell... 


FRIDAY. 



- 

- 

- 

- 

A.M. 

7 

5  :  9  ;  7 

4 

z 

1,99 

13 

zo 

7 

A.M. 

M 

xa  1        X4 

xz 

8 

8  I 

X9 

«7 

X4 

A.M. 

az 

19    x6    ax 

z8 

«5 

»5 

36 

94 

az 

A.M. 

38 

96  1  33 

95 

33 

1 

33   1 

.... 

3,3. 

a8 

FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE.  1894-95. 

Miss  Julia  Nadler,  Assistant  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Dwlffht 

Winchester . 


Wooltey  . 
Webster.. 


Washiactoo 
N.  H.  OrpI 


hen  Asylum. 


Hamilton ... 
Orchard  St . 


1 

1 

1 

8 
% 

a6 

F.M.f 

-- 

1,29 

A.M.  1 
P.M.  J 

10 

8 

S 

A.M.  J 

!p.m.  f 

«7 

15 

t* 

A.M.  1 

Ip.m.  f 

■4 

99 

19 

I 

9 


7 

«4 


t 

£, 

1 

t 

< 

1 

S 

4 

4 

8 

6 

3 

II 

11 

»S 

»3 

to 

18 

18 

aa 

ao 

»7 

as 

as 

99 

•7 

«4 

TUESDAY. 


UoydSt. 

Haliock  and  Cedar 


Day  St« . 
Oak  St... 


Shelton  Av 

Greenwich  At.. 


Hamilton .. 
Carlisle  St.. 


4    I  a,  30 
;i     I      9 


Ferry  St 

Humphrey  St.  . 

Fair  St 

Wooater 

Winchester,  ... 


A.-.L 

P.M.  f 

A.M.  (.  ! 
P.M.  f  , 

A.M.  t 
P.M.  f 


27 

-- 

« 

5 

5 

9 

7 

6 

4 

»S 

la 

la 

16 

«4 

>3 

11 

aa 

19 

»9 

a3 

ai 

90 

18 

a9 

a6 

a6 

30 

•8 

18 

•5 


WEDNESDAY. 


5 

3»3« 

a8 

- 

a,  3< 

la 

10 

7 

S 

9 

«9 

17 

«4 

19 

16 

a6 

a4 

ai 

19 

ai 

•7 
6 
X3 


- 

I.  89 

.6 

to 

8 

5 

»7 

«5 

la 

•4 

aa 

«9 

THURSDAY. 


Bdwards  St. 1  a.m.  I  j 

Davenport  Av p.m.  j  | 


Shelton  At.,. 
Fair  St 


A.M.) 
P.M.  f 
1 

A.M.  ) 
P.M.  f 


West  St 

St.  Francis  Orph'n  Asy. 


Baton ._. I  A.M.  I 

P.M.  f 


N.  QutnniptacA  Center 


18 


I 


as     I    93 

FRIDAY. 


X7 
a4 

3»  3«  I     a8 


II 

9 

«3 

18 

x6 

•0 

as 

a3 

«7 

.- 

a 

6 

HallockSt iJA.M.  I  7 

Woodward a.m.  |  14 

Cedar  St a.m.  ai 

Baton iIa.m.  ,  98 


7 

4 

I 

i,a9 

la 

"  1 

M 

" 

8 

8 

»9 

.7 

91 

18 

IS 

XS 

a6 

a4 

., 

as 

aa 

99 

.. 

3*3« 

7 
«4 


FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS.  1894-95. 

BoARDMAN  Manual  Training  School. 

4.30  p.  M. 


Eighth  year  . 
Seventh  year 

Sixth  year 

Fifth  year..,. 
Fourth  year  . 
Third  year  .- 
Second  year. 


Second  half  First  year  . 

I 

First  half  First  year 

Kindergarten 


p.  M. 
4.30 


^ 


4.15 


4.00 


10 
12 
17 
19 

24 
26 


1 

Z 

1 

r 

1-^ 

£ 

1 

1 

< 

1 

24 

-- 

- 

2 

13 

-- 

10 

- 

31 

-- 

- 

9 

20 

-- 

n 

-- 

- 

5 

-- 

14 

25 

- 

22 

- 

-- 

7 

-- 

16 

27 

- 

24 

- 

- 

12 

- 

21 

- 

4 

29 

- 

-- 

14 

-- 

23 

- 

6 

I 

19 

- 

28 

- 

II 

6 

3 

21 

-- 

30 

-- 

13 

8 

8 

-- 

3 

- 

4 

25 

"" 

13 

12 

-- 

5 

-- 

6 

27 

15 

Special  meetings  will  be  arranged  for  training  substitutes  and  inexperienced 
teachers  in  methods,  in  form  study,  drawing  and  color. 


SEWING  LESSONS. 


TIME    TABLE    1894-95. 

Miss  Jennie  Messer,  Supervisor. 

Miss  Florence  I.  Bigelow,  Assistant. 

MONDAY. 


1 

i 

1 

1    ^ 

a 

at 

1 

1 

SCHOOLS. 

,^ 

a 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

,1 

■  1 

Lowell .  ..         

A.  M. 

I  Of  34 

i ' 

8,  99  1    5,  19 

3,  '7 

14,98 

XX,  35 

'xx,  95 

»S,39 
15,39 

j  3,37 
<  3,  37 

XX,  96 

BdwardsSt. 

I,.M. 

10,34 

'  8,  92  1  5,  19 

3,  >7 

14,38 

XX,  as 

II,  35 

XX,  36 

Winchester 

|.. 

«7 

'15,  99     X9,  96 

xo 

7,  ax 

4.18 

U,.8 

8,33 

'3,37 

x<Sa4 

SheltonAv 

,'•_- 

»7 

1 
15,99  .12,96 

xo 

7,  at 

4,18 

4,«8 

[8.33 

|»3,»7 

xo,a4 

TU 

ESDi 

6.ao 

\Y. 

Eaton 

A.  M. 
A.  M. 

4.18 
",a5 

9, 93 

4,18 

XX 

»5,»9 
8,aa 

ia,a6 
5,  «9 

xa,  36 
5,19 

16,30 
9,33 

«4,38 
7.  ax 

",95 

4,t8 

Wooster 

9, 16  13, 97 

1 

Strong 

P.  M. 

4,«8 

9,  93     6,  90 

4.18 

15,39 

13,  e6 

X3,  36 

16,30 

14.  38 

".35 

Fair  St 

P.  M. 

",a5 

a,  16    13,  97 

XI 

8,  aa 

5,19 

5,  X9 

9.33 

7,31 

4,18 

WED 

NES] 
14,38 

DAY 

_   

Dwight 

A.  U. 

5«  19 

3,  "7, 
3' 

xa 

a,  x6. 

13,37 

13,37 

17 

•W" 

13,36 

Dizwell  Av 

P.  M. 

5,19 

3.  "7,  M,  a8 
3> 

xa 

a,  16, 
30 

13,37 

«3,37 

«7 

39 

xa,  a6 

Webtter     

A.  M. 

i9f  a6 

10,  94       7,  91 

5,  '9 

9,  33 

6.ao 

6,  ao 

XO,  34 

8,8a 

5.19 

5.»9 

Cedar  St 

P.  M. 

13,  96 

10,  94      7,  91 

5,»9 

9,33 

6,ao 

6,30 

10,34 

8.aa 

THURSDAY. 

~ 

~~       " 

_ 

~~ 

— 

Woolaey 

A.  M. 

6.ao 

4,  18  '   X,  15 

6,  ao 

10,34 

7... 

7,81 

".35 

9,33 

X3%«7 

HallockSt 

P.M.! 

6,90 

4,  18      1,  15 

6,ao 

xo,  a4 

7," 

7,  3« 

13,35 

9,33 

«3.37 

Qulnnipiac 

P.  M. 

«3 

XI            8     . 

«3 

«7.3« 

>8 

a8 

a 

6 

Woodward 

P.  M.  ' 

97 

as         aa 

FRIDAY. 

3 

>4 

»4 

x8 

16 

so 

Hamilton 

A.M.  ' 

7,91 

5,  19       9,  16 

7,  ax 

",as 

8,33 

8,3a! 

»9 

3.  «7» 
3« 

14.38 

Ferry  St.     ' 

P.  M. 

7,  91 

5,  19     a,  16  , 

7,  ax 

XX,  35 

8,33 

8.31 

19 

3,  «7. 

14,38 

Washington 1 

Day 1 

1 

A.  M.  , 

14,38 

19,  a6  1  9,  33 

«4 

4,18 

.'''5, 

1,  IS, 
39 

96     , 

3« 
",.4' 

7.31 

P.  M. 

1 

[4,98 

19,  36     9,  a3 

«4 

4,16 

».  «5 

1 

»,  15. 
•9    1 

a6 

1 

"»84: 

7.31 

SEWING    LESSONS. 

TIME   TABLE,   1894-95. 

Miss  Jennie  Messer,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


6 


Winchester. 

Shelton 

Lorell 

Edward 

Quinnipiac  . 


8 

A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 


7ia» 
7,  ar 
14,  a8 

a8 

14 


4.18 
4.  x8 

25 


S 


< 


4,  t8  8,  aa  6,  ao  3,  17 

4,  18  8,  aa  6,  ao  3,  17 

II,  as  i5<  29  i3«  27  io«  34 

as  39  37  34 

II  15  X)  10 


TUESDAY. 


Boardman  . 

Skinner 

Eaton 

Eaton 

Wooster..* 

Fair 

Strong 


A.  M. 

p.  M. 
A.  M. 
p.  M. 
A.  M.  I 
}>.  M. 
P.  M.      , 


4       I 
4 
11       I 


18 
z8 


8,  IS 
»5 


39 
29 
8 


5.  «2 

5." 

la 

la 

19 

X9 

»9 

»9 

a6 

a6 

a6 

a6 

5 

5 

9«  16 
i6 

23 
33 
30 
30 
9 


7.  M     I    4,  ' 


a8 

a8 

7 


18 
18 
25 

25 

4 


WEDNESDAY. 


Webster... 

Welch 

Boardman . 
Dixwell.... 
D  wight.... 

Lloyd 

Cedar 


A.  M. 

5 

9 

6 

6 

10 

P.  M. 

5 

9 

6 

6 

10 

A.  M. 

12,  19 

16,  33 

13.  20 

x3»ao 

17,24 

P.  M. 

13 

16 

«3 

13 

17 

A.  M. 

-- 

2,30 

27 

27 

P.  M. 

-- 

3,30 

37 

27 

P.  M. 

19 

1 

33 

ao 

ao 

»4 

1 

1    8 

5 

8 

5 

15.22 

13,  19 

»5 

13 

1,39 

36 

1,29 

a6 

aa 

X9 

THURSDAY. 


Boardman  .. 

Hallock 

Woolsey  ... 

Ferry 

Day 

Woodward  . 


.  I       A.  M. 

p.  M. 

A.  M. 

p.  M. 

A.  M. 
.    i      p.  M. 


N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum 


A.  M. 


X7.  24 
24 


3* 
«7 
3x 


14,  31       I     14,  91 


7 

7 

aS 

M 


7 

7 

a8 

«4 

aS 


18,  35       16,  33 


i,23 

20,37 

23 

27 

9 

»3 

9 

«3 

a 

6 

FRIDAY. 


11 

Boardman .|l  a.m.  14,21       18,  as  15*23  is«  2a    ;      26       3,24,31 

Washington h  a.m.  4  i  x,  ag 

Hamilton '!  a.m.  7  11  8  8  19  17 


31,  a8 
7 
M 


:) 


SEWING    LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE.   1894-^5- 

Miss  Florence  I.  Bigelow,  Assistant. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS.  g 
H 

Wincliester a.m. 

SheltoD P.M. 

Lovell A.M. 

Bdwards r.  m. 

Quinnlpiac ,  a.m. 

Wooster a.  m. 

Fair 1 1  P.M. 

Boardman V  a.m. 

Skinner p.m. 

Eaton !'  a.  m. 

Eaton P.  m. 

I 

Strong I  P.M. 


5 

S 


I 


I 

I  14,  a8 

I       - 
!      38 


u 

d. 

4,>8 
4.i8 

II 

as 


o. 


8,  M 

8,a9 


4,«8 

4,  18 

11*95        I5«  ^ 
«•       I       »S 
»5  «9 


s       ^ 


6,  ao 
6,  ao 

«3 
»7 


3«  >7 
3.  «7 
10,  24 


TUESDAY. 


I         4  I  «5 

j         4  ^  .5 

I   II,  18  »2,  ag 

I    ..  I  „ 

..  i  8 

"  I  * 

18  aa 


la  ta  16 

la  la       I       16 

19,  26       ig,  26    I  23,  30 


26  26 

5       '        5 

5       I         5 


«9 


30 
9 
Q 
19       1       83 


14 


II 


21,  28        18,  25 

28       I    *  25 

'    I     * 

7  4 

18 


21 


WEDNESDAY. 


Boardman  . 
Dixwell  ... 

Dwi£ht 

Lloyd 

Webster... 

Welch 

Cedar 


P.M. 

A.  M. 
p.  M. 

J  A.  M. 
.1  p.  M. 
-I     «••»•• 


«9 
»9 

5 


I  a,  9,  30 
I    a.  30 

I       '^ 

,      .«« 

I 

23 

!    - 

i        9 


6,  27 
27 
«3 
"3 


6,  27 
•7 
«3 
■3 
ao 
90 
6 


«7 
»7 
a4 
a4 


1,8,99 

1.99 

«5 

«5 


S,a6 
26 


«9 

5 


THURSDAY. 


Boardman . . 
Hallock  .... 
Woolaey  ... 

Ferry 

Day 

Woodward  . 


I 


A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 


N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum      a.m. 


10 
a4 

34 

I 
17 

3« 

>7       I 


7»a8     I    7,88 

7       I         7 


>4 

98 
»4 


M 

28 
»4 


as 
18 


9.  a 
9 
a3 
a3 
16 


«3.6 

»3 

27 

a7 
90 


FRIDAY. 


Boardman  . . . 
Washington . 
Hamilton 


A.  M. 
A.  M. 
A.  M. 


4.11     I     1,8 
18  15 

25  32 


I,  8,  29 

'5 
22 


19       ;   10,  17 
26       I       24 
--       i    3. 3« 


PENMANSHIP. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  1894-95. 

Geo.  a.  Booth,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY,  P.  M. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms  , 

5-8 

0        a> 

2;      Q 

Rooms 
9-12 

12  i 

19  |.... 
5  1 

1.^ 

c 

C« 

1 
1 
1 



1 

I.I 

Rooms  i-.^ 

..J   .8 

—  .        25 

April. 

Webster, 

1 
17    .... i 
10    .... 
24    1 

::::i 

20 

Shelton  Ave.,----- 

Washington, t 

-  -  - . 

Eaton, - t 

8  ! 

15 
29 
22 

...-      3 
10 

.... 

25 

.... 

'22  '' 

Woolsey, 1 

Fair  St.. 

.— 

.... 

29  i.-.. 
15  , 

Hallock  St.. ' 

Woodward  Ave., 

7 
M 
28 

1 

Humphrey  St.,  -.- 

' 

1 

. .  - . 

West  St., 

1         j 

.  _  -  _ . 

Oak  St 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum. 

.... 

4 
II 
iS 

4 
II 

—  — 

Dixwell  Ave., 

• 

' 

1  -  -  - . 

Davenport  Ave., . - 

.... 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asy  ,. 

* "  •" 

....j.— 



! 

, 

.... 

WEDNESDAY,  P.  M. 


r 


Dwight, 12 

Day, 19 

Wooster 26    

Winchester. ,     3 

Hamilton, ! 1  10 

Lovell I  17 

Ferry  St ;  24 

Orchard  St 

Edwards  St., 

Lloyd  St.. -- 

Greenwich  Ave., 

Strong 

Cedar  St 

Carlisle  St., 

Center  St.,            ) 
Quinnipiac  St.,    ) 


7 

14 
28 


21 


5 
12 

19 


2 

9 
16 

23 


13 

20 

6 

27 


6 
13 


20 
27 


10 

17 


24 


29 


PENMANSHIP  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE,   1894^5. 

Miss  Bridgitta  Galligan,  Assistant  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

1 

1 

October 

1 

5 
xa 

«9 
96 

1 
1 

s 

1 

1 

April 

B 
3 

Webster 

Humphrey 

SheltooAT 

P.M.  f 

A.1I.J 
P.M.  f 

A.M. 
P.M.  f 

A.M.» 
P.M.f 

XO 

"4 

8 
i     " 
>»a9 

3 
10 

X7 

>4 

91 

38 

7 

XX 

18 

as 

4 

IX 

18 

»5 

sa 

8 

>3 
ao 

«7 
6 

10 

Oak 

WasbingtoD 

«7 

N.H.Orph'n  Asylum 
Eaton 

•4 
3 

TUESDAY. 


Wooster '   a.m.  I 

West P.M.) 


Dwigbt 
.Ft 


St.  Francis  Orp.  A syl. 


Day..... 
Orcliard  . 


Ferry.. 
LoTell . 


A.M.  ) 
P.M.  S 

A.M.  ) 
P.M.f 

A.M.  I 
P.M.J 


X8 


a,  30 

a7 

1 

9 

6 

4 

16 

«3 

XI 

as 

90 

x8 

aa         X9 


5 

9 

7 

xa 

x6 

«4 

»9 

a3 

21 

96 

30 

98 

x8 

95 


WEDNESDAY. 


Woolsey I  a.m. 

Fair [a.m. 

Hallock j   A.M. 

Woodward 1   a.m. 


5  3,31  98                 3,30  97 

19  17  14  13  I     x6  j     X3 

a6  24  91  19  '     33  ao 

xa  XO  7  5           9  6 


•7 
>3 


X,  99  .  96 

1 

X5     '  xa 

99  X9 

8  5 


THURSDAY. 


Lloyd  St.  and  Annex.    '  a, 
Carlisle 1    p.-..  1  . 

Strong 

Greenwich 


A.M.  ) 
'j  H.M.  J  . 


Hamilton .a.m. 


Winchester a.m 


II 


Cedar. 


A.M.  (  , 
P.M.  i   I 


P.M 


4      I        I 

i 
8 


XI 


6 
»3 


lo  7 

»7     i     >4 


x8     I     15         30    I     94     I     9X 


35         aa 


3. 3«       a8 


7 
«4 


98 


x8 


9 
x6 


6 
«3 


FRIDAY. 


Dlzwell I  A.M. 

Center »  l! 

Quinnipiac f  i^"* 


Edwards j   a.m. 

Davenport |  a.m. 


7 
«4 


a8 


>9 
a6 


9 
x6 
a3 


XX 

8 

8 

»9 

«7 

ax 

x8 

«S 

1     '' 

36 

a4 

•8 

^S 

93 

!    99 

3«3« 

7 

4 

X 

I.,a9 

XO 

«4 

PENMANSHIP. 


TEACHERS'    MEETINGS.    1894-95. 
High  School,  Room  2,  4.30  p.m. 


Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time,  with  the  approval   of   the 
Superintendent. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CLASSES  IN  WOOD-WORK. 

BOARDMAN    MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 
Grade  VII,  9  a.  m. 


SCHOOLS. 


I 


e 


6 

I    Q 


A         fiu 


Webster I    a,  x8 

Welch I  3,19 

Woolscy 4,  33 

Eaton 5,  33 

Dwiffht !    8,  34 


5.  a> 

6,  33  I 


Lovell 9,  35 

Woostcr '10,  a6 

Winchester 'I»i.a9 

Washington xa,  30 

Strong ;|i5,  31 

Hamilton 1    16 

Day I    17 


7.33 

8,  36 

9.  a? 
13,  38 

X3 

M 

IS 

I     16 

I   >•  «9 

3,  30 


13 

I     '3 
14 

f '^ 

18 

,  3.  >9 

4.  ao 

to 


7»a3 
8,24 
9»«5 
10,  38 

XT,  39 
14,30 

«5.3i 

x6 

17 
3,  x8 
3,  ax 


8,36 

XI,  37 

ta,  38 

>3 

M 

X5 

x8 

1,19 

4,  30 

5,  ax 

6,  33 

7,  as 


I 


s       ^ 


»4 
«5 

)8 

1,19 
4.  ao 

6«  33 

7,  as 
8,36 
XI,  37 

13,  38 

«3.  »9 


8,  as 
I  9.a6 
10,39 
IX,  30 

,     »S 

x6 

I 
»7 

x8 
«9 

I  " 

a4 


»3ia9 

14,3* 

»S 

16 

X,  17 
3,  30 
3.  ax 

6,  32 

,7,a3 

8,a4 

I  9.  a7 

10,  38 


«7 
x8 

3.  X9 


5««« 

6,  34 

7.  as 
10,  a6 
IX,  «7 
la,  98 

»3 
X4 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CLASSES  IN  COOKING. 

BOARDMAN    MANUAL  TRAINING   SCHOOL. 
Grade  VII,  2  p.  m. 


SCHOOLS. 


I  5 
I  g 


I 


2;    I   Q       A 


_i 


Webster I  a,  x8 

I 
Welch I  3.  »9 

Woolsey 1  4.  aa 

Baton I  5.23 

Dwlgbt ;  8,  34 

Lovell 9,35 

Wooster 1  10,  36 

Winchester i|ii,a9 

W*ashington il"»3o 


Strong 

Hamilton . 
Day 


'I 


«S,3t 
x6 
«7 


I  5,  ax 

6,  33 

7,33 

8,36 

I  9ia7 

13,  38 

«3 

I 

1     '^ 

x6 
I  »,  »9 


-|- 


X3 

«3 

14 

«7 

x8 

3,  X9 

4,30 

5.  ax 

6 

7 


7,  a3 
8,a4 
9»a5 
1 10,  38 
XI,  39 
M.  30 
«S.  3« 

a,  x8 

3.ai 

1  4,  a3 


8,  36 
XI,  37 

13,  38 
,       XT 

14 
»5 

x8 
X,  19 

4,  ao 

5.  ax 

I    6,83 

I 

,  7,  as 


I     »4 

X5 

x8 

;  1,19 

I  4,  30 
5iax 

I    6,  33 


a 

< 

8,  as 


7,  as 
8.36 

XX,  87 
13,  88 

«3«a9 


9,  a6 
10,  89 

XI,  30 

I  «« 

I 

17 

x8 


«3.  a9 

«4,3« 

IS 

x6 

t,  90 

3.  «' 

6,  33 

7,  a? 
8.84 
9»a7 

xo,  a8 


X7 
18 

3,  X9 

4,  30 

5,  ai 
6,»4 
7,  as 

xo,  a6 

11,87 
13,88 

X3 

«4 


o 
o 

I 

D 

CO 

I 
O 

I 

o 


2 

z 


o 
cr 


O 

GO 


o 

z 
> 


O 
O 

o 

5 


CO 
CO 


teachers'  meetings.  105 

TEACHERS*  MEETINGS. 

GRAMMAR    SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS. 
Office  of  the  Board  of  Education— 4.30  p.  M. 

November  6.  February  5.  May  7. 

December  4.  March  5.  June  4. 

Jfinuary  4.  April  9. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
Room  9,  High  School — 2.30  P.  M. 
October  23.  January  29.  April  30. 

November  13.  February  19.  May  21. 

December  4.  March  12.  June  11. 

January  8.  April  9. 


GRAMMAR    GRADE    TEACHERS. 
Grades  VI.  VII  and  VIII. 
Boardman  Manual  Training  School — 4.30  p.  M. 
November  15.  February  11.  May  7. 


INTERMEDIATE  GRADE  TEACHERS. 
Grades  IV  and  V. 
Boardman  Manual  Training  School — 4.30  p.  m. 
November  26.  February  26.  April  26. 


PRIMARY    GRADE    TEACHERS. 
Grades  I.  II  and  III. 
Room  10,  High  School— 4.30  p.  m. 
December  17.  February  18.  April  22. 


BOUNDARIES. 


BOUNDS  OF  THE  NEW   HAVEN  CITY   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the 
town  of  New  Haven  except  the  Westville  and  South  Districts. 
That  part  of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from 
the  Bridge  over  West  River  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the 
outlet  of  Beaver  Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along 
the  brook  flowing  into  said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the 
Westville  District.  That  part  which  lies  south  of  the  road 
which  crosses  Townsend  avenue  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
Fort  is  the  South  District. 


DAY    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge  includes  neither  side  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  neither  side  of  West  Portsea 
to  Washington  street,  neither  side  of  Washington  street  to 
Spring  street,  both  sides  of  Spring  street  to  Howard  avenu^ 
neither  side  of  Spring  street  from  Howard  avenue  to  the 
Water  front  and  on  said  front  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


WASHINGTON   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  West  Portsea  street  with  the 
Derby  Railroad,  includes  both  sides  of  West  Portsea  street 
to  Washington  street,  both  sides  of  Washington  street  to 
Spring  street,  neither  side  of  Spring  street  to  Howard  avenue, 
both  sides  of  Spring  street  from  Howard  avenue  to  the  Rail- 
road, on  the  line  of  the  Railroad  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side 
of  Meadow  street  to  West  Water  street,  thence  by  the  shortest 
line  to  the  Derby  Railroad  and  on  said  Railroad  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 


BOUNDARIES.  I07 

WELCH   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  Derby  Railroad,  thence  on  said  Railroad  to  the  line  of 
Hill  street  continued,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  including  Hill 
Court  to  Oak  street,  both  sides  of  Oak  street  to  Davenport 
avenue  and  neither  side  of  Davenport  avenue  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

WEBSTER   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  includes  both 
sides  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George 
to  Howe,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  neither  side  of  Chapel 
to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm  to 
Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to  Congress  avenue,  neither 
side  of  Congress  avenue  to  Oak,  neither  side  of  Oak  to 
Davenport  avenue,  both  sides  of  Davenport  avenue  to  West 
Bridge,  thence  along  West  river  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


DWIGHT    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  includes  neither  side 
of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  neither  side  of  George  to 
Howe,  neither  side  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel 
to  York,  neither  side  of  York  to  Elm,  both  sides  of  Elm  to 
College,  both  sides  of  College  to  Grove,  both  sides  of  Grove 
to  Ashmun,  both  sides  of  Ashmun  to  Pierpont  Court,  and 
neither  side  of  Pierpont  Court,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
junction  of  Goffe  street  with  Dixwell  avenue,  neither  side  of 
Goffe  to  the  district  line,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

WINCHESTER    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Goffe  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  both  sides  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in 
the  shortest  direct  line  to  Ashmun  street,  including  Pierpont 
Court,  neither  side  of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  neither  side  of  Grove 
to  Prospect,  both  sides  of  Prospect  to  Hamden  line,  on  Hamden 
line  to  the  district  line  of  Westville  District,  and  on  that  line 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 


I08  BOUNDARIES. 


LOVELL    SUB-DISTRICT. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the 
Hamden  line  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  to  Sachem 
street,  neither  side  of  Sachem  street  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence 
in  the  shortest  line  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets 
both  sides  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  both  sides  of  State  to 
Humphrey  street,  both  sides  of  Humphrey  street  to  Laurel, 
neither  side  of  Laurel  to  Mill  river,  on  Mill  river  to  the  Ham- 
den line,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


EATON    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  corner  of  College  and  Elm  street,  includes 
neither  side  of  College  street  to  Prospect  street,  neither  side  of 
Prospect  to  Sachem  street,  both  sides  of  Sachem  street  to 
Whitney  avenue,  thence  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl 
streets,  neither  side  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  neither  side  of 
State  to  Humphrey  street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey  to 
Wallace  street,  neither  side  of  Wallace  to  the  Railroad, 
thence  along  the  Railroad  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through 
the  center  of  Franklin  to  Grand  avenue,  both  sides  of 
Franklin  from  Grand  avenue  to  Chapel  street,  both  sides  of 
Chapel  to  Church  street,  both  sides  of  Church  to  Elm  street, 
and  both  sides  of  Elm  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


WOOSTER    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Laurel  street  with  Mill  river, 
down  said  River  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street, 
both  sides  of  Meadow  street  to  the  corner  of  West  Water 
street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Hill  street,  both  sides  of 
Hill  street  (including  Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue,  both 
sides  of  Congress  avenue  to  Church  street,  both  sides  of 
Church  street  to  Chapel  street,  neither  side  of  Chapel  to 
Franklin  street,  neither  side  of  Franklin  to  Grand  avenue 
thence  through  the  center  of  Franklin  street  to  the  Railroad, 
thence  on  the  Railroad  to  Wallace  street,  both  sides  of  Wal- 
lace street  to  Laurel  street,  and  both  sides  of  Laurel  street  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 


BOUNDARIES.  IO9 

WOOLSEY    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  Rail- 
road with  Mill  river,  down  Mill  river  and  the  entire  water 
front  to  the  line  separating  the  city  from  the  South  District, 
thence  on  that  line  to  the  Town  boundary,  on  that  boundary 
to  the  Shore  Line  Railroad,  on  said  Railroad  to  Meadow  street, 
includes  both  sides  of  Meadow  street  to  Ferry  street,  both 
sides  of  Ferry  street  to  Clay  street,  both  sides  of  Clay  street 
to  Monroe  street,  both  sides  of  Monroe  street  to  Lombard 
street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


STRONG    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  town  boundary  with  Mill 
river,  down  said  river  to  Lombard  street  continued,  both  sides 
of  Lombard  street  to  Monroe  street,  neither  side  of  Monroe 
street  to  Clay  street,  neither  side  of  Clay  street  to  Ferry  street, 
neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side  of 
Meadow  street  to  the  Town  line  and  on  said  line  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 


no 


TEACHERS    AND    SALARIES. 


TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1894-95. 


WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


Room, 


8 
C 

PhyLlab. 

2 

7 

ClwDLLab. 
B 
I 
F 
10 
10 
4 
5 

12 
I 

D 
6 
14 
15 
9 
II 
G 


Teacher. 


HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Orange  St,  car.   Wall 

Isaac  Thomas,  Prin,^  Eng,  and  Latin, 

Charles  E.  Ssngeni,  ^AfaiAemattcs, 

E.  Theo.  Lief  eld, Science  and  J/isfary,  .. 

M.  M.  Marble Physics, 

George  A.  Booth, Commercial, 

Wm.  H.  Hackett, Latin  andCreek, 

B.  W.  McFarland. . . .  Chemistry 

C.  H.  Zimmerman,  ..Latin  and  Greeh, 

Mary  A.  Marshall,. . .Botany  and  Zoology,.. . 

Mary  W.  Storrs, English  and  History, .  _ 

Annie  S.  ^ohTiSon,...  Astronomy  and  History, 
Susan  S.  Sheridan,  ..English  Literature,  ... 

Grace  A.  Weeks, Mathematics 

M.  Elmina  Woodruff,  Mathematics  and  Eng,, 

Carine  Warner Latin  and  Mathematics, 

Anne  A.  McAlister,.£'«^/i>A, 

Carrie  M.  Hills, Latin  and  Mathematics, 

Genevieve  Kinne.Za/iir,  Greeh  and  German, 

Eleanor  E.  Cutler, Latin  and  English, 

Clara  R.  Walker English  and  German,  . 

Marian  P.  Whitney,.  .French  and  German,  .. 

M.  Ad&le  Allen, English  and  Latin, 

Ellen  C.  Abbott, German, 

Lucy  M.  Whitmore,  .Clerk, 


$2,700 

$1,400 

1,100 

1,800 

1,500 

900 

1,000 

1,200 

700 

800 

1,000 

1,100 

900 

750 

800 

750 

700 

900 

750 

900 

1,000 

1,000 

750 

450 

Total, $24,850 


Salary. 


Residence. 


22  Trumbull. 

38  Lynwood. 
50  Edwards. 
244  Oak. 
450  Elm. 
143  West. 
420  Temple. 
22  Trumbull. 
83  Grove. 
19  Wall. 
374  Grand  av. 
519  Orange. 
1494  Chapel. 
I  Howe. 
1370  Chapel. 
254  Crown. 
143  Edwards. 
55  Pearl. 
284  Orange. 
83  Grove. 
227  Church. 
83  Grove. 
West  Haven. 
147  Bradley. 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 


Ill 


AVEBSTER    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Gimdc     SaluT. 


12 

I2lstf. 

II 

lO 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

a 

lb. 

la. 

I 


John  G.  Lewis,  Principal. 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

Gtorge  St,  cor.  York. 

Ada  T.  Somers 8 

Mary  £.  Andrew, 8 

Clara  Hurlburt, 7« 

Julia  A.  Malcolm 7 

Hattie  Scbulhafer tb 

Rutb  Goiiiam, - 6* 

Eliza  A.  Benbam, . 6 

Sara  S.Wilson 5* 

Catherine  M.  Downes, 5« 

Margaret  McKieman, ^b 

Alice  M.  Chapin, 4      I 

Lottie  W.  Sloan, 3^     \ 

LMaudTisdale 2r 

Ada  L.  Rutb 2      ! 

Mary  J.  Alden i       j 

Beata  W.  Bissell. Extra! 


♦2.500     438  George. 


OAK  ST.  SCHOOL. 
€or.  Greenwood. 


Louise  G.  Wolcott, 4&  5 

Laura  E.  Lampson, |  3&4 

Sarah  A.  Lyle, ^c 

Mary  G.  Warner, 


DAVENPORT  AVE.  SCHOOL. 
cor.  Asylum. 


Elizabeth  M.  Healey, . 
Mary  A.  Mallahan»... 
Margaret  E.  Smith, . 


4&5 

3&4 

2r 


Emma  F.Weld, i 


Total,. 


I 


$750 
550 
700 

675 
650 
640 
630 
620 
600 
500 
450 
500 
350 
400 
600 
350 


$620 
530 
400 
525 


$2,075 


218  Goffe. 

80  Ward. 

302  Temple. 

267  Portsea. 

119  State. 

172  Olive. 

29  High. 

379  Crown. 

103  Howe. 
I  16  Park. 
\  128  Ward. 

38  High.  • 
,  268  Orchard. 
I  II  Garden. 

65  Kensington. 

308  Crown. 


♦8,965  I 


loi  Sylvan  av. 
15  Park. 
229  Congress. 
92  Clark. 


♦620  I  117  Sherman  av. 

530  I  90  Asylum. 

470  323  Cedar. 

600  I  loi  Wall. 

♦2,220 
♦15,760 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


EATON     DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


Grade.      Salary. 


Restdence. 


Albert  B.  Fifield,  Principal, 

EATON  SCHOOL. 

Jefferson  Street ^  cor,  St,  John, 


$2,500      149  College. 


12 

12  int. 

II 

10 

9 

8a 

8 

la 

7 

6 

5 

4« 

4 

3 

2 

\a 

I 


Eunice  K.  Armstead... 

Kate  S.  Bristol, 

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

Annie  L,  Thomson,  ... 

Mary  J.  Bronson, 

Sara  A.  Mallory, 

Joanna  M.  Flannagan, . 

Mary  E.  Egan, 

(  Cornelia  B.  Slade, 

Mary  F.  Leary, 

Rose  F.  Conlan, 

I  Anne  E.  Clarke 

Sarah  J.  Flanagan, 

I  Jessie  E.  Hine, 

Frances  B.  Barney, 

Hattie  Barker 

'  Mary  J.  Hayes, 


8 

1       *750 

136  Humphrey. 

8 

450 

191  Exchange. 

7« 

700 

31  Clark. 

tb 

1         600 

145  Edwards. 

ta 

640 

13  Home  Place. 

6 

1        630 

63  Grove. 

5^ 

'        620 

428  Chapel. 

5« 

;              600 

202  Franklin. 

5 

;    580 

629  Chapel. 

^b 

1    560 

925  Grand  av. 

4a 

1    545 

176  Franklin. 

3^ 

500 

14  Jefferson. 

3fl 

490 

47  Lake  Place. 

2 

450 

84  Cottage. 

la 

500 

503  Orange. 

I 

600 , 

108  Greene. 

I 

600 

660  State. 

$9.985 1 

I 


SKINNER  SCHOOL. 
State  Street,  cor.  Summer, 


Sarah  E.  Briggs 5^     1  $610 

Ellen  A.  Kenny j     Aa    j  545 

Mary  E.  Kinsella, |     3a  490 

Agnes  L.  Hall [     2  400 

Anna  M.  Brennan, j     i       |  600 

Lucia  M.  Bower Kg.    .  500 

Gertrude  A.  Woodruff, Kg.  Aii't.'  350 

'  $3,495 


63  Clark. 
31  Clark. 
9  Myrtle. 
212  Wooster. 
12  Elliott. 
North  Haven. 
120  St.  John. 


Total,. 


I  $15,810 
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'WOOSTER    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


I  Grade. 


12 

12  isst. 

II 

lO 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


Mrs.  M.  L.  Breen,  Principal, 

WOOSTER   SCHOOL. 

Woosier  Street,  cor,  Wallace, 

Minnie  T.  Bird, 8 

Lyla  M.  Scranton, 8 

Jennie  S.  Burlock, 

Eleanor  F.  Healy, 

Mary  C.  Gorham, 

Charlotte  Gorham, 

Katherine  G.  Campbell, 

Sophie  Cahn, 

Mary  A.  Costello, 

Anna  E.  Hennig, 

Rose  A.  Moriarty, 

Miriam  T.  Galbraith, 

Edith  F.  Adams 

Evelena  V.  Rockwell, 


FAIR  ST.  SCHOOL. 

near  Olive, 

Catharine  Morstatter, 

Lillian  E.  Daniels, 

Mary  L.  Lock  wood 

Helen  R.  Mathison,  (substitute) 

Josephine  \.  Reynolds 

Eleanor  F.  Marcus, 

Jennie  R.  Boyce 

Clara  A.  Dunsing, 

Emma  Cook, 

Margaretta  Simpson, 

Jennie  E.  Barber, -• 

WHITING  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Mary  F.  O'Brien,. 

Total,.. 


7« 

tb 

6 

5« 

5 

4a 

4 

3« 

2ll 

\a 

I 

Extra 


Salary. 


Residence. 


$i,8oo  .  573  George. 


6 

5 

4fl 
4^ 
3a 

2f 
\b 
I 

Kg. 
Asst. 
Ung. 


$750 
550 
700 
650 
630 
600 
580 

545 
500 
350 
400 
450 
600 
350 


$7,655 


$670 
350 
545 
500 
350 
400 

475 
400 
450 
350 
800 


I    $5,290 
1 
Ung.         $650 

$15,395 


223  Bradley. 
114  Lawrence. 
78  Whalleyav. 
66  St.  John. 
15  Warren. 
172  Olive. 
45  Hamilton. 
18  Warren. 
214  Franklin. 
40  Whiting. 
116  Lloyd. 
124  Wooster. 
120  St.  John. 
28  Spruce. 


13  Spruce. 
12  Gregory. 

128  Howe. 

2  Audubon. 
550  Whalley  av. 
423  Temple. 
106  St.  John. 
54  Salem. 
61  Admiral. 
20  Eld. 

129  Dwight. 


420  Winthrop  av. 


8 


114  TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


^VOOSTER    DISTRICT. 


Teacher.  Salary.    I              Resideocc. 

SUBSTITUTES.  j 

Mary  Ferris, $350  1  100  Greene. 

Bernice  Piatt, 1  350  34  Kensington. 

Henrietta  Levy, 325  i  571  State. 

Henrietta  J.  Stuart,  Kg., 300  I  113  D wight. 

Edna  Mix 1  350  ,  212  Wooster. 

Rose  A.  Kearney, 300  104  Humphrey. 

Nellie  E.  Robinson 450  |  212  Wooster. 

Leah  M.  Hutchinson,  Kg., ,  300  East  Haven. 

May  Bauman, j  300  ,  617  George. 

Total, I  $3,025  • 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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Room.) 


Teacher. 


Grade.      Salary. 


HAMILTON   SCHOOL. 

Between   Wallace  and  Hamilton. 

S.  M.  Celestine  Wall,  Prin, 


12 
12  Ant 

II 
10 

»r 

8       I 

6    i 

5 

4fl 
4 

3 

2b 

2a 

2 

lb 
la 

I 
1 


I 


Rita  Shea, 8 

Anne  P.  Day, 8 

Cornelia  Clinton, ^a 

Helena  Charlton, [  tb 

Gertrude  Roche, '  5^ 

Nellie  R.  Brown  (Substitute) i  5^ 

Veronica  Murray, ■  5a 

Patricia  Carney, I  4b 

Clementine  Kenney, '  4^ 

Vincentia  Green  (Substitute), j  4a 

Pauline  Hughson, 3^ 

Ambrosia  Coonan, '  3 

Ita  Clark, 2c 

Mary  £.  Dallaher, >  20 

Pauline  Regan, 1  2 

M.  Celina  Murphy, : |  ic 

Mary  O'Gorman, |  la 

Alice  Flanagan, i 

Julia  Flanagan, I  i 

Mildred  Hayes, i 

Emma  D.  Clark,  _.- ■  Asst. 

Nellie  McGihness, Extra 

Jessie  I.  Scranton, I  Kg. 

Kate  Langtr}', |  Kg.  Asst. 

Mary  W.  Brown, |  Kg.  Asst. 

Total, I 


Residence. 


$1,600     267  Franklin. 


750 

267  Franklin. 

;        550 

10  College. 

1        700 

267  Franklin. 

650 

t(          (( 

620 

"          •♦ 

620 

192  Wallace. 

600 

267  Franklin. 

560 

tt          «i 

560 

i<          «t 

545 

u                    tt 

500 

177  Franklin. 

480 

267  Franklin. 

470 

tt 

460 

92  Bradley. 

450 

267  Franklin. 

450 

tt          tt 

500 

772  State. 

550 

47  Lake  pi. 

600 

tt 

500 

267  Franklin. 

450  , 

119  Poplar. 

350 

388  EasL 

550  . 

114  Lawrence 

400' 

175  Ferry. 

400  [ 

91  Olive. 

$14,865 


Ii6 


TKACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 


DWIGHT     DISTRICT. 


Room. 


12 

12  Ant 

II 

lo 

9 

8 

I 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
1 


Teacher. 


Grade.      Salar>'. 


Residence. 


L.  L.  Camp,  Principal, 
DWIGHT   SCHOOL. 

Edgewood  Av,^  cor.  Gill  St, 

I 

Georgina  Norman, I  8 

Annie  M.  Maltby, '  8 

Harriet  E.  J  udson, :  ^a 

Mary  A.  Maltby i  7 

Lottie  J.  Thompson, j  tb 

Helen  M.  Thomas, '  6 

Harriet  E.  Trowbridge, 5^ 

Nora  A.  Sweeney, 5 

Charlotte  A.  Clarke, '  4^ 

Katherine  R.  Simmons, 1  3^ 

Helen  A.  Austin, 2^ 

Charlotte  H.  Oviatt \a 

Edna  C.  Lines, |  i 

L.  Etta  Piatt Extra 


ORCHARD   ST.  SCHOOL. 

near  Edgewood  A  v.  \ 

Lizzie  V.  Southworth, 4^ 

Mar>'  L.  Daniels, '  3^ 

Jennie  L.  Klock 2f 

Jessie  R.  Van  Deusen, i 


$2,250     1303  Chapel. 


I 


'      N.  H.  O.  ASYLUM  SCHOOL. 

610  Elm  St  \ 

I  Gertrude  E.  Isbell '  5  &6 

.  L.  Adella  Pinney 3^ 

Jennie  Woodend, i  &  2 

I 

I 

I  ! 

!  Total, 


^750 

66Whalleyav. 

550 

1494  Chapel. 

700 

1303  Chapel. 

675 

1494  Chapel. 

650 

26  Kensington. 

630 

133  Edgewood  av 

620 

122  York. 

580 

186  Whalley  av. 

545 

Milford. 

500 

129  Howe. 

450 

2  University  pi. 

500 

1494  Chapel. 

600 

368  George. 

400 

77  Kensington. 

$8,150 


$600 

338  Orchard 

400 

34  Gill. 

470 

I  Lake  pi. 

575 

598  George. 

$2,045 


$600 
500 

600 


$1,700 
$14,145 


90  Whalley  a  v. 
260  Edgewood  av. 
186  Exchange. 
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W^INCHESTER     DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


Grade.      Salary. 


12 

12  AlSt 

II 

10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

I 
la 


It 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 

3 
2a 

2 
I 


George  R  Hurd,  Principal, 

WINCHESTER   SCHOOL. 

Gregory  Sf. 


Frances  I.  Wheeler, 

Emily  K.  Beach, 

Caroline  E.  Taylor, 

Henrietta  Feuchtwanger,. 

Mary  J.  Barry, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger, 

Kathleen  A.  Yanz, 

Nellie  J.  Riggs 

Minnie  A.  Keefe, 

Elizabeth  M.  Andrew,  ... 


Residence. 


$2,500     59  Lake  pi. 


8 

3 

7fl 

7 

6a 

6 

5^ 

5 

4d 

4 

Agnita  M.  Kennedy, ;       3^ 

Annie  K.  Joslin 2r 

Elizabeth.  Palmer 1 

Mary  R.Potter i 

Dasie  W.  Norton, Extra 

Emma  J.  Tuttle Kg. 

Marie  L.  Warner, Kg-  Aa^ 

I  Mary  D.  Bulford, [H-  Ass't. 

I        SHELTON  AVE.  SCHOOL.       ' 
cor.  Division  5/.  I 


Martha  E.  Chapman,. 
Harriette  P.  Marsh,.. 
Kate  L  Donovan,  .  _. 
Janette  E.  Studley,  _. 

S.  Ellen  Brown 

Harriet  E.  Pratt 

Ellen  A.  Reed. 

Emma  J.  Ford, 

Hettie  E.  Cooper,  ... 
Lucy  M.  Pierpont,.-. 
Helen  A.  Warner,... 
Marie  J.  Bradley,. 


8 

7a 

tb 

6 

5^ 

5 

4^ 
Zb 

2C 

2 
I 

Carrie  F.  Parsons, ,  Extra 


S750 
300 
700 

675 
640 
630 
620 
580 
450 
515 
450 
500 
600 
450 
350 
450 
350 
300 


56  Whalley  av. 
56  Whalley  av. 
Cor.  Elm  and  Nott. 
12  Whalley  av. 
109  Ashmun. 
12  Whalley  av. 

722  State. 
252  Orchard. 
245  Whalley  av. 
80  Ward. 

137  D wight. 
73  Ward. 
94  Webster. 

723  Elm. 

127  Dixwell  av. 
94  York  sq. 
431  Orange. 
306  Lawrence. 


$9,310 


$830 
700 
650 
630 
620 
600 
580 
560 
500 
470 
450 
600 
400 

$7,590  1 


380  George. 
89  Whalley  av. 
397  Elm. 
99  Howe. 
96  Broadway. 
185  Whalley  av. 
140  Shelton  av. 
227  Mansfield. 
729  Dixwell  av. 
loS  Argyle. 
92  Clark. 
44  Gill. 
319  Orchard. 


Ii8 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


WINCHESTER    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Tetcher. 


I 

Ass't 


DIXWELL  AVE.   SCHOOL. 

near  Broadway, 

Fannie  T.  Munson, 

Nellie  A.  Peck. 

Mary  R.  Burwell,  ._ 

Mary  E.  Andrus, 

Rosella  I.  Cronan, 

Sarah  S.  Benham, 


COUNTY   HOME. 

cor,  Shelion  Av,  and  Bassett  St, 

Virginia  P.  Mix 

Nannie  M.  Warner, 

Total 


Grade. 

Salary. 

5* 

$640 

5a 

600 

Ab 

550 

Zb 

400 

2 

350 

I 

600 

$3,140 

1-4 

•550 

350 

$900 

•23.440 

Resideoce. 


51  Howe. 
39  Whallcy  av. 
80  Broadway. 
138  Henry. 
106  Mansfield. 
29  High. 


138  College. 
104  Gregor}'. 
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LOVELL    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


I  Grade. 


Salary. 


Residence. 


12 

12  Asii. 

12 


Joseph  R.  French,  PrincipaL 

LOVELL  SCHOOL.  ' 

I 
Nash  Street^  cor,  Lawrence. 

1 

Sarah  A.Tucker |  8 

Julia  Smith, 8 

Martha  Fleetwood  (Substitute), I  8 

•**  "s«  T    Tionney, |  7a 

akley, 7 

:ck, I  tb 

ridan, 1  6 

ide, 5^ 

rant, '  5 

Millard, ,  4^ 

[cLauchlan 4 

:>ombs, I  3^ 

er 2c 

.vater, |  i 

hue, Extra 


I 


? 
^ 


$2,250 


$750 

700 

675 
650 
630 
620 
580 
560 
530 
400 
350 
600 
350 


RDS  ST.  SCHOOL. 

cor,  Foster  St, 


orpy. ---  

(abridge 

ider  (Substitute), 

ikeslee, 

IcNamara, 

Rice, 

dd 

ining, 


eetwood, 


lb 

4d 

4^ 

4 

3* 

2 

10 

I 

Kg. 
Kg.iis't. 


225  Bishop. 


591  Orange. 
59  E.  Pearl. 
28  Trumbull. 
136  Humphrey. 

15  Nicoll. 
783  Orange. 
519  Orange. 
801  Orange. 
19  Brown. 
801  Orange. 
59  Bishop. 
37  Pleasant. 

16  Orange. 
Cedar  Hill. 
26  Cottage. 


$3,295 


$660  309  Grand  av. 

560  I  685  Orange. 

500  I  220  Lawrence. 

530  Cedar  Hill. 

530  {  244  Hamilton. 

400  '  9  Trumbull. 

500  66  Nash. 

600  I  832  State. 

400  223  Bradley. 

400  I  28  Trumbull. 

$5,080  . 


I20 


TEACHERS   AND   SALARIES. 


LOVELL    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


HUMPHREY  ST.  SCHOOL. 
near  State  St, 


Grade^.      SiUry. 


Mary  F.  McArthur, 4 

Julia  A.  Murphy, |  3 

Mary  Corcoran, '  2 

Mary  E.Weld !  i 


ST.  FRANCIS  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 
SCHOOL.  [ 

Highland  St.  I 

Jerome  Lyman, 1  4 

Clare  Mul ville '  3a 

Sylveria  Flynn 2^ 

Catherine  Whalen, i 


Total,. 


|6oo 
350 
400 
600 

$1,950 


$600 
490 
400 
600 


Resideoce. 


1 


85  Humphrey. 
551  East. 
7  North  Bank, 
loi  Wall. 


$2,090 
$19,665 


Highland. 
Highland. 
Highland. 
Highland. 
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\VASHINGTON     DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


'  Grade. 


12 

I2Ast. 

II 

10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 

la 

I 


H.  W.  LooMis,  Principal, 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 

f^r.  Howard  Ave.  and  Putnam  St. 


I 


Emily  E.  Warner, 8 

Mary  E.  Smith 8 

Annie  C.  Minor, _ 7« 

Mollie  Nadler 7 

Georgia  S.  Barber, |  tb 

Charlotte  E.  McCaffrey '  6 

Annie  E.Clune !  5^ 

Mary  D.  Mason, ^ 5« 


Barbara  A.  Kenney,.. 

Annie  E.  Morris, 

Anna  M.  Vaugh, 

Susie  B.  Kinner, 

Margaret  L.  O'Meara,. 

Grace  E.  Kelsey, 

Eliza  J.Hyland, 


5 

^b 
2a 
la 
1 
Extra 


Salary. 


$2,ooo 


$750 
500 
700 

675 
650 
630 
620 
550 
500 
500 
450 
460 
450 
550 
400 

$8,335 


CARLISLE  ST.  SCHOOL. 

mar  Cedar  St. 

Martha  B.  May, 

M.  Grace  Beecher 

Susan  L.  Davis, 

Alice  G.  Ford, 

Total, 


4b 
3d 
2a 

1 


600 
500 
460 
600 


I    $2,160 
$12,545 


Residence. 


1233  Chapel. 


197  Portsea. 
33  Lines. 
66  Whalley  av. 
122  Olive. 
19  Wall. 
83  Putnam. 
230  Washington. 
125  Dewitt. 
119  Putnam. 
210  Grove. 
136  Minor. 
West  Haven. 
195  Dewitt. 
West  Haven. 
33  Ward. 


117  Davenport  av. 
220  Davenport  av. 
295  Columbus  av. 
114  Meadow. 


122 


TEACHERS   AND   SALARIES. 


DAY    DISTRICT. 


12      I 
I2AKt 
II      I 
lO 
9 

8 
7 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


Room.  ;                             Tetcher.                               Grade.  Salary .                 Residence. 

■ I 

I  I 

D.  D.  Lambert,  PrindpaL     \  $».50o  234  Howard  av. 
DAY   SCHOOL.                     ' 
j          cor.  Rosette  and  De  Witt  Sts.          .             , 

;                                                    I  I 

Margaret  T.  Hcaly, 8       ,  $750  5%Salem. 

Alice  N.  Roche 8       |  475  223  Putnam. 

Mary  A.  Maher I     ja     j  700  '  308  Columbus  av. 

Annie  L.  Stone ,     7      '  675  ,  i43  Lamberlon. 

Annie  B:  Kelly ta     j  640  83  Asylum. 

Louise  A.  Hofacker, j     5^     '  620  364  Congress  av. 

Ella  J.  O'Meara 5«     I  580'  195  DeWitt, 

Kate  E.  Killoy, 5       |  500  50  Daggett. 

Margaret  E.  Boland, '     4      '  5oo  104  Rosette. 

Alice  N.  Heath ,     yi    \  490  117  Davenport  av. 

Lizzie  L  McCormick, 2a     1  400  148  Putnam. 

Hattie  M.  Price, 1     la    '  500  33  Rosette. 

Charry  B.  Hyde, i       i  600  1  287  Washington. 

Anna  E.  Colgan, Extra  350  iiSAshmun. 

Ellen  Hill Kg.   |  450  37  Howe. 

Mary  H.  Fisk. Kg.  Ant. ^  300  568  Chapel. 

I             '  $8,530 

GREENWICH  AVE.  SCHOOL.    ! 
cor.  Second  St, 

Edith  E.  Johnson, 1     4       I  $600  341  Howard  av. 

Kate  F.  Smith, 3«     ;  470  543  Howard  av. 

Laura  J.  Curtis, 2  ^qo  120  Cedar. 

Anna  S.  Brennan i       '  450  59  Kimberly  av. 

$1,920 
WEST  ST.  SCHOOL.  j 

near  Adeline  St,  1  | 

4         Lillian  B.  Hull 4a    ,  |6oo  121  Davenport  av. 

3         Bessie  M.  Cain, 3a     \  490  '  37  Putnam. 

2         EllaA.Strong 2a     ,  460  154  Columbus  av. 

I         Kate  C.  Plait i       ^  575  34  Kensington. 

I  ■ 

I  $2,125 

Total, 1            I  $14,075 
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>VELCH    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


12 
I2iUsU 
II 
10 
9 
7 
6 

5       , 

4 

3 

2 
I 


Teacher. 


Grade.     Salary. 


Residence. 


M.  Rachel  Webster,  Prin, 

WELCH   SCHOOL. 

Congress  av,  cor,  Vernon  st. 


Jennie  F.Nash, 8 

Luthera  A.  Mansfield, I  8 

Fannie  M.  Lynch ^a 

Ellen  E.  Carr, I  tb 

Carrie  G.Weil, 5^ 

Lilian  E.  Bradley I  5 

M.  Louise  Turner 4 

Emily  Coxeter, I  3b 

Katharine  Vandervelden. |  3 

Ella  G.  Stein, 2a 

Teresa  A.  Whalen, I  la 

Maria  E.  Hatch, I 

Lottie  E.  Treat, Extra 

Annabelle  Baldwin Kg. 

Lottie  M.  Hall, Kg.  Ass't. 


$1,800  I  415   George 


I 


$750 

I  Sylvan  av. 

550 

120  High. 

700 

20  Baldwin. 

650 

276  Howard  av. 

6?o 

116  Oak. 

560 

6g  Howe. 

620 

573  George. 

400 

31  Clark. 

350 

78  Ward. 

400 

27  George. 

350 

3S0  Winthrop  av. 

600 

372  Congress  av 

350 

71  Dickerman. 

450 

141  Dwight. 

350 

581  Elm. 

$7,720 


HALLOCK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

near  Congress  av. 

8  H.  M.  Chamberiain, i  6 

7       ;  May  L.  Blackman 5 

6         Hattie  M.  Dennison  (Substitute),  ...  4 

6         Margaret  G.  Duggan, 4 

5         Winifred  Atkins, 3^ 

4         Annie  M.  Chunn, 3 

3         Anna  F.  Gillette, 2a 

2      I  Lizzie  M.  Connor, 2 

I  Mary  A.  Pinney, i 


I 


9OS0 
500 
530 
530 

350  ! 
425 
460  I 
450 
600 


45  Park. 
123  Ward. 
307  Grand  av. 
505  Elm. 
12  Audubon. 
567  Howard  av. 
123  Columbus  av. 
161  Columbus  av. 
45  Park. 


$4,525 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


\VELCH     DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


Grade.     Salary. 


I 

I 

CEDAR  ST.  SCHOOL.  I 

I 

cor,  Gilbert  st,  j 

8  Sarah  M.  Lewis, 7 

7  Elizabeth  Allen, ib 

6  Josephine  T.  Costello, 5a 

5  Elizabeth  L.  Campbell, I  4 

4  Gertrude  M.  Craig, I  3a 

3  May  C.  Harrigan, 1  3 

2  Edna  M.  Judson, 1  2 

I  Carrie  F.  Finch i 

I 
I 

Total, I 


•7>5 
620 
500 
530 
500 
350 
350 
600 

$4,165 


Restdeoce. 


75  Third. 

516  Columbus  av. 

123  Putnam. 

174  Blake. 

16  Gill. 

8  Foote. 

315  Orchard. 

170  Howard  av. 


|l8,2IO 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 
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W^OOLSEY    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


12 

12  kxsL 

II 

10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
I 


g(3; 

<  (i  ! 


I 


Mark  Pitman,  Principal, 

WOOLSEY  SCHOOL. 

cor,  Woolsey  and  Poplar, 

Margaret  I.  Galbraith, 

Fredcrica  E.  Bishop. 

S.  Alice  Darrow, 

Lizzie  E.  Weissbarth, 

Fannie  L  Bunce 

Carrie  A.  Parsons, 

J ulia  A.  Robinson 

Jennie  L.  Griswold, 

Emma  MacDonald, 

Annette  Johnson, 

Alice  M.  Finch, 

Mary  J.  Munson 

Nellie  L  Brooks, 

Sarah  F.  Grady, 

LLOYD  STREET  SCHOOL. 


near  Wolcoti, 

Georgia  Hardy 

Josephine  A.  Sheehan,... 
Gertrude  M.  Kentfield,  .. 

Kate  M.  Tuttle, 

Nellie  G.  Casey 

Mary  S.  Griswold. 

Jessie  W.  W.  Smith 


WOODWARD   SCHOOL. 
Annex, 


I  Caroline  T.  Hughes, 

Annie  L.  Broadbent, 

I  Louise  N.  Thompson,  .. 
I  Lillie  M.  Chillingworth,  , 


Total,. 


Grade. 

Salary. 

$2,000 

8 

$750 

8 

550 

la 

700 

7 

675 

ba 

640 

6 

630 

5^ 

620 

5^ 

600 

Ab 

560 

4 

530 

3 

500 

2 

450 

I 

600 

Extra 

350 

$8,115 

lb 

$650 

Ab 

550 

3b 

450 

I 

600 

2d 

450 

2 

400 

I 

550 

$3,650 

5fl 

600 

3a 

410 

2a 

460 

' 

500 

$r,970 

$15,775 

Residence. 


Wallingford. 


21  Hamilton. 
205  Blatchley  av. 
211  Exchange. 
186  Exchange. 
113  Poplar. 
91  Lyon.  • 
255  Ferry. 
29  Clinton  av. 
20  Clinton  av. 

274  Lloyd. 
82  Woolsey. 

275  Ferry. 
197  Exchange. 
209  Poplar. 


226  Lloyd. 
159  Pine. 
121  Water, 
no  South  Front. 
154  Blatchley  av. 

29  Clinton  av. 

6S  Poplar. 


130  Forbes  av. 
120  Exchange. 
346  Center. 
47  Stanley. 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


STRONG    DISTRICT. 


Room.  I 


Teacher. 


Grade. 


8  I 
8  int.  I 

1 1 

5  i 

4  1 

3  i 

2 
I 


A.  O.  Abbott,   FrincipaL 

STRONG  SCHOOL. 

cor.  Grand  and  Clinton  Av. 

Wm.  C.  de  F.  Dickinson, 8 

Hortense  D.  Crossley, 8 

Emily  M.  DeForest. '  7 

Lillian  Preston, '  ^a 

Gertrude  L.  Cooper, 5<» 

Mary  N.  Blatchley '  4* 

Bessie  L.  Loveland ,  3^ 

Grace  V.  Wilcox 2* 

Eva  A.  Lee, i  * 

FERRY  STREET  SCHOOL. 
cor.  Peck, 

Nellie  H.  Story 7 

S.  Helena  Robinson, \  6^ 

Almira  H.Day \  Sa 

Lucy  A.  Griswold, j  4^ 

Ida  L.Story, ,  4 

Marion  L.  Preston, 3^ 

Edith  S.  Culver, 

Ida  A.  Hague, 


CENTER  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Annex, 

Mary  L.  Parmelee, 


20 

I 


1-3^ 


NORTH  QUINNIPIAC  STREET 

SCHOOL. 

Annex. 

Emma  L.Tyler, 

Harriette  K.  Storer, 

Ada  Linsley, 

H.  Rosa  Burwell 

STATE  STREET  SCHOOL. 
i^'/o  State  St, 
Estella  J.  Barry 


ta 
3-4 

1-2C 


I 


Total, - 


Salary. 


Resideoce. 


$i,6oo  '  40  Exchange. 


fi,ooo 
550 
675 
475 
600 
560 
500 
350 
525 


t5.23S 


$715 
640 
600 
560 
530 
475 
450 
600 


323  Sherman  av. 
310  Exchange. 
45  Atwater. 
150  Clinton  av. 
195  Atwater. 
219  Blatchley  av. 
Fair  Haven  East. 
Wilcox  pi. 
39  Pine. 


8  Pine. 
255  Ferry. 
270  Ferry. 
29  Clinton  aw 
8  Pine. 

150  Clinton  av. 
59  Atwater. 
65  Clark. 


$4,520  ; 
I 
|6oo  ,118  Atwater. 


$600 

$640 
600 
500 
550 

$2,290 


I 


470  Quinnipiac. 
117  Poplar. 
351  Quinnipiac. 
343  Quinnipiac. 


350  ;  249  Lombard. 
•350  ' 
•14.595  . 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES.  12/ 

BOARDMAN    MANUAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


BOARDMAN   MANUAL  TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 

cor,  Broadway  and  York  Sq. 

Thomas  W.  Mather,  Principal, 

Malcolm  Booth,  Asst.  Pr.,ScUnce  and  Math., 

T.J.Lloyd, - English, 

Charles  L.  Kirschner,  — Mechanical  Draw., 

Lucretia  Dayton, Freehand  Draw.,. 

Isaac  Whitehead. Woodwork, 

Edwin  Finch *'         Asst.,.. 

Ella  A.  Pierce, Cooking, 

A.  H.  Morse, Science, 

A rthur  Booth 

W.  H.  Wakeman Steam  Engineering, 

Bessie  Lathrop, Clerk,  _ 


Salary. 


Residence. 


$2,500  !  247  St.  Ronan. 


1,900 
850 

1,200 
800 

1,200 

1,000 
750 

1,100 
800 
900 
300 


23  Lynwood. 
131  Howe. 
94  Prospect. 
141  Dwight. 
7  Dixwell  av» 
188  Wooster. 
91  Lake  pi. 
397  Elm. 
23  Lynwood. 
64  Henry. 
14  Bishop. 


Total $13,300 
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TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


SPECIAL    INSTRUCTORS. 


Temchers. 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


DRAWING.  I  I 

] 

Stella  Skiuhek,  Supervisor '        |i,6oo         i        50  Park. 

Julia  Hadlek,  Assistant 950  122  Olive. 

Ida  L.  Henry, /^f^^  School 1  900  9  Audubon. 

i  i 

MUSIC.  I  I  , 

Benj.  J  EPSON,  Supervisor 2,500 

I 

SEWING. 

Jennie  Messer 750 

Florence  I.  Bigelow,  Assistant '  350 

.    I 

i  I 

PENMANSHIP.  ' 

Geo.  A.  Booth 300  450  Elm. 

Bridgitta  a.  Galligan,  Assistant 450         '        77  Chestnut. 

Total ,        $7,800        j 


52  Howe. 


175  Grand  Ave. 
229  Grand  Ave. 


JANITORS.  129 


JANITORS.   1894-95. 


High  School, Wm.  H.  Clark, $1000 112  Whalley  av. 

Hamilton  School. Michael  Hughson, 800 177  Franklin. 

"  "       Thomas  Carney,  Ass't.  500 158  Hamilton. 

Eaton  School, Almarine  Ha)rward, 950 9  Broadway. 

Winchester  School, Dennis  O'Keefe, 950 120  Ashmun. 

Webster  School, John  Shaughnessy, 850 21  Broad. 

Welch  School Charles  Weidig, 850 64  Daggett. 

Dwight  School, Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,     350 38  Gill. 

Woosier  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  850 81  Adeline. 

Washington  School, Chas.  P.  Brown, 875 132  Spring. 

Woolsey  School, John  W.  Hill. 850....61  Wolcott. 

Lovell  School, Chas.  P.  Blakeslee, ...  850 47  Avon. 

Day  School. Jas.  S.  O'Brien, 850 loi  Hill. 

Shelton  Av.  School James  Henry, 800 154  Shelton  av. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 700 154  Bradley. 

Fair  Street  School,.. Hugh  J.  McManus. ...  800 gs}i  Hill. 

Cedar  Street  School, H.  W.  Blakeslee, 700 77  Washington. 

Edwards  Street  School, Joseph  Miller, 700 69  Foster. 

Strong  School, WilTiam  S.  Green, 700 66  Clinton  av. 

Dixwell  Av.  School, John  H.  Foster, 700 37  Foote. 

Ferry  Street  School, Francis  Ray, 700 86  Exchange. 

Hallock  Street  School, Thomas  McKiernan...  700 30  Hallock. 

Oak  Street  School, Mary  Hannan -..  400 352  Oak. 

Davenport  A  v.  School, Patrick  Stanford. 400...  24  Stevens. 

West  Street  School, Patrick  Donnelly, 400 149  Putnam. 

Humphrey  Street  School,  ..Patrick  Reynolds 400 41  Nicoll. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, Ellen  Reardon, 400 3  John. 

Lloyd  Street  School, William  Graham, 550.-171  Saltonsiall  av. 

Orchard  Street  School, A.  A.  Goodman, 400 20  Lawrence. 

Carlisle  Street  School Julia  Coxson, 400 158  Carlisle. 

Woodward  School Erwin  B.  Lillie, 400 Townsend  av.» 

Center  Street  School, )_   »  r»         n  vt  ^   .     .  • 

^   .      .   .      c.  c  u     1  f  C.  B.  Burwell, 500 343  N.  Qumn  .* 

Qumnipiac  St.  School,  ...  )  ^  •^^'^       ** 

Boardman  Manual  Training 

School, Isaac  W.  Bishop, 900 324  Dixwell  av. 

Whiting  St.  School, )  .  t  /-i.         n  a  c. 

^^  Mames  J.  Chappell,  ...  400 56  Stevens. 

Day  Kindergarten, James  S.  O'Brien 50 loi  Hill. 

State  St.  School, Francis  Ray. 100... .86  Exchange. 


*  Annex. 


^ 
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